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PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCUTIONS. 

389.  Axnerican  school  peace  lea^e.    Year  book,  1914-1915.    165  p.    8^.    (Mrs. 

F.  F.  Andrews,  secretary,  405  Marlborough  street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  The  American  school  peace  league  and  the  European  war, 
p.  0-18.  2.  Lewis  Rockow:  The  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  schools  in  the  International  peace 
movement,  p.  132-46. 

390.  I«ake  Hohonk  conference  on  the  Indian  and  other  dependent  peoples. 

Report  of  the  thirty-third  annual  conference  .  .  .  October  20-22,  1915.  Lake 
Mohonk,  Published  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  conference  on  the  Indian  and  other 
dependent  peoples,  1915.  200  p.  8°.  (H.  C.  Phillips,  secretary,  Mohonk 
Lake,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  L.  Craoe:  The  education  of  a  people— America's  work  In  the  Fhllipphies,  p. 
82-^.   2.  H.  L.  Kern:  The  schools  and  courts  of  Porto  Rico,  p.  160-eO;  Discussion,  p.  16d-73. 

391.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  pro- 

ceedings and  addresses  of  the  fifty-third  annual  meeting  and  international  con- 
gress on  education,  held  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  August  16-27,  1915.    Ann  Arbor, 
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Mich.,  Published  by  the  Asaociation,  1915.  1193  p.  8*».  (D.  W.  Springer, 
secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

General  Sessioru.--OmtaiDs:  1.  D.  8.  Jordan:  The  teacher  and  war,  p.  3^-48.  2.  E.  E.  Brown: 
Educational  progress  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  p.  4^-54.  3.  Mark  Cohen:  Educational  progress  in 
New  Zealand  since  1900,  p.  56-04.  4.  Maria  Montessori:  My  system  of  education,  p.  64-73.  5.  Fer- 
dinand Buisson:  Moral  education  in  French  schoob,  p.  73-76.  6.  J.  Y.  Joyner:  Financing  pubUo 
education,  p.  76-82.  7.  Organization  of  public  education  [by]  Payson  Smith,  p.  88-01;  [by]  E.  P. 
Cubberley,  p.  91-07.  8.  H.  W.  Foght:  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural  teachers,  p.  100-104. 
0.  T.  D.  Wood:  Child  welfare  and  rural  schools,  p.  104-109.  10.  Richard  Wellhig:  Self-government 
in  secondary  schools,  p.  109-13.  11.  E.  M.  Hopkins:  The  cost  and  labor  of  English  teaching,, 
p.  114-19.  12.  A.  F.  Lange:  The  Junior  college,  p.  119-24.  13.  Ella  F.  Young:  Industrial  trainhig, 
p.  125-27.  14.  C.  W.  Crook:  The  growth  and  organization  of  the  National  union  of  teachers,  p. 
127-35.  15.  A.  H.  Appelmann:  Oermany's  recent  progress  in  secondary  education,  p.  137-44.  16. 
M.  E.  Sadler:  Changes  in  English  education  shice  1900,  p.  144-48.  17.  T.  M.  Balliet:  Sex  hygien* 
and  sex  morality  as  the  aim  of  sex  education,  p.  148-^2.  18.  K.  S.  Inui:  Japanese  education  in 
America,  p.  157-66.  19.  F.  L.  Crone:  Public  instruction— America's  work  in  the  Philippines,  p. 
166-71.  20.  Z.  T.  Nyi:  The  recent  educational  development  in  China,  p.  175-85.  21.  H.  J.  Waters : 
Agricultural  education,  p.  193-99.  22.  F.  £.  Farrlngton:  Educational  progress  in  continental 
Europe  since  1900,  p.  199-205.  23.  L.  P.  Lochner:  Should  there  be  military  training  in  publio 
schools?  p.  217-22.  24.  W.  T.  Foster:  Athletics  as  education  and  athletics  as  business,  p.  233-39. 
25.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  The  education  of  the  world  for  a  permanent  peace,  p.  246-51. 

Department  of  Superintendence  ( Cincinnati  meeting,  1916).^¥<x  contents,  see  item  874  of  thi& 
Record,  September,  1915. 

National  Council  of  Education.~26.  A.  E.  Winship:  Standardization— wise  and  otherwise,  p. 
528-33.  27.  Ben  Blewett:  In  memoriam— James  M.  Greenwood,  p.  533-39.  28.  The  study  of 
education  in  the  normal  school  and  the  university— A.  The  normal-school  point  of  view  [by]  H.  H. 
Seerley,  p.  53^-44;  B.  The  compelling  of  efficiency  through  teacher  training  [by]  A.  D.  Yocom^ 
p.  544-53;  Discussion,  p.  553^9.  29.  Report  of  oommittee  on  tests  and  standards  of  efficiency  In 
schools  and  school  systems— A.  The  aims  of  education  [by]  Ben  Blewett,  p.  560-61;  B.  Reading 
tests  [by]  C.  H.  Judd,  p.  561-65;  C.  English  grammar  [by]  W.  H.  MaxweU,  p.  56S-73;  D.  Morals 
in  the  public  schools  [by]  J.  H.  Phillips,  p.  574-79;  E.  The  use  of  tests  and  scales  of  measurements 
in  the  administration  of  schools  [by]  O.  D.  Strayer,  p.  579^82.    30.  Health  problems  in  eduoatlon— 

A.  Report  of  committee  on  health  problems  in  education  [by]  T.  D.  Wood,  p.  583-84;  B.  Methods 
of  extending  the  propaganda  for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  in  rural  schools  [by]  J.  M. 
Dodson,  p.  584-87.  31.  C.  G.  Pearse:  The  purpose  of  a  national  system  of  education,  p.  588-03. 
32.  The  history  and  development  of  American  education— A.  Secondary  education  [by]  C.  E. 
Chadsey,  p.  503-09;  B.  Higher  education  [by]  E.  E.  Brown,  p.  599-602.  33.  Present  activities 
and  acooihplishments— A.  Elementary  education  [by]  H.  B.  Wilson,  p.  60^-9;  B.  Secondary 
education  [by]  Payson  Smith,  p.  609-10;  C.  Higher  education  [by]  Frank  Strong,  p.  610-16.  34. 
Future  outlook  and  possibilities— A.  Elementary  education  [by]  Grace  C.  Strachan,  p.  616;  B. 
Secondary  education  [by]  J.  S.  Brown,  p.  616-21;  C.  Higher  education  [by]  G.  P.  Benton,  p.  621-27. 

Department  of  Kindergarten  Education.— 35.  The  kindergfirten  and  the  elementary  school— A. 
The  kindergarten-primary  course  in  the  state  normal  school  [by]  Ruth  C.  Hoffman,  p.  637-^;  B  * 
Some  adjustments  that  might  secure  closer  integration  [by]  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  p.  641-42;  C. 
Progressive  development  of  the  kindergarten  course  of  study  In  the  elementary  school  [by]  Lillian 

B .  Poor,  p.  642-46.  36.  The  kindergarten  and  Industrial  arts— A.  The  influences  of  modem  educa- 
tion upon  handwork  for  young  children  [by]  M.  B.  Barbour,  p.  647-53;  B.  Practical  connections, 
between  aesthetic  and  industrial  values  [by]  Catharine  R.  Watkins,  p.  654-57. 

Department  of  Elementary  Education.— 37.  C.  Louise  Boehringer:  Some  factors  mairing  for 
growth  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  field,  p.  672-76.  38.  D.  B.  Johnson:  The  efficient  country 
school,  p.  683-87.  39.  Josephine  C.  Preston:  Community  center  work,  p.  687-91.  40.  M.  P. 
Shawkey:  Some  new  problems  for  the  old  school,  p.  691-94.  41.  J.  W.  Crabtreer  The  wisdom  of  a 
wider  use  of  the  probatlonal  in  discipline  in  the  public  schools,  p.  094-98.  42.  Amanda  M.  Chase:: 
Working  plans  for  the  home  teacher,  p.  608-702.  43.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  The  new  citizenship,, 
p.  702-705.  44.  H.  E.  Van  Norman:  What  becomes  of  the  grammar-school  graduates  and  th* 
high-school  non-graduates?  p.  708-10.  45.  Susan  M.  Dorsey:  The  special  teacher,  p.  715-17.  46. 
Maria  Montessori:  The  organization  of  intellectual  work  in  school,  p.  717-22. 

Department  of  Secondary  Education.— 47.  J.  S.  Brown:  The  place  and  function  of  the  high  school 
in  the  American  system  of  education,  p.  724-30.  48.  R.  T.  Hargreaves:  The  possibilities  of  the 
high-school  library,  p.  730-34.  49.  F.  L.  Crone:  The  secondary  schools  of  the  Phflippine  Islands,, 
p.  734-36.  50.  V.  K.  Froula:  Extrarcurricular  activities:  their  relation  to  the  curricular  work  of 
the  school,  p.  737-42.  51.  W.  H.  Snyder:  High-school  efficiency  and  what  it  means  to  a  com- 
munity, p.  742-47.  52.  P.  P.  Claxton:  The  organization  of  high  schools  into  Junior  and  senior 
sections,  p.  747-48.    53.  L.  B.  Avery:  The  future  high  school,  p.  748^. 

Department  of  Higher  Education.— 54.  E.  P.  Cubberley:  University  surveys^  p..  755-^7.  55.  F.  U 
Crone:  Higher  education  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  p.  760-62. 
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DepartmeiU  of  Normal  5eftoob.->66.  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  question  of  federal  aid  for  normal  schools, 
p.  70&-71.  67.  C.  H.  Judd:  Normal-school  extension  courses  in  education,  p.  771-77.  58.  Normal- 
school  extension  courses  in  five  states,  p.  777-85.  59.  Preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
adioois— A.  The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  normal  school  [by]  Allison  Ware,  p.  786-03;  B. 
What  to  stress  and  Miiat  to  slur  in  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  [by]  A.  J.  Matthews,  p. 
7118-07;  C.  M.  Hadilene  Veverka:  They  who  sit  at  our  feet,  p.  797-801.  60.  Ernest  Bumham:  A 
decade  of  progress  in  the  training  of  rural  teachers,  p.  801-7.  61.  C.  G.  Pearse:  Library  training 
in  the  normal  schools,  p.  807-8.  62.  H.  H.  Seerley:  The  state  normal  schools  and  the  training  of 
high-school  teachers,  p.  80^13. 

DepArmerU  of  Vocalional  Education  and  Practical  Arts.—eH.  F.  A.  Parsons:  Art  in  its  relation  to 
national  growth,  p.  816-20;  Discussion,  p.  820-21.  64.  Martha  Van  Rensselaer:  Home  economics 
applied  to  life,  p.  821-24.  65.  J.  C.  Miller:  The  school  shop  and  breadwimung,  p.  824-28.  66.  C.  O. 
Pearse:  Vocational  education  and  the  labor  problem,  p.  828-32.  67.  T.  M.  Balliet:  Vocational 
cducition,  its  wider  implications,  p.  832-36.  68.  R.  G .  Boone:  The  socJal  pha.ses  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, p.  837-41:  Discussion,  p.  841-42.  60.  J.  8.  Potter:  Some  social  phases  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  Philipphies,  p.  »l3-46. 

Department  of  Afiaic  Education. — 70.  J.  L.  Erb:  Elementary  music  education  as  a  basis  for 
secondary  and  higher  music  education,  p.  851-55.  71.  I.  M.  Glen:  College  preparation  for  teachers 
of  music  in  secondary  schools,  p.  858-63. 

Department  ofBueinets  Education.— 72.  W.  B.  Stone:  Teaching  the  fundamentals  of  accountancy 
in  bookkeeping  classes,  or  training  students  to  think,  p.  884-88.  73.  J.  £.  Treleven:  Factors  of 
•IBciency  in  secondary  commercial  teaching,  p.  803-97.  74.  R.  A.  Grant:  The  training  and  field 
of  the  amanuensis,  p.  897-902.  75.  Linking  school  work  with  bushiess  enterprises— A.  The  San 
Jose  jtuiior  chamber  of  commerce  [by]  R.  R.  McMasters,  p.  903-4;  B.  School  savings  banks  [by] 
P.  Li.  Evans,  p.  904-8;  C.  Student  finances  [by]  E.  W.  Bamhart,  p.  908-10;  D.  The  placement 
bureau  [by]  L.  G.  Dake,  p.  910-13;  E.  The  student  stenographer  [by]  Clyde  Blanchard,  p.  913-16; 
7.  Trade  possibilities  between  the  United  States  and  Australia  [by]  P.  E.  Qninn,  p.  916-18;  G.  The 
nigh  school  as  a  factor  in  business  education  [by]  Daisy  F.  Desmond,  p.  918-21:  H.  Advertising  and 
salesmanship  [by]  N.  O.  Shively,  p.  921-25.  76.  J.  A.  Bexell:  Farm  statistics  and  standardised 
accounts,  p.  925-30.  77.  W.  S.  McKinuey :  Report  of  committee  on  research,  standardization,  and 
oorrelation,  p.  930-34. 

Department  of  Child  Hjfffiene.—78.  W.  E.  Watt:  The  schoolroom  window,  p.  942-45.  79.  L.  M. 
Terman:  The  mental  hygiene  of  exceptional  children,  p.  945-51.  80.  F.  B.  Dresslar:  Pome  prob- 
lems to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  school  buildings,  p.  951-55.  81.  W.  F.  Jones:  The 
problem  of  handedness  in  education,  p.  959-63.  82.  Peter  Olesen:  Health  supervision  of  schools 
in  a  small  city,  p.  963-66. 

Department  of  Physical  Education. -Si.  G.  E.  Dickie:  Organization  and  management  of  play- 
grounds andrecreition  centers,  p.  972-75.  84.  Harriet  W.  ThooLson:  A  university  playground  for 
women,  p.  975-78.    85.  R.  G.  Boone:  The  educational  value  of  playgrounds,  p.  989-93. 

Department  of  Science  ln,HTuclion.—9i.  Correlation  of  physics  and  manual  training  [by]  M.  T. 
FuUan,  p.  996-1000;  [by]  G.  R.  Twiss,  p.  1000-5.  87.  J.  A.  Randall:  Project  teaching,  p.  1009-12. 
88.  Deviations  for  standardized  college-entrance  courses  far  girls^-  A.  Special  science  for  i:  iris  In  the 
rural  schools  (by]  Blanche  O.  Twiss,  p.  1015-19;  B.  A  chemistry  course  for  girls  [by]  Mary  E.  Jones, 
p.  1019-20;  C.  Applied  science  as  the  basis  of  the  girl's  education  [by]  Hazel  W.  Severy,  p.  1020-21; 
D.  General  silence  for  the  first  year  of  high  school  [by]  Ida  Welch,  p.  1022-24.  89.  E.  P.  Lewis:  The 
place  of  pure  science  in  our  publio-«chool  system,  p.  1024-28. 

Department  of  School  Administration.— 90.  W.  E.  C  hancellor:  School-board  members,  p.  1033-37. 
91.  R.  E.  Blight:  Is  the  board  of  education  an  incubus  on  modem  education?  p.  1037-40.  92.  J.  J. 
Donovan:  School  grounds  and  school  architecture,  p.  1041-46.  93.  F.  L.  Crone:  School  buildings 
and  grounds  in  the  Philippines,  p.  1047-51.    94.  Grace  DeGrafl:  Tenure  of  ofllco,  p.  1061-53. 

Library  Department.  -95.  Report  of  committee  on  standardizing  the  course  of  study  in  library  in- 
struction in  normal  schools,  p.  1059-d4.  98.  Report  of  committee  on  high-school  libraries,  p.  1064-71. 
VI.  Report  o!  committee  on  elementary-school  libraries,  p.  1073-75.  98.  B.  0.  Steiner:  The  library 
as  a  continuation  school,  p.  1081-85.    99.  E.G.  Sisson:  Books  and  edication,  p.  1085-87. 

Department  of  Special  Education. — 100.  8.  B.  Allison:  Report  of  committee  on  classification  and 
terminology  of  the  exceptional  child,  p.  1090-95.  101.  W.  A.  Caldwell:  The  combined  system  of 
educatmg  the  deai,  p.  1097-1100. 

Department  of  School  Patrons. — 102.  Florence  E.  Ward:  Report  of  committee  on  school  health, 
p.  1113-15:  Discussion,  p.  1115-16.    103.  Maria  Montessori:  Mothe-  and  the  child,  p.  1121-30. 

Department  of  Rural  and  AffrieuUural  E4ucation.~l04.  C.  H.  Lane:  High-school  extension  in 
agriculture,  p.  1132-36.  105.  How  boys  and  girls  respond  to  home  work  in  a  large  city  [by]  C.  F, 
Palmer,  p.  1139-43;  [by]  G.  L.  Farley,  p.  1143.  106.  O.  H.  Benson:  School  credit  for  bo's'  and 
girte'  club  work  and  extension  acti\ities  In  agriculture  and  home  economics,  p.  1144-53. 

Department  of  Classroom  Teachers.— im.  James  Ferguson:  Teachers*  salaries,  tenure,  and  pen- 
sions, p.  1163-(M.  108.  J.  W.  Crabtree:  Rating  of  teachers,  p.  1 165-67.  109.  Ava  L.  Parrott:  Abol- 
ishing the  ratbig  of  teichers,  p.  1168-73.  110.  F.  W.  Romau:  Vocational  education— its  dependence 
upon  elementary  cultural  training,  p.  1173-77. 
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392.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.    Fifteenth  yearbook.    Pt.  I. 

Standards  and  tests  for  the  measurement  of  the  efficiency  of  schools  and  school 
systems.  Chicago,  111.,  University  of  Chicago  press  [1916]  172  p.  8°.  (Guy 
M.  Whipple,  secretary,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  B.  T.  Baldwin:  A  measuring  scale  for  physical  growth  and  physiological  age,  p. 
11-22.  2.  I).  R.  Buckingham:  Notes  on  the  derivation  of  scales  in  school  subjects:  with  special 
application  to  arithmetic,  p.  23-40.  3.  G .  D.  Strayer:  Score  card  for  city  school  buildings,  p.  41-^1. 
4.  M.  R.  Trabue:  Completion  tests  for  publlo-school  use,  p.  52-59,  6.  F.  W.  Ballou:  Work  of  the 
department  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement,  Boston,  Mass.,  p.  61-68.  6.  D.  C. 
Bliss:  The  application  of  standard  measiurements  to  school  admini<;tration,  p.  6^78.  7.  H.  G . 
Childs:  A  half-year's  progress  in  the  achievement  of  one  school  system,  p.  79-00.  8.  8.  A.  Courtis: 
Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic:  value  to  superintendents  and  teachers,  p.  91-106.  9.  E.  P.  Cubberley: 
Use  of  standard  tests  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  p.  107-10.  10.  C.  H.  Judd:  Reading,  p.  111-19.  11. 
George  lielcher :  Studios  by  the  bureau  of  research  and  efficiency  of  Kansas  ( Ity,  Missouri,  p.  120-37. 

12.  Daniel  Staroh:  Standard  tests  as  aids  intheclassificatlonandpromotionofpupils,  p.  143-48. 

13.  G.  M.  Whipple:  The  use  of  metal  tests  in  the  school,  p.  149-60. 

393.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  asBociation.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty- 

sixth  meeting,  Scranton,  Pa.,  December  28-30,  1915.  Pennsylvania  school 
journal,  64  :  315-76,  February  1916. 

Contains:  1.  Herman  Schneider:  Cooperative  system  of  education,  p.  317-19.  2.  Ida  Tarbell: 
Give  the  girl  a  ctiance,  p.  321-24.  3.  J.  G.  Becht:  Retro3i>ect  and  prospect  in  Pennsylvauia  educa- 
tion, p.  32^-34.  4.  H.  W.  Foght:  The  rural  schools  that  made  Denmark  famous,  p.  334-33.  5.  C.A. 
Wagner:  What  is  meant  by  demdcratlzing  education,  p.  338-41.  6.  H.  W.  Foght:  The  place  of 
the  American  teacher  in  the  country  life  movement,  p.  341-44.  7.  P.  P.  Claxton:  Preparation  for 
rural  teachers,  p.  344-47.  8.  P.  P.  Claxton:  Education  for  life,  p.  350-54.  9.  Leonard  Wood:  How 
the  public  schoob  can  help  the  nation  solve  the  problem  of  preparedness  agaia^t  war,  p.  354-1)6. 
10.  N.  C.  Schaeffer:  MiUtary  training  in  the  public  schools,  p.  356-59.  11.  WiU  Earhart:  Credits 
lor  music  in  public  schools,  p.  375-76. 

394.  Utah  educational  association.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annual  con- 

vention, December  20-23,  1915,  Salt  Lake  City.  Part  2— Departmental 
sessions.  Utah  educational  review,  9  :  5-62,  February  1916.  (For  Part  1,  see 
item  202.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe:  Connecting  composition  with  life,  p.  6~S.  2.  E.  P.  Cubberley: 
Significance  of  educational  measurements,  p.  18-21.  3.  H.  B.  Wilson:  Economy  of  time  in  educa- 
tion, p.  22-25.  4.  H.  B.  Wilson:  Laying  the  foundation  aright,  p.  2&-2S.  5.  L.  M.  Qualtrough: 
Monte«ori  methods,  p.  28-30.  6.  J.  R.  GrlfTlths:  Primary  play  during  recess,  p.  30-32.  7.  F.  B. 
Stephens:  Rural  organization  and  the  part  of  the  rural  high  school  teacher  in  it,  p.  33-35.  8.  A.  R . 
Anderson:  Latin  a  practical  subject,  p.  38-10.  9.  J.  H.  Tipton:  Manual  training  an  essential  of 
the  elementary  school  course,  p.  40-41.  10.  £.  S.  Hinckley:  The  juvenile  court  from  a  scholastic 
standpoint,  p.  42-44.    11.  H.  B.  Wilson:  Motivation  In  education,  p.  5(Mi2. 

395.  Washington  educational  association.    Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the 

twenty-ninth  annual  session  ...  held  in  Seattle,  October  27-30,  1915.  248  p. 
8**.    (0.  C.  Whitney,  secretary,  Tacoma,  Wash.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  A.  Cleveland:  The  teaching  profession,  p.  24-28.  2.  T.  M.  BalUet:  Religious 
education  and  the  schools,  p.  28-32.  3.  T.  M.  Balliet:  Moral  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution,  p.  35-38.  4.  Report  of  committee  on,  ''Should  elementary  school  work  be  differentiated 
to  meet  individual,  social,  and  industrial  needs,  and  how  and  what  ways  and  means  are  available 
for  fitting  school  work  to  those  needs  satisfactorily,"  p.  Sl-55.  5.  D.  A.  Anderson:  Methods  of 
measuring  teaching  efficiency,  p.  77-87.  6.  T.  R.  Cole:  Our  experiences  with  segregation,  p.  87-04; 
Discussion,  p.  94-96.  7.  R.  E .  Morits:  The  minimum  essentials  in  the  high  school  course  in  mathe- 
matics viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  in  secondary  school  work,  p.  117-26;  Discussion, 
p.  126-28.  8.  E.  M.  Traber:  The  value  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  teaching  of  English,  p.  170-77. 
9.  R.  W.  Jones:  Social  centers,  p.  192-96;  Discussion,  p.  196-99.  10.  J.  M.  Layhue:  The  appor- 
tionment  of  school  funds,  p.  199-205.  11.  R.  W.  Jones:  The  apportionment  of  school  funds,  p. 
205-12.  12.  Paul  Johnson:  Thecounty  as  a  unit  ofschool  administration,  p.  212-15.  13.  Frances  8. 
Hayes:  Can  the  school  be  a  really  effective  influence  for  peace?  p.  221-26.  14.  Clara  Meisner :  Wha  t 
the  kindergarten  does  for  the  primary  child,  p.  230-34;  Discussion,  p.  235. 
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EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

396.  Kn&ppy  Charles.    Liberal   studies  in   ancient  Rome.    Educational   review, 

51  :  237-63,  March  1916. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  promotion  of  liberal 
studies,  February  36, 1015. 

Makes  a  plea  for  the  classics.  Declares  that  the  renaissance  of  Greek  study  in  Germany,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  responsible  for  the  intellectual  dominance  of  the  Germans  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  birth  of  a  true  German  literature. 

397.  Seville,  John  0.    A  pioneer  in  pedagogy.    America,  14  :  477-78,  February  26, 

1916. 

Dixnnses  the  educational  theories  of  Ftoelon,  his  program  of  studies,  and  his  principles  and 
methods. 

398.  IXTiexistein,  Friedrich.    Die  preussiache  volksschule  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen 

entwicklung.    Paderborn,  F.  Schdningh,  1915.    110  p.    8**. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

399.  Szi^htmsn,  Edg-ar  S.    The  influence  of  the  war  on  Grerman  universities. 

School  and  society,  3  :  283-88,  February  19,  1916. 

This  paper  alms  ''to  show  the  more  Important  elTects  of  the  war  first,  on  the  faculties;  second, 
on  the  currlcolum;  third,  on  the  matriculations;  and  fourth,  on  certain  student  organizations." 

400.  BuisBon,  Ferdinand.    Le  Congr^  international  d'Mucation  (1&-27  &out  1915). 

Revue  p^agogique,  68  : 1-40,  January  1916. 

401.  CofEman,  Lotus  D.    The  changing  conception  of  public  education.    School 

education,  35  :  3-4,  March  1916. 

402.  I>eflenbaagh,W.  S.    CityechoolB  of  to-morrow.    American  school  board  journal, 

52  :  22,  81,  March  1916. 

403.  Gaudig,  Hugo.    Vom  denken  dber   die  volksschule  der  zukunft.    Arbeits- 

schule,  30  : 1-16,  January  1916.   ^ 

404.  HofPnuuin,  Emat.    The  spirit  of  the  warring  nations.    Educational  review, 

51:217-36,  March  1916. 

Undertakes  to  explain  the  phUosophy  of  existence— social  and  educational— underlying  the  war- 
ring nations  of  Europe.    Lays  stress  on  Germany.    Translated  from  Daa  BumanisU$che  gymruufum . 

405.  liathanXyB.  H.    The  Crary  schools:  what  lessons  do  they  hold  for  the  city  schools 

of  North  Carolina?    North  Carolina  high  school  bulletin,  7  :  8-18,  January  1916. 

406.  McNaUy,  W.  J.    The  Crary  school  system.    A  series  of  articles  ...  Minneapolis, 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  1915.    46  p.    12"^. 

Contains:  1.  The  Gary  system  explained.— 2.  Child's  development  primarily  sought.— B.  Chil. 
dren  treated  ta  grown-ups.— 4.  Physical  side  of  Gary  training.—^.  Testimony  of  a  teacher.— 
6.  Economy  sought  by  the  Gary  plan. 

407.  Mohler,  Edward  Francis.    Educational  misfits.    America,  14  :  453,  February 

19,  1916. 

Grltidzes  the  vocational  school,  the  kindergarten,  and  the  expensively  financed  sjrstem  of  play 
Instruction. 

A  letter  from  Timothy  F.  Downey,  taking  exception  to  Mr.  Mohler's  conclusions  on  the  value  of 
teaching  children  to  play,  Is  contained  in  the  March  11  issue  of  America,  page  517. 

408.  Moore,  Bmeet  C.    Provision  for  the  education  of  the  city  child.    School  and 

society,  3  :  265-72,  February  19, 1916. 
Read  b«fore  the  suhsectfon  on  elementary  education  of  the  Pan-American  scientific  congress. 
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409.  PoliticB  against  the  schools.    New  republic,  6  :  32-33,  February  12,  1916. 

Di  cusses  the  introduction  of  the  Gary  system  In  New  York  City .    A  favorable  critique. 

410.  Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  York.    A  Gary  schoors 

success  in  New  York  city.     11  p.    8*.     {Its  Bulletin  no.  28.    March  7,  1916) 

A  report  by  Associate  Superintendent  McAndrew  upon  the  work  of  Public  school  80,  Brooklyn, 
which  has  t>een  operating  for  over  a  year  on  the  Oary  plan. 

411.  Sailer,  T.  H.  P.    Some  modem  influences  in  education.     Chinese  recorder 

(Peking,  China)  47  :  83-89,  February  1916. 
Conditions  in  China  described. 

412.  Sch&del,  Bemliard.    Unsere  kulturellen  beziehungen  zu  S&damerika  vor  und 

nach  dem  kriege.  Internationale  monatsschrift  fiir  wissenschaft,  kunst  und 
technik,  10  :  302-27,  December  1,  1915. 

PEDAGOGICS   AND  DIDACTICS. 

413.  Domblilth,  Otto.    Deutscheserziehungsbuch;  ratgeber  fUr  eltem  und  erzieher. 

Wiesbaden,  J.  F.  Beigmann,  1915.    252  p.    8°. 

414.  Heywang,  Ernst.    Der  deutsch-unterricht  in  der  wenig  gegliederten  land- 

Bchule.  Methodisches  handbuch  fur  landlehrer.  Prag  Annahof,  A.  Haase, 
1916.  222  p.  8°.  (Sammlung  methodischer  handbflcher  im*  sinne  der 
schaffenden  arbeit  und  kunsterziehung.    nr.  14) 

415.  Johnson,  T.  Edward.    Correct  habit  forming  drills.    American  schoolmaster, 

9  :  49-62,  February  1916. 

Paper  read  before  the  Grammar  school  section  of  the  Iowa  state  tcacben*  aasodatian,  November 
4, 1915. 

Suggestions  relative  to  correct  habits  and  their  formation. 

416.  Heyerhardt,  M.  W.    Paul  Natorp's  social  pedagogy.     Pedagogical  seminary, 

23  :  51-62,  March  1916. 
A  list  of  Paul  Xatorp's  worxs  Is  appended. 

417.  Schaxrelmann,  H.     Von  der  kunst  des  scrhilderns  und  erzahlens  in  der  schule. 

Neue  bahnen,  27  :  13-27,  January  1916. 

418.  Townsend,  H.  O.    Science  in  education.     Educational  review,  51  :  295-304, 

March  1916. 

Discusses  his  subject  under  two  heads:  (1)  In  what  sense  is  education  a  science;  (3)  What  is 
the  value  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  other  sciences  In  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  human 
education?  Agrees  with  Bergson  that  life  "can  never  be  completely  stated  in  a  rationalistic 
equation." 

419.  Wagner,  Charles  A.    An  overlooked  reason  for  education.    Optimist  (Scran- 

ton,  Pa.),  2  : 6-7,  February  1916. 

Writer  says  that  not  ''education  for  life,"  but  "education  for  all  one's  life,"  must  be  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  good  citizen. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

420.  Bruckner,  Leo  and  King,  Irving.    A  study  of  the  Fernald  form -board.     Psy- 

chological clinic,  9  :  249-57,  February  15,  1916. 

421.  Doll,  E.  A.    Woolley  and  Fischer's  ''Mental  and  physical  measurements  of 

working  children."  A  critical  review.  [Vineland,  N.  J.,  1916]  20  p.  4**. 
(Publications  of  the  training  school  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  Dept.  of  research, 
no.  6,  January  1916) 

422.  Gutberlet,  Constantin.    Experimen telle  psychologie  mit  besonderer  bertlck- 

sichtigung  der  pSdagogik.    Paderborn,  F.  Sch6ningh,  1915.    367  p.    8°. 
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423.  Guyer^  Michael  F.    Being  well-bom;  an  introduction  to  eugenics.    Indian- 

apolis, The  Bobbs-Merrill  company  [1916]    374  p.    illus.    12**.    (Childhood 
and  youth  Beries,  ed  by  M.  V.  O'Shea) 

424.  Haines,  Thomas  H.    Relative  values  of  point-scale  and  year-scale  measure- 

ments of  one  thousand  minor  delinquents.    Journal  of  experimental  psychology, 
1  :  51-82,  February  1916. 

Contrfbuted  from  the  Bureau  of  iuvenile  research,  Columbtu,  Ohio,  to  vol.  1,  no.  1,  of  Journal  of 
experimental  xwychology,  Prhiceton,  X.  J. 

425.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard.    Measuring  the  work  of  the  public  schools.    Cleve- 

land, 0.,  The  Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    290  p. 
diagrs.    12®.    ([Cleveland  foundation.    Publications]  10) 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  educational  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the 
Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

426.  Messer,  August.    Die    apperzeption    als    grundbegriff    der    padagogischen 

psychologic.    Berlin,  Reuthor  &  Reichard,  1915.     144  p.    8°. 

427.  Otis,  Arthur  S.    Some   locrical  aspects  of  the   Binet  scale.    Psychological 

review,  23  :  129-52,  March  1916. 
To  be  continued. 

428.  Payne,  Georg^e  Henry.    The  children  m  human  progress.    New  York  and 

London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1916.    xix,  400  p.    illus.    8**. 

This  special  historical  monograph  underta!ce»  to  present  the  position  of  the  ehild  in  his  social, 
political,  and  humanitarian  existence  in  all  nations  and  In  all  eras. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

429.  jyaxde,  Marvin  L.     How  may  moving  pictures  be  made  really  educativeP 

Sierra  educational  news,  12  :  77-80,  February  1916. 

Portion  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Southern  sertion  of  the  California  teachers'  association. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  says  that  the  educational  value  of  the  motion  pictures  available  at  the 
present  time  has  been  considerably  over-rated.  **l(  the  films  can  be  produced  primarily  for  the 
schools,  with  the  educative  aspect  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  producer,  and  If  they  can  be  s'.ill- 
fully  presented  by  sympathetic  teachers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  their  possibilities." 

SPEaAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

430.  Barrows,  Sarah  T.    Experimental  phonetics  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  language . 

Pedagogical  seminary,  23  :  63-75,  March  1916. 

431.  Bjomson,  J.  S.    The  modem  language  problem.    American  schoolmaster, 

9  :  63-71,  February  1916. 

Ta'  ing  German  as  an  example,  the  writer  discusses  the  aim  of  modem  language  teaching  and 
the  materials  to  be  used  In  teaching  it, 

498.  Brewer,  John  H.  Oral  English.  Directions  and  exercises  for  planning  and 
delivering  the  common  kinds  of  talks,  together  with  guidance  for  debating  and 
parliamentary  practice.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1916] 
396  p.    12^ 

433.  Chickering,  Edward  C.    The  direct  method  in  Latin:    results.    Classical 

journal,  11 :  348-56,  March  1916. 
Experiment  tried  in  Jamaica  high  school.  New  York  city. 

434.  Deem,  Eleanora  F.    The  teaching  of  versification  in  the  high  school.    English 

journal,  5  :  119-30,  February  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  rational  council  of  teachers  of  English,  Chicago,  111.,  November  26, 1915. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  says  that  in  her  opinion  "there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  a  teacher  of 
English  may  present  to  her  pupils  that  repays  more  abundantly  any  personal  eflort  she  may  put 
into  it  than  does  the  teaching  of  ▼ersiilcation:  nothing  that  has  more  satisfactory  results,  and  noth- 
ing iieuther-reaching  or  more  lasting  in  its  influence." 
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435.  Dodge,  Bichard  B.    Some  problems  in  geographic  education  with  special 

reference  to  secondary  schools.    School  and  society,  3  :  253-66,  February  19, 
1916. 

.    Proddentia]  address  delivered  before  the  Aasoclatioii  of  American  geographers,  Washingtoo, 
December  1915. 

436.  Dungaiiy  Margaret  B.    The  importance  of  the  study  of  literature  in  the  high 

school.    Education,  36  :  437-42,  March  1916. 

Saysthatthestudy  of  English  literature  olTers  **  unique  opportunities  for  Intensifying  the  mental 
and  emotional  life  of  the  student/'  We  need  to  stem  the  current  moving  in  the  dtaection  of  purely 
scientific  and  material  progress. 

437.  Bpstein,  Izhac.    La  pens6e  et  la  polyglossie.    Essai  psychologique  et  didac- 

tique.    Lausanne,  Payot  et  cie.  [1916]    216,  iv  p.    12°. 

The  author,  who  Is  laur^at  of  the  University  of  Lausanne,  concludes  that  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  is  a  waste  of  time  from  the  standpoint  of  reason  and  education.  For  practical  purposes 
It  is  enough  to  read  several  languages,  but  to  speak  only  one. 

438.  OoBse,  Bdmund.    The  modem  languages  after  the  war.    Modem  language 

teaching  (London)  12  : 1-10,  Febmary  1916. 

Believes  in  a  great  recrudescence  of  the  French  language  in  English  schools.  Says  it  is  rather 
rare  to  find  an  English  officer  who  spea*  s  or  even  reads  French  with  ease.  Discusses  at  some  length 
the  German  attitude  towards  English  education. 

439.  Haighty  Elizabeth  H.    The  attitude  of  the  college  toward  the  work  in  Latin 

in  the  secondary  school.    Classical  journal,  11 :  357-64,  March  1916. 

A  comprehensive  examination  in  Latin  should  consist  ''of  sight  translation  from  Latin  into 
English  and  from  English  into  Latin;  and  of  such  questions  on  the  prepared  text  as  will  test 
knowledge  of  forms  and  s>iitax,  but  most  of  all,  acquired  background  and  intelligent  inteipre* 
tatlons." 

440.  Kirkpatrick,  Edwin  A.    The  use  of  money;  how  to  save  and  how  to  spend. 

Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Meirill  company  [1915]    10  p.  L,  226  p.    12''.    (Child- 
hood and  youth  series,  ed.  by  M.  V.  O'Shea) 

441.  Krause,  Carl  A.    Why  the  direct  method  for  a  modem  language?    Educational 

review,  51 :  254-67,  March  1916. 

Says  that  the  teacher  must  be  master  of  his  subject,  and  must  teach  German  and  French  as  living 
languages.    Advocates  the  direct  method  of  teaching.    Outlines  a  curriculum  of  studies. 

442.  LawBon,  Mary  F.    The  socialization  of  language  study  in  the  junior  high 

school.    Pedagogical  seminary,  23  :  76-85,  March  1916. 

443.  Mackie,  Bansom  A.    What   to    teach    in   history.    Education,    36  :  456-58, 

March  1916. 
Advocates  teaching  of  social  life  of  nations,  with  less  stress  on  military  and  political  history. 

444.  Millikan,  Bobert  A.    The  elimination  of  waste  in  the  teaching  of  high  school 

science.    School  science  and  mathematics,  16  :  194-202,  March  1916. 

Discussion,  p.  203-9. 

Read  before  the  Physics  section  of  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers, 
Chicago,  December  26, 1915. 

445.  Moritz,  Bobert  E.    Mathematics  and  eflBiciency  Lq  secondary  school  work. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  16  :  233-45,  March  1916. 

446.  Nitze,  William  A.    ''The  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  granmiatical  nomen- 

clature."   A  rejoinder  to  Miss  Cipriani.    School  review,  24  :  188-95,  March 
1916. 

Criticizes  Miss  Cipriani,  who  pleads  in  favor  of  teachbig  French  from  the  point^f-viewof  French. 
Miss  Cipriani's  article  appeared  in  the  School  review  for  December  1915. 

447.  P.,  J.    L'enseignement  dee  langues  vivantes  et  la  culture  classique.    Revue 

universitaire,  25  :  23-30,  January  1916. 
A  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  German  after  the  war. 
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448.  PaxBon,  Frederic  L.    The  study  of  recent  American  history.    History  teach- 

er'a  magazine,  7  :  75-80,  March  1916. 

This  issue  contains  other  articles  on  the  same  subject  by  C.  R.  Lingley,  R.  M.  McElroy,  and 
R.  E.  Phyfe. 

449.  Pratt,  Waldo  8.    The  educational  values  of  music.    Journal  of  education,  83  : 

229-32,  243,  March  2,  1916.  * 

An  address  before  the  Music  section  of  the  Connecticut  state  teachers'  association,  October  22, 
1915. 

450.  Pfentout,  Henri.    L'enseignement  de  I'hlstoire  locale  au  lyc^  et  k  T^ole. 

Revue  intemationale  de  Tenseignement,  36  :  36-52,  January-February  1916. 

451.  Sickard,  G.  E.    Teaching    Latin    translation.    School    reivew,    24  :  215-18, 

March  1916. 

Di  scusses  the  results  of  an  experiment  begun  in  September,  1915,  with  a  Vergil  class  of  24  students 
in  Oakland  city  high  school,  Indiana.    The  course  was  elective. 

452.  Steams,  Wallace  N.    The  rehabilitation  of  Greek.    Education,  36  :  443-48, 

March  1916. 

Dwells  on  the  Increasing  significance  of  the  modem  Greek  people.  Advocates  the  modem 
approach  to  a  language  that  has  ne'.er  ceased  to  be  spoken  and  written. 

453.  Straus,  8.  W.    Thrift— an   educational  necessity.    School  and  home  educa- 

tion, 35  :  220-23,  March  1916. 
Address  delivered  before  the  National  council  of  education  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Febraary  21, 1910. 

454.  Surette,  Thomas  Whitney.    Music  for  children.    Atlantic  monthly,  117  :  356- 

65,  March  1916. 

455.  Thomas,  Joseph  H.    Do  thought-courses  produce  thinkingP    English  journal, 

5:79-88,  February  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  College  section  of  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  November 
26, 1915. 

Disousses  the  teaching  of  composition  in  colleges  and  says  that  the  proper  place  for  a  "course  in 
ideas"  or  a  '^thought-course ''  is  in  the  senior  and  not  the  f^hman  year. 

456.  Wickham,  Joseph  Francis.    The  teaching  of  English  poetry.    Catholic  edu- 

cational review,  11 :  193-205,  March  1916. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

457.  Bell,  Alexander  Qraham.    Auto-education  continued  in  the  primary  school. 

Freedom  for  the  child,  2:8-15,  January  1916. 

458.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.    The  second  crisis  of  childhood.    School  and  society, 

3:370-78,  March  11,  1916. 

Address  at  the  Virginia  state  kindergarten  imion,  Richmond,  November  26, 1915. 

Gives  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  kindergarten  and  then  co^isiders  some  of  the  facts  of  child 
nature  that  may  be  observed  by  means  of  this  organization. 

459.  McManis,  John  T.     Individual  differences  in  the  early  grades.    School  and 

society,  3  :  289-95,  February  26,  1916. 

Says  tliat  more  children  fail  In  the  first  grade  than  in  any  other  grade.  A  dvocntes  more  flexibility 
of  work  in  the  first  grade  and  a  greater  attention  to  individual  differences. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

460.  Bateman,  J.  W.    A  survey  of  twenty-three  rural  districts  of  Desoto  parish, 

Louisiana.  Made  under  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Bateman,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  rural  education,  State  normal  school,  Natchitoches,  La.  [Natchitoches, 
La.,  1915]  31  p.  illuB.  8®.  (Normal  quarterly  of  the  Louisiana  state  normal 
school,    vol.  IV,  no.  4) 
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461.  Countryman,  B.  L.    How  rural  schools  can  better  meet  the  needs  of  rural  life. 

Education,  36  :  425-36,  March  1916. 

Rural  schools  should  be  related  to  country  life.  "Elementary  schools,"  says  the  writer,  "have 
formuhted  the  same  course  of  study  for  the  city  as  for  the  rural  school."  Deplores  present  condi- 
tions,  and  urges  differentiation  in  the  course  of  study  from  that  of  the  city  school. 

462.  Pavrot,  Leo  M.    As  others  see  us.    Arkansas  teacher,  4  : 1-4,  March  1916. 

A  \-isit  to  some  rural  schools,  showing  the  different  types  of  schools  and  teachers. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

463.  Collins,  Joseph  V.    Adaptation.    Educational  review,  51 ;  286-94,  March  1916. 

Discusses  high  school  methods  of  instruction.  Writer  thinks  the  secondary  school  is  too  liberal 
in  permitting  pupils  to  select  their  own  courses,  and  then  too  strict  in  holding  them  to  these  courses 
once  they  are  selected.  Only  the  cream  of  the  school  as  regards  ability  should  be  permitted  to 
specialize.    Presents  a  scheme  for  solving  the  difllculty. 

464.  Eliot,  Ch£trles  W.    Changes  needed  in  American  sej^ondary  education.    New 

York,  General  education  board,  1916.    29  p.    8®.    (Publications  of  the  General 
education  board.     Occasional  papers,  no.  2) 

Writer  says  that  American  secondary  schools  should  give  more  attention  to  hand,  ear,  and  eye 
work,  and  to  the  sciences  of  obser\*ation— chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  geological  and  ethno- 
graphical geography.  The  time  for  these  new  subjects  is  to  be  gained  by  reducing  the  allotment 
to  memory  subjects  and  to  mathematics,  by  lengthening  the  school  day,  and  by  shortening  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 

465.  Hartwell,  Charles  8.    The  junior  high  school  for  increased  economy  and  effi- 

ciency.   American  teacher,  5  :  37-39,  March  1916. 

Advocates  reorganizing  the  New  York  city  schools  on  the  junior  high  school  plan.  Says  that  both 
economy  and  eiBciency  will  be  promoted  by  this  form  of  reorganization. 

466.  High  school  teachers  association  of  New  York  city.    The  jimior  high  school. 

28  p.    8«>.    (Its  Bulletin,  no.  59,  January  1916) 

Contains:  1.  T.  H.  Briggs:  The  junior  high  school,  p.  1-13.  2.  C.  S.  Hartwell:  The  junior  high 
school  in  New  York  city,  p .  14-16.  3.  Joseph  Abelson:  The  junior  high  school ,  p.  16-22.  4.  Joseidh 
Abelson:  A  bibliography  of  the  junior  high  school,  p.  22-28. 

467 .  Maphis,  Charles  G.    A  plea  for  the  definite  rating  of  secondary  schools.    School 

review,  24  :  203-6,  March  1916. 

The  writer,  who  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  set  about  to  find  a  method  of  judging 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  by  the  products  sent  to  the  University.    Gives  a  statistical  table. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states, 
held  at  Nashville,  October  28, 1915. 

468.  Snedden,  David.    New  problems  in  secondary  education.    School  review, 

24:177-87,  March  1916. 

Discusses  the  tend»icy  of  education  to  be  become  scientific,  to  become  a  Held  of  applied  science. 
Among  other  things  the  WTiter  contends  that  the  high  schools  "do  not  give  training  or  instruction 
toward  citizenship  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of  aim  or  definite  principles  of  method." 
Treats  the  subject  of  vocational  education  at  some  length. 

469.  Williams,  L.  A.    Democracy's  school.    North  Carolina  high  school  bulletiD, 

7  :  34-39,  January  1916. 

To  be  continued. 

Treats  of  the  development  of  the  public  high  school  among  our  own  people. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

470.  Dick,  George  8.    The  importance  of  a  department  of  rural  education  in  all  in- 

stitutions training  teachers  for  rural  schools.    Better  schools,  2  :  27-30,  February 
1916. 

Discusses  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  rural  school  pupil,  the  lines  of  service  expected  of  the  rural 
school  teacher,  and  the  training  necessary. 
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471.  FuTBt,  Clyde.    The  status  of  the  university  professor  in  the  United  States.    Col- 

umbia university  quarterly,  18  :  148-58,  March  1916. 

Read  at  the  second  Pan-American  scientlf  c  congress  in  December  1915. 
In  snmmarLJng  the  writer  says  that  ''socially  there  is  no  better  status  in  the  land  than  that  of  the 
oniversity  professor." 

472.  HoBic,  James  Fleming.    A  survey  of  instruction  in  the  Chicago  normal  college. 

Educational  bi-monthly,  10  :  205-16,  February  1916. 

Principal  William  B.  Owen  appointed  several  committees  of  the  faculty  of  the  Chicago  normal 
college  to  study  the  work  of  the  institution  and  prepare  reports.  This  article  contains  the  outlhM 
of  the  committee  on  instruction  and  a  sample  answer  for  those  who  may  be  interested  in  undertaking 
some  sort  of  inventory  of  their  own  institutions.    The  complete  report  will  be  published  later. 

473.  Preston,  Josephine.    Teachers'  cottages  and  rural  home  economics.    Journal 

of  home  economics,  8  :  109-12,  March  1916. 

Presented  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  association,  Seattle, 
1915. 

474.  Roberts,  J.  E.    The  efficiency  of  the  teacher.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education, 

48  :  40-43,  February  1916. 

475.  Wager,  B.  E.    On  the  training  of  teachers  of  nature-study.    Nature^tudy  re- 

view, 12  :  47-55,  February  1916. 

476.  Walk,  Geoi^e  E.    Some  recent  tendencies  in  state  normal  schools.    Pedagog- 

ical seminary,  23  : 1-13,  March  1916. 

"The  discussion  of  students  and  teachers  in  this  study  has  hidicatod  the  following  tendencies: 
(1)  A  large  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of  normal  school  students  for  1913  as  compared  with 
1903  ...  (2)  A  large  increase  in  the  entire  number  of  normal  school  teachers  employed  for  1913  as 
compared  with  1903  ...  (3)  A  large  increase  in  the  entire  number  of  normal  school  teachers 
holding  degrees  in  1913  as  compared  with  1903  ..." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

477.  Allen,  William  H.    "Smashing  the  looking-glass."    Survey,  35  :  602-6,  Feb- 

ruary 19,  1916. 

Discusses  the  general  subject  of  surveys  of  higher  education,  with  emphasis  on  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.    It  is  followed  by  a  rejoinder  by  G.  H.  Mead,  p.  607, 610. 

478.  Aznexican  aasooiation  of  uuiveraity  professors.    Bulletin,    vol.  1,  part  1. 

Annual  address  of  the  president  and  General  report  of  the  Committee  on  aci^ 
demic  freedom  and  academic  tenure.  December,  1915.  43  p.  8°.  (H.  W. 
Tyler,  secretary,  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  Boston,  Mass.) 

479.  Blaasdell,  Thomas  C.    Should  colleges  admit  high-school  graduates  without 

r^;ard  to  subjects  studied  in  the  high  school?  School  and  society,  3  :  366-70, 
March  11, 1916. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Pennsylvania  state  teachers'  association,  Scranton,  December  28, 1910. 
Says  that  the  colleges  should  be  more  democratic  both  in  entrance  requirements  and  courses 
of  study. 

480.  Bddy,  William  W.    The  Princeton  curriculum:  its  limitations  and  its  needs. 

Princeton  alumni  weekly,  16  :  50&-11,  March  8, 1916. 
This  paper  received  second  place  in  the  LeBoutillicr  curriculum  contest. 

481.  Fleming,  J.  A.    The  organization  of  scientific  research.    Nature  (Ix>ndon)  96  : 

692-96,  February  17, 1916. 

Abridged  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  society  of  arts,  February  9, 1910. 
Discusses  the  training  of  men  to  conduct  scientific  and  industrial  research.    A  plea  for  closer 
cooperation  between  universities  and  technical  colleges  and  factories. 

482.  Monroe,  Paul.    The  university  a  memorial  to  men.    Columbia  imiversity 

quarterly,  18  :  113-21,  March  1916. 

"The  university  is  a  memorial  to  men  in  the  permanency  of  its  contribution  to  lifor^^  t 
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483.  Boberts,  T.  F.    The  university  of  a  small  nation.    Contemporary  review,  109  : 

24(M6,  February  1916. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  University  of  Wales.    Also  a  plea  for  the  study  of  Welsh  literatnre. 

484.  Webb,  Williazxi  A.    Is  there  still  room  for  the  humanities  in  a  college  of  liberal 

arts?    School  and  society,  3  :  361-66,  March  11, 1916. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  President  C.  B.  Brewer  at  Meredith  college,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  February  3, 1916. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

485.  Caldwell,  Horace  N.    Supervision  of  grades  by  high  school  principal.    Sierra 

educational  news,  12  :  98-101,  February  1916. 

Gives  a  plan  of  supervision  for  the  union  district  type,  the  advantages  of  the  plan  and  objectioos 
to  it. 

486.  OhanceUor,  WiUiazn  Batabrook.    School  board  organization  and  functions: 

the  progress  of  a  quarter  century.    American  school  board  journal,  52  ':  11-14, 
82,  March  1916. 
To  be  concluded  In  the  April  Issue. 

487.  Ohorchill,  Thomas  W.    The  superintendent  as  the  layman  sees  him.    Journal 

of  education,  83  :  263-65,  270,  March  9, 1916. 

488.  Coflman,  Lotus  D.    Differentiated    curriculum    versus    common    elements. 

School  and  home  education,  35  :  213-15,  March  1916. 

Paper  on  the  same  subject  by  W.  C.  Bagley,  p.21M8. 

Both  papers  were  read  before  the  Department  of  saperfntendence  of  the  National  education 
association,  at  Detroit,  February  24, 1916. 

489.  Marsh,  J.  F.    One  board  or  more  for  state  educational  institutionsP    American 

school,  2  :  44-46,  February  1916. 
"  The  secretary  of  a  State  board  of  education  discusses  the  advantages  of  such  a  plan  for  control 
-     of  all  the  state's  higher  educational  institutions,  as  he  sees  them." 

490.  Monro,  WiUiani  Bennett.    School  administration.    In  his  Principles  and 

methods  of  municipal  administration.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1916.    p.  356-402. 

491.  Peters,  Charles  C.    What  the  grammar  school  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the 

higher  schools.    Education,  36:415-24,  March  1916. 

Advocates  the  six-year  high  school.  The  gap  between  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school 
should  be  eliminated,  making  the  two  one  continuous  whole.-  ''It  is  highly  abnormal  that  there 
should  come  here  in  our  school  system  a  break  where  nature  has  provided  no  corresponding  break 
in  the  life  of  the  youth.  .  .  .  School  organization  should  certainly  follow  nature  in  breakfaig  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  the  seventh  grades  instead  of  between  the  eighth  and  the  ninth." 

492.  Progress  in  school  administration  during  25  years.    American  school  board  jour- 

nal, 52  :  16-17,  60-70,  March  1916. 

Letters  from  representative  state  superbitendents. 

The  opinions  of  representative  business  men  on  the  progress  in  city  school  administration  are 
given  on  pages  29-30,  77-80  of  this  same  issue. 

493.  Winship,  A.  E.    To  whom  is  the  board  of  education  responsible?    Journal  of 

education,  83  :  270-72,  March  9, 1916. 

"Members  of  boards  of  education  are  responsible  first,  last  and  always,  eversrwhere,  at  all  times 
to  the  children  and  to  them  alone." 

494.  Wright,  G.  W.    High  school  text  books.    Sierra  educational  news,  12  :  83-85, 

February  1916. 

Objections  to  the  state  publication  of  text  book?. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

495.  Oazming,  J.  B.    The  meaning  of  student  marks.    School  review,  24  :  196-202, 

March  1916. 

Result  of  a  statistical  stady  of  all  marks  given  *' daring  a  period  of  five  years  in  ten  courses  (two 
In  each  of  five  departments)  in  a  very  large  school  whose  marking  system  is  based  upon  implied 
positive  standards." 

496.  Deatsch,  Abraham.    Some  broader  aspects  of  school  discipline.    Education, 

30:449-^5,  March  1916. 

Discusses  subject  from  five  ooints  of  view:  (1)  Present  health  and  physical  condition;  (2)  Home 
life  and  attitude  toward  school;  (3)  Past  history;  (4)  School  record;  (5)  Leisure.    To  be  continued. 

497.  Bngrlexnan,  James  O.    Methods  and  results  of  classroom  supervision.    Ameri- 

can schoolmaster,  9  :  72-79,  February  1916. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Principals'  section  of  the  IlUnois  state  teachers'  association,  at  Spring- 
field, December  29, 1915. 

498.  Every  child  at  the  school  door.    Survey,  35  :  634-35,  February  26, 1916. 

A  plea  for  Individual  instruction.  Discusses  a  monograph  recently  published  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  normal  school,  the  result  of  a  two-years'  exx>crlcnce  with  a  system  of  individual  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  elementary  grades.  See  item  306:  "In  re  Every  chUd,  a  minor,  w.  Lockstep 
schooling;  a  suit  in  equity."    Compiled  by  F.  Burk. 

499.  Hartwell,  Shattuok  O.    Overcrowded  schools  and  the  platoon  plan.    Cleve- 

land, O.,  The  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.  77  p.  12®. 
([Cleveland  foimdation.    Publications]  9) 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  educational  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Survey 
committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  hi  1915. 

600.  Preston,  Carlton  B.    Are  our  schools  hitting  the  markP    Educational  review, 
51:275-85,  March  1916. 

Criticises  the  marking  system  in  vogue  in  our  schools.  Says  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  crjring  evil 
In  its  effects  upon  the  morals  of  impils.  Advocates  the  substitution  therefore  of  a  regular  monthly 
statement  in  answer  to  only  two  questions:  "  (1)  How  nearly,  In  your  opinion,  is  this  pupil  making 
the  best  of  his  abilities  as  a  scholar;  (2)  Is  he,  so  fiEir  as  you  have  observed  this  month,  manly  and 
straight-fbrwaid  In  his  deaUngi  both  with  school  ofBcials  and  with  his  classmates  T  " 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

501.  National  fire  protection  aasodatioii,  Boston,  Mass.    Fire  protection  in 

schools.    16  p.    illus.    8^. 

502.  Schoclhouse  construction  and  equipment  in  their  relation  to  school  neighborhood 

centers.    Playgroimd,  9  :  433-41,  March  1916. 

This  article  is  published  through  the  "courtesy  of  the  Women'^  municipal  league  of  Boston. 
Supplement  to  the  Bulletin,  April  1915.  Prepared  by  Conmilttee  on  schoolhouse  construction 
and  equipment  in  their  relation  to  school  centers,  Alice  O.  Brandeis,  chahman  .  .  .  Extracts  only 
are  published." 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

503.  Bennett,  Victoria  B.  M.    Some  shortcomings  and  limitations  of  the  school 

medical  service.    Child  (London)  6  :  240-46,  February  1916. 
Conditions  in  England  described. 

504.  BerkowitZy  J.  H.    Free  municipal  clinics  for  school  children;  a  review  of  the 

work  of  the  school  children's  nose  and  throat  clinics  in  New  York  city  and  con- 
ditions which  necessitate  such  institutions.  [New  York,  1916]  16  p.  illus. 
8®.  (Department  of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Reprint  ser.  no.  41. 
February  1916.) 
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505.  Holt,  Ethelyn  Fay.    The  child  and  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the  edu- 

cative process.    Middle-west  school  review,  8  :  15-17,  March  1916. 
'  Discusses  principally  the  school  and  the  health  of  the  child. 

506.  Jacksoxiy  Edward.    Cards  for  sight-testing  in  schools.    Ophthalmic  record, 

25  :  109-14,  March  1916. 

Argues  that  the  ordinary  letter  tests  are  inadequate  to  produce  results.  MaVes  a  strong  plea  for 
the  International  test  of  visual  acuity,  established  by  the  International  ophthalmological  congress 
held  at  Naples  in  1909.  This  test  consists  of  the  broVen-rIng  device— placed  at  the  center  of  a  square 
or  circular  card.  "It  can  be  concealed,"  says  the  writer,  "an  instiint  and  turned  in  either  direction; 
and  the  person  tested  can  not  rightly  guess  in  which  direction  it  is  turned,  more  than  once  in  four 
or  eight  times."    It  fumislies  a  fixed  or  constant  standard. 

607.  McCord,  dinton  P.  The  school  nurse  and  her  work.  American  education, 
19  :  401-407,  March  1916. 

Prepared  for  the  National  organization  for  public  health  nursing,  meeting  in  convention  in  Ban 
Francisco,  June  21-25, 1915. 

Considers  the  scope  of  activity  of  the  school  nurse  and  what  subjects  she  must  be  familiar  with 
if  she  is  to  realL:e  her  greatest  possibilities  in  school  health  work. 

508.  MiUberry,  Guy  8.    The  problem  of  dental  hygiene  in  children.    Child  (Lon- 

don) 6  :  247-52,  February  1916. 

Review  of  conditions  in  Great  Britain.  Advocates  the  creation  of  a  new  field  of  dental  practi- 
tbners  to  be  known  as  dental  hygienlsts.    Importance  of  the  problem. 

509.  New  York  association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor.    New 

York  school  lunch  committee.    In  its  Year  book,  1915.    p.  83-88. 
Making  inexpensive  lunches  available  to  100,000  school  children. 

510.  Prichard,  Emma.    Open-air  schools.    School  and  home,  8  : 9-12,  February 

1916. 

Considers  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  establishing  of  open-air  schools,  the  program  which 
was  carried  out  in  them,  the  results,  as  tabulated  by  educators  and  physicians  who  have  been 
observing  as  trained  scientists  interested  in  finding  the  results  of  an  experiment,  and  then  gives 
the  modifications  that  have  been  made  in  the  original  plans  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

611.  Bray,  W.  J.    The   schoors   responsibility   for  physical   efficiency.    ^lissouri 

school  journal,  33  :  58-64,  February  1916. 

612.  Baycroft,  Joseph  E.    The  educational  value  of  athletics  in  schools  and  col* 

leges.    School  and  society,  3  :  295-300,  February  26,  1916. 

Read  at  the  29th  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Philadelphia,  November  26, 1915. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

513.  Kirkpatrick,  Edwin  A.  Fundamentals  of  sociology,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  community  and  educational  problems.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  company  [1916]    x,  291  p.    W. 

This  book  was  prepared  with  the  conviction  that  sociology  may  be  of  as  much  value  to  educaiion 
as  psychology. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

614.  Slingerland,  Williazn  H.  Child- welfare  work  in  California.  Survey,  35  :  700- 
702,  March  11, 1916. 

An  illustrated,  statistical  article  based  upon  a  study  of  child-caring  agencies  and  institutions  of 
California,  published  recently  by  the  Russell  8age  Foundation. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION. 

515.  Baker,  Bay  Staimard.    How  to  teach  moralB  to  boys  and  girls.    American 

magazine,  81  :  ^11,  70-71,  February  1916.    illus. 

Describes  Milton  Fairohlld's  "dramatic  device"  for  improving  the  character  of  chlbdren  by  the 
ase  of  pictures. 

516.  Svetty  Harry  P.    The  individual  in   education.    Education,  36  :  462-67, 

March  1915. 
Ethical  growth  of  children  discussed.    Best  methods  of  training,  etc. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

517.  Brown,  Frank  UeweUyn.    Sunday  school  officers  manual;    the  training  of 

officers  and  committees.    A  practical  course  for  Sunday  school  leaders.    New 
York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon  press  [«1916]    254  p.    16°. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

il8.  Crafts,  Wilbur  Fiak.    An  American  plan  for  keeping  the  Bible  in  public 
schools.    [Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  191$]    p.  193-216.    8°. 

519.  Friedman,  Lee  M.    The  parental  right  to  control  the  religious  education  of  a 
child.    Harvard  law  review,  29  :  485-500,  March  1916. 

Reviews  the  history  of  the  subject  from  the  sixteenth  century,  in  England,  to  the  present  day . 
Cites  many  legal  cases. 

580.  Grant,  Warren  P.    Scientific  management  and  Sunday  school  superintendence. 
Biblical  world,  47  :  161-67,  March  1916. 

Purpose  of  the  article  is  to  show  that  "the  present  basis  of  superintendency  organization  in  the 
Sunday  school,  namely, the  adult,  intermediate, and  primary  departments,  is  itmdamentaly  wrong, 
if  the  result  desired  is  an  efBciently  conducted  school." 

521.  liatthewB,  Basil  Joseph,  ed.    The  fascinated  child;  talks  with  boys  and  girls. 

London  and  Edinbuigh,  New  York  [etc.]    Fleming  H.  Revell  company  [19 — ] 
205  p.    12^^. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

522.  Bennett,  Charles  A.    The  school  factory  at  Bradley  institute.    Manual  train- 

ing and  vocational  education,  17:  520-34,  March  1916. 
Deals  with  the  adaptation  of  the  factory  system  to  school  conditions. 

523.  Bem^tson,  Caroline.    Private  trade  schools  in  Chicago.    Manual  training  and 

vocational  education,  17:  497--510,  March  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  the  private  trade  schools  of  Chicago  supply  vocational  training  for  a  consid- 
erable group  of  the  population,  many  of  the  students  having  come  from  smaller  towns  where  trade 
training  can  not  be  secured. 

524.  Davenport,  Eugene.    The  educative  value  of  work.— VII.  Resourcefulness. 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  29:  308,  March  1916. 

To  be  continued  next  month. 

Other  articles  in  the  same  series  are  on  the  Intellectual  element  in  manual  labor,  Turning  failure 
into  success,  Accuracy,  Efficiency,  and  Decision. 

525.  Education  for  work.    New  republic,  6  :  145-46,  March  11, 1916. 

Discusses  \'ocational  education,  and  primarily  the  introduction  of  the  Gary  system  into  New 
York  City. 

526.  Kane,  Sandy  Morrow.    The  manual-training  idea.    Industrial-arts  magazine, 

5:93-96,  March  1916. 

Says  our  schools  should  give  our  boys  initiative  and  ability,  and  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
movements  toward  eqntpptng  boys  with  these  qualifications  is  the  development  of  the  manual  side 
of  the  curricnlnm  in  conjunction  with  the  intellectual  side.  Thinks  that  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
education  to-day  are  being  made  in  that  phase  of  education  called  manual  training. 
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527.  Willoug^hby,  George.    Paying  wages  to  boys  in  public  schools.    National 

magazine,  43  :  889-92,  February  1916. 

Tells  about  the  trade  school  or  Boardman  appientloe  shops  of  the  dty  school  district  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

528.  Blackford,  Catherine  H.  H.  and  Newcomb,  Arthur.    Analyzing  character. 

The  .new  science  of  judging  men;  misfits  in  business,  the  home  and  social  life. 
New  York,  The  Review  of  reviews  company,  1916.    488  p.    illua.    8®. 

529.  Hadley,  Arthur  T.    Choosing  a  career.    Yale  alumni  weekly,   25  :  698-99, 

March  3, 1916. 

Address  delivered  to  seniors  on  February  24  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  appointments. 

"In  the  choice  of  a  career  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered:  fitness,  opportonlty,  and 
reward."    Each  requirement  is  considered  separately. 

530.  JacobSy  Charles  Louis,  eomp.    A  vocational  guidance  bibliography,  prepared 

for  school  and  public  libraries  and  arranged  especially  for  youths,  teachers  and 
specialists,  compiled  for  the  Commissioner  of  industrial  and  vocational  educa* 
tion.  January,  1916.  California,  State  printing  oflSce,  1916.  24  p.  8**.  (Cal- 
ifornia state  board  of  education.    Bulletin  no.  12) 

531.  Kitson,  H.  D.    Psychological  tests  and  vocational  guidance.    School  review, 

24 :  207-14,  March  1916. 

Discusses  the  value  of  experimental  psychology  in  determining  questions  of  vocation.  Treats 
the  subject  under  two  aspects— objective  and  subjective. 

532.  O'Leary,  Iris  Prouty.    Department  store  occupations.    Cleveland,  O.,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.  127  p.  diagis.  12®. 
([Cleveland  foundation.    Publications]  11) 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  educational  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the 
Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1016. 

533.  Westgate,  O.  B.    Vocational  guidance  in  the  stadium  high  school,  Tacoma, 

Washington.  Manual  training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  511-14,  March 
1916. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION;  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

534.  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.    Proceedings  of  the 

nineteenth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  9  to  11, 
1914.  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  1915.  123  p.  8''.  (L.  R.  Taft,  secretary- 
treasurer.  East  Lansing,  Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  Anna  Barrows:  Teaching  home  economics  at  farmen'  institutes,  p.  80-84;  Dli* 
oussion,  p.  84-M.  3.  A.  C.  True:  The  use  of  the  Bmith-Lever  fund  for  firmers'  institutes  as  a 
phase  of  extension  work,  p.  107-10;  Discussion,  p.  110-13. 

535.  Lacy,  Mary  Q.    The  fanner  and  his  tools.    Educational  review,  51  :  268-74, 

March  1916. 

Advocates  various  means  for  bringing  the  farmer  fai  connection  with  the  printed  page,  such  as 
traveling  libraries,  etc. 

536.  Monahan,  A.  O.    Extension  teaching  in  agriculture  and  household  arts  in 

Ireland.    Catholic  educational  review,  11 :  221-28,  March  1916. 

537.  Steele,  Clara  H.    Domestic  art  in  the  high  school  commercial  course.    Journal 

of  home  economics,  8: 112-17,  March  1916. 
Oives  the  outline  of  a  course  in  domestic  arts  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  business  girl. 

538.  Swaim,  John  B.    The  influence  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  rural  schools. 

Oklahoma  home  and  school  herald,  24  :  94-95,  119,  March  1916. 
The  moral  and  mental  influence  for  good  on  the  pupils. 
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539.  Teaching,  vol.  2,  no.  6,  February  1,  1916.     (Household  physics) 

CoDtains:  L  E.  V.  Floyd:  Household  physics;  Its  nature  and  presentation,  p.  4-8.  2.  O.  W. 
Tidd:  Physics  in  the  household,  p.  10-14.  8.  J.  P.  Drake:  How  to  use  the  state  physics  text, 
p.  15-19. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

540.  Faixing^n,  Frederio  Bmest.    Commercial  education  in  Germany.    School 

and  society,  3  :  325-32,  March  4, 1916. 
Address  before  the  Pan-American  scientific  ooogress,  Washington,  December  29, 1915. 

541.  SteveziSy  Bertha  M.    Boys  and  girls  in  commercial  work.    Cleveland,  O.,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    181  p.    lllus.    12?. 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  educational  survey  of  Cleveland  oondaeted  by  the  Survey 
committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

542.  Bardeen,  C.  B.    Auns,  methods,  and  results  in  medical  education.    Science, 

n.  8.  43  :  367-^,  March  17. 1916. 

Presidential  address  at  the  annoal  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  Chi. 
csgo,  February  8, 1916. 

543.  Emmons,  A.  B.    How  medical  school  graduates  fare.    Harvard  graduates, 

magazine,  24  :  477-S5,  March  1916. 

A  qnastlonnalre  was  sent  to  the  graduates  of  the  Harvard  medical  school  of  the  chisses  of  1901-10, 
tndasive.  817  replies  were  received  and  recently  pablished  in  pamphlet  form.  This  article  gives 
srane  of  the  replies  to  show  the  status  of  meaicine  as  a  career. 

544.  HefEron,  John  L.    A  review  of  the  tendencies  in  medical  education  and  in  the 

practice  of  medicine.    Journal  of  sociologic  medicine,  17  :  5-11,  February  1916. 

Dwells  on  the  labomtory  method  of  instruction  and  the  improvement  of  clinical  teaching.  Briefly 
rdiearses  the  trend  of  medical  legislation  and  state  examinations. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

545.  Aflpltind,  Bupert  F.    Training  for  citizenship  in  the  schools.    New  Mexico 

journal  of  education,  12  :  13-15,  March  1916. 
Prepared  for  the  elementary  school  section  of  the  New  Hexioo  educational  association. 

546.  Beaxd,  Charles  A.    The  problem  of  training  for  public  service.    Municipal 

research,  no.  68:5-14,  December  1915. 

547.  Johnston^  Harry  H.    Education  and  the  public  service.    Nineteenth  century, 

79:478-92,  February  1916. 

Conditioos  In  QreatlBritain.  Says  among  other  things  that  the  French  language  should  certainly 
be  eqjotned  "on  all  persons  seeking  appointments  under  the  Crown."  Deplores  the  poor  teaching 
of  modem  languages.  ^ 

BOY  SCOUTS. 

MS.  West,  James  B.    The  boy  scouts  movement  in  America.    Child  (London) 
6:232-39,  February  1916. 

Popular  descriptive  article  by  chief  scout  executive  officer.  Illustrated.  Dwells  on  educational 
ud  character-formation  phases  of  the  scout  movement  in  the  United  States. 

MILITARY  TRADONG. 

549.  Garlocky  M.  A.    MtUtaiy  training  and  the  public  schools.    Northwest  journal 
of  education,  27:  296-99,  March  1916. 
flays  that  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  by  the  public  schools  wHI  be  a  physical,  mental 
ind  moral  preparation  for  industria],  governmental  and  commercial  efficiency. 
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550.  James,  Edmund  J.    Our  land  grant  colleges  as  centers  of  military  training. 

14  p.    8**. 

Abstract  of  aldress  before  the  Committee  on  military  afflairB  of  the  House  of  representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Febraary  10, 1916. 

551.  Johnston,  Charles  Hughes.    Military  training  In  the  American  high  school. 

School  and  society,  3:278-82,  February  19,  1916. 

552.  Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence.    Military  training  in  the  college.    School  and 

society,  3:317-20,  February  26,  1916. 
From  the  annual  report  of  I^sident  I^well  of  Harvard  university. 

553.  Military  training  in  high  schools.    School  bulletin,  42  :  119-24,  February  1916. 

Discusses  first,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  benefits  of  military  instruction  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  then  military  instruction  as  a  means  of  preparedness  fai  hig^  schools 
and  colleges. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

554.  Lockwood,  Laura  E.    College  women  as  wives  and  mothers.    School  and 

society,  3  :  332-38,  March  4,  1916. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

555.  The  Hampton  institute  trade  school.    Southern  workman,  45  :  153-60,  March 

1916. 

Seventh  article  of  a  series  treating  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  school  at  Hampton,  Va* 
Treats  of  painting.  Other  articles  have  appeared  as  follows:  Caipentry  and  cabinet-makjng.  May 
1913;  blacksmithing  and  wheelwrlghtlng,  January  1914;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  April  1914; 
machine  work,  January  1915;  tailoring,  April  1915;  and  plumbfaig  and  steamfitthig,  December 
1915.    Illustrated. 

556.  Hoten,  Robert  B.    A  life  of  achievement — Booker  T.  Washington.    Southern 

workman,  45  :  177-82,  March  1916. 

557.  Washington,  Booker  T.    Fifty  years  of  negro  progress.    Forum,  55 :  26^79, 

March  1916. 
A  statistical  study.    Discusses  educational  advancement  of  negro,  etc. 

EDUCATION   OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

558.  Kellor,  Frances  A.    How  to  Americanize  a  city.    American  city,  14  :  164-66, 

February  1916. 
Mentions  particularly  the  work  done  in  Detroit,  Syracuse,  and  Cleveland. 

559.  Mason,  Gregory.    An  Americanization  factory.    An  account  of  what  the 

public  schools  of  Rochester  are  doing  to  make  Americans  of  foreigners.  Out- 
look, 112  :  439-48,  February  23, 1916.    illus. 

560.  National  Americanization  committee.    Americanizing  a  city.    The  cam- 

paign for  the  Detroit  night  schools,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Detroit 
Board  of  conunerce  and  Board  of  education,  August-September,  1915.  Pre- 
pared for  the  federal  Bureau  of  education  by  the  National  Americanization 
committee  and  the  Committee  for  immigrants  in  America.  New  York  city, 
1915.    23  p.    illus.    8*». 

561.  Schuyler,  Robert  Livingston.    The  movement  for  Americanization.    Colum- 

bia university  quarterly,  18  :  181-92,  March  1916. 

Says  that  ''Americanization  in  its  broadest  sense  is  a  problem  of  education,  the  education  of 
foreign-bom  and  native-born,  of  the  new  American  and  the  old  American,  in  higher  ideals  of 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  September  27^  1916. 

Sir:  The  value  of  the  schools,  and  especially  of  the  schools  for 
younger  children,  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  ability,  knowledge, 
and  skill  of  the  teachers.  Like  every  other  complex  and  difficult  art, 
the  art  of  teaching  can  be  acquired  only  through  careful  training 
and  the  conscious  application  of  underlying  principles.  The  con- 
sciousness of  these  facts  has  given  rise  in  all  culture  countries  to 
schools  maintained  at  public  cost  for  the  purpose  of  giving  young 
men  and  women  preparing  for  teaching  such  instruction  in  principles, 
methods,  and  devices,  and  such  practice  in  their  application  as  will 
enable  them  to  begin  the  work  of  teaching  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty of  success.  In  this  country  such  schools  are  called  normal 
schools.  Although  the  United  States  has  done  less  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  teachers  than  other  countries  in  proportion  to  expendi- 
tures for  education  and  to  numbers  of  children  in  school,  there  are 
in  this  country  235  State  normal  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
about  89,537  students  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  $8,970,377.  These 
figures  do  not  include  municipal  and  private  normal  schools.  A 
decade  and  a  half  ago  appropriations  for  the  support  of  these  State 
normal  schools  were  $2,510,934  and  the  annual  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents was  44,808.  Because  of  the  large  expenditures  for  normal 
schools  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  their  place  in 
our  systems  of  public  education,  there  is  an  increasing  general  desire 
for  some  intelligent  accounting  of  their  organization  and  work.  For 
this  reason  and  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  foundation  for  such 
detailed  studies  of  many  specific  phases  of  their  organization  and 
work  as  will  aid  in  such  modifications  and  readjustments  as  may 
seem  desirable,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Parker,  dean 
of  the  college  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  both  special 
collaborators  in  this  bureau,  have,  at  my  request,  made  a  general 
preliminary  study  of  these  schools  and  have  reported  the  results  of 
their  studies  in  the  accompanying  manuscript.  I  recommend  that 
this  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
under  the  title  "  Problems  Involved  in  Standardizing  State  Normal 
Schools." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Com/miasioner. 

The  Secbetary  of  the  Interiob. 
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PREFACE. 


This  study  of  the  State  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  summer 
of  1914.  The  material  upon  which  the  study  is  based  was  furnished 
by  the  authorities  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  of  State  depart- 
ments of  education  in  the  fall  of  1914,  in  response  to  a  request  sent 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  plans  for  the  bulletin  were  carefully  organized  by  the  authors 
working  together.  Chapters  I  and  II  and  the  concluding  chapter 
were  written  primarily  by  Mr.  Judd.  The  remaining  chapters  were 
written  primarily  by  Mr.  Parker.  Each  author  revised  his  chapters, 
however,  after  they  had  been  read  and  criticized  by  the  other.  As  a 
consequence  the  bulletin  presents  a  unified  treatment  of  the  whole 
topic.  For  the  chapter  on  Administrative  Control,  Mr.  D.  R.  Henry 
carried  on  in  the  spring  of  1915  a  rather  elaborate  study,  based  on 
an  examination  of  the  educational  codes  of  all  of  the  States  and  corre- 
spondence with  many  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  normal  schools  in 
the  States.  Mr.  J.  B.  Shouse  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  of  the  statistical  parts  of  the  study. 
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PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  STANDARDIZING  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTION:  SCOPE  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 


Normal  schools  not  now  standardized. — Normal  schools  differ 
from  each  other  very  widely  in  organization,  in  admission  require- 
ments, in  courses  of  study,  and  in  modes  of  instruction.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  lack  of  uniformity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  normal 
schools  have  never  been  a  part  of  the  system  of  higher  education 
evolved  in  this  country.  Normal  schools  have  grown  up  in  isolation. 
While  the  colleges  have  been  in  the  closest  touch  with  each  other 
through  the  organization  of  entrance  examination  boards  and  ac- 
crediting institutions,  while  high  schools  have  been  brought  together 
by  standard  definitions  of  units,  normal  schools  have  stood  apart. 
The  typical  normal  school  derives  its  financial  support  from  legisla- 
tive appropriations,  receives  its  students  without  competition  from 
a  territory  over  which  it  exercises  exclusive  control,  and  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  placing  its  graduates  in  positions  which  they  regard  as 
satisfactory.  Furthermore,  so  urgent  has  been  the  demand  in  the 
country  for  teachers  that  school  boards  and  superintendents  have  not 
been  able  to  make  rigid  selections,  with  the  result  that  standards  of 
training  have  not  been  forced  upon  the  normal  schools  from  without. 

Organization  detemdned  hy  accidental  causes^  often  personal, — 
In  a  situation  where  relative  isolation  has  not  compelled  normal 
schools  to  define  themselves  to  others  there  has  been  the  largest 
opportunity  for  the  play  of  personal  influences.  A  strong  president 
has  often  dominated  the  policies  of  a  normal  school  to  a  degree  that 
is  almost  unbelievable.  The  faculty  sometimes  has  little  or  no  voice 
in  determining  the  courses  or  the  modes  of  admission.  There  is  no 
State  authority  in  most  of  the  States  which  is  strong  enough  to  de- 
termine what  shall  be  done  in  normal  schools.  The  result  is  that 
within  a  single  State  there  are  the  widest  variations.  One  president 
with  the  ambition  to  develop  his  institution  into  a  degree-granting 
university  goes  on  his  way,  while  his  neighbor  uses  the  funds  granted 
by  the  same  legislature  to  develop  a  normal  school  which  loudly 
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announces  its  objection  to  granting  degrees  and  limits  its  activities 
rigidly  to  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 

External  causes  stimulating  movement  toward  standardization* — 
In  recent  years  a  number  of  causes  have  begun  to  break  down  the 
isolation  of  the  normal  school.  First  and  foremost  is  the  desire  of 
normal  graduates  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  higher  education  in 
universities  and  colleges.  The  growth  of  summer  schools  at  uni- 
versities and  the  frequent  transfer  of  normal-school  graduates  to 
college  and  graduate  courses  show  with  clearness  the  desire  of  teach- 
ers to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  all  kinds  of  higher  education.  Nor- 
mal schools,  drawn  into  the  current  of  higher  education,  have  been 
called  upon  to  announce  more  definitely  their  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  to  describe  the  content  of  their  courses.  What  is  a 
course  in  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic?  Is  it  a  review  of  the 
course  given  in  an  elementary  school  or  is  it  a  discussion  of  the  peda- 
gogical principles  on  which  such  courses  are  arranged?  What  is  a  - 
course  in  practice  teaching?  Does  such  a  course  require  of  the  student 
any  study  of  material,  and  does  it  afford  him  any  adequate  critical 
discussion  of  his  work?  There  has  been  a  sharp  and  at  times  un- 
friendly clash  between  normal  schools  and  colleges  in  the  effort  to 
secure  answers  to  such  questions.  The  normal  school  often  takes  the 
position  that  it  administers  only  high-grade  courses,  while  the  col- 
leges express  a  frank  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  these  courses  for  mature 
students. 

Traditions  and  relations  of  normal  schools  unique, — Perhaps  the 
disagreement  between  normal  schools  and  colleges  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  the  widespread  dispute  regarding  foreign  languages.  The 
iiormal  school  has  been  historically  related  to  the  vernacular  school, 
and  its  officers  have  had  little  patience  with  classical  or  even  literary 
courses.  The  traditions  of  the  college  are  of  a  totally  different  type. 
So  long  as  no  students  passed  from  normal  schools  to  colleges  the 
normal  schools  were  at  liberty  to  hold  to  the  vernacular,  but  as  soon 
as  normal-school  graduates  sought  admission  to  higher  institutions 
the  controversy  was  on. 

Effect  of  parallel  development  of  departments  of  education  in 
colleges  and  universities. — A  second  reason  why  normal  schools  have 
been  called  upon  to  define  themselves  arises  because  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  in  recent  years  entered  the  field  of  teacher  training 
through  the  organization  of  departments  of  education  and  colleges 
of  education.  In  the  State  universities  the  demand  for  preparation 
of  high-school  teachers  has  been  heard,  and  generous  provisions  have 
in  many  cases  been  made  for  the  work  of  preparing  such  teachers. 
The  normal  schools  have  looked  upon  this  organization  of  teacher- 
training  courses  as  undesired  competition.  Conversely,  the  univer- 
sity authorities  have  been  critical  of  the  courses  in  the  normal  schools. 
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and  the  issue  has  been  sharply  drawn.  Incidentally  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  college  departments  of  education  have  usually  been  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny  and  sometimes  to  violent  criticism  by 
other  college  departments  because  of  their  supposed  inferiority.  It 
may  even  be  admitted  that  entrance  requirements  in  the  departments 
of  education  have  sometimes  been  lower  than  those  for  other  college 
departments  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  competition  of  normal 
schools,  and  courses  of  inferior  standard  in  the  college  have  been 
tolerated  for  like  reason.  All  of  these  disputes  and  efforts  at  adjust- 
ment have  aroused  a  general  inquiry  about  teacher-training  courses 
which  a  generation  ago  would  have  been  without  interest  except  to 
a  small  group  of  specialists.  Now  the  problem  is  known  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  education,  and  the  discussion  must  go  on  until  some 
satisfactory  conclusion  is  reached. 

General  demand  in  all  social  institutions  for  higher  efjidency. — ^The 
explanation  of  the  current  demand  that  normal  schools  standardize 
themselves  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  general 
causes  which  are  leading  all  over  the  country  to  surveys  and  careful 
examination  of  all  kinds  of  educational  institutions.  Costs  of  educa- 
tional organizations  are  so  high  and  the  volume  of  educational  activity 
is  so  great  that  society  is  demanding  as  never  before  a  reasonable 
accounting.  In  the  meantime  the  scientific  methods  of  studying  edu- 
cational results  have  been  so  far  perfected  that  the  inquiry  into  educa- 
tional efficiency  can  be  made  most  pointed.  Normal  schools  can  not 
longer  be  isolated,  even  if  they  will.  Society  at  large  is  interested  in 
them  as  in  other  institutions. 

Systematic  surveys  of  normal  schools.  Survey  of  Pennsylvania 
normal  schools. — Systematic  surveys  of  normal  schools  are  few  in 
number.  In  1912,  E.  O.  Holland  ^  publi^ed  the  results  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  Pennsylvania  normal  schools.  He  describes  the  organi- 
zation, entrance  requirements,  curriculum,  examinations,  student  body, 
and  faculty.  The  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  were  at  that  time 
privately  owned.  Their  entrance  requirements  were  very  low,  de- 
manding only  elementary  education  of  candidates  for  admission. 
The  curriculum  was  elementary  and  administered  with  laxness.  The 
examinations  were  perfunctory  and  excessively  lenient.  Holland 
makes  it  very  clear  that  radical  changes  were  imperatively  demanded. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  been  made  since  the  appearance  of  the 
report. 

Survey  of  Wisconsin  normal  schools. — A  second  extensive  survey 
was  made  by  A.  N.  Farmer,^  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 

^The  PennsylYanla  State  Normal  Schools  and  Public  School  System.  By  Ernest  Otto 
Holland.    Published  by  Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  1912. 

*  Conditions  and  Needs  of  Wisoonsin's  Normal  Schools.  By  A  .N.  Farmer.  Issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  December,  1914.  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  State  Printer, 
Uadlson,  Wis. 
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Public  Affairs,  of  the  noiinal  schools  of  Wisconsin.  This  voluminous 
report  contains  a  mass  of  details.  It  gives  at  great  length  extracts 
from  reports  and  answers  to  questions.  It  presents  in  full  recitations 
which  were  taken  down  by  stenographers  who  visited  normal  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  recitation.  In  the  appendix  are 
tables  giving  the  results  of  examinations  of  students,  tables  of  costs, 
length  of  service,  training  of  members  of  the  faculties,  and  other 
matters.  The  body  of  the  report  gives  an  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  normal  schools,  the  student  body,  the 
faculties,  the  training  school,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  instruction.  There  is  a  summary  of  findings  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  report. 

nistory  of  the  Wisconsin  norrruH-scliool  system,. — ^The  Wisconsin 
system  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  and  most  highly  centralized  normal- 
school  systems  in  the  country.  In  his  historical  sketch  former  Presi- 
dent Salisbury  *  has  shown  how  this  system  grew  up  after  repeated 
efforts  to  develop,  in  connection  with  the  State  university,  such  nor- 
mal courses  as  the  State  needed.  The  present  survey  shows  that  there 
has  been  much  confusion  resulting  from  a  division  of  interest  within 
these  schools  between  academic  and  normal  courses.  Furthermore, 
there  are  great  variations  in  the  administrations.  There  is  evidently 
a  marked  preponderance  of  influence  on  the  side  of  the  president  as 
contrasted  with  the  faculties,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  stand- 
ards are  disregarded  in  the  efforts  to  keep  up  numbers.  In  spite  of 
the  original  close  relation  between  the  normal-training  movement  and 
the  university,  the  present  relation  of  the  normal  schools  to  the  uni- 
versity is  not  clearly  defined. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any 
further  accoimt  of  the  Wisconsin  survey.  The  facts  brought  out  in 
the  later  pages  of  this  report  confirm  the  impression  made  by  the 
Wisconsin  survey  that  there  is  almost  entire  lack  of  standardization 
of  normal  schools. 

Statement  hy  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  the  problem 
of  teacfier  training. — It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  tiie  Car- 
negie Foimdation  is  engaged  in  an  extended  survey  of  the  normal 
schools  of  Missouri  and  Indiana,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  1914 :  ^ 

For  several  years  the  Foundation  has  considered  the  desirability  of  conducting 
a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  present  status  of  the  training  of  teachers  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools.  This  problem,  of  vastly  greater 
import  to  the  country  at  large  than  any  other  existing  phase  of  Instruction,  has 
presented  a  continuous  challenge  and,  as  a  whole,  has  defied  manageable  analysis. 

iHlBtorical  Sketch  of  Normal  Instraction  in  Wisconsin.  By  Albert  Salisbury,  1898, 
Published  in  Whitewater.  Wis. 

•  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.    1914.    Pp.  19-21. 
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The  tndiilng  of  teachers  in  some  form  constitutes  the  capital  factor  in  the 
success  of  what  is  financially  and  socially  the  major  undertaking  of  every 
community.  It  is  a  problem  of  enormous  bulk.  At  the  same  time  it  differs 
from  the  same  problem  in  such  professional  fields  as  law,  medicine,  and  engi- 
neering in  that  among  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  professional 
consciousness  is  nearly  lacking.  No  organized  group  of  teachers  speaks,  plans, 
or  labors  authoritatively  for  the  profession  as  a  whola  Such  State  or  National 
associations  as  exist  are  huge,  vaguely  constituted  aggregates,  wholly  lacking 
in  definition  of  aim  and  membership.  Under  such  conditions  the  real  problems 
of  the  teacher  can  not  focus  sharply  and  be  clearly  understood  by  the  teachers 
themselves  in  their  collective  capacity. 

This  lack  of  professional  consciousness  is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  meager 
training  usually  required  as  well  as  to  the  casual  and  temporary  nature  of  the 
employment  under  the  conditions  prevailing  In  America.  All  of  these  elements 
unite  to  place  the  teacher  In  marked  dependence  upon  local  provision  and  circum- 
stance; individual  initiative  is  discounted,  and  reliance  is  placed  upon  a  more 
or  less  readily  regulated  **  supply  "  of  passive-minded  instructors. 

It  is  this  localized  character  of  the  task  of  preparing  teachers  that  has 
finally  determined  the  form  of  the  contribution  which  the  Foundation  hopes  to 
make  to  this  subject.  Little  by  little  the  States  of  the  Nation  are  realizing  the 
oneness  of  the  educational  undertaking  which  faces  them  and  are  discovering 
that  they  can  expect  to  cope  successfully  with  It  only  by  creating  a  skillful  and 
mobile  central  authority  to  operate  and  control  the  entire  undertaking.  Of  this 
great  single  educational  enterprise  in  each  State,  the  portion  that  is  most  vital, 
that  overtops  all  else  in  its  decisive  importance,  is  that  of  selecting  and  training 
teachers.  The  solution  of  the  State's  problem  as  a  whole  Is  measured  largely 
by  the  solution  of  this  portion  of  the  problem.  It  is  emphatically  a  State  task 
to-day  and  will  doubtless  permanently  remain  so. 

It  would  seem  most  helpful,  therefore,  for  the  Foundation  to  approach  the 
question  from  a  standpoint  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  that  of  the  State 
Itself.  If  it  can  succeed  in  a  few  States,  or  in  one  State,  in  appreciably  Illumi- 
nating the  situation  in  its  legislative,  administrative,  and  institutional  aspects, 
the  results  should  prove  of  value  not  only  for  the  particular  State  concerned  but 
by  analogy  for  all  States  possessing  similar  conditions. 

This  it  hopes  to  do.  The  governors  and  the  department  of  public  instruction 
of  two  typical  States  of  the  Middle  West,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  have  Invited  the 
Foundation  to  examine  the  situation  that  exists  with  regard  to  the  training  and 
supply  of  teachers  In  their  respective  CJommonwealths.  To  these  formal 
invitations  have  been  added  many  requests  and  pledges  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  local  authorities  In  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  institutions  and  ofllcials  Involved  and  of  the  teachers  themselves,  It 
is  believed  that  facts  of  great  importance  can  be  brought  together  and  certain 
questions  answered  that  are  fundamental  to  the  successful  administration  of 
the  States'  school  systems:  What  Is  the  source,  the  nature,  and  extent  of  the 
general  and  professional  training  of  the  teachers  to-day  employed?  What  are 
the  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  exi)erlence,  and  reward?  What  are  the  facts 
in  respect  to  the  annual  supply  required  In  the  various  grades  of  position? 
What  is  the  degree  of  adjustment  between  training  and  service?  How  do 
present  Institutional  agencies  meet  the  apparent  demand  of  the  State  in  point 
of  character  of  material,  of  quality  of  training,  and  quantity  of  product?  What, 
finally,  is  the  legislative  and  administrative  background  that  conditions  the 
State's  present  management  of  its  problem?  In  all  the  above  particulars,  what 
is  the  historical  perspective,  and  what  is  the  strength  of  present  tendencies? 
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From  such  a  review  and  comparison  of  conditions  there  can  scarcely  fall  to 
emerge  numerous  points  at  which  the  present  procedure  can  be  improved  and 
strengthened.  The  opportunity  also  of  making  a  precisely  parallel  study  of  two 
fairly  similar  State  units  should  make  the  results  especially  helpfuL 

Vermont  report. — ^The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  ^  on  the 
State  survey  of  Vermont,  published  in  1914,  includes  an  account  of  the 
normal  institutions  of  that  State  and  a  criticism  of  these  institutions. 

The  studies  of  normal  schools  above  referred  to  are  made,  it  will 
be  noted,  by  agencies  which  are  external  to  the  schools  themselves. 
The  authorities  which  have  charge  of  the  normal  schools  have  been 
very  slow  in  making  the  kind  of  study  of  their  institutions  which 
would  define  with  clearness  the  place  of  these  schools  in  the  educa- 
tional system. 

Studies  of  State  normal  schools  by  local  State  officials. — Material 
for  studies  and  in  some  cases  detailed  examinations  of  normal-school 
problems  are  given  in  a  few  State  reports.  Two  of  these  reports 
will  be  described,  namely,  the  one  by  State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  1911-12,  pages  135-158,  and  the  one  by  Commissioner 
Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  for  1912-13,  pages  17-36  and  188-194. 

Each  of  these  reports  is  an  ideal  survey ;  that  is,  it  is  an  objective, 
precise  study  made  by  a  thoroughly  qualified  educational  expert,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  best  development  of  the  whole  educational  situa- 
tion under  investigation.  Hence  he  is  sympathetically  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  whole,  but  has  no  personal  preference  for  any 
part. 

Excellent  report  by  State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire. — 
Supt.  Morrison  treats  the  following  topics  precisely;  that  is,  in  terms 
of  exact,  reliable  statistics  reduced  to  a  percentage  basis  where 
desirable :  The  proportion  of  trained  teachers  in  the  State,  the  supply 
of  trained  teachers,  the  constituency  of  each  of  the  existing  normal 
schools  (with  maps) ,  sections  of  the  State  at  present  improvided  for, 
the  condition  of  the  normal  schools.  This  report  is  supplementary 
to  similar  studies  made  in  other  biennial  reports,  especially  the  one 
for  1907-8  and  the  last  report  for  1913-14. 

Mr.  Morrison  writes  that  "  the  State  has  a  comprehensive  normal 
policy  which  contemplates  the  training  of  the  entire  teaching  force 
of  the  elementary  schools." 

Excellent  report  by  Commissioner  Snedden^  of  Massachusetts. — In 
the  Massachusetts  report  for  1912-13  Mr.  Snedden  devotes  a  chapter  of 
19  pages  to  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 
He  gives  excellent  historical  and  statistical  tables,  which  show  in 
usable,  precise  form  almost  all  the  information  that  any  student  of  the 
situation  might  desire  concerning  enrollment,  graduation,  and  com- 

^A  study  of  Education  in  Vermont  Prepared  and  published  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Adyancement  of  Teaching.    Pp.  111-124. 
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parative  per  capita  costs.  He  gives  accounts  of  conferences  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  10  State  normal  schools  and  the  State  commissioner 
to  consider  ^^  proposals  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  normal 
schools  in  training  elementary  school  teachers.'^  Six  of  these  pro- 
posals are  discussed.  Extensive  use  will  be  made  of  Mr.  Snedden's 
data  in  this  bulletin. 

Good  statistical  tables  by  Supt,  Evans^  of  Missouri, — Among  the 
State  reports  which  contain  thorough  and  useful  statistical  data, 
organized  in  common  terms  for  comparative  purposes,  is  that  of  Mis- 
souri for  1913,  prepared  by  State  Supt.  Evans.  On  page  488  Supt. 
Evans  gives  for  each  of  the  five  normal  schools  of  the  State  the  num- 
ber of  students  of  high-school  rank  and  the  number  of  college  rank, 
further  subdivided  into  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  students 
in  each  of  these  ranks.  For  anyone  who  has  tried  to  find  out  from 
ordinary  reports  just  what  the  normal  schools  of  such  a  State  as  Mis- 
souri are  doing  in  the  way  of  giving  high-school  and  college  training, 
this  one  page  is  very  illuminating.  It  will  be  reproduced  in  a  later 
chapter  on  numbers  of  students  in  the  normal  schools. 

Other  State  reports. — Other  useful  State  reports  received  were 
those  of  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Some  of  these  contain  elaborate  reports  from  the  presidents  of  the 
various  normal  schools  in  the  State,  but  little  general  interpretative 
and  comparative  treatment  by  a  central  State  officer.  Very  often  the 
report  prepared  by  each  normal-school  president  is  so  constructed  as 
to  give  an  impression  of  the  bigness  and  importance  of  the  school, 
instead  of  giving  precise,  reliable,  objective  data  that  can  be  readily 
used  for  comparative  purposes.  It  would  be  well  if  all  States  would 
publish  such  usable  and  illuminating  comparative  reports  as  those  of 
State  Supts.  Morrison  and  Evans  and  Commissioner  Snedden. 

Comparison  of  students  of  normal  schools  and  colleges. — ^Reference 
may  be  made  to  special  studies  which  have  been  useful  in  the  present 
investigation.  There  is  a  study  carried  out  by  Mr.  Shallies,^  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  to  determine  the  quality  of 
students  who  enter  the  New  York  normal  schools,  Mr.  Shallies  se- 
cured from  those  high  schools  of  New  York  which  sent  graduates  to 
the  normal  school  in  the  year  1908  a  full  record  of  all  graduates.  He 
then  arranged  these  graduates  in  groups,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compare 
the  group  which  went  to  the  normal  school  with  the  group  which  went 
to  college,  the  group  which  went  into  business,  etc.  The  results  of  this 
comparison  make  it  clear  that  students  who  enter  the  normal  school 
are,  on  the  average,  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  who  go  to  college. 

^The  IMstribatloii  of  High-School  Graduates  After  Leaving  School.  G,  W.  ShalUes. 
School  Review,  VoL  XXI  (1918),  pp.  81-91. 
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Certain  other  studies  which  have  been  made  in  particular  matters 
are  utilized  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  monograph. 

Meaning  of  the  term  "  standardization/' — ^These  studies  indicate 
that  there  are  productive  methods  which  can  be  ^nployed  in  the 
study  of  normal  schools.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  report  to  suggest 
that  normal  schools  in  different  regions  be  made  uniform.  A  normal 
school  such  as  that  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  drawing  its  students  chiefly 
from  that  city  and  distributing  its  graduates  for  the  most  part  into 
the  city  schools,  is  of  necessity  a  very  different  school  from  the  Kirks- 
ville  (Mo.)  Normal  School,  which  draws  its  students  from  towns 
and  villages  and  sends  its  graduates  to  rural  and  town  schools.  It 
may  even  be  desirable  to  have  wholly  different  types  of  entrance  re- 
quirements and  wholly  different  courses  in  two  such  institutions.  If 
so,  it  is  important  that  these  needs  be  clearly  defined  and  the  stand- 
ards of  both  schools  be  set  up  after  deliberate  scientific  consideration. 

Th^  eastern  normal  school  originated  as  a  secondary  school. — 
Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  normal  schools 
has  been  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  the  normal  school  grew 
up  as  an  institution  of  the  rank  of  an  academy.  Indeed,  in  Nev«r  York 
and  Pennsylvania  the  normal  classes  were  parts  of  the  academies 
down  to  a  late  period.  The  result  is  that  the  eastern  normal  school 
seldom,  if  ever,  strives  to  become  a  college.  The  courses  are  car- 
ried on  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  faculty  and  State  officers  at  the 
level  of  junior-college  or  high-school  courses,  and  credit  is,  for  the 
most  part,  not  asked  of  the  universities  for  this  normal  work. 

Relation  of  western  normal  schools  to  tmiversities. — In  the  Middle 
States  a  wholly  different  tradition  arose.  As  indicated  above,  it 
was  from  the  first  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  train  teachers.  The  same  is  true  wherever  there  are  State 
universities.  The  imiversity  departments  of  education  usually  did 
not  flourish,  because  the  review  courses  which  seemed  to  be  needed  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  university  grade,  and  there  was  not  at  that  time 
scientific  material  for  courses  in  the  science  of  education.  When  nor- 
mal schools  grew  up  as  separate  institutions  they  were  not  academies 
as  in  the  East,  nor  have  they  been  recognized  by  the  State  universities 
as  coordinate  institutions.  An  example  of  the  university's  attitude 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Michigan  for  a  long  time 
refused  full  credit  to  graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools.  The 
normal  schools  in  many  of  the  Western  States,  including  Michigan, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  not  been  satisfied  to  rank  lower  than  the  uni- 
versities. They  have  the  right  to  grant  degrees  and  have  been  eager 
to  exercise  and  enlarge  this  right.  In  the  newer  States  the  normal 
school  has  had  the  tradition  of  the  college. 
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TJie  UTicertainty  of  pwrpose  and  organization  has  increased  with 
growth  of  normal  schools. — ^The  western  normal  school  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  many  cases  made  up  eflBort  to  become  a  college.  The 
kind  of  students  which  it  could  command  and  the  urgency  of  the  need 
which  it  had  to  supply  have  dictated  a  type  of  organization  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  State  university.  The  example  of  the  New 
England  normal  school  undoubtedly  operated  to  make  some  of  the 
western  schools  satisfied  with  high^school  standards.  Furthermore, 
the  normal  school  has  in  some  oases  consciously  accepted  in  sparsely 
settled  or  frontier  communities  standards  of  admission  which  were 
recognized  as  different  from  those  of  either  the  urban  high  schools 
or  the  State  university.  Thus  confusitm  has  grown  and  standards 
have  been  set  aside  in  tliis  development.  It  is  now  time  to  raise  all 
of  the  questions  at  once  and  to  seek  an  answer.  Is  the  normal  school 
to  be  of  higher  rank  than  the  secondary  school  ?  Is  it  to  be  taken  out 
of  competition  with  the  aeootodary  school  t  Is  it  to  be  taken  out  of 
competition  with  the  State  university?  In  short,  what  is  the  place 
and  what  the  legitimate  work  of  the  normal  school  ? 

This  monograpb  merely  outlines  the  problem  of  standardization 
of  State  noraul  scbools,*-^Qne  further  comment  is  necessary  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  reports  The  studies  made  have  led  to  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  the  form  of  organization  desirable  in  normal 
schools.  It  is  evident  that  not  all  the  possible  facts  have  been  can- 
Tassed.  It  is  probable  that  some  officers  of  normal  institutions  will  not 
agree  with  the  ccmclusions.  It  is  emphatically  to  be  urged  that  those 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  work  undertake  the  neces- 
sary am{^ifications  of  this  study.  The  study  aims  merely  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  a  broader  investigation* 

Finally,  the  limitations  of  this  report  may  be  further  defined  by 
the  statement  that  this  bulletin  is  restricted  to  a  study  of  State  nor- 
mal schools.  Some  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the  study  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  simplify  the  problems  and  to  secure  a  field  in  which 
comparisons  could  be  ventured.  This  restriction  eliminates  a  con- 
sideration of  the  work  of  closely  related  institutions,  such  as  city 
training  schools,  county  normal  schools,  and  teachers'  training  courses 
in  high  schools.  These  institutions  have  been  described,  however, 
in  other  special  bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  County 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  courses  in  high  schools  are  discussed 
in  a  bulletin  by  A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright,  entitled  "  Train- 
ing Courses  for  Rural  Teachers"  (No.  2,  1913),  and  city  training 
schools  for  teachers  are  described  by  Frank  A.  Manny  in  Bulletin 
No.  47,  1914.^ 

^  See  also  Bui.  No.  48,  1914,  "  Efflclency  and  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers,"  and 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-116 ;  1915.  Vol.  I.  p.  82. 
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Chapter  II. 

STATISTICAL  COMPARISON  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Relation  of  normal  schools  to  colleges  a  vital  problem  in  the 
North  Central  States. — One  of  the  most  vigorously  discussed  prob- 
lems is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  normal  school  to  the  college  or 
university.  As  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  this  problem 
comes  to  the  surface  for  historical  reasons  especially  in  the  States 
of  the  North  Central  territory.  Here  there  are  a  number  of  normal 
schools  which  aim  to  take  on  full  college  or  university  standing.  It 
is  appropriate,  therefore,  in  this  territory  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  normal  schools  and  the  other  institutions  which  receive 
high-school  graduates  and  continue  their  education. 

The  normal  school  ha&  its  srpeeial  problems. — ^Lest  the  motives  of 
the  following  study  should  be  misunderstood,  it  should  perhaps  be 
explicitly  stated  that  it  is  not  assumed  in  this  report  that  a  normal 
school  should  pattern  its  organization  after  that  of  the  college.  It 
is  merely  pointed  out  that  in  certain  respects  normal  schools  and 
colleges  differ  fundamentally. 

Report  is  based  on  returns  from  m/tjority  of  schools. — ^This  com- 
parative study  of  certain  normal  schools  and  colleges  is  based  on 
returns  made  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Table  1  shows  the  distribution  by  States  of 
the  normal  schools  included  in  this  study: 

Table  1. — State  normal  schools  in  various  States  considered,  and  number 
reporting  to  the  North  Central  Association. 


states. 

Included 
In  report  of 
Commis- 
sioner of 
Education. 

to^orS^ 

Central 

Assoeia- 

tion. 

Colorado 

10 

1 
6 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
0 

T"inote 

Indiana r , , .  , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michtean    

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

NA^nvfl^ ,                                                                      

North  DalEOta 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Dalrota 

Wisconsin 

"Wyoming-  r 

Total 

.       5« 

33 

16 


t  Indaded  as  part  of  the  State  unlvenify. 
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Academic  training  of  faculties. — The  returns  for  both  colleges  and 
normal  schools  should  show  how  many  members  of  the  faculties  have 
advanced  degrees.  Table  2  gives  the  results  for  63  colleges  and  uni- 
versities on  the  approved  list  of  the  association  for  1914  and  32  of 
the  normal  schools  indicated  in  Table  1.  The  second  column  reports 
for  the  doctor's  degree  held  by  college  faculties;  the  third  column 
for  the  master's  degree  held  by  college  faculties;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  columns  for  the  normal  faculties  and  the  degrees  of  doctor  and 
master,  respectively.  Thus  the  second  column  should  be  read  as 
follows :  There  are  two  colleges  which  have  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
their  faculty  holding  the  doctor's  degree.  There  are  11  institutions 
that  have  between  10  and  19  per  cent,  16  that  have  between  20  and 
29  per  cent,  and  so  on.  The  third  column  of  the  same  table  should  be 
read  as  follows :  There  is  1  institution  that  has  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
its  faculty  with  the  master's  degree;  there  is  1  institution  that  has 
between  10  and  19  per  cent,  and  so  on. 


Tarle  2. — Advanced  degrees  held  by  members  of  faculties. 


Perottktage  of  faoiilly. 

Colleges  and  uni- 
▼onities. 

Normal  schools. 

Ph.D.! 

liaster.i 

Ph.D.« 

Master.! 

0to9             

2 
11 
16 
13 

6 
10 

3 

8 

11 
11 
15 

22 
8 
2 

10  to  10 

20to29     

30tod9 

4Oto40     

jOU>59             

eotoflo     

0 

70to79     

1 

jUtoS9                                           

90  to  100.'     

t  Nine  not  reporting. 


I  Three  not  reportbig. 


For  coUeges : 

Average  per  cent  of  doctors 34 

Average  per  cent  of  masters 67 

For  normal  schools: 

Average  per  cent  of  doctors— 7 

Average  per  cent  of  masters 31 

This  table  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  academic  qualification  of 
normal  faculties  is  very  different  from  that  of  faculties  of  even  the 
small  college&  It  is  not  argued  that  university  degrees  should  be 
required,  but  it  is  evident  that  normal  schools  must  give  heed  to  this 
sharp  distinction  when  discussing  the  admission  of  their  students  to 
college  with  full  credit  for  normal  courses. 

Sizes  of  normal  faculties  less  than  those  of  imiversities,  but  above 
those  of  most  small  colleges. — ^Table  3  shows  the  sizes  of  f  ttculties, 
indicating  the  gross  membership  of  these  faculties.    The  table  dis- 
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tributes  the  institutions  according  to  the  increasing  size  of   the 
faculties : 

Table  3. — Distribution  of  institutions  according  to  size  of  faculty. 


Knmber  of  members  In  fiundty. 

Classes  of  instltuiknis. 

s 

U3 

3 

a 

9 

s 

9 

S 

s 
s 

2 
2 
8 

2 

2 
S 

S 

S 

s 

5 

2 

§ 

i 

a 
1 

s 

3 
§ 

i 

Colleges  and  universities  having 
miitiberff  gW^n 

1 
1 

21 

9 

11 

6 

7 
9 

4 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 
1 

4 
0 

1 

0 

2 
0 

1 
0 

8 

0 

• 

Normal  schools  having  numbers 

ofmn 

t 

This  table  shows  that  the  normal  school  is  to  be  classified  as  be* 
Icmging,  in  general,  with  the  small  college  in  point  of  size.  It  is  not 
equipped  for  instruction  as  is  the  great  university.  A  few  of  the 
normal  schools  have  reached  the  level  of  large  colleges,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  one  has  a  faculty  of  between  90  and  90,  two  between 
60  and  69. 

Normal-school  faculties  work  many  hours. — Table  3A,  taken  in 
connection  with  Table  3,  reveals  a  fundamental  difference  in  policy 
regarding  the  hours  of  ser\4ce  expected  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
Each  institution  was  asked  to  report  the  number  of  members  of  the 
faculty  who  have  more  than  18  hours  a  week  of  teaching.  In  the 
normal  schools  it  is  practically  universal.  Among  the  colleges  and 
universities  there  are  36  which  report  no  members  of  the  faculty 
who  work  18  hours.  Where  the  colleges  and  imiversities  report  more 
than  18  hours,  they  usually  qualify  the  report  by  stating  that  it  is 
only  officers  in  charge  of  shops  or  laboratories  who  have  the  long 
hours.    In  several  normal  schools  all  officers  have  the  long  hours. 

Tabls  3A. — Distribution  of  institutions  showing  number  of  officers  who  teach 

over  18  hours  per  week. 


Classes  of  insUtutions. 

Number  of  members  of  (acuity  who  teach  more  than  18 
hours  per  week. 

None. 

lto4 

5to9 

10  to 
19 

20  to 
29 

30  to 
80 

40  to 
49 

50  to 
59 

Nore- 
port. 

Colleges  »nd  untverslties  reporting  numbers 
given     

86 
0 

12 
9 

6 
2 

3 
3 

1 
7 

0 
6 

2 

6 

0 

1 

la 

Normal  schools  reporting  numbers  given 

1 

The  table  regarding  hours  of  work  is  illuminating.  It  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  why  candidates  for  teaching  positions  prefer  to  get 
into  colleges.    The  hours  of  work  in  normal  schools  are  much  longer. 
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In  the  second  place,  this  table  explains  in  large  measure  why  the 
faculties  of  normal  schools  can  not  and  do  not  carry  on  as  much  pro- 
ductive work.  If  normal  schools  are  to  help  teachers  in  service  to 
prepare  courses  of  study  and  to  test  their  results,  they  must  have 
more  leisure  than  they  now  have. 

Salaries  arc  good. — The  average  salaries  paid  to  members  of  the 
faculty  are  set  forth  in  Table  4. 

Table  4. — Average  salaries  in  North  Central  colleges  and  normal  schools. 


Salaries. 

Univer- 
sities 
and 
colleges. 

Normal 
schools. 

Salaries. 

Univer- 
sities 
and 

coUeges. 

Normal 
schools. 

9000  to  1009 

1 

$1,600  to  $l,e09.. 

0 
0 
2 
5 

1 
2 
10 

3 

llflOOXollSM 

3 
4 

8 
6 
7 
6 

$1,700  to  $1,700    -           

3 

tlloO  to  $1,109 

1 
2 
1 
5 
3 

$1,800  to  $1,800 

5 

11,200  to  $1,290 

$1,900  to  $1,090. 

1 

$1,300  to$l ,399 

$2,0u0  to  $2,090 

$1,400  to  $1,499 

$2,100  and  oyer 

3 

$1,500  to  $1J»0. 

Nn  infrurmatiOD 

7 

Material  resources. — ^In  general,  as  indicated  in  the  table  on 
average  salaries,  the  material  resources  of  the  normal  schools  are 
very  good.  Direct  comparison  of  capital  is  difficult,  because  most 
colleges  depend  on  private  endowments,  while  normal  schools  are 
supported  by  legislative  grants.  The  following  tables  (Tables  5 
and  6)  give  the  facts,  however,  in  a  form  which  shows  the  satisfactory 
financing  of  normal  schools.  Table  6  shows  the  distribution  of  en- 
dowed institutions  in  the  North  Central  States,  This  table  does  not 
include  any  normal  school,  but  establishes  a  basis  of  comparison. 
The  income  from  an  endowment  of  $250,000  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
$15,000.  The  college  is  supported  further,  as  the  normal  school  is 
not,  by  tuition  fees.  All  told,  however,  there  are  many  colleges 
which  have  a  gross  income  of  less  than  $50,000. 

Table  5. — Productive  endowment  of  colleges  and  endowed  universities. 


Instita- 
tins. 

EndowmeDt. 

Institu- 
tiniifi. 

$100  iXX)  to  $140X00 

I 

0 

10 
4 
2 
0 

$400,000  to  $440.000 

11 

$150,000  to  $100jDOO 

$460,000  to  $400i)0Q 

$200,000  to  $240^000 

$500,000  to  $OOOIXX) 

$2fiO/)00  to  $20fllj0b0 

$l,OOOXiOO  and  over 

$30oI66o  to  $340^606 

No  iQiormation . , 

$8fiOj00O  to  $300.000 

Table  6  compares  the  North  Central  normal  schools  with  similarly 
located  State  institutions.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
usually  several  normal  schools  in  a  State,  so  that  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure on  normal  schools,  when  all  normal  institutions  are  con- 
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sidered,  is  much  greater  than  the  figures  in  Table  6  would  at  first 
sight  indicate : 

Table  6. — Annual  incotne  of  State-Supported  institutions  in  North  Central  States. 


Amount  of  Inoomo. 


Less  than  $25,000.. 
$36,000  to  149,000... 
$60,000  to  $74/»0... 
$75JD00  to  $90.000... 
$100,000  to  $mi)00. 
$126/)00  to  $119,000. 
$160,000  to  $199,000, 
$aOO,000  to  $349,000. 
$250,000  to  $3991)00. 
$300,000  to  $899/)00, 
$400,000  to  $499/X». 
$500,000  and  OTW.. 
No  infonnatkm. . . . 


tJnlTsr- 
Bities. 


CoDflgM 

ofa^rl- 

oalture 

and 


Normal 


Number  of  courses. — ^Table  7  shows  how  many  courses  are  given 
in  a  year  by  the  approved  universities  and  colleges  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  and  by  the  normal  schools.  The  magnitude  of  the 
normal  schools  is  made  evident  by  this  table. 

Table  7. — Number  of  courses  given  annually. 


Number  of  courses. 

Univer- 
sities 
and 

colleges. 

Normal 
schools. 

T.fl«8tlian2R 

1 
6 
5 
8 
2 
1 
2 
8 
5 
1 

35  to  49 

3 
9 
10 
9 
6 
3 
3 
8 
6 
2 
8 
7 

60  to  74 

75  to  99 

100  to  134 

125tol49 

150  to  174 

175tol99 

200  to  299 

800to399 

400  to  499 

600  and  over,,.,... r 

No  *«ft>rn«ition , , 

3 

Ratio  of  faculty  members  to  ntuiber  of  students. — One  other  item 
of  internal  organization  may  be  made  a  subject  of  comment.  The 
ratio  of  faculty  members  to  students  is  about  the  same  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  as  shown  by  Table  8.  The  organization  of 
normal  schools  is  seen  to  be  like  in  kind  to  that  of  the  colleges. 
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Tabb  S,—Distril>uti(m  of  institutioM  according  to  ratio  of  faculty  members  to 

students. 


Stadonts  per  teoulty  member. 

Universi- 
ties and 
colleges. 

Normal 
schools. 

0  to  4.9 

1 
2 

6  to  6.9 

.......... 

3 
11 
11 
14 
10 
5 
6 
3 

7to8.9       .....                         .          

9  to  10.9 '. 

3 
2 
3 
8 

4 
1 
1 
2 

lltol2.9 

13  to  14.9 

15  to  16.9 

17  to  18.9 

19toa0.9 

21  to  22.9 

23  to  24.9 

25  to  29.9      

4 

30  to  39.9 

2 

40to49.9 

50  to  60.9 

1 
2 

No  fnftnmatim 

6 

Summarizing  this  comparative  study,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
material  resources,  in  number  of  courses,  and  in  ratio  of  faculty 
to  students,  normal  schools  are  directly  comparable  to  selected  lists 
of  universities  and  colleges.  In  training  of  the  faculty  and  in  the  ^ 
tasks  imposed  on  faculty  members,  normal  schools  suffer  seriously  in 
comparison  to  colleges. 
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Normal  schools  exist  for  the  State,  not  for  the  students. — To 
a  student  of  American  normal  schools  the  first  broad  questions  which 
arise  concern  the  purposes  of  these  schools,  the  number  of  schools 
maintained  in  each  State,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
services  of  the  schools  within  a  State.  These  three  items  are  inti- 
mately related.  An  exoeUent  expression  of  the  relationship  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  Sti^te  Supt.  Mor- 
rison, of  New  Hampshire^  for  1911-12,  page  151.  After  discussing 
the  possible  location  for  new  normal  schools  in  the  State,  he  says : 

It  wiU  perhaps  be  recognized  that  the  foregoing  discussion  is  aU  based  upon 
the  theory  that  normal  schools  exist  for  the  State  and  not  the  reverse.  •  •  • 
They  are  not  established  primarily  to  afford  opportunities  to  young  women  who 
aspire  to  teach,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  trained  teachers  for  the 
common  schools.  Their  establishment  becomes  purely  a  matter  of  finding  ways 
in  which  they  can  serve  this  purpose  to  the  best  and  most  economical  e/fect. 
No  community  has  any  claim  upon  the  State  for  the  location  of  a  new  school 
within  its  limits.  Every  school  should  be  so  locate<l  as  to  provide  the  best 
prospect  of  enabling  a  section  of  the  State  to  educate  and  train  Its  own  teachers. 

Almost  the  same  statement  occurs  in  the  report  of  Commissioner 
Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  who  says  (1912-13,  p.  74) : 

The  normal  schools  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people  whom  they 
educate ;  they  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  public 
schools..  Their  furtlier  development  must  be  controlled  by  considerations  as  to 
what  will  prove  the  most  effective  and  most  economic  means  of  training  an 
adequate  supply  of  teachers  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

This  standard  applies  in  settling  all  normal-school  issues. — It 
might  seem  to  some  readers  unnecessary  to  reiterate  the  point  of  view 
expressed  in  these  two  quotations,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  almost 
every  State  it  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  this  idea  of 
securing  the  most  effective  and  economic  means  of  training  teachers 
for  the  whole  State,  in  order  to  combat  local  influences  and  ambi- 
tions and  to  avoid  the  waste  of  State  funds. 

Determining  the  location  for  new  normal  schools ;  four  factors.—* 
There  are  many  instances  of  normal  schools  which  have  been  un- 
22 
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fortimately  located,  owing  to  lack  of  foresight  or  to  the  temporary 
strength  of  local  political  influences,  and  these  unfortunate  locations 
are  not  infrequently  referred  to  and  discussed  by  State  authorities 
who  take  an  objective  view  of  the  needs  of  the  whole  State.  Among 
the  most  important  considerations  in  locating  most  normal  schools  are 
the  following:  (1)  Each  one  should  be  so  located  as  to  serve  a  well- 
defined  area  of  population.  (2)  It  should  be  centrally  located  in  the 
area,  which  usually  should  have  a  radius  of  about  50  miles  from  the 
normal  school  as  a  center.  (8)  It  should  be  located  in  the  most  con- 
venient railroad  center  in  this  area.  (4)  It  should  be  located  in  a 
town  large  enough  to  provide  more  than  adequate  practice-teaching 
facilities  for  any  number  of  teachers  that  the  area  might  need  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

Balancing  of  these  foMors  usually  needed. — ^Needless  to  say,  not  all 
these  conditions  could  be  completely  satisfied  in  locating  every  normal 
school.  Number  2  must  often  be  violated  when  there  is  a  large  met- 
ropolitan area  located  on  the  edge  of  a  State.  In  such  a  case,  how- 
ever, the  location  of  the  school  on  the  edge  of  the  area  is  usually 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  city  is  an  excellent  railroad 
center. 

Unfortunate  location  of  normal  schools  in  small  towns. — All  these 
conditions  have  been  violated  in  the  establishment  of  some  normal 
schools.  In  fact,  it  is  not  imcommon  in  normal-school  catalogues  to 
find  idealized  descriptions  of  the  location  of  the  school  in  question 
in  a  small  town  far  from  the  distractions  and  temptations  of  city 
life.  While  this  monastic  seclusion  may  have  some  obvious  advan- 
tages,  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  location  for  a  school  that  is  to 
serve  a  large  area  of  the  State  most  economically  and  effectively  are 
of  much  greater  importance.  Sometimes  a  State  normal  school 
which  is  supposed  to  serve  a  large,  well-populated  area  is  located  in 
a  town  of  only  2,000  to  5,000  population  on  a  single  railroad,  when 
only  a  few  miles  away  is  a  city  of  over  20,000  located  on  several 
railroads. 

Critical  study  of  normal-school  zones  of  New  Hampshire. — An 
excellent  discussion  of  the  above  conditions  as  they  determine  the 
location  of  new  normal  schools  in  a  single  State — New  Hampshire — 
is  found  in  Supt.  Morrison's  report  for  1911-12,  pages  141-151.  The 
accompanying  map  shows  the  two  zones  from  which  the  two  existing 
normal  schools  draw  most  of  their  students. 

Poor  location  of  the  Plym^outh  school. — ^The  long  irregular  zone 
running  up  along  certain  railroad  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  map  is 
inadequately  served  by  the  Plymouth  Normal  School,  as  shown  in 
the  following  quotation  (p.  144) : 

In  connection  with  Plymouth,  it  should  be  said  that  the  school  can  not  possi- 
bly fully  serve  the  zone  from  which  it  now  draws  students.    Twenty  per  cent 
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of  the  Plymouth  enroUment  at  present  comes  from  the  city  of  Manchester  alone. 
The  zone  contains  five  cities,  three  of  them  the  largest,  in  order,  in  the  State, 
besides  a  number  of  large  towns,  something  like  two-flfths  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  State.  Now,  Plymouth  is  up  to  its  maximum  enroll meot.  N^o 
amount  of  building  or  physical  enlargement  of  the  school  can  provide  mo<lel  and 
practice  schools,  which  are  the  vitals  of  successful  normal-school  work.  71ke 
trustees  at  present  limit  the  enrollment  to  150.  But  even  this  is  much  too  large 
for  the  most  effective  work. 

Better  location  of  the  Keene  school, — On  the  other  hand,  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  is  better  located  to  serve  its  constituency. 
The  contrast  with  the  poor  location  of  Plymouth  is  brought  out  in 
the  following  quotation  (p.  146)  : 

The  Keene  zone,  us  will  be  seen,  is  much  more  normal  In  type — ^that  Is,  It 
approaches  more  nearly  the  character  of  a  circle  with  a  school  at  its  center. 
As  a  result,  its  work-  for  the  State  will  probably  always  be  more  intensive. 
I  mean  by  that  that  it  will  tend  to  have  some  students  from  every  town  In  its 
territory.  This  zone  requires  annually  about  90  teachers  without  previous  expe- 
rience. We  can  without  any  great  exercise  of  the  Imagination  see  the  school 
providing  this  number  annually.  Hence  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  a  section  of  the  State  southwest  of  a  line  drawn  between 
Nashua  and  Claremont  can  provide  itself  with  teaching  forces  composed  exclu- 
sively of  trained  teachers. 

The  Keene  school  can  train  an  enrollment  of  480  as  easily  and  as  well  as 
Plymouth  can  train  an  enrollment  of  150.  There  is  model  and  practice  material 
enough  there  for  the  purpose.  An  enrollment  of  250  students  under  training 
would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  that  section  of  the  State. 

Description  of  location  of  a  well-located  normal  school. — ^In  com- 
piling this  bulletin  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  from  the  president 
of  a  well-located  normal  school  the  data  to  fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  fol- 
lowing. The  data  were  not  forthcoming,  however.  In  lieu  of  them, 
the  paragraph  is  printed  with  blank  spaces  which  any  normal-school 
president  can  fill  in  for  his  school  and  ascertain  if  the  story  which 
the  paragraph  then  tells  is  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  school  rendering  large  service : 

An  example  of  a (well  or  poorly)  located  normal  school  is  the  one  at 

.  "  (1)  The  zone  which  it  serves  contains  a  population  of and  needs 

approximately  —  new  teachers  for  town  schools  and  —  new  teachers  for  rural 

schools  annually,     (2)  The  town  is centrally  located  in  the  area,  as  will 

be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map.    The  average  radius  from  the  town  to 
the  edge  of  its  normal-school  area  Is  approximately  —  miles.     (3)  —  steam  and 

electric  railroads  place  the  city  in  direct  communication  with  parts  of 

the  area.     (4)  The  city  has thousand  children  In  its  public  schools,  which 

assures  adequate  (or  inadequate)  practice  facilities  for years  to  come. 

Number  of  normal  schools  in  a  State.  Each  section  must  train  its 
ovm  teachers. — Closely  related  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
services  of  State  normal  schools  is  the  number  maintained  by  a  given 
State.    Logically,  since  the  purpose  of  the  State  normal  schools  is  to 
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train  teachers  for  the  whole  State,  the  number  of  schools  established 
should  be  determined  by  this  consideration.  As  soon  as  one  begins  to 
^udy  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  he  meets  the  "  well-estab- 
lished principle  that  all  higher  educational  institutions  draw  their 
students  largely  from  within  a  radius  of  comparatively  few  miles." 
A  corollary  of  this  principle  as  applied  to  normal  schools  is  that  ^^  in 
the  long  run,  each  community  has  to  raise  as  many  teachers  as  it 
needs."  Furthermore,  the  services  of  a  normal  school  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  community  diminish  rapidly  as  one  travels  away  from  the 
center  where  it  is  located. 

Distribution  of  students  when  ordy  one  State  normal  school  is 
maintained. — One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  fact  is  the  accom- 
panying map,  reproduced  from  the  catalogue  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  few  well-devel- 
oped States  that  maintains  only  one  State  normal  school.  It  would 
appear  from  the  map  that  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located 
and  the  immediately  surrounding  tier  of  counties  receive  29  per  cent 
of  the  services  of  the  school,  although  they  include  only  7  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  Even  if  the  county  in  which  the  school 
is  located  be  omitted  (since  many  persons  move  into  the  normal-school 
town  to  educate  their  children),  it  is  found  that  the  immediately  sur- 
rounding tier  of  counties  receives  12  per  cent  of  the  services  of  the 
State  school,  although  these  counties  include  only  4  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  region  in  which  the 
school  is  located  receives  from  the  State  funds  three  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  service  to  which  it  is  entitled  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
of  the  region.  The  data  on  which  these  calculations  are  based  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Trt^portionate  representation  of  neighboring  counties  and  the  whole  State  in  ths 
Terre  Haute  (Ind,)  State  Normal  School,* 


Region. 


Popula- 
tion, 1910. 


Per  cent 

popolAtion, 

1910. 


Students 
in  normal. 


Percent 

students. 


State 

State,  except  Vigo  and  contigiioas  counties 

Vigo  and  oontigaous  counties 

Vigo  County,  seat  of  normal 

A^irente  of  all  counties  contigaous  to  Vigo  County. . 
Coanties  contiguous  to  Vigo  County,  In  deitail: 

Vermilion  county 

ParkeCounty 

Clay  County 

Bullivan  County 


2,700,876 
2,606,893 

198,983 
87,930 

106,053 

18,866 
82,214 
32,536 
32,489 


100.0 

92.8 

7.2 

8.3 

8.9 

.7 

.8 

1.2 

1.2 


3.855 

2,729 

1,126 

651 

476 

82 
92 
126 
175 


100.0 
70.8 
29.2 
16.9 
12.3 

2.1 
2.4 
3.3 
4.5 


^  Terre  Haute  Is  located  in  Vigo  County. 
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Pig.  1.— Oeogniphical  distribution  of  students  in  Indiiina  State  Normal  School,  Ten* 

Haute,  Vigo  County. 
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StudenU  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  per  1,000  population. 

Tot  the  State  as  a  whole , 1. 4 

For  State  except  Vigo  and  contiguous  counties 1. 1 

For  Vigo  and  contiguous  counties 5. 8 

Vigo  CJounty 7. 4 

Aggregate  of  all  counties  contiguous  to  Vigo 4.  5 

Counties  contiguous  to  Vigo,  in  detail : 

Parke  County . 4. 2 

Clay  County ^ 3. 9 

Sullivan  County 5. 4 

Vermilion  County 4. 4 

For  every  1,000  population  Vigo  and  contiguous  counties  send 
to  the  State  Normal  School  5.3  students  for  every  1  from  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

Few  rwrmdl  graduates  in  sections  remote  from  normcil  scJiools. — 
Further  evidence  concerning  the  tendency  of  a  normal  school  to  fail 
to  serve  areas  of  the  State  remote  from  it  is  contained  in  the  extracts 
pven  below  from  letters  received  by  State  Supt.  Kendall  from 
teachers  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey  who  were  high-school 
graduates,  but  had  not  attended  normal  school.  In  discussing  the 
situation  Mr.  Kendall  says :  "  The  fact  is  that  the  State  has  not  done 
its  duty  to  the  children  in  that  section,  because  it  has  failed  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers."  The  following 
quotations  from  letters  are  typical  (report  for  1913,  pp.  132-133) : 

"  I  do  think  if  there  had  been  a  normal  school  nearer,  so  I  could  have  gone 
with  less  expense  attached,  I  would  have  been  a  normal  graduate  to-day." 

•*  The  reason  I  did  not  attend  was  because  of  the  cost  and  inconvenience.  Had 
there  been  a  normal  school  nearer  home,  no  doubt  I  should  have  attended  such.*' 

"The  only  reason  why  I  did  not  enter  a  normal  school  was  because  of  the 
overcrowded  conditions  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  and  I  could 
not  enter  until  the  following  term  after  sending  in  my  application.** 

"  The  only  reason  fcH-  my  not  attending  the  normal  school  was  the  expense, 
on  account  of  the  normal  school  being  too  far  from  my  home." 

"I  woQld  have  been  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  normal 
school  bad  there  been  one  near  at  hand.  Furtherm(»*e»  this  fall  I  tried  to  have 
ray  sister  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Trenton  Normal  School,  but  there  was  no 
room  for  her.  The  same  condition  prevailed  at  Montclair.  I  was  disappointed, 
for  I  wanted  her  to  attend  a  New  Jersey  normal  school," 

"  Had  there  been  a  normal  school  In  our  vicinity  when  I  graduated  from  high 
sehool,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity." 

Data  showing  numJher  of  State  normal  schools  in  each  State. — ^In 
view  of  such  facts  most  States  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  sections  by  establishing  two  or  more  State  normal  schools  to 
serve  definite  areas.  The  number  of  State  normal  schools  maintained 
in  each  State  is  shown  below.  Similar  data  are  shown  on  the  map 
on  page  29. 
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Nun^ber  of  State  normal  schools  in  each  State. 


Alabama. 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas  * 3 

Kentucky 3 

Louisiana 1 

Maine 6 


Maryland 8 

Massachusetts 10 

Michigan 4 

Minnesota 6 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 6 

Montana 1 

Nebraska 4 

Nevada "  1 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey 8 

New  Mexico 2 

New  York *  11 

North  Carolina  ;._-«-  7 

North  Dakota 4 

Ohio "4 


Oklahoma . 


Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania IS 

Rhode  Island 1 

South  Carolina 2 

South  Dakota 4 

Tennessee 4 

Texas 5 

Utah •! 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 5 

Washington 8 

West  Virginia 7 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


9 

»1 


Uneconomical  to  maintain  very  small  schools. — ^The  multiplication 
of  normal  schools  to  serve  the  several  districts  of  the  State  has,  how- 
ever, certain  disadvantages  when  carried  too  far.  These  disad- 
vantages are  those  which  result  from  the  maintenance  of  a  number 
of  very  small  schools,  instead  of  a  few  which  are  large  enough  to 
permit  the  economical  development  of  adequate  equipment  and  the 
economical  employment  of  an  adequate  faculty.  It  is  necessary  to 
balance  these  factors  against  the  arrangements  for  localizing  the 
services  of  the  normal  schools  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
schools  that  any  State  ought  to  undertake  to  maintain. 

Disadvantages  illustrated  in  Massachusetts. — Some  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  organizing  too  many  schools  are  discussed  by  Conmiis- 
sioner  Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  a  State  which  maintains  10  normal 
schools.    He  says  (Report,  1912-18,  pp.  72-78)  : 

In  proportion  to  population,  and  especially  in  proportion  to  area,  Massachu- 
setts has  more  (separate)  normal  schools  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  As 
one  result  the  State  has  a  larger  proportion  of  trained  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  than  any  other  State;  as  another,  opportunity  for  normal-school  atten- 
dance is  easily  possible  to  a  large  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  State, 
even  in  the  case  of  pupils  desiring  to  attend  as  day  students. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  connected  with  this  multiplicity  of  normal  schools. 
Each  school  must  offer  a  rounded  program  of  professional  instruction  with 
proper  specialization  of  work  on  the  part  of  instructors.  Hence  the  per  capita 
expenditure  of  a  small  school  Is  necessarily  large.  Again,  because  of  the  small 
size  of  each  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  State,  it  is  not  practicable  to  pay  to 
heads  of  departments  salaries  equal  to  those  offered  in  other  States  which  have 
larger  normal  schools.  The  result  is  that  for  many  years  Massachusetts  has 
been  steadily  losing  its  most  expert  normal-school  teachers.  The  maximum 
salaries  paid  teachers  in  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  are:  To  women, 

^  state  colleges  for  teachers  counted  as  normal  schools. 

"  Includes  normal  schools  organised  as  part  of  a  State  college  or  anlTeraity. 
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$1,500;  to  men,  until  recently  $2,800  and  now  $2,500;  but  larger  schools  in 
otber  States  pay  as  much  as  $2,000  to  women  and  $3,000  to  men,  as  heads  of  de- 
partments. The  overhead  and  administration  charges  for  a  small  school  are 
invariably  larger  in  proportion  to  attendance  than  for  a  large  school. 


A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  larger  per  capita  expense  of  main- 
taining small  normal  schools  will  be  given  in  later  chapters. 

Instruction  deteriorates  in  overcrowded  normal  schools:  Limiting 
the  attendance. — ^In  some  States  the  normal  schools  quickly  outgrow 
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their  facilities.  In  some  sach  cases  the  schools  continue  to  try  to 
take  care  of  all  comers,  with  resulting  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  provided.  Other  States  place  limits  on  the  number 
of  students  that  may  be  accommodated  in  the  schools.  In  order  to 
keep  the  schools  from  being  filled  up  entirely  by  students  from  the 
immediate  vicinity,  an  equitable  allotment  of  students  to  the  several 
coimties  in  the  normal  school  district  is  sometimes  provided.  The 
effect  of  both  of  these  arrangements  is  seen  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Normal 
School.    He  says  (An.  Rep.  State  Bd.  of  Ed.,  1913,  p.  439) : 

We  took  for  the  year  a  larger  enroUment  thaa  we  reaUy  should  have  taken, 
considering  the  sixe  of  our  building  and  the  number  of  our  teachers,  and  yet 
we  were  not  able  to  receive  more  than  half  of  those  who  wished  to  come.  The 
provision  of  the  law  that  secures  the  rights  of  the  more  distant  counties  to  tbeir 
proportion  of  the  enroUment  Is  wise,  but  It  is  especially  hard  that  those  living 
near  us  can  not  aH  be  received. 

Railroad  fares  of  students  paid  in  a  few  States, — ^In  a  very  few 
cases  the  disadvantages  of  communities  located  at  some  distance  from 
a  State  normal  school  are  balanced  by  the  payment  of  the  railroad 
fares  of  students*  For  example,  in  the  1913  report  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School  (p.  10)  we 
find  the  following  paragraph : 

Students  mileage  and  car  fares. — Obviously  to  promote,  in  some  degree,  an 
equality  of  opportunity  among  students  of  the  Normal  School  residing  in  diflter- 
ent  parts  of  the  State,  an  annual  appropriation  for  mileage  has  been  made 
by  the  general  assembly  since  1871.  The  first  appropriation  of  $1,500  was 
increased  to  $2,000  In  1896,  to  $3,000  in  1900,  and  to  $4,000  in  1902.  The 
appropriation  for  mileage  is  apportioned  among  students  who  reside  farther 
from  the  Normal  School  than  a  distance  practically  indicated  by  a  car  fare  of 
5  cents,  according  to  the  distance  traveled  and  the  number  of  days  of  atten- 
dance. Though  there  has  been  a  large  Increase  in  the  number  of  students,  there 
has  been  no  increase  since  1902  in  the  amount  of  mileage  annually  appro- 
priated by  the  general  assembly.  The  trustees,  howev»,  have  found  it  essential. 
In  view  of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  training  schools  to  different  parts  of 
the  State,  to  provide,  from  the  general  appropriation  for  the  school,  car  fares 
for  student  teachers  In  cases  not  covered  by  mileage.  Though  not  perhaps  a 
pressing  need,  an  increase  in  the  amount  allowed  for  mileage  would  prove  of 
pronounced  advantage. 

This  paragraph  is  followed  in  the  Rhode  Island  report  by  12 
rules  governing  the  apportionment  of  mileage  and  car  fares. 

Similarly,  in  the  New  Mexico  Normal  University  bulletin  for  1914, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph : 

Railroad  fare. — ^A  student  that  will  sign  a  declaration  of  residence  in  New 
Mexico  and  an  intent  to  teach  in  New  Mexico  may  have  railroad  fare,  less  $3, 
returned  after  eight  we^s*  attendance  at  the  Normal  University.  Students 
must  travel  over  shortest  practicable  route.  Take  a  receipt  for  every  ticket  you 
buy. 
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Maintenance  of  normal  schools  usually  parallels  general  educa- 
tional policy  of  a  State. — In  most  States  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  has  paralleled  the  general  educational  conditions  and  educa- 
tion^ policies  of  the  State.  Consequently,  in  States  like  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  we  find  strong 
normal-school  systems*  In  other  States,  such  as  some  of  those  in 
the  South,  the  development  of  normal  schools  has  been  retarded, 
paralleling  in  this  respect  the  development  of  general  educational 
conditions.  The  recent  intense  revival  of  educational  progress  in 
these  sections,  however,  is  generally  paralleled  by  similar  interest  in 
normal-school  education. 

Exceptions. — In  a  few  States  the  adequate  development  of  State 
normal  schools  was  retarded  for  a  long  time  even  though  the  general 
educational  conditions  were  fairly  good  or  even  excellent.  Exam- 
ples of  such  States  are  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Iowa.  In 
some  of  these  cases  one  important  factor  in  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  public  normal  schools  was  the  existence  of  a  large 
nimiber  of  private  and  denominational  colleges  or  normal  schools. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912  Ohio  is 
shown  to  have  some  37  such  colleges;  Pennsylvania  has  practically 
the  same  number  and  until  recently  had  in  addition  about  13  private 
(but  so-called  "State")  normal  schools,  the  latter  receiving  State 
aid.  Iowa  has  only  about  22  private  and  denominational  colleges  in 
the  list  and  Indiana  only  17,  but  in  each  of  these  States  a  single 
powerful  State  normal  school  is  an  additional  factor  to  be  considered 
in  determining  why  these  highly  developed  States  have  relatively 
inadequate  State  normal-school  facilities  for  many  parts  of  the 
States.  The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  was  thoroughly  described  in 
the  study  by  E.  O.  Holland,  in  1912,  which  was  referred  to  above 
on  page  9.  About  the  time  that  this  study  was  published,  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  so-caUed  State  normal  schools  were  begun, 
which  will  probably  eventually  result  in  these  schools  serving  the 
purposes  of  the  State  as  State  normal  schools  do  in  most  places.  In 
Ohio  two  State  normal  schools  were  opened  in  1902,  but  grew  very 
slowly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  private-school  interests  opposed  the 
development  of  an  adequate  scheme  for  granting  teachers'  certificates 
to  the  graduates  of  the  State  schools.  These  difficulties  were 
eventually  overcome,  however.  Moreover,  the  State  recently  opened 
two  new  State  normal  schools.  Indiana  still  has  only  one  State 
normal  school,  but  several  very  powerful  private  normal  schools  or 
colleges.  From  the  list  in  the  Report  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1912,  it  would  appear  that  the  State  of  Iowa  has  no  State 
normal  school,  but  this  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  institution 
at  Cedar  Falls  is  now  ranked  as  a  State  teachers'  college;  hence  it 
appears  in  the  list  of  colleges  instead  of  normal  schools. 

15607*'— 16 3  ^  , 
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THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  OF  STATE  NORMAL. 

SCHOOLS. 


Control  to  be  determined  by  purpose  of  serving  the  State. — Since 
the  purpose  of  a  State  normal-school  system  is  to  serve  the  whole 
State  in  the  training  of  teachers,  the  question  of  the  administrative 
control  of  the  State  schools  in  the  interests  of  the  State  is  of  vital 
importance.    The  issues  which  arise  in  determining  the  best  type  of 
control  are  the  same  as  arise  in  the  case  of  any  other  State  educational 
institutions.    The  problems  are  somewhat  simpler,  however,  in  the 
case  of  normal  schools,  because  the  purposes  of  these  schools  may  be 
clearly  defined  and  restricted,  namely,  to  training  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.    Since  the  number  and  kind  of  teachers 
needed  in  each  State  can  be  very  easily  and  very  definitely  deter- 
mined, the  larger  outlines  of  the  tasks  of  the  normal  schools  can  also 
be  easily  drawn.    Consequently  there  should  be  less  scope  for  varia- 
tion in  opinion  concerning  normal-school  policies  than  concerning 
the  policies  of  other  educational  institutions.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  exists  a  great  variety  among  the  different  States. 
These  forms  of  control  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  in  two  sec- 
tions.   The  first  section  contains  some  of  the  results  of  an  elaborate 
inquiry  conducted  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Henry  during  the  spring  of  1915  by 
means  of  correspondence  with  State  educational  officials  and  normal- 
school  presidents  and  by  an  examination  of  the  latest  available 
printed  State  codes  of  school  laws.    The  second  section  contains  an 
interpretative  discussion  by  the  authors  of  the  bulletin. 

Section  I.  A  STUDY  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CONTROL. 
By  D.  R.  Henbt,  Superintendent  of  Bchoola,  JerseyvUle,  III. 

Tjrpes  of  control. — ^Though  the  systems  of  control  in  State  normal 
school  systems  differ  in  details,  there  seem  to  be  four  clearly  defined 
types.    These  are : 

I.  The  type  in  which  the  authority  to  control  is  vested  in  a  sepa- 
rate local  board  of  trustees  for  each  normal  school.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  control  are  Arizona,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington.  In 
32 
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practically  all  cases  there  are  ex  officio  members  on  these  boards  who 
serve  to  connect  the  local  and  State  control. 

II.  The  type  in  which  the  authority  to  control  is  vested  with  a 
State  board  of  normal  school  trustees  or  a  State  board  of  education 
which  has  supervision  of  normal  schools,  but  of  no  other  educational 
activities  in  the  State.  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  the  State  normal  schools  are  placed  imder 
the  management  of  such  a  State  board.  The  members  of  these  boards 
are  usually  chosen  from  various  parts  of  the  State.  To  insure  a  repre- 
sentative body,  many  of  the  States  have  passed  measures  relating  to 
the  political,  residential,  and  sex  qualifications  of  members.  For 
example,  the  Minnesota  law  provides  that "  there  shall  be  one  director 
resident  in  each  county  in  which  a  normal  school  is  located,  and  no 
two  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  county."  Some  States  determine 
the  number  by  congressional  district. 

III.  The  type  in  which  the  control  is  vested  in  a  State  body  usually 
termed  board  of  education  or  board  of  regents  which  controls  at  the 
same  time  other  educational  activities  in  the  State.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  control  are  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee.  The  authority  in  this  type  rests  with 
this  State  board  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  State  school  system 
or  of  the  higher  institutions.  The  titles  of  the  body  are  somewhat 
confusing.  For  example,  the  functions  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  are  limited  to  State  institutions  of  higher  education.  In 
New  York  the  State  board  of  regents  is  the  administrative  head  of  the 
public  school  system,  acting  in  all  matters  not  in  conflict  with  statutes. 

IV.  The  type  in  which  there  is  a  dual  or  cooperative  scheme  of 
control.  This  type  of  control  is  less  common  and  fewer  examples 
can  be  offered.  Though  the  dual  characteristic  is  common  to  all  of 
these  examples,  the  following  cases  will  show  that  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  detail.  Montana  has  a  State  board  of  education  in 
charge  of  all  State  educational  institutions.  As  relates  to  State  nor- 
mal school  control,  there  is  also  a  local  board  of  trustees  consisting 
of  three  members,  two  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the  president 
of  the  normal  school  serving  as  ex  officio  chairman.  In  theory  the 
State  board  has  general  control  and  delegates  such  powers  to  the 
local  board  as  it  sees  fit.  California  until  recently  has  offered  an- 
other peculiar  system  of  control.  A  board  of  trustees  was  over 
each  school,  and  paralleling  somewhat  the  Montana  State  board 
was  a  "  Joint  Board  of  State  Normal  School  Trustees  "  composed  of 
the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  State  normal  school  boards.    The  joint  board  has  been 
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abolished  by  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature,  and  its  powers 
have  been  lodged  in  the  State  board  of  education.  Kentucky  still 
retains  a  similar  type  of  control.  A  local  board  of  regents  has 
general  control  and  management  of  a  normal  school,  adopting  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations,  appointing  or  dismissing  officers,  fixing 
compensation,  etc.,  while  the  duty  of  the  "  Normal  Executive  Coun- 
cil "  is  to  "  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  taught  in  each  State 
normal  school  and  the  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to 
and  graduation  from  the  same."  The  council  is  composed  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  "  head  executive  " 
of  each  State  normal  school.  West  Virginia  offers  a  typically  dual 
type  of  administration.  The  State  normal  schools  are  under  the 
management  of  two  State  bodies,  the  "  State  board  of  regents ''  and 
the  "State  board  of  control."  The  former  board  consists  of  four 
members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  State  board  of  control  is  composed  of 
three  members,  all  appointed  by  the  governor.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  State  board  of  control  is  in  charge  of  the  budness  manage- 
ment of  the  State  normal  schools,  while  the  board  of  regents  is  the 
administrative  head  in  all  educational  matters. 

In  theory  New  York  has  the  State-local  type  of  control.  Local 
boards  of  "  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  13  "  members  are  placed  over 
each  of  the  10  State  normal  schools.  As  was  stated  in  a  paragraph 
above,  the  State  board  of  regents  is  actually  the  administrative  head 
of  the  public-school  system.  The  local  boards  are  purely  advisory 
bodies  and  their  local  management  is  subject  to  the  commissioner  of 
education  and  the  board  of  regents.  In  commenting  on  the  place  of 
the  local  boards  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan  says: 

Local  boards  were  estabUshed  when  tliese  institutions  were  first  organized 
and  before  the  State  board  of  regents  had  general  supervision  of  aU  educational 
matters  throughout  the  State.  Since  the  educational  work  of  the  State  was 
unified  and  the  State  board  of  regents  was  made  the  general  legislative  educa- 
tional body  of  the  State,  there  Is  not  the  reason  for  local  boards  In  charge  of 
edueatit)nal  institutions  that  previously  existed.  You  will  readily  understand, 
however,  how  difficult  It  Is  to  abolish  local  boards  after  they  have  once  been 
established. 

Appointment,  tenure,  and  size  of  boards. — ^The  following  methods 
of  appointment  were  noted :  Appointment  by  governor ;  by  governor, 
with  confirmation  of  one  of  the  houses ;  by  governor,  with  approval 
of  both  houses ;  by  legislature ;  by  State  board  of  education ;  and  by 
popular  vote.  The  predominant  method  is  to  recognize  the  governor 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  State  and  the  one  responsible  to  the 
public,  and  to  check  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  appointing  power 
by  requiring  confirmation  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  State 
government  and  specifying  certain  qualifications.     South  Carolina 
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and  New  York  place  appointment  with  the  legislature,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  State  board  of  education  appoints,  and  Michigan  makes  it 
a  matter  for  popular  vote. 

The  tenure  varies  from  2  years  in  Connecticut  to  12  in  New  York. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  the  terra  is  3  years;  in  California, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  and  Virginia,  4  years ;  in  Idaho,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  5  years;  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  NortK  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  6  years; 
in  Arkansas,  7  years;  in  New  Jersey,  8  years;  and  in  New  York,  12 
years.  A  6-year  term  is  most  prevalent,  with  4  and  5  following  in 
order.  The  term  of  ex  officio  members  is,  of  course,  determined  in 
some  other  way  and  is  usually  2  or  4  years.  One,  two,  or  three  mem- 
bers are  usually  appointed  annually  or  at  each  regular  session  of  the 
legislature  and  retire  accordingly  in  the  same  way.  In  some  States 
one  member  is  appointed  annually.  In  such  case  the  number  of  mem- 
bers and  the  tenure  must  necessarily  be  the  same.  New  York  is  a  good 
example  of  the  method  of  appointment.  There  are  at  present  12 
members  of  the  State  board  of  regents,  1  member  being  chosen  from 
each  of  the  nine  judicial  districts  of  the  State  and  3  from  the  State  at 
large.  Members  are  elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  term  of  office  is  12  years,  1  member  being  elected  annually. 

In  regard  to  size,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  a  board  of  from 
5  to  9  members.  Arizona,  Kansas,  and  Washington  have  small  boards 
of  3  members,  while  the  boards  of  Georgia  vary  from  9  to  20  members. 
Michigan  has  a  board  of  4  members;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  have  5 ;  Idaho  and  Texas, 
6;  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Oklahoma,  7;  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  8; 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee,  9;  South 
Carolina  and  Wisconsin,  11;  New  York  and  Virginia,  12.  Small 
boards  are  usually  ex  officio,  but  the  Kansas  State  board  of  adminis- 
tration is  an  exception.  The  law  specifies  no  qualifications.  The 
board  at  present  is  composed  of  E.  T.  Hackney,  a  lawyer ;  E.  W.  Hoch, 
ex-governor  and  editor;  and  Mrs.  Cora  G.  Lewis.  They  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  work  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500  each. 

Qualifications  of  members  of  boards ;  the  data  concerning  qualifi- 
cations.— ^An  examination  of  data  under  this  head  reveals  that  few 
States  specify  qualifications  for  board  members  other  than  the  re- 
strictions relative  to  residence,  political  party,  sex,  and  relationship 
to  institutions.  Later  legislation  reveals  a  tendency  toward  the 
selection  of  a  board  composed  of  persons  who  are  somewhat  prepared 
for  the  work  they  are  to  do.  Indiana  and  Ohio  merely  provide  that 
their  boards  shall  be  composed  of  "competent  persons,"  but  Iowa 
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law  specifies  that  "they  shall  be  selected  solely  with  regard  to  their 
qualifications  and  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position." 
Oklahoma  is  more  specific,  and  requires  that  two  of  the  appointive 
members  shall  be  practical  school  men  who  shall  have  had  at  least 
four  years'  experience  in  actual  school  work,  two  years  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota  laws  con- 
tain the  following  provision :  "  They  shall  be  persons  of  probity  and 
wisdom  and  selected  among  the  best  and  best-known  citizens." 
The  Maryland  law  requires  that  "members  must  be  of  high  char- 
acter, integrity,  and  capacity."  The  North  Dakota  (1915)  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  State  board  of  regents  "  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  all  of  whom  shall  be  equally  qualified  electors  and  tax- 
payers of  the  State,  appointed  for  their  fitness  and  ability  to  effi- 
ciently serve  the  people  of  the  State  in  such  capacity."  Under  this 
provision  the  board  is  composed  of  two  business  men  and  farmers, 
a  lawyer,  a  former  governor  and  business  man,  and  a  physician. 
The  Iowa  board  shows  the  following  composition:  Lawyer,  editor, 
engineer  and  contractor,  two  bankers,  and  a  merchant  and  banker. 
This  board  selects  from  outside  its  own  membership  a  committee  of 
three,  called  the  finance  committee.  This  body  has  charge  of  all  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  institutions  under  the  management  of  the 
board.  According  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Gemmill,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board,  the  finance  committee  performs  the  executive  functions  of 
the  board,  and  in  reality  is  "  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  board."  This 
committee  was  formerly  composed  of  two  editors  and  Mr.  Gemmill, 
who  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Carroll,  Iowa.  Of  course  the 
members  of  the  finance  committee  devote  their  entire  time  to  com- 
mittee work.  A  discussion  of  the  composition  of  these  boards  is  not 
offered  to  prove  that  the  bodies  in  these  States  are  of  higher  char- 
acter than  in  those  where  no  qualifications  are  required.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  that  they  are  chosen  to  perform  a  definite  function 
and  are  compensated  for  it. 

Opinions  concerning  value  of  t5rpes  of  control. — ^Letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  number  of  State  educational  officers  and  normal-school 
presidents  requesting  statements  of  their  opinions  concerning  the 
best  type  of  normal-school  control.  Naturally,  most  of  the  replies 
contained  statements  approving  of  the  form  of  control  now  existing 
in  the  State  in  question.  The  reasons  given  for  this  approval  are 
often  illuminating,  however,  and  valuable  comparisons  between  sev- 
eral States  are  often  included  in  these  replies,  a  number  of  which 
are  quoted,  in  part,  below. 

Principal  J.  M.  Green,  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Normal 
Schools,  concludes,  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  all  the  State  normal  schools  of  the  State  under  one  board." 
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Mr.  W.  H.^Gemmill,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, writes : 

While  the  single  board  of  education  for  the  management  of  the  State  educa- 
tional Institutions  has  been  in  existence  only  a  few  years,  yet  I  assure  you  that 
the  results  already  secured  have  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  framers 
of  the  measure.  The  people  of  this  State  are  convinced  that  the  statute  Is  a 
wise  one,  and  the  State  board  of  education  has  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  leading  people  among  all  classes. 

President  G.  E.  Maxwell,  of  the  Winona  State  Normal  School,  of 
Winona,  Minn.,  summarizes  the  advantage  of  control  by  a  single 
State  board  for  normal  schools  in  this  paragraph : 

Our  unit  board  for  all  normal  schools  has  proved  a  very  excellent  arrange- 
ment. It  serves  to  bring  a  well-conceived  and  harmonious  budget  to  the  legis- 
lature, which  has  not  failed  in  several  sessions  to  appropriate  every  cent  asked 
for.  It  unifies  the  schools,  prevents  unsafe  and  disorganizing  forms  of  compe- 
tition for  students,  malntainis  uniformity  of  standards  of  admission,  instruc- 
tion, and  graduation. 

President  John  H.  Keith,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  says: 

My  judgment  is  that  the  single  board  for  the  control  of  the  normal  schools  of 
the  State  works  out  very  effectively.  I  had  formerly  been  used  to  a  board  for 
each  school,  as  in  Illinois.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  advantages  in  having 
a  board  of  trustees  for  each  school.  There  are  also  certain  disadvantages. 
My  Judgment  is  that  the  single  board  for  all  normal  schools  of  the  State  is 
preferable. 

Mr.  !l^eith  adds  this  comment : 

Perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  the  system  as  it  has  appeared  in  Wisconsin  is 
that  the  normal  schools  have  not  had  to  take  any  backward  step.  A  nonpaid, 
nonexpert  board  has  to  be  convinced  that  a  proposal  meets  a  social  need  and 
that  it  is  a  wise,  sensible  method  of  meeting  it.  When  the  board  is  thus  con- 
vinced, mistakes  are  infrequent. 

President  Charles  McKenny,  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  State  Nor- 
mal, says : 

In  comparing  the  administration  of  Michigan  normal  schools  with  that  of 
other  States,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  administration  of  the 
State  board  has  been  relatively  efficient. 

The  Michigan  State  board  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  only  four  mem- 
bers and  is  elected  by  popular  vote.  In  regard  to  the  latter  feature 
Mr.  McKenny  comments : 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  from  observation  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  that,  so  far 
as  these  two  States  are  concerned,  at  least  as  good  a  quality  of  men  has  been 
chosen  by  popular  election  for  regents  of  the  university  and  for  members  of  the 
State  board  of  education  In  Michigan  as  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Wis- 
consin to  similar  boards.  •  •  •  While  theoretically  a  board  of  four  is  not 
Ideal,  as  there  Is  always  a  possibility  of  a  deadlock,  the  practical  working  out  of 
the  problem  In  Michigan  for  the  past  15  years  has  been  in  all  respects  creditable. 
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A  criticism  of  unit  control  is  made  by  Principal  H.  H.  Roberts,  ot 
the  Las  Vegas  (N.  Mex.)  Normal  University.    Mr.  Roberts  states : 

For  the  past  Ave  years  this  institution  has  been  practically  governed  by  tlie 
president.  The  board  of  regents  meets  from  time  to  time  to  pass  upon  Ills  rec- 
ommendations, but  each  employee  is  employed  and  dismissed  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  his  actions  would  be  approved  by  the  regents.  Previous  to  that  the 
board  attempted  to  govern  everything.  Since  the  new  regime  the  school  lias 
grown  from  227  pupils  for  the  nine  months  to  practically  400,  and  the  summer 
school  from  69  to  430.  I  am  convinced  that  the  less  the  board  has  to  do  with  the 
operations  of  a  school  the  better  it  is  for  the  school.  If  the  president  can  not 
control  the  school,  they  should  dismiss  him  and  secure  some  one  who  can.  •  ♦  * 
I  do  not  believe  in  a  single  body  over  all  the  institutions  of  the  State  There  is 
only  one  possible  conclusion  of  this,  and  that  Is  that  some  one  will  dominate  the 
whole  board  to  the  advantage  of  one  Institution.  Initiative  could  do  little  under 
such  conditions. 

Commissioner  of  Education  David  Snedden,  in  commenting  on  the 
Massachusetts  system,  says : 

My  conviction  Is  that  the  training  of  the  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  any 
particular  State  should  be  under  one  authority,  even  though  several  schools  dis- 
tributed through  the  State  are  devoted  to  the  work.  It  might  be  well  to  have 
local  advisory  committees  of  citizens. 

President  E.  W.  Bohannon,  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  State  Normal 
School,  offers  the  following  argument  in  favor  of  a  single  State 
normal-school  board.    Mr.  Bohannon  says: 

I  have  had  experience  In  educational  work  In  four  States — ^Indiana,  IIllnoLs, 
Massachusetts,  and  Minnesota.  It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  administrative 
system  for  the  normal  schools  In  Minnesota  Is  decidedly  better  than  that  in 
the  other  States  mentlonetl.  *  *  •  I  think  It  Is  advantageous  to  have  these 
schools  In  charge  of  such  a  board  rather  than  a  State  board  of  education 
Intrusted  at  the  same  time  with  other  responsibilities  of  an  educational  char- 
acter. They  are  more  likely  to  show  Initiative  and  far  less  likely  to  become 
mechanized,  stereotyped,  and  bureaucratic.  It  Is  more  Immediately  Incumbent 
upon  them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  demands  made  upon  them  and  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  meeting  them.  They  are  more  likely  to  experience 
the  impetus  to  effort  that  comes  from  doing  things  on  their  own  initiative.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  public  boards  which  render  so  high  a  grade  ot 
service  as  the  nonsalarled  board,  when  rightly  constituted.  I  know  that  no 
salary  could  obtain  for  Minnesota  the  quality  of  service  which  the  State 
normal  school  board  has  rendered,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  a  State 
board  of  education  woiJd  not  be  composed  of  men  who  would  render  services 
of  like  value.    The  duties  would  be  too  heavy  for  a  nonsalarled  board. 

An  excellent  judicial  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  control  by 
local  boards  versus  control  by  a  single  State  board  is  contained  in 
the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  President  David 
Felmley,  of  the  State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  111.  In  this 
State  at  present  control  of  each  school  by  a  separate  local  board  of 
trustees  prevails.  Writing  concerning  his  own  board,  Mr.  Felmley 
says: 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  board  and  Its  Infrequent  meetings,  great  authority 
is  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  Institution.     He  is  expected  to 
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recommend  all  appointments  and  dismissals  of  teachers,  all  increases  in  salaries, 
etc.,  ami  his  recommendations  are  acted  upon  without  amendment.  In  15  years 
only  one  case  has  occurred  in  which  recommendations  of  this  kind  were  not 
promptly  ratified,  usually  with  very  little  discussion.  In  that  case,  after  some 
discussion,  the  president  changed  his  recommendation,  which  then  was  indorsed. 
While  tlie  centering  of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  president 
adds  much  to  the  promptness  and  directness  with  which  things  are  brought  to 
pass,  nevertheless  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  our  system.  The  infre- 
qnent  meetings  of  the  board  and  the  large  size  of  the  board  both  tend  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  members  and  their  active  personal  interest 
in  the  institution.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  some  members  of  this  board  have, 
in  spite  of  these  tendencies,  been  of  very  high  service  to  the  institution.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  high  character  of  the  men  who  have  composed  the  board 
and  to  the  fact  that  usually  half  of  them  are  active  teachers  and  superin- 
tmdents  and  to  the  long  terms  through  which  they  have  continued  in  office. 
Judge  Green,  of  Cairo,  served  for  41  years ;  Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur, 
for  36  years ;  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  served  for  25  years ;  and  many  others 
for  more  than  20  years. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  board  of  six,  such  as  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  younger  normal  schools,  chosen  from  the  territory  immediately  tribu- 
tary to  the  normal  school  and  holding  more  frequent  meetings,  is  likely  to  be 
a  more  efficient  body. 

The  efficiency  and  economy  conmiission  of  Illinois  has  recommended  one  board 
for  the  five  State  normal  schools.  The  normal  school  presidents  themselves  are 
inclined  to  prefer  the  present  arrangements,  for  they  believe  that  35  men,  resid- 
ing usually  in  as  many  di|ferent  counties  and  with  the  interests  of  a  single 
institution  at  heart,  are  more  likely  to  feel  the  personal  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  that  institution,  are  more  likely  to  interest  school  boards  in  employ- 
ing normal-school  graduates  and  prospective  teachers  in  attending  normal 
schools  than  if  a  single  board  of  a  few  members  is  charged  with  the  entire 
responsibility. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  expense  of  the  present  board  of  35  is  no  greater 
than  the  expense  of  a  unit  board  of  9,  if  they  give  the  same  measure  of  atten- 
tion to  the  various  normal  schools  as  is  now  given. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  normal  schools  find  great 
difficulty  in  securing  unity  of  procedure  in  entrance  requirements,  in  graduation 
requirements,  in  their  definition  of  a  unit  of  credit,  in  their  fees  required  of 
students  of  different  classes,  in  the  amount  of  credit  given  to  work  in  other 
institutions,  etc. 

While  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  State  normal  schools  of  Illinois  should  have 
Identical  courses  of  study,  it  is  important  that  they  should  have  equivalent 
courses  of  study  and  that  the  units  of  credit  should  be  equivalent  and  inter- 
changeable. This  we  have  been  unable  to  bring  to  pass  under  the  present 
organization. 

Finally,  an  extreme  plea  for  the  absolute  local  autonomy  of  each 
normal  school  with  no  restrictions  from  any  central  State  authorities 
may  be  noted  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  by  John  R. 
Kirk,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  Mo.  In 
Missouri  each  normal  school  is  controlled  by  a  local  board  of  trustees. 
Mr.  Kirk  says: 

There  is  no  direct  relation  of  the  normal  school  to  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  fortunate,  since  the  normal  school  is  closer  to  its  constituents 
(the  people,  the  school  boards,  and  the  public  schools)  than  any  State  board  of 
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education  can  possibly  be.  Each  normal  school,  therefore,  adapts  itself  to  the 
community  which  it  is  appointed  to  serve,  and  no  normal  school  is  obliged  to 
conform  to  what  the  other  normal  schools  of  the  State  find  themselves  required 
to  do.    ♦    •    ♦ 

I  might  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  normal  schools  of  Missouri,  by  virtue  of 
their  organization  and  great  freeclom,  are  among  the  most  fortunate  in  the  coun- 
try. They  are  not  dominated  by  [a  State]  commissioner  of  education  •  •  •. 
They  are  not  subordinated  to  the  State  university  as  normal  schools  In  many 
other  States  are.  They  have  no  respect  for  the  traditions  of  those  men  and 
institutions  who  think  that  the  normal  schools  should  offer  a  short  cut  to  "  pro- 
fessional education."  Missouri  normal  schools  stand  for  the  idea  that  the 
normal-school  graduate  should  be  introduced  to  his  profession  by  the  normal 
school  and  should  thereby  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  graduate  of  the  medical 
college  and  law  school  so  as  not  to  need  recasting  and  relabeling  by  a  university 
or  any  other  institution. 

Conclimona. — ^I.  The  results  of  any  study  of  this  nature  are  only 
further  evidence^  hut  nx)t  unquestioned^  of  the  general  tendency  toward 
administrative  centralization.  The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is 
evidence  of  the  general  movement  to  centralize  responsibility  and 
power  in  normal  school  control,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  educational  mat- 
ters. Any  review  of  legislation  would  be  impossible  in  this  paper, 
but  the  facts  relating  to  the  most  recent  legislation  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.  At  least  two  States  have  passed  during  the  present  year 
legislation  providing  for  greater  centralization  of  power.  California 
has  abolished  her  joint  board  of  normal  school  control  and  vested 
its  powers  in  the  State  board  of  education.  North  Dakota  has  a  new 
law  creating  a  State  board  of  regents,  a  body  which  is  to  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  former  "  State  board  of  normal  school  trustees  '^ 
and  to  have  charge  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State.  A  normal- 
school  president  in  North  Dakota  says,  in  explaining  the  change  of 
control,  that  "it  was  unnecessary  duplication  and  extravagant  use 
of  money  that  led  to  the  board  of  regents." 

II.  The  recent  legislation  indicates  a  demand  for  educational  quali' 
fications  for  the  appointive  members  of  the  admindstralive  boards. 
There  seems  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  bodias  to  be 
efficient  must  have  clearly  defined  functions  and  be  composed  of  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  administering  the  business.  Ex  officio  boards 
are  rightly  passing  away. 

III.  Though  there  are  widely  different  views,  my  own  investiga- 
tion causes  me  to  favor  a  single  board  given  sufficient  power  and  so 
organized  as  to  act  effectively  as  tJie  administrative  head  of  the  State 
public-school  system.  To  meet  the  objections  of  extreme  centraliza- 
tion a  local  advisory  body  properly  constituted  and  organized  might 
well  work  in  conjunction  with  such  a  State  body. 

IV.  Tfie  status  of  the  principal  or  president  of  the  normal  school 
should  be  determined.  Though  the  study  does  not  make  this  a  major 
point  in  the  investigation,  one  at  once  is  impressed  with  the  issue. 
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The  prominent  fact  is  that  principals  possess  all  degrees  of  power 
and  responsibility.  New  York  and  Connecticut  represent  two  ex- 
tremes. In  New  York  the  principal  is  responsible  to  the  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  general  management  and  direction  of  the  school. 
In  regard  to  Connecticut  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  State 
board,  says :  "  There  is  no  State  supervision  of  the  normal  schools. 
The  principals  substantially  control  the  schools.  They  are  not*  in 
accord  except  in  the  strong  purpose  to  be  unmolested." 

Section  II.  INTERPRETATIVE  DISCUSSION  OF  FACTORS  IN  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE CONTROL  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter  a  concrete  discussion  of 
the  present  status  of  State  normal  school  control  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Henry.  His  study  was  based  on  State  educational  codes  and 
wide  correspondence  with  educational  officials.  In  the  present  sec- 
tion the  authors  of  the  bulletin  present  their  own  interpretative  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  administration  of 
State  normal  schools. 

Types  of  governing  authorities  of  State  normal  schools. — ^Among 
the  existing  forms  of  governing  authorities  of  State  normal  schools 
as  described  by  Mr.  Henry,  many  types  are  found,  each  of  which  in- 
volves some  one  of  the  following  elements,  or  combinations  of  several 
of  them : 

1.  State  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  public  instruction. 

(a)  With  relatively  permanent  tenure,  or 

(b)  Elected  for  a  short  period  of  years. 

(c)  Chosen  because  he  is  an  educational  expert,  or 

(d)  Elected  because  of  political  affiliations. 

2.  State  boards  of  education  or  State  educational  administrative 
boards  or  State  normal  school  boards.  These  may  vary  in  the  same 
ways  as  indicated  under  number  1. 

3.  Local  boards  of  trustees. 

4.  The  principal  or  president  of  a  single  normal  school. 

5.  The  faculty  of  a  single  normal  school. 

Local  boards  of  trustees  usually  do  not  determine  educational 
policies. — ^As  a  rule,  a  local  board  of  trustees  in  charge  of  a  single 
normal  school  plays  very  little  part  in  determining  the  educational 
policies  of  the  school.  For  the  most  part  such  boards  are  not  com- 
posed of  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  educational  needs 
of  the  State.  They  generally  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  State 
funds  and  are  often  active  in  soliciting  such  funds  from  the  legis- 
lature. They  usually  approve  automatically  any  educational  policies 
put  up  to  them  by  the  more  purely  educational  officers,  such  as  the 
president  of  the  normal  school.  Consequently,  the  part  played  by 
local  boards  of  trustees  will  not  be  considered  further  in  this  chapter. 
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Faculties  usually  not  composed  of  general  educational  experts. — 
Probably  in  most  normal  schools  the  most  influential  parties  in  de- 
termining the  policies  of  the  school  are  the  faculty  and  the  president- 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  faculty  of  an  institution  is  best 
qualified  to  determine  its  general  educational  policies.     In  some 
instances  this  may  be  true,  but  in  many  it  is  not.    The  teachers  in 
higher  educationjil  institutions,  including  normal  schools,  are   not 
employed,  as  a  rule,  because  they  are  general  educational  experts,  but 
because  each  one  is  presumably  an  expert  in  some  specialized  subjects 
or  in  several  related  subjects.    The  individual  teacher  usually   has 
little  interest  or  competence  in  general  educational  problems.      In 
nearly  all  questions  of  general  policy  that  arise,  his  point  of  view  is 
determined  by  the  interests  of  his  special  department.    Consequently 
legislation  by  such  a  group  of  specialists  becomes  largely  a  problem 
of  balancing  the  wishes  and  claims  of  a  group  of  specialists.    Even 
if  the  result  were  determined  by  mathematical  averaging  (as  is  some- 
times the  case),  the  courses  of  study  and  other  products  of  faculty 
deliberations  would  not  correspond  to  the  real  needs  of  the  prospec- 
tive teachers  attending  the  normal  school.    The  matter  is  made  even 
worse,  however,  when  certain  dominant  personalities  in  the  faculty 
secure  a  disproportionately  large  recognition  of  the  claims  of  their 
departments,  resulting  in  overemphasis  on  some  one  subject,  such  as 
the  history  of  education,  or  psychology,  or  nature  study,  or  art,  or 
any  other  subject.    Furthermore,  special  difficulty  is  usually  encoun- 
tered under  schemes  of  faculty  control  in  securing  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  practice  teaching  situation,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  chapter,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  successful 
training  of  teachers. 

Normal-school  president  is  most  dominant  influence  in  many 
systems. — Very  often,  even  when  the  faculty  is  nominally  in  control 
of  the  educational  policies  of  a  normal  school,  these  are  really  deter- 
mined by  the  president.  So  powerful  is  this  presidential  control  in 
some  American  schools  that  their  characteristics  are  generally  attrib- 
uted to  the  presidents  (or  principals)  by  outside  educators  who  are 
familiar  with  them.  Under  this  type  of  leadership  some  of  the  schools 
have  served  the  interests  of  the  State  admirably,  sometimes  for  a 
whole  generation  under  one  president.  When  such  a  man  is  a  com- 
petent general  educational  expert  and  administrator,  objectively  in- 
terested in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  whole  State,  he  usually 
succeeds  in  maintaining  a  normal  school  with  a  course  of  study  nicely 
balanced  according  to  the  real  needs  of  public-school  teachers,  and  a 
practice-teaching  situation  in  which  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  institu- 
tion are  centralized  and  by  which  all  departments  are  tested. 

Central  State  educational  ofiicers  sometimes  supendse  normal 
schools. — In  some  States  a  central  educational  authority  of  the  State 
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supervises  to  some  extent  the  activities  of  the  normal  schools.  This 
authority  may  reside  in  some  type  of  State  board  or  in  the  State 
superintendent.  The  possibilities  of  such  authorities  modifying  the 
normal-school  situation  in  a  State  are  well  illustrated  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Kansas. 

New  Hampshire  normal  school  changed  through  action  of  State 
superintendent. — In  New  Hampshire  the  law*  requires  that "  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  his  annual  (biennial)  report  shall 
state  the  condition  of  the  [normal]  school  (schools),  the  terms  of 
admission  and  graduation,  the  times  of  the  commencement  and  close 
of  the  sessions."  Acting  under  this  law,  State  Supt.  Morrison  in- 
cluded the  following  items  in  his  report  for  1911-12  (p.  156)  concern- 
ing the  normal  school  at  Plymouth : 

Financial, — In  the  last  report  of  this  office  (1909-10)  the  foUowlng  statement 
was  made : 

**The  management  of  the  income  of  the  Plymouth  school  has  for  some  time 
be0i  growing  lax  and  in  some  items  extravagant.  The  matter  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  trustees,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will 
take  prompt  steps  to  correct  the  evil." 

On  December  28, 1910,  after  several  weeks  of  careful  investigation,  I  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  board  of  trustees,  calling  attention  in  detail  to  what 
seemed  to  be  extravagant  and  unauthorized  expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  board  at  a  meeting  held  early  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  a  firm  of  expert  accountants  was  employed  by  Gov.  Bass.  The 
report  of  the  accountants  revealed  a  very  untoward  condition  of  the  finances  of 
the  institution,  involving  entirely  improper  us^  of  public  money,  as  well  as 
numerous  unauthorized  expenditures  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
matter  received  prolonged  consideration  by  the  board,  and  the  accountants,  as 
well  as  the  principal  and  his  attorney,  were  heard.  On  July  16,  1911,  the  prin- 
cipars  resignation  was  accepted. 

The  Keene  finances  were  meantime  well  conducted. 

The  entire  arrangement  for  financial  administration  at  Plymouth  was  changed. 

In  discussing  the  educational  policies  of  the  State  normal  schools, 
Supt.  Morrison  describes  the  steps  taken  by  the  State  department  to 
improve  the  course  of  study  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the 
two  State  schools.  This  description  will  be  quoted  in  a  later  chapter 
on  course  of  study. 

Critical  studies  of  Massa<ihusetts  normal  schools^  directed  hy  Com- 
missioner  Snedden. — In  Massachusetts  we  find  State  Commissioner 
Snedden  attacking  the  problems  in  a  much  larger  normal-school 
situation  than  that  of  New  Hampshire.  In  his  report  for  1912-13 
he  describes  the  initial  steps  in  getting  thiB  normal-school  authorities 
to  make  a  critical  study  of  their  own  practices.  The  need  of  such 
critical  study  and  the  possibility  of  a  central  State  authority's  secur- 
ing the  cooperation  of  local  normal  school  authorities  in  improving 
their  own  activities  are  tactfully  suggested  (pp.  24-26)  by  Mr. 
Snedden  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Marked  differences  have  always  existed  among  the  normal  schools  as  regards 
courses  of  study  and  requirements  for  practice  teaching.    Each  school  has  ez- 
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hibited  considerable  Individuality  In  the  matter  of  its  alms,  means,  and  methods 
of  instruction,  thus  often  reflecting  the  particular  educational  philosophy  of  the 
principal  or  the  composite  opinion  of  the  stronger  members  of  the  faculty. 
Within  reasonable  limits  this  Is  an  excellent  policy.  It  Is  not  desirable  that 
all  the  schools  should  be  of  one  pattern  as  regards  their  courses  and  methods  of 
Instruction,  although,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  general  standards  as  to  aims  and 
practices  should  be  agreed  upon  by  all  schools,  atter  which  departure  from  such 
standards  may  be  made  by  individual  schools  as  matters  of  conscious  and 
purposeful  policy. 

It  is  not  practicable  In  this  report  to  Indicate  In  detail  the  differences  which 
have  hitherto  existed  among  the  normal  schools  In  their  programs  of  pro- 
fessional training.  Some  of  these  differences  have  arisen  from  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  do  experimental  work  In  new  and  complex  fields  of  education.  In 
other  cases  practices  established  by  accident  or  for  temporary  reasons  have 
become  fixed  as  customs,  the  educational  value  of  which  must  be  carefully  tested 
from  time  to  time. 

All  educational  practice  Is  now  In  process  of  slow  transition  from  a  primitive 
stage  of  development.  In  which  customs  accidentally  Initiated,  or  formed  by 
slow  growth,  have  prevailed  to  a  stage  wherein  intelligent  planning  and  the 
measurement  of  results  shall  give  the  basis  of  a  more  scientific  formulation  and 
control  of  courses  of  instruction,  methods  of  teaching,  and  general  supenision. 

Because  of  these  changing  conditions  the  commissioner,  the  principals,  and 
various  groups  of  special  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  have,  during  the  last 
four  years,  been  holding  a  series  of  conferences  at  which  existing  programs  of 
normal-school  Instruction  have  been  subjected  to  careful  examination  In  order 
to  discover  means  of  making  these  programs  more  effective. 

These  conferences  have  revealed  a  wide  divergence  of  views  on  almost  every 
phase  of  normal-school  instruction.  Each  school,  in  one  or  more  divisions  of 
its  vsrork,  had  long  followed  practices  which  seemed  to  it  valid.  The  discus- 
sion and  analysis  involved  in  these  conferences  resulted  temporarily  in  a 
measurable  unsettling  of  convictions,  often  lifelong,  held  by  many  teachers. 
This  disturbance  has  now  wholly  subsided,  but  In  all  the  schools  a  fine  and 
fcsound  professional  spirit  has  been  shown  in  the  effort  to  revise  normal-school 
programs  In  the  Interest  of  greater  efficiency.  Some  of  the  proposals  to  this 
end,  now  under  consideration,  are  discussed  In  the  following  section  of  this 
report. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  Involved  In  training  teachers,  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  either  to  Indicate  positively  the  prevailing  forms  of  ineffi- 
ciency in  normal-school  programs,  or  to  state  concretely  proposed  improve- 
ments. A  scientific  attitude  necessitates  careful  and  painstaking  study  of 
these  problems.  Existing  practices  can  not,  with  safety,  be  discontinued  or 
hastily  modified.  It  is,  however,  highly  important  that  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  shall  show  that  they  are  alive  to  the  need  of 
steady  Improvement  in  educational  practice,  and  that.  Individually,  and 
especially  by  Joint  effort,  they  shall  continue  to  give  time  and  effort  to  the 
discovery  of  ways  and  means  to  secure  greater  efficiency. 

Kansas  State  normal'School  system  changed  by  the  State  adminis- 
t7*ative  board. — ^The  third  example  which  we  shall  note  of  a  central 
general  educational  authority  modifying  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State  is  the  work  of  the  State  administrative  board  of  Kansas.  This 
board  was  organized  in  1913  to  have  administrative  charge  of  all 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State.    It  is  a  salaried 
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board,  but  the  members  of  it  are  not  educational  experts.  The  board 
has  been  very  active  in  reorganizing  the  normal-school  situation 
in  the  State,  and  some  statements  of  its  procedures  are  contained  in 
the  following  quotations  from  its  official  reports.  Its  general  plan 
of  administration  is  described  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  law,  we  organized  on  March  20,  1913, 
and  although  there  was  no  provision  to  pay  our  salaries,  we  found  It  neces- 
sary to  spend  all  our  time  in  the  schools  until  July  1,  when  we  took  full 
charge.  We  met  with  the  retiring  boards  and  worked  on  the  catalogues  and 
courses  of  study  submitted  to  us  by  the  faculties,  passed  on  the  budgets  and 
nominations  made  by  the  presidents,  and  had  the  necessary  work  which  we 
were  directed  to  do  In  shape  on  July  1,  1913,  when  the  old  boards  went  out  of 
existence.     Since  that  time  we  have  been  in  continuous  session. 

The  board  of  administration,  as  soon  as  It  organized,  called  In  the  heads  of  the 
institutions  for  a  conference  and  announced  to  them  that  It  would  hold  each  of 
them  strictly  responsible  for  the  Internal  management  of  his  Institution  and 
would  not  attempt  any  unnecessary  Internal  management.  As  it  visited  the 
sdiools,  it  completed  its  work  by  reelecting  all  members  of  the  faculties  recom- 
mended by  the  presidents  and  filled  vacancies  upon  their  recommendation.  The 
boud  has  consistently  followed  this  plan  from  the  beginning. 

The  board  has  met  with  the  presidents  each  month  and  thoroughly  can- 
Tissed  the  question  as  to  the  kinds  of  teachers  to  be  employed  in  the  schools 
and  all  other  problems  involving  their  welfare,  and  we  wish  to  express  to 
Oumcellor  Strong,  Presidents  Waters,  Butcher,  Brandenburg,  and  Lewis  our 
gratitude  for  the  way  they  have  put  aside  their  Individual  Interests  and  advised 
with  the  board  for  the  good  of  the  system  as  a  whole.    ♦    ♦    • 

CONSOUDATION  OF  BUSINESS  OFFICES  AND  PUBCHASING  DEPABTMBNT8. 

The  board  found  that  each  of  the  institutions  was  maintaining  elaborate  busi- 
ness ofilces  and  purchasing  departments,  and  for  economy  and  efficiency  In  buying 
consolidated  them  all  at  Manhattan  until  room  could  be  secured  In  the  statehouse. 
It  Is  thus  able  to  do  the  work  for  all  the  schools  at  what  It  formerly  cost  to  do  the 
work  at  one  School.  The  saving  is  thousands  of  dollars.  Instead  of  purchasing 
at  retail  and  in  small  lots,  we  have  Joined  with  the  boards  of  control  and  cor- 
rection, buying  in  large  lots  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  We  thus  save  the 
difference  between  the  manufacturer's  price  and  the  retailer's  price — a  large 
item  of  saving  for  the  State. 

UNIFORM  BEGISTRATION   SYSTEM. 

We  have  put  in  a  uniform  system  of  registration  and  record  keeping  and 
evaluation  of  credits,  and  can  now  transfer  clerks  and  students'  grades  from 
one  school  to  another,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  up  the  system  without 
trouble.  We  have  also  Installed  In  all  the  schools  an  up-to-date  system,  by  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  refer  promptly,  and  without  expense  of  time,  to  the  grades 
of  every  person  who  attends  the  Institutions.  We  have  been  put  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  In  searching  through  odds  and  ends  of  old  records  In 
some  of  the  institutions,  frequently  having  to  go  back  to  the  old  class  books  of 
instructors  to  find  the  grades  of  students  who  desired  to  complete  their  work 
In  that  or  other  institutions.  A  careful  system  of  keeping  these  all-Important 
records  in  these  institutions  would  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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ADMISSION    TO    THE    NORMAL,    COLLBGK,    AND    UNIVEBSmr,    AND    HIGH-SCHOd! 

VISITATION. 

The  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States  are  pretty  thorong 
Standardized.  In  order  that  the  institutions  under  our  control  shall  maint 
their  standing  in  these  associations  and  make  their  degrees  of  any  value,  fi 
necessary  not  only  that  they  shall  do  good  work  themselves,  but  also  that  t 
shall  know  and  certify  the  work  of  preparatory  schools  whose  students  t 
take  without  examination.  They  must  either  examine  the  school  that  is  pre| 
Ing  the  student  or  examine  the  pupil  when  he  appears  for  admission.  The 
plan  has  become  the  accepted  one,  and  when  we  began  our  duties  the  univen 
the  agricultural  college,  and  the  normals  each  maintained  a  separate  sy 
of  visitation  in  the  high  schools.  The  result  of  this  system  was  that  the  rq 
sentatives  of  all  these  institutions  would  frequently  visit  one  high  school  dui 
the  year,  and  none  of  them  reached  every  high  school.  We  established  a 
mittee  on  school  relations  to  do  the  work  of  visitation  systematically. 

Michigan  and  Minnesota^ — ^The  three  examples  described  abd 
namely,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Kansas,  depict  siti 
tions  in  which  specialized,  salaried  State  officers  took  an  active  pi 
in  the  control  of  State  normal  schools.    The  operation  of  anotl 
type  of  central  control  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  Michigan  and  Min] 
sota,  where  a  nonsalaried,  special,  central  State  board  has  charge 
the  normal  schools  of  each  State,  and  this  board  in  each  case  is  ii 
fluenced  more  or  less  by  recommendations  from  the  presidents  of  tli 
State  normal  schools.    Sometimes  the  board  appears  to  follow  th 
recommendations  of  the  presidents  of  the  several  schools,  and  in  othe 
cases  to  act  more  independently.    An  example  of  the  actions  of  th 
Michigan  board  is  given  below  on  page  117   (concerning  specia 
teachers)  and  of  the  Minnesota  board  on  pages  102-104  (conceminj 
training  high-school  teachers) .    More  complete  historical  description 
of  typical  developments  in  cases  where  the  presidents  of  the  Stat 
normal  schools  have  cooperated  with  such  a  central  board  of  contro 
would  be  illuminating  in  determining  the  value  of  this  type  of  admin 
istrative  arrangement    To  some  observers  it  would  seem  to  be  the  bes 
type,  since  it  may  involve  a  committee  of  educational  experts  (normal 
school  presidents)  presenting  joint  recommendations  to  a  responsibl 
board  which  represents  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  interests  o 
all  sections  of  the  State.    It  is  probably  desirable  to  have  the  Stat 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  an  active  member  of  the  boan 
which  controls  the  normal  schools  in  order  to  bring  to  the  assistano 
of  this  board  such  expert  services  as  he  and  his  office  can  render. 
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PRACTICE-TEACHING  FACILITIES. 


An  important  factor  in  determining  success  of  normal  school. — 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  possible  and 
actual  success  of  a  normal  school  is  the  practice-teaching  facilities. 
This  fact  is  generally  recognized  and  admitted  by  most  normal-school 
authorities,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  III,  where  one  of  the 
four  conditions  which  was  emphasized  in  determining  the  location 
of  a  normal  school  in  a  town  was  the  possibility  of  expanding  the 
practice-teaching  facilities  so  as  to  take  care  of  any  number  of  stu- 
dents that  may  come  to  a  normal  school. 

Zone  of  normal  school  should  be  limited  by  practice  facilities. — 
WTiere  an  existing  normal  school  is  unfortunately  located  so  that  the 
Jimit  of  adequate  practice-teaching  facilities  is  reached,  the  State 
authorities  should  take  cognizance  of  this  fact,  place  a  limit  on  the 
attendance  at  the  normal  school  and  a  proportionate  limit  on  the 
funds  devoted  to  its  maintenance ;  so  restrict  its  zone  or  district  that 
the  latter  will  be  adequately  served ;  and  proceed  to  establish  a  new 
normal  school,  so  located  that  it  may  always  provide  adequate  prac- 
tice facilities  for  the  area  it  is  to  serve. 

New  Hampshire  normal  schools  so  planned. — That  the  development 
of  the  normal-school  policy  of  a  State  may  actually  follow  these  lines 
is  shown  in  the  report  of  State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire, 
from  which  quotations  have  already  been  made.  In  the  quotation 
concerning  the  Plymouth  Normal  School  (see  above,  p.  23)  Mr.  Mor- 
rison stated  that  the  practice-teaching  facilities  restrict  the  growth  of 
this  school  to  150  students  and  are  hardly  adequate  for  this  number. 
According  to  the  same  report,  the  public  schools  of  Plymouth  enroll 
about  300  to  350  children  who  are  14  years  of  age  and  under.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Morrison  estimates  that  the  Keene  Normal  School 
could  take  care  of  an  annual  enrollment  of  480.  *  The  public  schools  of 
Keene  enroll  from  1,100  to  1,200  children  14  years  of  age  and  under. 
From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Morrison  estimates  that 
the  schools  which  are  available  for  practice  purposes  of  a  normal 
school  that  maintains  only  a  two-year  course  for  high-school  gradu- 
ates should  contain  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  as  many 
pupils  as  there  are  students  in  the  normal  school.    The  amount  of 
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practice  which  Mr.  Morrison  contemplates  is  contained  in  his  state- 
ment that  "each  student  before  graduation  must  *make  good'  by 
teaching  one-half  of  each  school  day  for  18  weeks  in  the  practice 
schools,  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  classrooms  for  that  time." 
(P.  153.) 

Standard  needed  for  amount  of  practice  teaching  per  graduate. — 
The  last  paragraph  suggests  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
described  above,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  some  measure  or  standard 
by  which  the  practice-teaching  facilities  of  a  town  can  be  measured. 
Obviously  the  first  step  in  determining  this  standard  is  to  ascertain 
how  much  practice  teaching  should  be  required  of  each  normal-school 
graduate,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  should  be  done. 

Practice-teaching  conditions  should  approximate  real  conditions. — 
To  take  up  the  question  of  conditions  first,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  closer  these  approximate  the  real  situations  as  they  exist  in 
ordinary  public  schools  the  better.  This  means  from  40  to  60  children 
in  a  room  divided  into  not  more  than  two  sections.  A  further  condi- 
tion is  the  possibility  of  placing  a  practice  teacher  in  charge  of  this 
situation  for  a  somewhat  continuous  period — for  example,  every 
morning  for  from  4  to  18  weeks.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  prac- 
tice teaching  in  a  given  normal  school  need  be  done  under  these  condi- 
tiofts,  since  a  student  may  profit  a  great  deal  from  teaching  much 
smaller  groups  of  children  for  a  half  hour  a  day  for  several  weeks. 
But  to  get  the  hest  results,  the  more  continuous  practice  under  typical 
school  conditions  should  also  be  provided.  It  is  provided  in  a  great 
many  situations;  hence  it  can  be  provided,  and  all  normal  schools 
should  be  so  located  as  to  make  possible  such  provision.  As  long  as  it 
is  easily  possible  to  secure  the  best  conditions,  there  is  no  justification 
for  being  satisfied  with  inferior  provisions. 

Artificial  training  school  plus  subsidy  of  local  public ,  schools. — 
The  two  types  of  conditions  described  above,  namely,  small  groups 
of  children  under  somewhat  artificial  conditions  for  initial  practice 
teaching  plus  regular  full  rooms  for  longer  continuous  teaching  un- 
der real  public-school  conditiqns,  are  secured  by  constructing  a  large 
training  or  practice  school  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  normal 
school,  and  making  arrangements  with  the  local  city  authorities  for 
practice  teaching  in  the  regular  public  schools.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  usually  effected  by  State  subsidy  of  some  form  to  the  local  public 
schools.  This  subsidy  may  take  a  variety  of  forms ;  for  example,  it 
may  involve  the  normal  school's  paying  an  increase  of  salary  to  certain 
of  the  teachers  who  act  as  critic  teachers,  or  paying  all  of  the  salaries 
of  such  critic  teachers,  or  increasing  the  salaries  of  all  teachers,  etc. 
in  addition  to  the  subsidy,  the  normal  school  sometimes  furnishes 
gratis  expert  supervision  for  part  or  all  of  the  activities  of  the  public 
schools  that  are  used  for  practice  teaching.    In  a  f ?w  cases  the  public 
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schools  are  placed  entirely  under  the  direction  of  a  normal-school 
officer. 

Examples.  Mayville^  N.  DaJc.^  using  town  schools  {1912), — ^The 
following  are  typical  examples  of  arrangements  for  practice  teach- 
ing in  public-school  systems.  The  1912  report  (p.  64)  for  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Mayville,  N.  Dak.,  states  that: 

The  public  schools  of  Mayville  have  continued  to  be  used  as  the  practice 
department.  For  eight  months  of  each  school  year  the  normal  school  has 
paid  each  of  the  grade  teachers  and  the  principal  of  the  public  schools  from 
$20  to  |25  per  month,  in  addition  to  their  regular  salaries,  and  the  local  board 
of  education  $62.50  a  month  toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  heating  and 
janitor  service  in  the  public-school  building.  The  total  cost  per  year  to  the 
normal  school  has  been  about  $1,700.  In  return  for  this  outlay  the  normal 
school  has  been  permitted  to  let  the  members  of  its  senior  class,  under  the 
direction  of  the  normal-school  supervisor  of  practice,  observe  and  teach  in  the 
grades  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  throughout  the  eight  months  of  the  year 
when  both  schools  are  in  session.  The  supervisor  of  practice  has  received  the 
assistance  of  the  public-school  principal  and  grade  teachers  in  the  management 
and  instruction  of  the  senior  class. 

^ew  Haw/pshire  contracts  give  State  charge  of  local  practice 
ichools. — In  New  Hampshire — 

contracts  with  the  local  communities  give  the  normal  schools  the  use  of  the 
entire  elementary  system  In  the  town  of  Plymouth  and  in  the  city  of  Keene  for 
model  and  practice  purposes. 

At  De  Kalh^  111.^  a  town  of  8,000  population — 

all  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the  city  schools.  Two  schools  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  them  is  in  the  normal  training  school  building;  the  other  is 
in  one  of  the  city  buildings.    Each  is  an  eight-grade  school. 

The  director  of  the  training  department  is  also  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  city. 

Providence^  R.  /./  normal  training  school  plxos  many  ^''training 
stations  ^^  in  public  schools. — Finally,  one  of  the  most  completely 
developed  practice  teaching  situations,  as  far  as  facilities  are  con- 
cerned, is  that  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Providence,  E.  I.  The 
regular  enrollment  of  the  normal  school  for  1913-14  was  460  students, 
all  high-school  graduates.  The  number  in  the  graduating  class  for 
1913-14  was  134.  To  provide  practice  teaching  facilities  for  this 
number  the  normal  school  has  a  training  school  of  its  own,  9  other 
"training  stations"  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  and  15 
"training  stations"  in  neighboring  towns.  The  official  description 
of  this  elaborate  system  is  given  in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
catalogue  for  May,  1914  (p.  30) : 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  OB8EBVATION. 

The  school  of  observation,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  normal  building,  com- 
prises a  kindergarten  and  eight  grades,  with  one  room  for  each  grade  and 
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one  ungraded  room.  There  are  about  40  pupils  In  each  of  the  regular  grade 
rooms.  Most  of  these  children  come  from  the  city  district  adjoining  the 
building.  Others  from  outside  the  district  may  be  admitted  on  the  payment 
of  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $32  a  year  for  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  or 
$40  a  year  for  grammar  grades. 

The  course  of  study  In  this  school  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Providence  public 
schools.  The  same  subjects  are  taught  and  the  same  books  are  used.  In  addi- 
tion, much  time  is  given  to  various  forms  of  practical  training.  The  girls  have 
sewing  in  grades  5  and  8,  and  cooking  in  grades  6  and  7.  The  boys  have  wood 
and  metal  work  or  printing. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  connect  the  manual  training  as  closely  as  possible 
with  elementary  science,  in  which  many  of  the  boys  have  become  greatly  ^ 
interested. 

The  functions  served  by  the  school  of  observation  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  students  of  the  normal  school  to  see  good 
teaching.  It  supplies  Illustrative  material  for  class  discussions  on  methods. 
Lesson  plans  may  here  be  tested  and  criticized  from  experience.  Instead  of  on 
a  theoretical  or  imaginary  basis.  It  is  to  the  normal  school  what  the  clinic 
is  to  the  school  of  medicine.  It  helps  to  keep  the  work  of  the  normal  school 
on  the  right  basis  by  constantly  magnifying  the  practical  instead  of  tJie 
theoretical.    It  gives  a  worthy  ideal  to  the  prospective  teacher. 

2.  It  furnishes  under  the  most  helpful  and  encouraging  conditions  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  young  teacher  to  begin  her  practice  teaching.  For  one  hour  of 
the  day  the  school  may  be  used  for  this  work.  The  rest  of  the  day  the  children 
spend  under  the  regular  grade  teachers.  By  having  this  preliminary  practice 
so  closely  connected  with  the  study  of  methods,  something  more  is  added  to 
the  discussions  than  could  be  gotten  from  observation  alone.  At  the  same  time 
the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  do  her  first  teaching  in  a  most  stimulating 
environment,  and  with  little  resiwnslbillty  for  the  general  discipline  of  the 
room.  Her  first  effort  may  thus  be  given  to  a  masterly  presentation  of  her 
subject,  unhampered  by  needlessly  disturbing  conditions.  She  gains  confidence 
In  her  own  ability,  learns  to  be  critical  of  herself  and  to  accept  criticism  from 
others,  and  in  a  measure  gets  the  professional  point  of  view,  which  is,  essen- 
tially, that  by  continued  endeavor  and  the  wise  use  of  aids  of  various  sorts.  It 
Is  possible  to  continually  Improve  In  skill  and  general  teaching  ability.  She  is 
brought  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  good  teaching  Is  fundamental  to 
discipline.  It  follows  that  the  young  teacher  is  here  trained  to  emphasize  the 
essential  matters,  and  that  she  is  well  fitted  for  the  next  step  in  her  preparation, 
the  training  school. 

3.  It  is  a  meeting  place  for  theory  and  practice  In  the  school  Itself,  offering 
to  teachers  In  the  different  departments  facilities  for  testing  themselves  and 
their  own  methods  In  the  light  of  experience  with  the  children  for  whom  the 
work  is  intended. 

4.  It  should  illustrate  for  those  teaching  elsewhere  the  methods  and  courses 
recommended  by  the  normal  school.  The  school  of  observation  should  be  the 
model  school  through  which  the  State  may  present,  as  far  as  possible.  Its  Ideal 
of  a  satisfactory  public  school.  It  should  not  attempt  to  carry  on  Its  work  ex- 
pensively or  to  include  courses  which  may  not  to  advantage  be  Included  in 
other  public  schools.  Its  aim  should  be  to  show  how  a  course  of  study  that  Is 
truly  eflicient  in  its  results  may  at  the  same  time  be  conducted  with  economy. 

5.  While  the  main  functions  of  the  observation  school  are  those  expressed 
above,  It  would  not  fulfill  Its  duty  to  the  State  if  it  did  not  provide  opportunity 
for  the  study  and  evaluation  of  new  Ideas  which  seem  to  give  special  promise 
of  worth.    Its  work  with  the  Montessori  material  is  an  illustration  of  this  point 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  training  schools  are  established  by  contract  with  the  local  authorities. 
At  present  there  are  24  such  centers  established  as  follows : 

Grades  for 
practice. 

Barrington:  Lincoln  Avenue  School 5-7 

Bristol: 

Oliver    School 1, 5 

Walley  School 4,  5 

BurrlllviUe :  Harrisvllle  School 2,4 

Ctentral  Palls:  Garfield  Street  School 1,6 

Cranston : 

Eden  Park  School ^ 4, 6 

Meshantlcut  Park  School ^ 1-7 

East  Providence  Grove  Avenue  School 8, 4 

Pawtucket : 

East  Street  School 1, 3 

Prospect  Street  School ^ 6,7 

Providence : 

Bridgham  School 5, 6 

Doyle  Avenue  School 5,6 

Branch  Avenue  School 1 3, 4 

Grove  Street  School 2,3 

Regent  Avenue  School 1, 3 

Temple  Street  School 3, 4 

Thayer  Street  Grammar  School 5, 7 

Willow  Street  School 1, 3 

Gamp  Street  School»_ 1-4 

South  Kingston:  West  Kingston  School 1-8 

Warwick:  Apponaug  School 4,5 

Westerly :  Bradford i 1-4 

Woonsocket : 

Pothier  School 3, 4 

Willow  Street  School 2,4 

Each  training  school  has  a  critic  teacher  nominated  by  the  trustees  of  the 
normal  school  and  elected  by  the  school  committee  in  the  town  or  city  in  which 
she  serves.  Two  of  the  regular  schoolrooms  are  set  aside  for  student  teachers 
under  her  direction.  Here  the  young  teachers  receive  a  thorough  training  in 
the  actual  work  of  the  schoolroom  for  a  full  half  year  of  apprenticeship. 

This  system  of  training  embodies  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  *•  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  the  Training  of  Teachers." 
After  the  flret  preliminary  teaching  in  the  observation  school,  student  teachers 
are  trained,  not  by  making  them  assistants  or  substitutes  or  by  giving  them  small 
groups  of  children,  but  by  placing  them  in  charge  of  regular  schools  under  such 
conditions  as  they  will  meet  after  graduation.  Here,  during  the  five  months 
of  training,  they  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources  to  a  large  extent.  They 
learn  to  master  the  work  of  one  grade  and  to  teach  with  due  regard  for  the 
development  of  the  children;  and  they  gain  that  close  contact  with  child  life, 
so  essential  to  a  good  teacher,  which  can  be  gained  only  by  one  who  is  in 
charge  of  her  own  children. 

The  West  Kingston  Training  School,  of  which  a  plan  is  shown  [on  page  52], 
is  intended  to  be  a  model  of  what  rural  schools  should  be.  When  constructed  in 
1912  it  took  the  place  of  four  single-room  buildings,  and  it  is  a  clear  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  possibilities  of  consolidation.  The  children  are  transferred  to  and 
from  the  school  by  carriages.  The  building  is  arranged  as  Indicated  by  the 
plan  of  the  ground  floor.  The  problems  of  lighting  and  heating  have  been  very 
satisfactorily  solved ;  the  closets  are  on  the  main  floor ;  in  the  basement  are  a 
kitchen  and  manual  training  shop,  which  have  been  adequately  equipped  at 
very  small  expense,  and  a  hot-air  engine  for  pumping  the  supply  of  water. 

The  school  is  near  the  West  Kingston  railroad  station  and  can  easily  be  seen 
as  one  passes  on  the  train. 

Calculation  of  standard  for  measuring  practice  facilities  of  a  com- 
munity.— The  examples  given  above  are  typical  of  the  arrangements 
made  in  normal  schools  to  secure  desirable  conditions  for  practice 
teaching,  namely,  conditions  that  approximate  as  closely  as  possible 
the  real  public-school  conditions  that  will  confront  the  new  teacher 
when  she  secures  a  position.    This  discussion  of  conditions  was  in- 


FiQ,  3. — Plan  of  model  rural  school  of  Providence  (R.  I.)  State  Normal  School,  located  at 

West  Kingston. 

troduced  in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  secure  some  standard 
by  which  the  practice-teaching  facilities  of  a  locality  could  be  meas- 
ured. The  other  factor  entering  into  the  determination  of  this 
standard  is  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  to  be  required  of  eacli 
student.  To  simplify  the  calculation  we  shall  assume  that  this  is  the 
amount  to  be  provided  for  each  graduate  in  a  two-year  normal 
course  for  high-school  graduates. 

Minimimi,  100  hours  per  graduate;  Tnaxhm/wm^  90  half  days  per 
graduate, — ^To  begin  our  analysis  we  need  a  fairly  representative 
minimum  and  a  fairly  representative  maximum  of  the  amounts  of 
practice  teaching  that  would  be  considered  necessary  by  normal- 
school  authorities.  As  a  fair  maximum  we  may  take  Morrison's 
figure  for  New  Hampshire,  namely,  teaching  one-half  of  each  school 
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day  for  one  semester  or  half  year,  being  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  classroom  for  that  time.  As  a  minimum  we  may  use  the 
minJThiim  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  normal 
schools  of  Ohio,  and  which  seems  to  fulfill  the  legal  requirement  in 
that  State,  namely,  100  full  hours  of  actual  teaching.  This  may  be 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  half  days  and  weeks  by  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  a  regular  school  day.  If  5  hours  of  teaching  is 
considered  equivalent  to  teaching  a  regular  school  day,  the  mini- 
mum of  100  hours  would  equal  20  full  school  days,  or  40  half  days. 
Forty  half  days  are  equivalent  to  one-half  of  each  school  day  for 
eight  weeks. 

Mimm/urriy  4-  y^eeks  of  whole  days;  mcLxirrmTn^  9  weeks  of  whole 
days. — Xa  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  practice  teaching, 
then,  we  would  have  the  following  figures  as  the  amount  of  prac- 
tice teaching  to  be  required  of  each  graduate :  Mdximwm — 18  weeks 
of  half  days,  equivalent  to  9  weeks  of  full  days.  Mimmwm — 8  weeks 
of  half  days,  equivalent  to  4  weeks  of  full  days. 

Each  group  of  children  may  train  two-thirds  or  one-half  times 
4  to  9  practice  teachers  a  year. — Assuming  that  the  regular  school 
year  is  36  weeks  long,  we  can  easily  calculate  from  these  figures  the 
number  of  practice  teachers  that  could  be  accommodated  by  one  group 
of  childrer^  providing  all  of  the  teaching  of  the  children  is  done  by 
practice  teachers. 

With  the  meucvm/UTih  arrumrU  of  teaching — ^namely,  9  weeks  of  full 
days— one  group  of  children  may  accommodate  4  prcuctice  teachers  in 
a  year. 

With  the  TrdrmauTTi  wm/mnt  of  teachinjg — namely,  4  weeks  of  full 
days — one  group  of  children  may  accommodate  9  practice  teachers  in 
one  year. 

Not  all  teaching  may  be  practice  teaching;  corrected  estimate. — 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  all  the  teaching  of  a  group  of  children 
will  be  done  by  practice  teachers.  No  community  is  likely  to  permit 
more  than  half  of  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  to  be  practice 
teaching.  Moreover,  many  normal  schools  restrict  the  amount  per- 
mitted in  the  training  school ;  for  example,  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Rhode  Island  Bulletin  given  above,  it  was  limited  to  one  hour  a  day 
with  each  group  of  children.  Most  training  schools  permit  more 
than  this;  however,  probably  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  teach- 
ing is  usually  practice  teaching.  Hence,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  the  practice  teaching  opportunities  afforded  by  a 
single  group  of  children,  we  must  differentiate  the  specialized  train- 
ing school  from  the  ordinary  public  school  in  which  some  practice 
teaching  iis  permitted.  In  the  training  school  it  may  be  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  teaching  will  be  done  by  practice  teachers,  and  in  the 
public  school,  one-half  by  practice  teachers. 
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A.coording  to  this  revised  estimate  we  secure  the  following  stand- 
ards: 

In  a  training  school  where  two-thirds  of  the  teaching  is  done  by 
practice  teachers,  each  group  of  children  will  accommodate  annually 
two-thirds  times  4  to  9  practice  teachers. 

In  a  public  school  where  one-half  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  prac- 
tice teachers,  each  group  of  children  will  accommodate  one-half 
times  4  to  9  practice  teachers  annually. 

From  20  to  Jft  children  constitute  a  "  group^ — ^With  these  figures 
(namely,  two-thirds  or  one-half  times  4  to  9  practice  teachers  an- 
nually for  each  group  of  children)  it  is  only  necessary  to  decide  how 
many  children  should  constitute  a  group  in  order  to  determine  the 
practice-teaching  facilities  available  in  any  community.  If  we  take 
our  point  of  departure  for  this  estimate  from  the  idea  that  the  condi- 
tions should  closely  approximate  real  school  <;onditions,  we  would 
say  each  group  for  which  a  practice  teacher  is  responsible  should 
consist  of  either  half  or  all  of  a  room  containing  about  40  children. 
Except  in  specially  constructed  training-school  buildings  (where 
there  are  "  group  "  rooms)  the  practice  teacher  would  orobably  have 
to  be  in  charge  of  a  full  room. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  with  the  standards  obtained 
above,  the  following  table  is  secured  showing  the  number  of  prac- 
tice teachers  which  a  given  number  of  children  may  accommodate 
annually : 

Special  training -school  building. — ^Twenty  children  to  a  group, 
each  group  accommodating  two-thirds  times  4  to  9  practice  teachers 
annually,  two-thirds  of  the  teaching  being  done  by  practice  teachers. 
The  numbers  of  children  which  will  accommodate  annually  certain 
numbers  of  practice  teachers  in  special  training-school  buildings  are 
as  follows : 

100  children,  13  to   30  teachers. 
200  children,  27  to    60  teachers. 
300  children,  40  to    90  teachers. 
400  children,  53  to  120  teachers. 
500  children,  67  to  150  teachers. 
600  children,  80  to  180  teachers. 
700  children,  93  to  210  teachers. 
Regular  public-school  building. — Forty  children  to  a  group,*  each 
group  accommodating  one-half  times  4  to  9  practice  teachers  annu- 
ally, one-half  of  the  teaching  being  done  by  practice  teachers. 

The  numbers  of  children  which  will  accommodate  annually  certain 
numbers  of  practice  school-teachers  in  regular  public-school  buildings 
are  as  follows : 

120  children.    6  to    14  teachers. 
160  children,    8  to    18  teachers. 
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200  children,  10  to   23  teachers. 

240  children,  12  to    27  teachers. 

280  children,  14  to    32  teachers. 

320  children,  16  to   36  teachers. 

480  children,  24  to    54  teachers. 

640  children,  32  to    72  teachers. 

800  children,  40  to  90  teachers. 
1, 280  children,  64  to  144  teachers. 
Measurement  of  community  practice  facilities  of  typical  normal 
schools. — With  these  figures  as  a  basis,  anyone  can  proceed  to  esti- 
mate the  possible  practice-teaching  facilities  in  a  number  of  typical 
normal  schools,  using  as  a  basis  the  figures  for  school  population  and 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  community  in 
which  the  school  is  located  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  do  not  actually  enjoy  such  facilities  as  would  be  indicated 
by  these  theoretical  calculations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
training  schools  with  relatively  few  children,  or  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  arrangements  whereby  they  can  utilize  half  of  the 
time  in  the  public  schools  for  practice-teaching  purposes.  As  a  con- 
sequence some  normal  schools  have  outgrown  the  most  liberal  esti- 
mate of  practice-teaching  facilities  at  their  command,  while  others 
will  soon  do  so  if  they  begin  to  provide  the  number  of  trained  teachers 
needed  in  their  districts. 
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Numbers  significant  only  in  relation  to  educational  policy. — ^To 
Tmow  the  absolute  number  of  students  in  the  various  State  normal 
schools  is  of  little  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  able  to  relate 
the  number  of  students  to  their  rank,  to  the  practice-teaching  facili- 
ties of  the  locality,  to  the  scheme  of  certification  in  force  in  each 
State,  and  to  the  cost  of  instruction  would  be  quite  instructive  in 
determining  the  value  of  various  types  of  normal-school  policy. 

Reliable  data  even  on  attendance  are  difficult  to  secure. — ^Unfor- 
tunately, up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  even  been  possible  to 
secure  reliable  published  figures  of  the  absolute  size  of  most  normal 
schools  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students  under  instruction  at  any 
one  time.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  normal  schools  simply 
give  in  their  catalogues  and  published  reports  the  number  of  different 
students  enrolled  during  the  year,  including  the  summer  term.  In- 
asmuch as  many  of  these  students  are  in  attendance  for  only  six 
weeks,  the  data  merely  confuse  instead  of  enlightening  the  reader. 

Exceptional  and  excellent  statistics  by  Supt.  Evans,  of  Missouri. — 
The  possibility  of  making  a  clear  and  illuminating  report  on  normal- 
school  attendance  in  a  State  where  tjjere  are  many  short-term  students 
to  complicate  the  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  table 
from  the  1913  report  of  State  Supt.  Evans,  of  Missouri. 

[Missouri^  State  Normal  School  statistics  [1912-18], 
[A  model  table  oonoerning  students  and  faculty.] 


KirksviUe. 

Warrensburg. 

CapeOirardeau. 

Springfield. 

Maryvflla. 

Years. 

High- 
school 
ranlc. 

College 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

CoUege 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

CoUege 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

CoUege 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

CoUege 
rank. 

Students  enrolled  in 

fall  term  of  1912: 

First  year 

50 

110 

101 

203 

70 

96 

108 

84 

78 

47 

Second  year 

100 

60 

100 

133 

75 

65 

91 

67 

54 

84 

Third  year 

120 

75 

47 

17 

56 

10 

71 

19 

31 

Fourth  year 

111 

45 

68 

1 

52 

3 

54 

6 

34 

Total 

381 

290 

316 

354 

253 

174 

324 

166 

197 

81 

Students  enrolled  in 

" 

winter    term    of 

1912-13: 

First  year 

50 

102 

109 

196 

97 

99 

118 

03 

89 

61 

Second  year 

110 

•80 

108 

162 

70 

65 

102 

81 

52 

36 

Third  year 

120 

85 

55 

20 

57 

13 

80 

19 

32 

Fourth  year 

125 

45 

58 

42 

5 

66 

6 

47 

Total 

405 

312 

330 

378 

266 

182 

366 

199 

220 

86 

56 
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Kzrksvllle. 

Wairenshurg. 

Cape  aiiardeau. 

Sprhigfleld. 

ICaryviUe. 

Years. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

College 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

College 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

College 
rank. 

High, 
school 
rank. 

CoUege 
rank. 

High- 
school 
rank. 

College 

Students  enrolled  In 

spring  term  of  1013: 

First  year 

15 

110 

105 

206 

223 

76 

226 

119 

40 

61 

geoandyear 

80 

80 

103 

178 

92 

64 

231 

88 

37 

83 

Tbirdyear 

103 

80 

eo 

33 

46 

61 

118 

22 

20 

Fourth  year 

103 

46 

77 

49 

3 

94 

8 

86 

Total 

301 

316 

344 

416 

410 

204 

668 

237 

133 

94 

Students     enrolled 

• 

from  September, 

1912.  to  May,  1913: 

First  year 

76 

136 

136 

236 

251 

90 

271 

197 

77 

79 

Second  year 

146 

96 

144 

176 

100 

84 

239 

166 

88 

40 

Third  year 

106 

03 

108 

41 

73 

61 

180 

26 

38 

Fourth  year 

183 

62 

120 

6 

70 

3 

133 

8 

62 

Total 

698 

376 

607 

466 

494 

238 

823 

397 

265 

119 

Students  enrolled  in 

rammer  term  of 

1913: 

First  year 

86 

190 

199 

442 

161 

126 

240 

218 

65 

101 

Second  year 

130 

140 

232 

187 

96 

71 

217 

164 

105 

31 

Third  year 

163 

100 

189 

76 

63 

36 

254 

44 

89 

Fourth  year 

170 

60 

109 

3 

65 

9 

206 

32 

124 

Total 

488 

490 

729 

708 

375 

241 

917 

458 

383 

132 

[Afissouri]  State  Normal  School  statistics  [1912-lS] — Oontinned. 


Kirks- 
Yille. 


Warrens- 
burg. 


Cape  01- 
rardeau. 


»■ 


Kary- 

vnie. 


Men  in  faculty,  regular  term 

Women  in  faculty,  regular  term 

Total  number  in  faculty,  regular  term 

Men  in  faculty ,  summer  term 

Women  in  faculty,  summer  term 

Total  number  in  faculty ,  summer  term 

Students  attendhig  aU  the  year,  Sept.,  1912,  to  May, 


Number  enrolled,  fftll  term,  1913,  who  were  enrolled 

preceding  year. 

Number  enrolled  in  i9i2  who  hold  four-year  high- 

8(dK)ol  diplomas 

Number  enrolled  in  1912  who  had  no  experience  in 

teaching 

Number  enrolled  in  1912  who  had  less  than  two  years' 

experienoe 

Number  enrolled  in  1912  who  had  two  and  less  than 

five  years'  experience 

NumMr  enrolled  in  1912  who  had  five  or  more  years' 

experience 


31 
25 
56 
87 
24 
61 

430 

360 

470 

700 


290 
300 


26 
25 
51 
34 
31 
66 

499 

306 

396 

898 

439 

416 

241 


18 
19 
37 
18 
12 
80 

380 

210 

416 

492 

238 

211 

131 


347 
588 
429 
632 
709 
248 


15 
10 
25 
20 
12 
32 

154 

116 

130 

408 

128 

134 

106 


Number  of  diilerent  persons  enrolled  in  1912: 

Male 

Female 


652 
1,027 


479 
1,615 


373 
609 


781 
1,237 


165 
617 


Total. 


1,679 


1,994 


1,072 


2,018 


782 


Number  enrolled  from  September,  1912,  to  August, 
1913.  in  tj^e  following  courses: 

Education 

Vocal  music 

Agriculture 

Nature  study 

Cooking 

Plain  sewing 


1,450 
900 
500 
100 
60 
50 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Elementary  hand  work 

Woodwork 

Forge  and  machine  shop  work. 


400 
16 
150 
400 
30 


3,534 

566 

069 

164 

172 

104 

68 

489 

32 

59 

64 

56 


1,738 
565 
294 

28 
124 
236 

53 
486 

68 
117 
173 

24 


4,123 
810 
518 

79 
265 

94 

187 

1,360 

41 
431 

63 


953 
202 
250 


143 

37 


263 

17 

205 

110 


'^ 
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Kirksville. 


WarreDsburg. 


Capeaini^ 
deau. 


Springfield. 


Maryvffle. 


Average  dally  attendance . . . 

Number  of  daily  recitations . 

Highest  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  any  class 

Least  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  any  class 

Average  number  of  pupils 
per  class 

Average  age  in  years  of  those 
attending 


640675500 


200210J200  220 


9406606S7 


184 


177 


50 


53 


6     7 
20 
20 


48   40 


1,415 
102 

60 

5 

31 

26 


575433 


118 

84 

1 

10 
23 


481 


106 112 156 


702]1,218|230|275]108|  465 
*-     '^^  -^  -^  75     93 


224 
64 
10 
29 
26 


39     56 


5 
22 
22 


This  report  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  interesting  things 
that  can  be  learned  from  it.  It  gives  practically  every  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  anyone  might  want  concerning  the  registration  of  stu- 
dents in  any  normal  school  in  the  State.  For  example,  take  the  school 
at  Warrensburg.  According  to  the  ordinary  method  of  reporting, 
Warrensburg  would  be  reported  as  having  1,994  students  (diflFerent 
persons  enrolled)  during  1912-13.  But  a  glance  through  the  col- 
umns shows  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  terms  was  only  660,  687,  and  746,  respectively,  jumping  up 
to  1,415  in  the  summer.  Furthermore,  by  glancing  elsewhere  in  the 
table  we  can  see  that  about  half  of  these  students  are  of  high-school 
grade — i.  e.,  in  the  fall  term  there  were  354  college  students,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  number  in  the  larger  Massachusetts  normal  schools. 
Moreover,  the  analysis  of  this  number  of  college  students  in  the  fall 
term  shows  that  there  was  only  one  senior  (fourth-year  student)  and 
17  juniors  (third-year  students).  The  rest  were  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  Unfortunately,  this  report  does  not  give  the  number  of 
graduates  in  the  various  courses  offered. 

Need  average  attendance  to  measure  number  of  students. — One  of 
the  most  important  and  most  useful  figures  given  in  this  Missouri 
table  is  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each  term.  This  figure  is 
also  given  in  the  tables  in  Commissioner  Snedden's  report  for  Massa- 
chusetts which  will  be  used  in  a  later  chapter.  It  is  a  figure  that  all 
school  authorities  are  now  familiar  with  as  the  standard  basis  for 
reporting  attendance  in  elementary  schools.  Its  utility  as  a  basic 
measure  in  such  reports,  for  making  various  calculations  and  com- 
parisons, is  generally  recognized.  It  would  be  just  as  useful  for 
normal-school  authorities,  and  until  it  comes  into  common  use  in 
normal-school  reporting  there  is  little  prospect  of  securing  reliable 
comparative  measures  of  most  normal-school  activities. 
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Students  of  high-school  rank  reduce  professional  efficiency. — ^The 
proportion  of  high-school  and  college  students  in  a  State  normal 
school  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  serving  the  State's  pur- 
poses, for  which  most  normal  schools  are  established,  namely,  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  State  rather  than  furnishing  a  convenient  form 
of  general  education  for  certain  communities.  In  other  words,  if 
normal  schools  have  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  funds  and  energy  in 
giving  general  high-school  instruction,  to  that  extent  they  are  handi- 
capped in  their  efforts  to  give  special  professional  training  for 
teachers.  Hence,  if  the  high  schools  of  a  community  are  capable  of 
providing  the  necessary  high-school  instruction,  it  would  be  unnatural 
to  find  students  of  high-school  grade  in  the  local  normal  schools.  If 
the  high-school  situation  of  a  State  has  been  inadequate,  but  is  im- 
proving, a  parallel  elimination  of  high-school  students  from  the 
normal  schools  might  be  expected." 

Examples  of  professicmal  improvement  through  elimination  of 
high-school  pupils. — Good  examples  of  this  process  of  gradually 
raising  the  normal-school  standards  as  local  high  schools  improve  are 
found  in  the  reports  of  a  number  of  States. 

Idtiho. — In  Idaho,  for  example,  the  improvement  in  the  Albion 
Normal  School  is  described  in  the  1912  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent in  the  following  words  (p.  29) : 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a  rapid  advancement  in  educational  work  of  all 
kinds  in  southern  Idaho.  The  high  schools  are  growing  rapidly  In  numbers,  and 
those  established  are  strengthening  their  courses  of  study.  In  a  few  years  prac- 
tically all  students  will  be  enabled  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  their  high-school 
work  in  their  home  schools,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  work  in  science, 
advanced  manual  training,  and  advanced  domestic  science,  proper  laboratory 
facilities  for  which  are  too  often  wanting  in  the  smaller  schools.  These  in- 
creased facilities  have  already  relieved  and  will  relieve  the  State  schools  from 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  high-school  training  of  many  students  who 
formerly  were  compelled  to  secure  their  high-school  training  at  a  State  Insti- 
tution, If  they  secured  it  at  all.  The  result  has  been  a  distinct  change  In  the 
class  of  students  attending  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albion.  At  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1895  there  were  not  a  half  dozen  real  high  schools 
in  the  State,  and  if  is  thought  there  was  not  a  high-school  graduate  among  the 
students  enrolled  the  first  year.  The  students  were  compelled  to  take  up  even 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  because  they  had  not  had  opportunities  to  get 
that  work.  In  consequence,  the  lower  classes  far  outnumbered  the  higher  classes 
and  the  heaviest  enrollment  was  in  the  preparatory  department,  which  was 
really  doing  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work. 

Bach  year  the  students  have  offered  better  preparation  in  their  work  as  the 
schools  of  the  State  have  offered  better  facilities.  The  preparatory  department 
has  long  since  been  dropped,  and  the  few  students  applying  for  work  formerly 
done  in  that  department  are  accommodated  In  the  training  school.  Each  year 
the  number  of  students  asking  for  high-school  work  has  decreased,  and  each 
year  the  number  of  high-school  graduates  enrolled  has  increased.  *  *  *  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  school  to  relieve  itself  of  all  high-school  work  as  rapidly  as  the 
advancement  of  the  school  facilities  of  the  State  will  permit  and  ultimately  to 
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require  high-school  graduation  for  admission  to  all  courses.  Every  teacher  In 
the  common  schools  should  be  a  high-school  graduate,  with  at  least  two  years 
of  professional  training  in  addition  to  his  high-school  work,  and  that  ideal  is 
being  rapidly  approached,  more  rapidly  than  many  may  realize. 

Louisiana. — ^Another  good  example  of  this  progressive  elimina- 
tion of  students  of  high-school  grade  from  the  State  normal  schools 
is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School  for  1914 
(p.  11).    It  reads  as  follows: 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  summer  quarter  in  1911,  the  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  School  was  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade  of  tlie 
public  schools.  At  that  time  the  course  was  advanced  a  half  year.  In  June, 
1912,  the  standard  was  raised  another  half  year,  bringing  the  requirement  for 
admission  up  to  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  or  first  high-school  year.  In 
December,  1913,  another  advance  of  a  half  year  was  made.  Therefore,  during 
the  last  three  years,  the  normal  course  of  study  has  been  raised  by  one  and  one- 
half  years  of  public-school  w^ork.  On  June  1,  1914,  another  advanoem^it  of  a 
half  year  will  be  made.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  effects  of  this  raise  in  standard  are  twofold,  to  wit : 

1.  Better  training  of  students,  arising  from  a  more  advanced  grade  of  pupils 
and  an  emphasis  on  more  advanced  subjects  of  instruction.  The  changes  have 
made  possible  the  Introduction  of  higher  courses  In  mathematics,  the  languages, 
and  all  the  sciences;  and  the  relegation  to  the  lower  terms  of  many  branches 
of  high-school  grade  which  were  formerly  taught  in  the  most  advanced  classes. 

2.  An  arrest  in  the  numerical  growth  of  the  student  body,  a  condition  that  was 
anticipated.  The  effect  In  this  direction  of  advancing  the  standard  of  curric- 
ulum Is  reveale<l  by  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  in  the  three  lowest  terms 
(those  that  have  been  eliminated)  was  161  during  the  spring  term  of  1911. 

Virginia. — Similarly  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
Virginia  for  1911-12  appears  the  following  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  president  of  the  normal  school  at  Farmville  (p.  442) : 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  rural  schools  has,  to  a  great  extent,  changed 
the  personnel  of  the  new  students  who  enter  each  year.  Instead  of  being  forced, 
as  In  the  past,  to  offer  a  year  of  review  work  In  the  public-school  branches,  we 
are  now  able  to  enter  practically  all  our  students  not  lower  than  the  second  year 
of  the  academic  course.  The  professional  courses,  open  to  graduates  of  approved 
three  and  four  year  high  schools,  enrolled  a  larger  number  than  ever  before. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  admit  only  Mgh-school  gradu^ 
ates. — As  examples  of  States  that  have  completed  the  process  of 
eliminating  high-school  students  there  are  the  normal  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Ehode  Island,  which  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
are  open  only  to  high-school  graduates.  In  discussing  this  fact  Com- 
missioner Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  says  in  his  report  for  1912-13 
(pp.  23-24) : 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  have  long  constituted  a 
serious  problem.  When  students  were  received  from  the  elementary  schools, 
as  was  once  the  case,  the  normal-school  courses  were,  as  a  result,  mainly  aca- 
demic, rather  than  professional,  in  character.  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  raise  the  standards  of  admission  to  normal  schools  by  requiring 
high-school  graduation  as  a  condition  for  entrance. 
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Graduates  of  high  sdiools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board,  or  of  high  schools  approved  by-  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, are  now  admitted  to  the  normal  schools  on  certification.  Applicants  not 
holding  certificates  are  required  to  take  an  examination,  the  questions  for  which 
are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  Through  this  Inspection  and  the 
accompanying  testing  of  the  work  of  the  smaller  high  schools,  the  board  has 
been  able  to  raise  to  some  extent  the  standards  of  high-school  instruction 
throughout  the  State. 

nigh'School  graduates  must  also  pa^s  entrance  examinations  in  ele- 
mentary  school  subjects  in  Rhode  Island. — The  Rhode  Island  Normal 
School  report  for  1913  gives  a  general  discussion  of  the  raising 
of  standards  in  order  to  secure  more  effective  results  from  available 
facilities  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  State  (p.  14).  The 
report  states  that  as  early  as  1906  steps  were  taken  to  eliminate 
high-school  students  in  order  to  make  room  for  distinctively  normal 
students.  In  1913  the  standards  were  further  raised  by  establishing 
for  high-school  graduates  a  series  of  entrance  examinations  in  the 
dementary-school  subjects  as  described  in  the  following  paragraph 
(p.  25)  : 

By  a  recent  vote  of  the  trustees  it  has  been  determined  that  all  students 
altering  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  hereafter  shall  be  given  a  series  of 
tests  in  the  elementary  subjects,  and  that  serious  failure  In  two  or  more  of 
these  subjects  will  disqualify  for  admission.  All  courses  at  this  school  will  pre- 
suppose a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  essentials.  Reviews  In  these  ele- 
mentary subjects  should,  therefore,  be  taken  in  the  high  schools  rather  than  in 
the  Normal  School. 

Tests  will  be  given  In  the  following  subjects : 

In  arithmetic,  for  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  numbers,  including 
simple  fractions,  decimals,  and  percentage,  and  for  correct  solution  of  the 
ordinary  problems  required  of  children  in  elementary  schools. 

In  English,  for  command  of  correct  and  clear  English  and  for  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  grammar. 

In  ^history,  for  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  general  ability  to  give  clear  and  logical  answers. 

In  geography,  for  a  general  understanding  of  common-school  geography,  in- 
cluding location,  physical  features,  climate.  Industries,  and  commerce. 

In  drawing,  for  nature  and  object  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  design,  and 
history  of  art,  as  indicated  In  the  requirements  for  this  subject. 

These  examinations  will  not  be  severe.  They  will  be  designed  to  test  general 
ability,  accuracy  of  thought,  and  logical  presentation  of  material,  rather  than 
mere  memory  of  fact. 

The  examinations  for  admission  in  September  may  be  taken  either  In  June 
or  in  September,  on  the  specified  dates.  For  admission  in  January  they  may  be 
taken  in  June,  September,  or  January.  Entrance  examinations  will  not  be 
given  at  any  later  dates  than  those  indicated.  Students  desiring  admission 
must  therefore  present  themselves  at  one  of  these  regular  examinations. 

Chart  of  advancing  standards  in  Rhode  Island. — ^The  accompany- 
ing chart  reproduced  from  page  24  of  the  1913  Rhode  Island  report 
shows  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  students  registered  in  the 
normal  school.  It  appears  that  in  1898  less  than  half  of  the  students 
(100  from  a  total  of  about  220)  were  taking  the  full  normal  course 
for  high-school  graduates.  In  1913  practically  all  of  the  students 
"Were  enrolled  in  this  course. 
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Oeneral  contrast  shown. — ^The  contrast  between  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  Idaho,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island,  on  the  other,  is  a  contrast  between 
i-elatively  undeveloped  educational  situations  and  highly  developed 
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urban  educational  situations.    As  an  intermediate  example  the  normal 
schdols  of  Illinois  may  be  cited. 

Illinois  represents  transition  in  eliminatinff  high-school  students. — 
In  Illinois  some  of  the  normal  schools  enroll  a  large  number  of  high- 
school  students,  while  at  least  one,  namely,  the  De  Kalb  Normal 
School,  distinctly  discourages  students  of  this  type  from  enrolling. 
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In  the  1912  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  De  Kalb  school  we  find  the 
situation  discussed  as  follows  (p.  5) : 

The  management  has  not  deemed  it  wise  to  attach  a  Mgh-school  department  to 
the  normal  school.  What  is  known  as  the  "  Lindly  "  law  requires  the  State 
normal  schools  to  furnish  secondary  instruction  to  a  certain  class  of  students. 
The  number  coming  to  this  school  is  small,  as  the  policy  of  advising  such  students 
to  seek  high-school  instruction  near  enough  to  their  homes  to  permit  them  to  be 
with  their  parents  has  been  followed.  When  they  have  decided  to  enter  the 
school,  however,  their  legal  rights  have  been  secured  to  them,  but  the  instruction 
has  been  so  managed  as  to  prevent  any  additions  to  the  faculty  on  their  account 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  students  of  high-school  grade 
are  registered  in  the  normal  school  at  Charleston,  111.,  which  serves 
a  part  of  the  State  in  which  high  schools  are  not  so  well  developed  as 
near  De  Kalb. 

Higher  professional  requirements  for  certificates  increase  propor- 
tion of  students  of  college  rank. — ^That  the  laws  governing  the  cer- 
tificating of  teachers  in  a  given  State  may  have  a  very  large  influence 
in  determining  the  number  and  grade  of  the  students  in  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Ohio,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  31). 

Nart%  Dakota. — ^Another  example  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  North  Dakota  for  1910-12,  where  the  conditions 
in  that  State  are  referred  to  in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
report  of  the  normal  school  at  Majrville  (p.  216) : 

There  have  as  yet  been  no  graduates  from  either  the  five-year  course  for 
eighth-grade  graduates  or  the  two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates.  The 
diief  reason  is  that  the  certification  laws  of  the  State  do  not  set  a  value  upon 
graduation  from  these  advanced  courses  which  is  enough  higher  than  that  set 
upon  graduation  from  the  four-year  and  one-year  elementary  courses  to  make 
students  desire  to  take  them. 

Minnesota. — ^The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students  taking  the 
courses  for  high-school  graduates  which  results  from  increasing  the 
requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  is  well  illustrated  in  the  report 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  Minnesota  for  1911-12.  On  page  104 
tiie  president  of  the  Winona  Normal  School  writes  as  follows : 

The  two  years  here  reported  measure  the  inmiediate  effect  of  the  amended 
statute  (1909)  limiting  the  value  of  elementary  diplomas  to  three  years  without 
Indorsement.  During  the  last  two  years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  law  the 
per  cent  of  graduates  from  the  advanced  course  was  42.  For  the  first  full  two 
years  since  the  change  the  per  cent  In  the  advanced  course  is  72. 

Similarly  the  president  of  the  normal  school  at  Duluth  writes  as 
follows  (p.  Ill) : 

The  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  enrolled  and  of  students  electing 
the  advanced  courses  is  larger  than  ever  before.  It  seems  probable  that  three- 
fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  students  entering  this  school  hereafter  wiU  be 
high-school  graduates  and  that  practically  all  wiU  elect  the  work  of  the  advanced 
courses. 
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Combined  influence  of  developing  high  schools  and  advancing 
requirements  for  certificates. — ^It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above 
discussion  that  the  proportion  of  high-school  students  in  the  State 
normal  schools  of  a  community  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  high  schools  in  the  State  and  the  scheme  of  certificating 
teachers.  As  long  as  high  schools  are  scarce,  pupils  who  desire  work 
beyond  the  elementary  school  will  usually  be  accommodated  in  the 
normal  schools.  As  high  schools  develop,  the  proportion  of  such 
students  in  the  normal  schools  may  decrease.  Unless  the  State  places 
a  premium,  however,  on  high-school  graduates  taking  advanced 
normal  courses,  by  granting  them  superior  teachers'  certificates,  the 
number  of  such  students  in  normal  schools  may  not  increase  rapidly. 
Where  such  a  situation  exists  (i.  e.,  no  certificating  premium)  nor- 
mal-school presidents  may  continue  to  accept  many  high-school 
students  even  when  the  high  schools  of  the  community  are  adequate 
to  take  care  of  them.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  good  certification  law 
is  passed  in  such  a  State,  so  as  to  give  adequate  stimulus  to  high- 
school  graduates  to  take  a  two-year  normal  course,  the  normal  schools 
will  be  so  crowded  with  these  advanced  students  that  the  normal 
schools  will  probably  have  to  get  rid  of  the  high-school  students  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  advanced 
courses. 
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Si4>plemeiits  statistical  discussions  in  Chapter  II. — ^A  statistical 
discussion  of  various  characteristics  of  normal-school  faculties  is  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  II.  The  data  given  there  show  the  fundamental 
general  facts  concerning  the  size,  academic  training,  duties,  and 
salaries  of  normal  school  faculties  in  the  North  Central  States  and 
provide  comparisons  with  similar  facts  concerning  teachers  in  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  same  territory. 

The  present  chapter  will  provide  a  further  discussion  of  the  same 
type  of  facts.  Instead  of  statistical  tables  for  a  given  part  of  the 
country,  however,  particular  examples  will  be  cited  as  the  basis  of 
interpretative  discussion  of  some  of  the  issues  involved. 

Need  competent  teachers  with  cooperative  interest  in  public- 
school  work. — ^Among  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  nor- 
mal-school faculty  from  the  standpoint  of  serving  the  purposes  of 
the  State  in  training  teachers  are  (a)  the  degree  of  cooperative 
interest  manifested  by  the  faculty  in  the  training  of  prospective 
teachers  for  the  real,  concrete,  detailed  tasks  which  they  will  under- 
take when  they  begin  to  teach,  and  (b)  the  competence  of  the  teachers 
to  give  such  training.  Normal-school  teachers  should  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  regular  daily  work  of  public  schools  than  in  anything 
else,  and  they  should  be  willing  and  able  to  cooperate  heartily  in 
giving  students  training  for  such  work.  The  most  important  meas- 
ure of  the  efficiency  of  a  faculty  that  is  composed  of  competent 
individuals  is  the  extent  to  which  this  cooperative  interest  dominates^ 
the  work  of  the  normal  school.  This  could  be  determined  objectively 
by  a  study  of  the  productive  activities  of  the  faculty  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  efficiency  of  students  after  they  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession.  A  competent  observer  could  find  out  a  great  deal 
through  personal  observation.  Neither  the  competence  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  a  faculty  nor  its  cooperative  interest  in  normal- 
school  tasks  can  be  fairly  judged,  as  a  rule,  from  printed  catalogues 
or  reports  or  from  answers  to  questionnaires. 

Certain  objective  characteristics  easily  ascertained  from  the 
printed  announcements. — ^There  are,  however,  a  number  of  rather 
obvious  objective  facts  about  the  faculties  of  normal  schools  which 
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can  be  easily  determined  from  printed  reports  and  questionnaires. 
These  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  persons  engaged  in  normal-school 
work  to  justify  their  compilation.  These  facts  include  the  number 
of  instructors  employed  in  typical  schools  and  their  training  and 
salaries.  For  the  present  discussion  data  have  been  chosen  from  a 
few  institutions  which  are  typical  of  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  for  which  the  desired  information  could  be  secured  from  cata- 
logues or  other  printed  material. 

Number  of  teachers.  Large  variation  in  normal  schools  of  Massor 
chusetts. — ^It  is  interesting  to  note  that  very  great  variation  may  exist 
in  the  numbers  of  instructors  employed  within  the  normstl  schoob  of  a 
single  State.  Massachusetts  is  an  example.  According  to  Commis- 
sioner Snedden's  report  for  1912-13,  the  10  Massachusetts  normal 
schools  employ  the  numbers  of  instructors  indicated  in  the  following 
table : 

Instructors  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools^  lOlZ-lS. 


Location. 

Number  of  teachers  in- 

Total. 

Normal 
school. 

Model  and 
practice 
schools. 

HyaimlR 

9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
19 
20 
20 
21 

6 
14 
25 
20 
17 
14 
9 
6 
13 
11 

.   15 
24 
36 
33 
31 
29 
28 
26 
33 
32 

WestfieJd 

Lowell 

Nnrth  Arlfims 

Fltchburg 

Woroester 

Salem. 

Boston  (Normal  Art) 

Brldgewater 

Framtngham...             

Thus  in  one  State  considerable  variation  is  found,  namely,  from  9 
normal-school  teachers  at  Hyannis  for  an  enrollment  of  67  students 
to  21  normal-school  teachers  at  Framingham  for  315  students. 

Variation  in  Massachusetts  approximates  variation  in  country  at 
large. — ^There  are  in  the  United  States  only  a  few  State  normal 
schools  with  staffs  smaller  than  that  at  Hyannis,  and  there  are  not 
many  (apart  from  the  large  city  training  schools)  that  employ  more 
than  21  teachers  for  work  of  strictly  collegiate  grade  with  11  addi- 
tional critic  or  model  teachers,  as  is  done  at  Framingham. 

Large  fa/mlty  at  Los  Angeles  (Col.)  normal  school. — One  of  the 
largest  faculties  in  an  institution  which  enrolls  only  students  of  col- 
legiate grade  is  the  one  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  According  to  the  catalogue  for  1914,  this  school  seems  to  have 
approximately  50  normal-school  instructors  (not  counting  student 
assistants)  and  14  teachers  in  the  training  school.   Three  supervisors 
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of  practice  teaching  are  included  in  the  60.  This  staff  instructed  1,405 
regular  college  students  during  1913-14,  over  500  of  whom  gradu- 
ated during  the  year  from  collegiate  courses  of  at  least  two  years  in 
length. 

Probably  largest  faculty  is  at  YpsUanti  {Mich.)  normal  school. — 
Perhaps  the  largest  State  normal  school  faculty  is  that  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  This  school  enrolls  about  1,500  students 
during  the  regular  year,  most  of  whom  are  of  collegiate  rank.  To 
instruct  these  students  the  institution  employs  about  80  teachers 
in  addition  to  some  15  training  teachers  in  the  practice  or  model 
schools. 

Minimum  size  which  may  assure  adequate  specialization  in  in- 
struction.— ^The  most  important  aspects  of  normal-school  work  which 
are  influenced  by  the  number  of  normal-school  teachers  employed  in  a 
single  school  are  {a)  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  normal  school  and 
(6)  the  eflBciency  of  the  instruction.  In  order  to  have  eflScient  instruc- 
tion, there  should  be  a  certain  degree  of  specialization  by  the  teachers. 
For  example,  the  most  efficient  instruction  can  not  be  secured  where 
one  teacher  teaches  such  unrelated  subjects  as  psychology,  English, 
and  penmanship;  another,  natural  science,  English,  and  sewing;  and 
another,  natural  science,  agriculture,  and  civics,  as  is  the  case  in  one 
small  normal  school.  Even  more  varied  assignments  are  found  in 
other  schools. 

Description  of  theoretical  mirmrmm  faculty. — ^In  order  to  secure 
the  degree  of  specialization  which  is  desirable,  how  many  instructors 
must  be  employed  for  the  strictly  normal-school  courses  and  the  prac- 
tice teaching  in  an  institution  maintaining  only  two-year  courses  for 
high-school  graduates?  The  following  list  is  suggested  as  a  mini- 
mum for  a  small  school: 

A.  One  president,  who  teaches  e<lucatlon  part  time. 

B.  One  head  of  the  training  school  and  director  of  practice  teaching,  who 

teaches  education  part  time. 

C.  One  teacher  of  history  and  of  the  history  of  eciucation. 

D.  One  teacher  of  geography  and  nature  study. 
£.  One  teacher  of  English. 

F.  One  teacher  of  mathematics. 

G.  Part  time  of  one  teacher  in  each  of  the  following  subjects,  who  also 

teaches  his  or  her  subject  in  the  model  and  practice  school : 
Art. 
Music 

Manual  training. 
Home  economics. 

Physical  education.  ^ 

H.  One  critic  teacher  and  managing  principal  of  the  practice  school. 
I.  Four  additional  critic  teachers  who  have  charge  of  groups  of  children 
in  the  practice  school  and  of  groups  of  practice  teachers. 
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This  makes  a  total  faculty  of  16,  divided  as  follows: 

Teachen. 
Full  time  to  normal  school  (including  the  president  and  the  director 

of  the  training  scl^ool) 6 

Part  time  to  normal  school  and  part  to  practice  school 5 

Full  time  In  practice  school 5 

Total 16 

TMa  faculty  could  teach  150  to  176  students.^— ^MiAi  a  faculty  could 
probably  teach  efficiently  150  to  175  students  in  a  standard,  general, 
two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates  and  200  children  in  a  prac- 
tice school,  and  not  be  at  all  overworked.  These  figures  are  obtained 
by  estimating  that  each  full-time  college  teacher  should  teach  approxi- 
mately as  many  periods  a  week  as  a  student  recites  and  that  students 
should  be  organized  into  reciting  sections  of  25  each.  On  this  basis 
the  faculty  could  take  care  of  approximately  as  many  groups  of  25 
as  there  are  full-time  college  teachers,  ot  the  equivalent  thereof,  on 
the  normal-school  faculty. 

Fundamental  points  in  this  estimate. — ^This  tabulation  seems  so 
simple  and  self-evident  that  certain  fundamental  points  in  it  may  be 
overlooked.    Among  these  are  the  following: 

i.  A  few  weU-orffaruBed  courses  in  education, — There  is  relatively 
small  provision  for  an  instructional  staff  in  education  (which  includes 
psychology).  Instead  of  many  courses  in  these  subjects,  there  should 
be  offered  a  few  well-organized  ones  which  contain  the  fundamentals 
of  educational  doctrine  presented  with  clear  relation  to  practical 
teaching  situations.  Much  of  the  more  abstract  theoretical  material 
can  be  omitted.  Especially  should  the  fact  be  emphasized  that  the 
traditional  devotion  to  history  of  education  and  an  abstract  course  in 
psychology  is  open  to  the  gravest  objections. 

i?.  Education  taught  hy  practical  administrative  experts. — The  in- 
struction in  education  is  in  charge  of  the  two  principal  administra- 
tive officers,  the  president  of  the  normal  school  and  the  director  of  the 
training  school.  This  is  also  important.  Both  of  these  men  should 
be  well-informed,  general  educational  experts  as  well  as  expert  ad- 
ministrators. They  should  be  qualified  to  select  and  incorporate  in 
the  work  in  education  those  discussions  that  have  specific  and  evi- 
dent value  in  improving  school  practice,  and  to  eliminate  all  other 
material. 

3.  Teachers  of  special  subjects  serve  in  both  normal  and  training 
school. — ^The  teachers  of  the  so-called  special  subjects  (art,  music, 
manual  training,  home  economics,  and  physical  education)  serve  in 
both  the  normal  school  and  the  practice  school.  In  almost  any  small 
normal  school,  one  teacher  to  teach  each  of  these  subjects  in  both 
schools  ought  to  be  sufficient.    Each  teacher,  as  a  rule,  should  be  re- 
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quired  to  do  this  instead  of  using  a  part  of  his  or  her  time  in  the  very 
expensive  instruction  of  small  groups  of  normal-school  students  in 
special  curricula.  This  topic  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  Chap- 
ter XIIL 

i.  Liberal  supply  of  critic  teachers  is  necessary. — The  provision  for 
the  supervision  of  practice  teaching  seems  liberal,  but  it  is  necessary. 
It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  each  critic  teacher  will  have  charge  of 
40  children,  usually  divided  into  not  more  than  two  groups,  and  that 
not  more  than  four  hours  of  practice  teaching  a  day  will  be  permitted 
with  each  group.  By  this  arrangement  each  group  of  children  will 
afford  20  hours  of  practice  teaching  a  week,  or  200  hours  of  such 
teaching  in  a  term  of  10  weeks.  If  one  group  affords  200  hours,  the 
two  groups  will  afford  400  hours  per  term.  If  each  practice  teacher  is 
required  to  do  100  hours  of  practice  teaching  for  graduation,  the 
400  hours  afforded  by  two  groups  in  a  term  will  permit  four  practice 
teachers  to  complete  their  requirement  for  graduation  in  one  term. 
Hence  each  critic  teacher  will  be  able  to  offer  in  one  term  the  comr- 
flete  arM/wnt  ot  practice  teaching  required  by  four  students.  In  three 
terms  (or  the  full  regular  year)  on  this  basis  she  could  provide  the 
amount  of  practice  required  for  12  students.  Hence  each  critic 
teacher  can  train  12  practice  teachers  a  year. 

Hence  the  five  critic  teachers  provided  in  the  faculty  outlined  above 
could  take  care  of  60  practice  teachers  annually,  which  is  the  probable 
number  of  graduates  in  a  two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates 
which  enrolls  from  150  to  175  students.  A  proportionate  increase  in 
critic  teachers  is  necessary  as  the  number  of  students  increases. 

Cost  would  necessitate  reduction  of  above  fa^culty  in  a  very  small 
school. — ^The  above  discussion  of  the  minimum  faculty  for  a  small 
normal  school  has  been  organized  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency  in  instruction.  The  element  of  cost  in  instruction  is  a  more 
complicated  item  to  consider.  Obviously,  if  the  normal  school  were 
so  small  that  it  could  not  employ  each  of  the  above  college  instructors 
approximately  20  hours  a  week  in  teaching  students  in  groups  of  25 
each,  the  number  of  instructors  should  be  reduced,  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  degree  of  specialization  permitted.  This  would 
probably  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  somewhat,  but  such 
a  decrease  must  be  contemplated  where  normal  schools  are  so  estab- 
lished that  they  can  not  secure  the  best  number  of  students  for  both 
economical  and  effective  instruction. 

Training  of  normal-school  teachers.  Public-school  experience^ 
ocadeTnic  training^  professional  training. — ^The  second  aspect  of  nor- 
mal-school faculties  to  be  considered  is  the  nature  of  the  training  of 
the  individual  members.  Three  obvious  items  enter  into  this  con- 
sideration of  training;  namely,  (1)  experience  in  public-school  work. 
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(2)  academic  work  in  their  special  departments,  (3)  professional 
training  in  their  special  departments. 

NoTmal'8chool  instructor's  work  centers  in  course  of  study  of  local 
public  schools.  Large  possibilities. — ^It  is  highly  important  that  the 
detailed  concrete  nature  of  the  task  of  a  normal-school  departmental 
instructor  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The  beginning  and  end  of 
his  endeavor  should  be  the  course  of  study  in  his  particular  subject 
in  the  community  (usually  a  State  or  district)  where  the  normal 
school  is  located.  Specific  growth  in  power  to  teach  this  course  of 
study  should  be  secured  in  his  normal-school  students.  All  ma- 
terials and  methods  which  are  used  should  be  definitely  selected 
because  they  introduce  students  to  practical  teaching  processes  that 
they  can  carry  out  with  classes  of  the  size  and  type  that  they  will 
have  in  the  public  schools.  While  this  may  seem  to  offer  a  narrow 
and  unattractive  outlook  to  the  normal-school  instructor,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  opens  up  such  large  possibilities  in  the  way  of  preparing 
textbooks  and  materials  for  use  in  the  grades  that  few  instructors 
measure  up  to  its  possibilities.  Many  who  hold  normal-school  posi- 
tions consider  themselves  too  big  for  this  type  of  detailed  work,  and 
are  inefficient  as  a  consequence. 

Best  combination  of  characteristics  for  successful  instructor. — 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  intimate  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  public-school  teaching  is  the  best  possible  training  for  the 
normal-school  teacher.  In  general,  such  contact  is  more  readily  and 
satisfactorily  obtained  through  teaching  experience  in  the  public 
schools.  In  some  cases  careful  scientific  observation  of  school  prac- 
tices may  serve  to  give  the  requisite  training,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
such  observation  is  not  adequate  in  duration  or  intimacy  to  give  the 
preparation  necessary. 

Parallel  with  practical  experience  and  no  less  important  is  thor- 
ough training  in  subject  matter  and  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  science  of  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tests  of 
intellectual  competency  have  sometimes  been  neglected  in  the  selec- 
tion of  normal-school  teachers.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  omit  contact 
with  schools;  it  is  equally  a  mistake  at  this  time,  when  education  is 
being  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  science,  to  fall  short  in  rigid 
scientific  standards. 

Salaries.  Relative  salaries  most  importa/nt. — As  a  final  aspect  of 
the  faculties  of  normal  schools,  we  shall  consider  briefly  the  matter 
of  salaries.  Here  again  the  gross  salaries  paid  are  not  so  important 
as  certain  relationships  between  the  salaries  of  different  officers  within 
the  same  normal  school  and  certain  matters  of  per  capita  cost,  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter.  However,  in  order  to  make 
concrete  some  of  the  relationships  which  we  desire  to  discuss,  we 
shall  present  certain  data  concerning  the  actual  salaries  paid. 
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Ma8sach/U8ett8  salaries  typical  of  weU-developed  system^ — For  the 
Massachusetts  normal  schools  the  situation  with  regard  to  salaries  of 
instructors  is  discussed  by  Commissioner  Snedden  in  his  report  for 
1912-13  in  the  following  paragraph  (p.  35) : 

At  the  outset  of  their  work  In  the  normal  schools  their  salaries  have  not  been 
large — ^about  $1,000  per  year  for  women  and  from  $1,600  to  $1,800  for  men.  The 
maxlmom  salaries  available — ^usually  after  many  years  of  service — are  $1,200 
and  occasionally  $1,500  for  women,  and  $2,000  to  $2,500  for  men. 

The  above  salaries  are  probably  for  the  regular  academic  year,  not 
including  summer  instruction. 

Idaho  salaries  typical  of  smaU  young  school, — A  typical  schedule 
for  a  small  school  is  that  for  the  State  normal  school  at  Albion,  Idaho. 
It  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  school  for  1911-12  and  does  not  include 
summer  instruction.    It  is  as  follows  (p.  30) : 

iNSTBtrcTOBS'  Pay  Roll,  Albion  (Idaho)  State  Nobmal  School,  1912-13. 

President $3, 375 

Dean,  science 2. 000 

Supervisor  training,  education 2, 000 

German,  Latin 1, 500 

English 1, 200 

Mathematics,  dean  of  men 1,200 

History 1, 315 

Agriculture,  director  of  athletics 1,200 

Manual  training 1, 200 

English,  dean  of  women 1,200 

Drawing,  librarian 750 

Music  1, 100 

Domestic   science 1, 200 

Grammar^grade  critic 1, 000 

Intermediate-grade  critic 1, 000 

Second-primary  critic 1, 000 

First-primary  critic 1, 200 

Total , 23,440 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  faculty  approximates  roughly  the 
theoretical  minimum  small  faculty  outlined  earlier  in  the  chapter. 

Michigan  normal-school  salaries  average  high — ^As  a  third  exam- 
ple the  salary  schedule  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  is  given.  This  seems  to  include  summer  instruction  in  the 
annual  salaries.  It  is  fairly  typical  of  the  salaries  in  the  Michigan 
State  normal  schools  and  is  printed  along  with  those  of  the  other 
schools  in  the  1912  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  (p.  59) . 
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Balary  schedule.  Central  Miohigan  State  Nortrua  School. 


Members  of  faculty. 


Schedule  of 
saAwieB, 
1912-18. 


Proposed 
salaries  for 

191»-14. 
Duplicated 

1^4-15. 


President 

Headi  of  departmenU: 

Literature  and  English 

Mathematics 

Geography 

History  and  civics 

Superintendent  of  training  school. 

Psychology  and  pedagogy 

Music 

Physiology  and  physical  training . . 

Reading  and  puuio  speaking 

Physics  and  chemistry. 

Agricultural  education  (new) 

Agriculture  and  nature  study 

Latin  and  German 

Drawing 

Biology 

Kindergarten 

Women'sdean 

Rural  schools  (new) 


Total. 


Instructors: 

Psychology  and  education 

Physical  education 

Physical  training  (women) 

Drawing 

Mathematics 

History  and  civics 

lAttn  and  (German 

English 

Domestic  science  and  art 

Manual  training 

English  grammar  and  rhetoric 

Music 

Supervisor  of  drawing,  training  school . 
Harmony  and  accompanist 


Total. 


CrUie  teitdUTs: 

First  grade 

Second  grade.. 

Thirdgiade 

Fourth  grade.. 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade. 
Eighth  ^«de.. 


93,600 

2,400 
2,300 
2,400 
2,400 
2,300 
2,400 
2,200 
2,200 
2,200 
2,200 


1,900 
1,800 
1,800 
l|700 
1,200 
1,200 


S3,  500 

2,500 
2,300 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,200 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,600 
2,000 
1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1,200 
1,600 
2,000 


36,100 

42,600 

1,400 

1,600 

1400 

i;600 

1200 

i;200 

*'£? 

1  900 

1,200 

1,900 

1,160 

1,200 

1,160 

1200 

i;ioo 

1,200 

1,100 

1  900 

1  200 

1,600 

1200 

*  ss 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

lllOO 

'600 

600 

10,000 

16,900 

1,200 

1,900 

1,060 

1  100 

1200 

1  200 

1,060 

1,100 

1200 

1200 

1,200 

1200 

1060 

1,100 

1,200 

1  200 

Total. 


9,150 


9,300 


Large  salariea  for  principal  officers  at  De  KdJCb^  lU. — ^A  schedule 
that  resembles  the  Michigan  schedules  in  general  range  of  salaries 
is  that  of  the  State  normal  school  at  De  Ealb,  111.,  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing special  items,  according  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees 
for  1911-12  (p.  21)  and  a  letter  from  the  president:  The  president 
received  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000 ;  the  supervisor  of  training,  $4,500 ; 
and  the  professor  of  pedagogy,  $3,450.  One  primary  critic  received  a 
salary  of  $2,000,  but  the  other  critics  received  about  $1,000  each. 

An  efficient  president  should  have  proportionately  a  very  large 
salary. — Perhaps  the  most  important  relationship  within  the  salary 
budget  of  a  normal  school  that  is  worth  considering  is  the  rela- 
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tive  amount  of  the  president's  salary  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  other  officers.  As  indicated  in  our  discussion  of  the  control  of 
normal  schools,  the  president  is  usually  the  great  dominant  factor 
in  determining  the  character  of  any  school.  In  order  to  be  a  striking 
success,  he  must  be  a  sort  of  universal  genius  as  far  as  the  work  of 
elementary  schools  and  normal  schools  is  concerned.  He  ought  to 
know  all  about  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  (as 
well  as  the  high  sdiools  in  a  few  cases),  and  he  ought  to  be  very 
well-informed  concerning  just  what  should  be  done  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  normal  school.  Furthermore,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
select  instructors  who  are  competent  to  do  their  special  tasks  as  de- 
scribed on  page  42  and  to  see  that  they  succeed.  With  the  exception 
of  the  director  of  the  training  department,  it  would  appear  that  the 
position  of  any  other  member  of  the  faculty  is  relatively  insignificant 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  president.  In  fact,  in  many  schools,  the 
vacating  of  the  instructorships  in  some  departments  for  several  years 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  graduates  of  the  school. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  if  the  president  of  a  normal  school  is  the  type 
of  efficient  person  postulated  above,  he  deserves  a  relatively  large 
salary  as  compared  with  members  of  the  faculty.  As  an  educational 
officer  he  is  a  much  more  important  leader  than  the  president  of  a 
college  or  small  university,  although  as  a  financial  officer  he  may  not 
be  so  important. 

Good  critic  teachers  highly  important;  should  command  good 
salaries. — ^The  other  relationship  between  salaries  within  a  given 
normal  school  which  we  shall  consider  is  between  the  salaries  of  the 
critic  teachers  and  the  salaries  of  the  departmental  instructors  or 
professors.  The  point  of  departure  for  our  consideration  here  is  the 
fact  that  every  normal-school  graduate  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  teach  for  100  hours  under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  superior 
critic  teacher  has  probably  profited  more  in  terms  of  efficiency  from 
this  experience  than  from  any  1,000  hours  of  departmental  instruc- 
tion in  the  normal  schooL  This  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  sufficient  money  be  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  salaries  of 
critic  teachers  to  secure  such  superior  supervision  for  all  prospective 
graduates. 

Good  critic  aAotUd  receive  superior  grade-teacher^s  salary^  plus 
training  salary. — Just  how  this  should  be  paid  to  individuals  involves 
a  variety  of  considerations  which  we  can  not  carry  through  to  their 
logical  conclusion  here.  For  example,  to  begin  with,  a  superior  critic 
who  is  teaching  40  children  would  probably  receive  $800  to  $1,000  in 
a  good  city  system  simply  for  teaching  the  children.  Hence,  this  item 
ought  to  be  assumed  as  a  part  of  fundamental  training-school  main- 
tenance to  begin  with.    The  question  then  arises,  How  much  should 
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she  be  paid  in  addition  as  a  factor  in  the  training  of  normal-school 
graduates?  Since  she  can  train  only  about  12  graduates  a  year,  this 
becomes  a  question  of  how  much  the  school  is  willing  to  pay  for  a 
service  which,  as  postulated  above,  is  more  valuable  than  any  other 
service  in  the  school,  but  is  rendered  to  only  a  few  students.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  the  question  which  we  have 
raised,  but  shall  say  in  general  that  some  normal  schools  would 
greatly  increase  their  concrete  effectiveness  by  subtracting  money 
from  the  salaries  of  departmental  instructors  and  using  it  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  supervision  of  practice  teaching. 
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Reliable  per  capita  costs  commonly  used  now  in  public  schools 
arc  needed  in  normal  schools. — During  the  last  15  years  the  develop- 
ment of  a  standard  technique  for  measuring  per  capita  costs  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  high  schools  has  made  available  each  year  a 
body  of  reliable,  precise  information  concerning  expenditures  in 
public  schools.  School  officials  find  this  information  of  very  great 
value  in  studying  problems  of  maintenance  and  expenditure.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  and  highly  desirable  to  develop  the  same  type  of 
measurements  and  technique  in  State  normal  schools.  Normal-school 
presidents  frequently  attempt  to  make  such  calculations  by  using 
data  published  in  the  tables  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  calculations  and  the  comparisons 
based  on  these  are  usually  not  valid,  however,  because  the  original 
data  do  not  permit  of  the  calculation  of  reliable  comparative  con- 
clusions of  the  type  indicated. 

Comparative  per  capita  data  of  zo  Massachusetts  schools  furnish 
excellent  examples  for  reliable  comparisons. — ^An  excellent  beginning 
in  the  calculation  of  comparative  unit  costs  in  State  normal-school 
maintenance  has  been  made  by  Commissioner  Snedden,  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  10  State  normal  schools  of 
that  State.  The  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  involves  (1)  the  devel- 
opment of  uniform  methods  of  accounting  which  analyze  expendi- 
tures into  fundamental  items  which  are  worth  measuring,  and  (2) 
the  development  of  uniform,  standard  methods  of  measuring  attend- 
ance  in  terms  of  average  membership  for  the  year.  Both  of  these 
items  are  clearly  evident  in  the  Massachusetts  tables  which  are 
printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  for 
1912-13  (pp.  19  and  192-194)  and  are  reproduced  below  : 
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Other  normal  schools  can  parallel  Massachusetts  daia. — ^It  is  an 
easy  matter  for  any  normal-school  official  who  has  some  understand- 
ing of  statistical  methods  to  proceed  to  secure  parallel  data  for  his 
own  school  and  to  work  out  similar  per  capita  costs.  The  types  of 
bookkeeping  sheets  to  be  used  could  be  devised  by  reference  to  the 
headings  of  the  columns  in  the  Massachusetts  tables.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  general  importance  of  the  issues  involved,  Commissioner 
Snedden  would  probably  be  glad  to  send  sample  accounting  pages 
to  any  normal-school  president  who  desires  to  develop  a  parallel 
accounting  system  for  his  own  school.  In  a  letter  to  the  authors, 
Commissioner  Snedden  states  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  improve  on  certain  details  of  the  method,  and  not  to  publish 
the  data  every  year. 

Special'  notes  on  certain  items  in  the  tables. — ^Probably  the  only, 
items  in  these  tables  that  need  any  special  explanation  are  the  follow- 
ing :  On  page  76,  under  salaries,  wages,  and  labor,  the  item  ^  general 
administration'^  should  be  explained  so  as  to  indicate  whether  it 
includes  the  principal's  salary  and  the  salaries  of  clerks,  janitors, 
librarians,  etc.  The  items  "  normal  school "  and  "  training  school " 
under  this  general  heading  may  include  only  salaries  paid  for  in- 
struction. Another  item  that  needs  explanation  is  the  item  "re- 
ceipts," in  the  last  column  on  page  77.  This  seems  to  include  all 
receipts  by  the  normal  school  of  funds  other  than  those  furnished  by 
the  State,  excepting  fees  for  room  and  board. 

For  comparative  purposes  other  schools  should  reduce  costs  to  36 
or  40  weeks  basis. — In  comparing  the  per  capita  costs  in  his  institu- 
tion with  those  in  the  above  tables,  any  normal-school  official  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  above  per  capita  costs  represent  the  costs  for 
one  student  of  collegiate  grade  during  one  regular  academic  year  of 
approomruLtely  36  or  Jfi  weeks^  not  including  the  summer  term.  In 
normal  schools  where  a  large  number  of  the  students  are  of  high- 
school  rank,  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  schools 
where  summer  terms  are  maintained  and  the  summer  budget  is  a  part 
of  the  regular  annual  budget,  these  facts  must  be  allowed  for. 
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Chapter  IX. 


GENERAL  COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 

GRADUATES. 


Differentiated  general  courses  for  high-school  graduates. — The  dis- 
cussion of  the  courses  of  study  of  normal  schools  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  some  institutions  offer  so  many  different  courses  of 
study;  for  example,  one  excellent  institution  outlines  13  in  its  cata- 
logue. This  is  probably  necessary  in  schools  where  students  are 
received  at  any  stage  of  schooling  from  the  first  year  of  high  school 
to  the  second  year  of  college,  and  where  several  courses  of  study  are 
offered  for  teachers  of  special  subjects.  In  normal  schools  which 
maintain  only  two-year  courses  for  high-school  graduates  there  are 
two  standard  general  courses  which  most  of  the  students  follow, 
namely,  the  course  for  kindergarten-primary  teachers  and  the  course 
for  intermediate  and  grammar-grade  teachers.  Only  these  two 
courses  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Courses  for  prospective 
teachers  of  special  subjects  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII. 

Recent  diferentiatdon  of  courses  for  teachers  of  lower  grades 
and  upper  grades. — ^The  differentiation  of  the  two-year  general 
courses  for  high-school  graduates  into  those  for  teachers  of  the 
lower  grades  and  those  for  teachers  of  the  higher  grades  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  innovation.  For  a  long  time  in  many  schools  one 
standard  general  course  was  taken  by  all  prospective  elementary 
teachers,  regardless  of  whether  they  expected  to  teach  in  the  lower 
grades  or  the  upper  grades.  This  single  course  was  made  up  of  some 
work  suited  to  primary  teachers,  some  to  upper-grade  teachers  and 
some  of  a  general  character  often  not  suited  to  either.  For  example, 
the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  handwork  usually  em- 
phasized the  work  of  the  primary  grades,  the  courses  in  geography 
and  history  were  especially  related  to  upper-grade  work,  and  the 
psychology  and  history  of  education  were  not  related  to  either. 

More  specific  aims  and  training  now  being  emphasized. — ^The 
differentiation  of  the  two  general  courses  is  part  of  a  movement  to 
provide  for  more  definite  and  specific  purposes  in  normal-school 
training.  The  problem  of  training  a  teacher  for  the  first  three  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  becomes  a  perfectly  definite  one  when  care- 
fully studied  and  analyzed.  Two  years  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
prepare  a  high-school  graduate  adequately  for  such  work;  hence 
15607'— 16 6  ^  79     , 
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there  should  be  definite  assurance  that  everything^  included  in  the 
course  has  specific  value  in  improving  the  practice  of  primary  teach- 
ers, and  no  important  aspect  of  the  work  of  such  teachers  should  be 
omitted  from  the  training.  The  same  things  are  true  of  the  course 
for  upper-grade  teachers,  but  here  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  give 
adequate  training  in  two  years;  hence  several  of  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped normal-school  systems  are  gradually  making  a  transition  to 
three-year  courses  for  high-school  graduates  who  expect  to  teach 
in  the  upper  grades. 

Specific  trairuTig  emphasized  by  Morrison. — ^The  importance  of 
specific  purposes  is  often  overlooked  by  normal-school  authorities, 
more  especially  by  the  departmental  instructors;  hence  it  will  be 
given  special  emphasis  here  by  means  of  quotations  from  the  dis- 
cussions of  State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Commis- 
sioner Snedden,  of  Massachusetts.  In'  an  earlier  chapter  on  normal- 
school  control  the  part  played  by  Supt.  Morrison  in  modifying  the 
work  of  the  New  Hampshire  normal  schools  was  described  (see  p.  43). 
In  his  report  for  1911-12,  in  discussing  the  modifications  introduced 
in  the  course  of  study,  he  says  (p.  152) : 

In  the  last  biennial  report  of  this  office  the  theory  under  which  the  training 
process  was  [formerly]  administered  was  explained.  In  brief,  Individual 
freedom  and  general  development  were  emphasized,  and  specific  training  In 
methods  and  school  management  minimized.  This  conception  of  the  training 
process  was  common  to  both  schools,  and  a  reversal  of  the  process  has  taken 
place  in  the  two  schools  simultaneously.  The  theory  had  come  to  break  down 
in  practice.  Graduates  were  found  to  have  acquired  considerable  general  ability 
as  teachers,  and  after  a  time,  under  the  oversight  and  Instruction  of  a  superin- 
tendent, acquired  facility  In  schoolroom  routine.  They  did  not  learn  how  to 
teach  and  how  to  handle  a  school. 

A  program  has  been  prescribed  by  the  trustees  calculated  to  give  specific  and 
definite  training  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  Stata  The 
State  course  of  study  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  methods,  and  the  same 
is  made  the  course  of  study  in  the  model  and  practice  schools.  Thus,  the  students 
under  training  are  made  familiar  from  the  outset  with  the  line  of  work  which 
they  must  carry  out  as  teachers.  It  is  further  provided  that  each  student 
before  graduation  must  "  make  good  '*  by  teaching  one-half  of  each  school  day 
for  18  weeks  in  the  practice  schools,  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
classrooms  for  that  time. 

The  principals  have  faithfully  carried  out  this  program. 

It  is  too  early  to  report  definitely  upon  results,  since  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  graduates  have  taught  for  less  than  six  weeks.  We  are,  however,  in- 
formed by  the  superintendent  of  schools  In  Manchester  that  the  seven  gradu- 
ates of  the  Plymouth  class  of  1912,  now  teaching  in  that  city,  have  shown 
marked  and  unusual  capacity  in  the  schoolroom.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
this  case,  and  no  doubt  substantially  the  same  report  would  come  from  the 
majority  of  the  graduates  of  1912  at  both  Plymouth  and  Keene. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  report  that  vague  general  purposes  and 
training  have  been  replaced  by  specific  purposes  and  training  in  the 
New  Hampshire  normal  schools. 
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Need  of  mare  specifio  aims  emphasieed  by  Snedden. — One  of  the 
best  discussions  of  this  general  policy  and  of  the  general  principles 
that  should  govern  the  organization  of  normal-school  courses  of  study 
and  instruction  is  found  in  Commissioner  Snedden^s  elaborate  report 
for  1912-13  on  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools,  which  has  been 
quoted  many  times  in  this  bulletin.  In  his  conferences  with  the 
principals  and  faculty  representatives  of  the  10  normal  schools,  the 
following  propositions  were  made  the  basis  of  the  discussion  so  far 
as  it  alTected  the  course  of  study : 

1.  The  purpose  of  each  type  of  instruction  and  training  offered  in 
the  normal  schools  shall  be  more  effectively  defined. 

2.  Normal-school  training  shoul^  be  effectively  correlated  with  the 
educational  practices  in  town  and  city  schools. 

3.  Certain  of  the  professional  subjects,  especially  psychology  and 
the  history  of  education,  should  be  more  effectively  taught,  if  they 
are  to  justify  their  presence  in  the  curriculum. 

4.  lliere  is  need  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  needs,  limita- 
tioiis,  and  possibilities  of  typical  normal-school  students. 

5.  The  professional  training  given  by  the  normal  schools  should  be 
differentiated  according  to  the  probable  field  of  service  in  elementary 
schools  to  be  entered  by  the  prospective  teacher. 

Trenton  principal  emphaeisei  clear  defining  of  Twrmalrschool 
methods, — This  necessity  of  a  more  careful  determination  of  specific 
values  in  normal-school  courses  of  study  was  frequently  referred  to 
in  letters  to  the  authors  from  normal-school  authorities.  Thus,  the 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  K  J.,  wrote  as 
foUows: 

I  can  see  how  a  request  sent  to  normal  schools  asking  them  to  define  the  points 
In  which  their  work  differed  from  the  usual  academic  work — in  other  words, 
asking  them  to  define  their  methods — ^would  be  of  very  great  interest  I  think 
the  general  mind  is  muddled  concerning  what  is  peculiarly  normal. 

Oshkosh  principal  emphasizes  differentiated  departmental  courses. — 
Along  the  line  of  more  careful  determination  of  the  specific  values  of 
normal-school  courses  and  differentiation  accordingly,  the  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  wrote  as  follows : 

I  consider  it  quite  essential  to  find  out,  first,  the  extent  to  which  the  course 
of  study  is  adapted  to  the  prospective  needs  of  different  groups  of  teachers ; 
that  is,  the  amount  of  real  differentiation  there  is  in  it — does  everybody  have 
the  same  geography  or  is  the  geography  differentiated? — because  the  extent  of 
this  differentiation  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  serviceable  subject  matter 
and  most  highly  serviceable  methods  are  taught. 

History  of  development  of  differentiated  courses  in  Wisconsin. — 
The  historical  development  of  the  point  of  view  which  emphasizes 
specific  professional  training  in  the  normal-school  courses  of  study, 
instead  of  general  high-school  or  collegiate  training,  is  summarized 
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for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  bulletin 
published  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal  schools  of  that  State 
(March,  1915).  This  number  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  or- 
ganization of  differentiated  courses  in  the  normal  schoola  The  his- 
torical change  from  short  review  courses  to  general  cultural  courses, 
and  later  to  the  vocational-professional  courses,  is  described  by  Sec- 
retary Kittle  in  the  following  words: 

THREE  TYPES  OF  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  early  normal  schools,  from  1866  to  1895,  offered  what  were  called  re- 
views or  general  reviews.  They  gave  5-week  courses,  6-week  courses,  and 
10-week  courses  in  the  conmion  branches — arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
grammar.  They  organized  and  formulated  these  into  a  body  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 

In  this  policy,  psychology  and  pedagogy  played  a  most  important  part  The 
leading  man  in  these  two  subjects  was  called  the  institute  conductor.  It  was 
his  work  to  organize  the  subject  matter  of  the  general  reviews  and  to  formulate 
the  principles  of  teaching,  and  then  to  extend  such  work  into  the  county  insti- 
tutes. These  reviews  and  the  pedagogy  then  appeared  in  the  classroom  work  of 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  county  superintendents'  examinations  for  teachers. 
Hence  the  early  normal  school  centered  in  reviews  and  pedagogy  and  psychology 
on  a  practical  basis. 

2.  Some  time  prior  to  1900  a  new  movement  began  in  the  normal  schools  of  Wis- 
consin. An  increasing  number  of  teachers,  direct  or  nearly  direct,  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  began  to  be  employed  in  the  normal  schools.  Most  of 
these  were  well  qualified  to  offer  broad  general  courses  In  their  chosen  subjects, 
like  the  courses  in  the  very  best  high  schools.  Many  were  well  qualified  and 
wished  to  offer  intensive  courses  like  those  given  in  a  college  or  a  university. 
These  teachers  brought  scholarship  and  breadth  of  view  in  the  normal  schools. 
But  they  transformed  the  normal  school  more  and  more  into  a  high  school  with 
some  college  work.  The  colleges  and  universities  in  the  decade  from  1900  to 
1910  have  served  as  huge  magnets  to  deflect  the  normal  school  from  its  own 
special  field  of  service.  Under  these  combined  influences  the  normal  school  be- 
came partly  the  old-time  normal  school,  partly  the  modern  high  school,  and 
partly  the  college  or  university. 

3.  The  new  type  of  normal  school  is  emerging.  It  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  normal  school  is  a  vocational  school ;  that  it  is  the  best  instrument  for 
training  kindergarten  teachers,  primary  teachers,  and  grammar-grade  teachers; 
that  it  may  be  used  to  train  certain  high-school  teachers  and  special  teachers; 
that  its  course  of  study  and  classroom  instruction  should  be  differentiated  for 
special  lines  of  service. 

Desire  for  college  credit  should  not  eliminate  valuable  courses. — 
One  of  the  factors  that  interfere  with  normal-school  courses  being 
limited  to  instruction  that  is  specifically  helpful  to  prospective 
teachers  of  certain  grades  is  the  desire  to  secure  college  or  university 
credit  elsewhere  for  all  of  the  work  that  a  student  has  taken  in  the 
normal  school.  Since  universities  may  hesitate  to  give  credit  for 
such  courses  as  "  handwork  for  the  primary  grades,"  or,  "  arithmetic 
for  the  upper  grades,"  normal-school  students  who  are  ambitious  for 
college  credits  may  neglect  to  take  these  courses,  although  they  may  be 
important  in  their  future  teaching.    In  Wisconsin,  where  academic 
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junior  college  courses  have  been  organized  in  the  normal  schools,  this 
danger  is  appreciated  and  is  commented  upon  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  1914-15  catalogue  of  the  Milwaukee  State  Normal 
School: 

All  the  courses  In  the  normal  school  (with  the  exception  of  the  college  course 
and  certain  courses  in  the  school  of  fine  and  applied  arts)  are  designed  to  fit 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  Wisconsin.  The  school  is  essentially  a  vocational 
school.  The  studies  in  the  normal  courses  are  selected  for  the  value  they  are 
believed  to  have  for  prospective  teachers,  rather  than  for  their  quality  of  pleas- 
ing students  or  enabling  the  students  at  some  future  time  to  obtain  credit  at 
college  for  them.  Incidentally,  the  work  done  at  the  normal  school  may,  most, 
if  not  all  of  it,  be  made  to  count  on  a  future  college  course  for  those  students, 
and  it  is  hoped  there  may  be  many  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  normal  students  are  serious-minded  young  people  who  know  the 
purpose  of  a  normal  course  and  are  willing  to  do  what  will  best  fit  them  for  the 
work  they  propose  to  undertake. 

Departmental  courses  differentiated  for  primary  grades  and  upper 
grades. — ^When  one  compares  the  differentiated  courses  of  study  for 
primary  teachers  and  upper-grade  teachers,  it  may  be  found  that 
they  are  very  much  alike  in  the  general  statement  of  the  amount 
of  work  required  in  each  department,  but  that  the  departmental 
courses  are  differentiated  for  the  teachers  of  different  grades.  The 
latter  differentiation  is  well  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Platte- 
ville  (Wis.)  State  Normal  School  for  1914r-15.  For  example,  in 
the  English  department  appears  ^'Juvenile  literature  required  of 
all  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  primary  grades,''  and  "Ameri- 
can literature  required  of  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  upper  grades."  Another  course  is  "  Geography  for  lower-grade 
teachers,''  and  "  Geography  for  upper-grade  teachers  " ;  there  are  also 
similarly  differentiated  courses  in  history,  manual  arts,  mathematics, 
psychology,  and  education. 

Electives  shoiild  be  restricted  to  courses  specifically  preparatory 
to  grade  of  teaching  elected. — If  it  is  true  that  two  years  beyond 
hi^-school  graduation  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  train  a  prospec- 
tive primary  teacher  well,  and  three  years  is  probably  necessary  for 
training  an  upper-grade  teacher,  as  postulated  earlier  in  this  chap- 
ter, the  question  arises  whether  any  elfectives  should  be  permitted  in 
such  courses.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  question  at  issue  concern- 
ing electives  in  such  highly  differentiated  and  specifically  vocational 
courses  as  those  described  above  is  quite  different  from  the  question 
at  issue  in  the  organization  of  general  courses  of  study  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Confusion  of  these  two  types  of  situations 
has  often  led  to  the  allowing  of  a  considerable  range  of  election  in 
normal-school  courses  where  there  is  no  good  reason  to  justify  it. 
In  general,  when  a  student  is  specifically  preparing  himself  for 
teaching  in  certain  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  elect  some  of  his  courses,  the  following  restrictions  should 
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prevail:  It  should  be  assured  (1)  that  he  is  neglecting  no  phase  of 
ihe  elem^itary-school  course  of  study  for  which  he  needs  training; 
(2)  that  all  of  the  courses  which  he  elects  do  give  specific  training 
for  the  grade  of  teaching  that  he  expects  to  undertake;  (3)  that 
his  elections  have  the  approval  of  a  competent  faculty  adviser  who 
is  free  from  departmental  prejudices  and  bias. 

Lack  of  common  units  mal^  statistical  statements  unreliable.— 
It  was  originally  intended  in  this  chapter  to  make  a  strcmg  feature  of 
a  statistical  table  showing  the  percentages  of  the  time  devoted  to  the 
various  subjects  in  the  general  two-year  courses  for  high-school  grad- 
uates in  a  large  number  of  normal  schools.  Upon  a  careful  study  of 
normal-school  catalogues,  however,  it  became  evident  that  an  extensive 
and  reliable  study  of  this  sort  would  be  difficult  to  make  from  the 
available  data.  In  the  first  place,  some  normal  schools  print  no  tabu- 
lated statement  of  their  requirements  for  graduation.  Others  print  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  but  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween laboratory  or  shop  work  on  the  one  hand  and  "  prepared  "  work 
on  the  other.  In  some  such  cases,  if  the  item  "  Drawing  *  *  *  .  3 
hours,"  appears,  it  may  mean  any  one  of  the  foUowing:  (a)  Three 
hours  of  studio  work  with  outside  preparation ;  or  {h)  three  hours  of 
studio  work  with  no  outside  preparation;  or  (c)  three  double  periods 
of  studio  work  with  outside  preparation;  or  (rf)  three  double  periods 
of  studio  work  with  no  outside  preparation. 

In*  some  cases  the  catalogues  state  the  requirements  for  graduation 
in  terms  of  "units'*  or  "credits.**  In  such  instances  a  reader  may 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  the  recitation  and  laboratory  or  shop  hours 
have  been  reduced  to  a  common  basis  for  credit. 

The  point  under  discussion  is  especially  important  in  connection 
with  the  requirements  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  and  in  music. 
The  large  variation  shown  in  the  percentages  of  such  work  required 
in  different  institutions  and  printed  in  the  table  on  page  85  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  higher  cases  the  tiTne  hours 
were  not  reduced  to  credit  hours  in  preparing  the  statements  pub- 
lished in  the  catalogues,  and  in  the  lower  cases  they  were.  Hence, 
the  calculations  are  probably  reliable  only  in  cases  where  the  cata- 
logues give  the  requirements  in  terms  of  units  or  credits,  as  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

A  suggestive  table  of  time  distributions  is  provided. — After  con- 
siderable imsuccessful  endeavor  to  secure  extensive,  reliable  calcu- 
lations in  spite  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  such  calculations  in  the  cases  of  only  a  few  schools  and  to 
submit  the. results  as  a  sample  of  what  is  possible  under  present 
conditions.  These  results  are  shown  in  the  tables  on  page  85.  The 
experience  in  making  them  suggests  the  desirability  of  each  State 
normal  school  formulating  its  units  of  credit  and  requirements  for 
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graduation  in   well-defined,  unequivocal  terms,  such  as  the  high- 
school  unit,  or  the  quarterly  credit  hour,  or  the  semester  credit  hour. 

Percentages  of  graduation  requirements  from  the  two-year  courses  for  high- 
school  graduates  in  certain  State  normal  schools. 
[Based  on  gross  ddta  shown  in  table.] 
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Requirements  for  graduation  (percentages)  from  the  two-year  courses  for  high- 
school  graduates  in  certain  State  normal  schools. 
(OroBs  data  as  derived  from  catalognes  reduced  to  percentages  in  table.] 
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*  Periods  per  week  per  term. 

*  Periods  per  week  per  semester. 

*  Requires  some  additional  work  in  rhetoricals  and  essays,  time  not  specified. 

*  Computed  lor  course  for  teachers  in  upper  grades,  as  given  on  page  53  of  the  normal-school  bulletin 
■med  by  the  State  department  of  public  mstruction. 

*  Unit  of  credit  based  on  oompletion  of  term's  work  to  subject. 

*  Requires  additional  work  in  school  management  from  students  expecting  to  become  principals. 
'  Adaitional  requirements  in  music,  penmanship,  and  physical  training,  tune  not  spedfied. 

'  A  requirement  in  physical  culture,  time  not  specified. 

*  Computed  for  course  for  teachers  in  upper  grades. 

**  Education  (page  24  of  catalogue)  is  assumed  to  include  4  hours  of  required  practioe  (page  30). 
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Requirements  for  graduation  {percentages)  from  the  two^ear  courses  for  high- 
school  graduates  in  certain  State  normal  schools — Continued. 
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Chapter  X. 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 


Further  discussion  of  practice  teaching  facilities. — As  intimated  a 
number  of  times  in  this  bulletin,  the  organization  of  practice  teach- 
ing probably  constitutes  the  most  important  single  phase  of  the 
actual  training  of  teachers  by  normal  schools.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  work,  Chapter  V  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  facilities  for  practice  teaching  in  any  given  com- 
munity as  a  factor  in  determining  and  limiting  the  extent  to  which 
a  normal  school  established  there  could  serve  the  State  by  training 
teachers.  This  involved  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  amount  of 
practice  teaching  to  be  required,  the  conditions  under  which  it  should 
be  carried  on,  and  standards  for  measuring  the  amount  which  a 
given  number  of  children  might  afford.  The  essential  points  were 
(I)  that  a  large  part  of  the  practice  teaching  should  be  done  under 
regular  school  conditions  and  (2)  that  every  prospective  teacher 
^ould  do  from  a  minimmn  of  100  hours  to  a  maximum  of  90  half 
days  of  actual  teaching.  Again,  in  the  chapter  on  normal-school 
faculties,  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  critic  teachers  were  discussed 
with  emphasis  on  the  very  great  importance  of  the  latter  in  really 
improving  the  efficiency  of  prospective  teachers. 

Four  factors  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. — The  present  chapter 
will  take  up  a  consideration  of  the  actual  organization  and  conduct 
of  practice  teaching.  The  most  important  factors  in  this  organi- 
zation are  (1)  the  director  of  the  training  school  and  his  staff  of 
critic  teachers,  (2)  the  detailed  printed  course  of  study  of  the  train- 
ing school,  (3)  the  practical  and  differentiated  character  of  the  de- 
partmental courses  in  the  normal  school  in  relation  to  the  course  of 
study  of  the  training  school,  and  (4)  a  carefully  standardized  routine 
(described  in  mimeographed  or  printed  form)  for  guiding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  practice  teaching. 

1.   THE   DIKECTOR    AND    STAFF   OF   THE    TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 

Director  should  be  a  master  of  elementary-  and  normal-school 
problems. — ^The  director  of  the  training  school  is  the  most  important 
officer  in  a  normal  school  excepting  the  president.    He  should  possess 
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many  of  the  same  qualifications  as  were  described  for  the  president 
on  page  42.  He  should  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  all  phases 
of  elementary  school  work — that  is,  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  good 
detailed  course  of  study  for  all  subjects  in  all  grades  and  should  have 
good  critical  judgment  in  the  choice  of  methods.  He  should  have 
broad  training  in  education  and  be  qualified  to  teach  most  of  the 
courses  in  the  department  of  education.  He  should  have  unusual  ad- 
ministrative ability,  including  both  force  and  tact,  in  order  that  he 
might  ably  assist  the  president  in  securing  efficient  cooperation  by 
all  members  of  the  faculty  in  training  prospective  teachers  for  the 
real  concrete  detailed  tasks  which  they  will  undertake  when  they 
begin  to  teach. 

Director  should  have  full  charge  of  training  school  and  depart- 
ment of  education. — ^If  he  is  such  a  competent  person  as  here  de- 
scribed, he  should  be  given  full  charge  of  the  training  school  and  of 
the  department  of  education  (including  psychology),  subject  only  to 
supervision  by  the  president  In  view  of  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion, if  he  is  thoroughly  competent  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  him  for  many  years  of  service. 

Director's  salary  should  he  larger  than  any  other  instructor's. — 
Hence  his  salary  may  justly  be  60  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  instructor  in  the  faculty,  since  the  loss  of  a  competent  depart- 
mental teacher  is  not  one-tenth  as  serious  in  the  continuous  efficient 
conduct  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  normal  school  as  the  loss  of 
a  competent  director  of  the  training  school.  In  the  chapter  on  salaries 
we  noted  one  example  of  the  recognition  of  the  superior  value  and 
services  of  such  a  director  of  the  training  department,  namely,  in  the 
State  normal  school  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  where  his  salary  was  $4,500, 
compared  with  $5,000  for  the  president,  $3,450  for  the  professor  of 
pedagogy,  and  $2,530  for  most  heads  of  departments.  The  undoubted 
superiority  of  the  organization  of  the  practice  situation  at  De  Kalb 
certainly  justifies  this  large  salary.  Some  of  the  details  of  this  or- 
ganization will  be  discussed  in  later  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Competent  critics  needed;  each  should  supervise  only  eight  prac- 
tice teachers  at  one  time. — The  importance  of  the  immediate  assist- 
ants of  the  director  of  the  training  department,  namely,  the  critic 
teachers,  was  emphasized  on  page  73  and  the  number  needed  in  a 
typical  faculty  was  discussed  on  page  69.  It  was  estimated  that 
under  the  best  conditions  for  the  children  one  critic  teacher  could 
supervise  only  12  graduates  a  year  if  these  did  dU  of  their  teaching 
(100  hours)  under  one  critic  (see  pages  68  to  73).  This  would  mean 
4  practice  teachers  a  term  for  each  critic.  If  each  practice  teacher 
taught  only  half  of  her  100  hours  under  one  critic  (5  hours  a  week 
for  10  weeks)  and  did  the  remainder  under  another  critic,  each  critic 
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oould  supervise  during  1  week  4  practice  teachers  for  each  of  the  2 
groups  of  20  pupils  under  her  charge,  making  a  total  of  8  practice 
teachers  per  critic  teacher.  In  normal  schools,  where  the  importance 
of  practice  teaching  is  recognized,  critic  teachers  are  not  assigned 
more  than  8  practice  teachers  at  one  time  and  in  some  places  not  more 
than  4.  On  the  other  hand,  printed  reports  of  some  schools  show  as 
many  as  15  to  20  practice  teachers  under  the  direction  of  1  critic 
teacher  at  one  time,  and  oral  reports  are  occasionally  given  of  critic 
teachers  having  charge  of  25  to  30  practice  teachers  at  one  time. 
Obviously  this  is  absurd,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  children  and  of  the  practice  teachers  and  the  available 
energy  of  a  critic  teacher.  The  teaching  of  the  children  under  these 
conditions  must  be  far  inferior  to  that  in  the  best  public  schools  and 
the  supervision  far  inferior  to  that  which  a  beginning  teacher  would 
receive  under  a  good  building  principal  in  a  good  public-school 
system. 

Competent  supervision  avid  criticism  require  vm,usual  skill. — ^The 
greatest  art  in  teaching  is  the  skilled  supervision  of  teaching.  Hence 
competent  critic  teachers  must  be  ui^usually  well-qualified  persons. 
They  must  be  good  teachers  themselves,  must  be  able  to  analyze  teach- 
ing so  as  to  describe  it  and  discuss  it  with  practice  teachers,  and  must 
be  able  to  direct  young  teachers  under  conditions  of  unusual  nervous 
strain  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  great  tact  and  discretion. 

Needless  to  say,  the  personal  factor  is  such  a  large  element  in  the 
matters  discussed  in  this  section  of  the  chapter  that  examples  from 
normal  schools  must  be  omitted.  In  the  next  section,  on  course  of 
study,  however,  matters  are  so  objective  that  examples  can  be  safely 
given. 

2.   OOUBSE  OP  STUDY  OP  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Good  printed  course  more  necessary  even  than  in  city  schools. — 
The  second  factor  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  practice  teach- 
ing in  a  normal  school  is  the  existence  of  a  detailed  printed  course  of 
study  of  the  training  school.  The  importance  of  such  a  course  of 
study  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  State  and  city  school  systems  is 
generally  recognized.  In  such  systems  the  teachings  of  a  single 
group  of  children  in  the  regular  subjects  is  usually  done  by  one 
teacher  for  a  year.  If  a  detailed  printed  course  of  study  is  important 
in  such  cases,  it  is  obviously  of  much  greater  importam)e  in  a  trairdng 
school  where  a  single  group  of  children  may  have  anywhere  from  4 
to  SO  (liferent  teachers  in  the  regular  subjects  during  a  year.  Apart 
from  the  efficiency  of  the  training  of  the  practice  teachers,  the  welfare 
of  the  children  demands  some  such  definite  guide  for  practice. 

Welfare  of  the  children  emphasized  in  New  Hampshire  traimng 
schools. — ^This  phase  of  the  subject  is  well  presented  in  the  report  of 
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State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  1911-12  (p.  153).  In 
discussing  the  model  and  practice  schools  at  the  Plymouth  and  Eeene 
State  Normal  Schools  he  says: 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  State  has  an  obligation  to  the  people  of 
Plymouth  and  Keene  in  connection  with  these  schools  which  ought  to  be  observed 
to  the  utmost  The  normal  schools  proper  are  the  State's  own  affair,  but  the 
school  districts  of  Plymouth  and  Keene  entrust  their  children  to  the  agents  of 
the  State  in  order  that  the  State  may  train  teachers  for  service  all  over  the 
State. 

In  the  last  report  of  this  office  the  criticism  was  made  that  while  the  schooling 
which  the  children  received  tended  to  make  them  m^itally  alert,  it  left  them  far 
from  capable  in  any  of  the  specific  arts  of  the  schoolroom.  No  course  of  study 
was  followed  and  nobody  could  tell  at  any  given  time  whether  the  schools 
were  making  good  their  expectations  or  not 

In  connection  with  the  reorganization  which  the  trustees  adopted,  it  was 
aimed  to  correct  this  defect  The  model  and  practice  schools,  viewed  simply 
as  public  schools,  are  in  better  condition  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  arts  fundamental  to  all  education  are  concerned.  They 
will  average  well  with  the  best  class  of  schools  of  the  State,  but  they  can  not  be 
said  to  be  the  best  of  their  class. 

State  or  city  course  of  study  should  be  followed. — ^The  course  of 
study  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  normal  schools 
was  the  State  course  of  study,  and  it  was  made  the  basis  of  the  work 
not  only  in  the  model  and  practice  schools,  but  also  in  the  normal 
departmental  classes.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  desirable  basis  for 
procedure  in  States  where  there  is  an  efficient  central  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  a  well-standardized  course  of  study.  The 
next  best  step  in  adopting  a  standard  colirse  of  study  for  a  training 
school  is  to  follow  the  main  outlines  of  the  course  in  operation  in  the 
city  in  which  the  normal  school  is  located,  if  the  city  schools  are  to 
be  used  at  all  for  practice  teaching  purposes,  as  is  necessary  in  most 
places.  Such  modifications  as  are  necessary  can  be  made  by  the 
director  of  training. 

Close  coordination  with  city  schools  at  De  Kalh,  lU. — ^Perhaps  the 
best  example  of  the  practice  just  described  is  the  course  of  study  for 
the  training  department  of  the  State  normal  school  at  De  Kalb,  111. 
This  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  McMurry,  director 
of  the  training  department  there  until  1915,  who  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  making  this  one  of  the  best  training  departments  in  the  coun- 
try. The  relation  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  city  schools,  as  well 
as  certain  other  important  aspects  of  the  training  situation  at  De 
Kalb,  are  brought  out  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  introduc- 
tory statement  by  Prof.  McMurry  (p.  3  of  Course  of  Study)  : 

The  training  department  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  two  houses,  one  a  complete  and  well-equipped  building  on  the 
campus  and  the  other  the  Glidden  School,  on  South  First  Street,  in  De  Kalb. 
Each  of  these  schools  serves  as  a  r^ular  ward  school  for  the  city  and  has  the 
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same  supervision  as  the  other  ward  schools  of  the  city.  AJbout  600  children  are 
provided  for  in  these  schools. 

As  a  rule  every  regular  schoolroom  is  provided  with  a  critic,  who  closely 
directs  and  supervises  the  work  of  the  student  teachers  who  instruct  the  chil- 
dren in  her  room.  The  principals  of  buildings,  besides  the  duties  of  general 
management,  reinforce  this  careful  supervision  of  class  instruction.  The  lessons 
are  so  carefully  planned  and  organized  beforehand  that  student  teachers  are 
generally  able  to  find  their  way  quickly  into  effective  teaching. 

Two  terms  of  teaching,  on  half-day  time,  are  the  regular  requirements  for 
stodent  teachers  before  graduation.  Room  charge,  or  the  general  management 
of  all  classes  in  a  room,  Is  required  for  one  of  these  terms.  Each  student  in 
training  is  required  also  to  attend  "  critique  lessons,*'  that  is,  illustrative  exer- 
cises with  regular  classes  given  by  the  room  critics  or  by  other  experienced 
teachers.    Later  these  lessons  are  fully  discussed  by  students  and  critics. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  other  regular  teachers  in  the  normal  school 
participate  freely  in  the  training-school  work,  either  by  advice  or  direction  of 
stodents  in  special  departments,  such  as  music,  drawing,  manual  arts,  litera- 
ture, history,  nature  study,  arithmetic,  etc,  and  also  by  presenting  and  dis- 
coBBing  critique  lessons. 

The  following  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers,  aided  by  the  normal-school  instructors  in  their  special 
departments.  Many  of  the  more  important  topics  or  units  of  study  have  been 
elaborately  worked  out  and  the  material  thus  brought  Into  shape  has  been  re- 
duced to  printed  or  typewritten  form  for  the  ready  use  of  teachers  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  city.  The  same  course  of  study  is  followed  in  all  the  schools  of 
De  Kalb,  and  the  training  schools  thus  approximate  closely,  in  material  and 
methods,  the  usual  work  of  schools. 

The  De  Kalb  course  of  study > — ^The  De  Kalb  course  of  study  is  a 
pamphlet  of  83  pages  and  consists  of  very  brief  concise  statements 
concerning  the  general  character  of  the  work  in  each  subject,  followed 
by  detailed  descriptions  of  the  topics  taken  up  in  each  grade.  The 
outlines  of  some  of  the  more  unorganized  or  newer  subjects,  such  as 
nature  study,  are  especially  full  and  detailed. 

Ready-made  outli^nes  assist  practice  teacher  to  concentrate  on 
technique  of  teaching. — ^The  second  sentence  in  the  last  paragraph 
quoted  above  described  one  unique  phase  of  the  work  at  De  Kalb 
which  is  especially  valuable,  namely,  the  accumulation  of  outlines, 
references,  illustrative  and  other  materials  thai  the  practice  teacher 
can  make  ready  use  of  in  getting  her  subject  matter  in  shape  for 
teaching.  The  assumption  at  the  basis  of  this  plan  is  that  the  prac- 
tice teacher  should  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  most  of  her  time, 
energy,  and  attention  on  the  technique  of  teaching.  The  practice- 
teaching  period  of  a  student's  education  is  certainly  not  the  time  when 
she  should  be  mastering  the  subject  that  she  is  to  teach.  This  should 
be  definitely  provided  for  in  the  departmental  courses  which  should 
precede  the  assignment  to  teaching. 

The  general  plan  of  organizing  the  material  of  practice-teaching 
units  referred  to  above  was  described  at  length  by  Prof.  McMurry  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  normal  school  section  of  the 
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National  Education  Association  in  Cincinnati  in  1915  and  which  is 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  association. 

Sample  courses  of  study  of  training  schools. — Among  other  courses 
of  study  for  training  schools  are  those  from  the  State  normal  schools 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  Harrisonburg,  Ya.  (1912),  Carbondale,  IlL  (1914), 
Winona,  Mum.  (1909),  Warrensburg,Mo,  (1910), Normal, 111.  (1912), 
and  Chico,  Cal.  (1914). 

Winona  course  of  study  prepares  for  real  Minnesota  conditions. — 
The  course  of  study  from  Winona,  Minn.,  was  published  in  1909  as 
a  revision  of  earlier  editions  of  1903  and  1907.  The  endeavor  to  re- 
late the  course  of  study  to  real  school  conditions  in  Minnesota  is 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  preface  (p.  4) : 

In  assisting  to  modernize  the  coarse  of  study  for  elementary  schools  we  realize 
that  a  normal  school  must  not  go  too  far  from  the  commonly  accepted  course  of 
study,  lest  student  teachers  be  handicapped  by  being  tlirown  into  situations  too 
strange,  when,  after  graduation,  they  begin  their  independent  teaching.  Conse- 
quently, this  course  of  study  is  not  so  much  an  expression  of  what  we  might  like 
to  do  as  it  is  a  statement  of  what  seems  practicable  in  the  schools  of  Minnesota. 
That  is  to  say,  we  try  to  have  in  our  elementary  school  for  the  observation  of  our 
student  teachers,  not  a  course  that  is  theoretically  ideal  (if  there  could  be  such), 
but  one  that  is  usable  in  any  graded  school  in  the  State. 

Chico  {Cal.)  course  of  study. — ^In  the  foreword  of  the  Chico  (Cal.) 
course  of  study  (1914)  it  is  stated  that  this  is  the  first  printed  course 
of  study  that  the  training  school  as  such  has  had,  and  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  serve  as  a  suggestive  working  manual  for  the  use  of  super- 
visors and  student  teachers  and  to  develop  more  coordination  and 
correlation  between  the  normal  school  and  the  training  school. 

Detailed  courses  of  study  for  geography  at  Chico. — Other  signifi- 
cant publications  from  Chico  are  two  bulletins  dealing  with  the  teach- 
ing of  geography,  by  C.  K.  Studley,  supervisor  of  geography.  The 
first  has  two  parts  entitled  "Map  Geography  and  Journey  Geog- 
raphy for  Beginners."  The  second  bulletin  is  entitled  "  Geography 
for  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades."  These  were  published  in  1912  and 
1913  and  include  about  150  pages  of  detailed  directions  and  outlines 
for  teaching  geography.  In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  these  courses 
of  study  are  all  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  depart- 
ment of  the  Chico  State  Normal  School  and  are  intended  to  serve 
as  a  labor-saving  device  for  teachers. 

The  last  sentence  suggests  the  main  issue  in  this  section  of  the 
chapter,  namely,  the  development  of  very  definite  detailed  courses  of 
study  as  the  second  important  factor  in  the  effective  and  economical 
administration  of  practice  teaching. 

.       3.   PRACTICAL  DIFFERENTIATE)  DEPARTMENTAL   OOtlRSES. 

Differentiated  departmental  courses  should  prepare  directly 
for  practice  teaching. — ^The  third  factor  in  developing  an  effective 
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practice  teaching  situation  is  the  organization  of  practical  and  dif- 
ferentiated departmental  courses  which  are  focused  directly  on  the 
subject  matter  and  methods  of  the  part  of  the  elementary  school  in 
which  the  prospective  teacher  expects  to  teach.  The  general  im- 
portance of  giving  this  type  of  instruction  was  emphasized  in  the 
preceding  chapter  on  course  of  study.  Its  relation  to  the  practice 
teaching  is  even  more  obvious  and  important.  There  may  be  some 
chance  that  the  student  who  has  been  given  a  certain  type  of  course 
in  primary  geography  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  teach  such 
work  in  the  school  system  in  which  she  is  employed ;  but  if  the  normal- 
school  courses  and  the  training-school  courses  are  correlated,  as  they 
should  be,  the  practice  work  in  geography  would  certainly  be  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  normal-school  courses  in  geography. 

Correlation  may  he  secured  by  having  instructors  teach  in  both 
schools. — The  simplest  administrative  method  of  securing  this  corre- 
lation is  to  require  instructors  to  teach  in  both  places,  namely,  in  the 
normal  school  and  in  the  training  school.  This  arrangement  is  not 
oncommon  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  For 
example,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph  in  a  discussion  of  the  training 
schools  (p.  16) : 

In  planning  the  instruction  in  these  schools  the  aim  is  to  connect  it  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  work  in  the  normal  school,  to  the  end  that  the  methods  of 
teaching  here  may  exemplify  the  theory  which  the  normal-school  students  are 
taught.  In  the  training  school  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  Is  either  super- 
Tised  or  actually  given  by  normal-school  instructors,  and  instruction  in  the 
normal  school  is  largely  based  on  directed  observation  in  the  training  department 
in  particular  subjects  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  education. 

President  should  insist  on  correlation  of  work  of  normal  and  train- 
ing schools. — ^In  general,  it  is  the  task  of  the  president  of  the  nqrmal 
school  to  make  sure  that  the  course  of  study  of  the  training  school 
does  correspond  roughly  to  average  courses  of  study  of  the  district 
that  the  normal  school  serves,  and  to  make  equally  sure  that  all 
normal-school  courses  prepare  definitely  and  thoroughly  for  the 
successful  teaching  of  this  course  of  study. 

Normal-school  instructor  must  patiently  master  details  of  his 
subject. — ^The  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
normal-school  instructors  feel  that  they  are  too  big  for  the  detailed 
work  required  in  such  a  scheme.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  petitions 
are  too  big  for  the  instructors.  Definitely  and  thoroughly  to  organize 
the  material  of  any  elementary-school  subject  is  a  big  achievement. 
But  it  is  a  big  achievement  that  requires  patient  mastery  of  many 
details.  Hence,  a  normal-school  instructor  who  is  not  energetic  and 
persistent  is  likely  to  spend  his  time  telling  how  it  should  be  done, 
instead  of  organizing  materials  so  as  to  help  teachers  to  do  it. 
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Possibilities  in  nonnal-school  positions  illustrated  by  achieve- 
ments of  Charles  McMurry. — ^The  possibilities  of  a  normal-sdiool 
instructor  achieving  big  results  by  careful,  persistent  detailed  work 
are  well  illustrated  in  the  many  practical  publications  of  the  former 
director  of  the  training  school  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  namely,  Prof.  Charles 
McMurry,  who  has  done  more  in  formulating  the  material  of  instruc- 
tion in  several  subjects  than  most  departmental  normal-school  instruc- 
tors have  done  in  their  own  special  subjects. 

If  the  departmental  courses  give  students  a  body  of  organized  mate- 
rial and  methods  which  are  of  practical  value,  the  third  factor  in  the 
effective  organization  of  practice  teaching  will  be  provided  for. 

4.   STANDARDIZED  KOUTINE  FOR  ASSIGNMENTS  AND  SUPERVISION. 

Saves  time  and  confusion  in  a  complicated  social  situation. — ^The 
fourth  factor  in  the  effective  conduct  of  practice  teaching  is  the 
organization  of  a  standardized  routine  for  assignments,  preparation 
of  material,  supervision,  and  reports.  This  routine  should  be  con- 
cisely described  in  a  mimeographed  or  printed  handbook  for  practice 
teaching.  A  practice-teaching  organization  is  a  very  complicated 
social  situation  into  which  new  members  are  being  introduced  con- 
stantly. In  order  to  save  confusion  and  to  economize  time,  if  for  no 
other  reasons,  such  a  handbook  should  be  provided.  It  saves  much 
reiteration  of  directions  orally  and  eliminates  many  possibilities  of 
misunderstanding.  It  is  of  great  help  not  only  to  new  practice 
teachers,  but  also  to  new  critic  teachers. 

Content  and  value  of  handbook  for  practice  teaching. — Such  a 
handbook  should  contain  the  fundamental  regulations  governing 
practice  teaching,  information  concerning  the  routine  of  the  elemen- 
tary i^hool,  directions  for  lesson  plans,  and  a  c(mcise  formulation  of 
the  fundamental  points  in  the  technique  of  teaching  to  which  practice 
teachers  and  critic  teachers  should  give  attention.  Such  an  outline 
of  the  points  in  technique  is  especially  helpful  to  new  critic  teachers, 
who  are  often  at  great  loss  to  know  how  to  analyze  and  discuss  with 
practice  teachers  the  teaching  which  the  latter  do. 

Best  hwndhook  published  hy  McMurry. — Again  in  this  field  we 
find  the  best  production  to  be  one  from  the  De  Kalb  Normal  School, 
namely,  the  Handbook  of  Practice  for  Teachers,  by  Charles  McMurry, 
published  in  1914.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
anyone  can  easily  purchase  this  book,  it  need  not  be  described. 
Other  handbooks  for  practice  teaching  are  published  by  the  State 
normal  schools  at  Platteville,  Wis.  (1901  and  1907) ;  Peru,  Nebr. 
(1905  and  1909) ;  and  Chadron,  Nebr.  (1913). 

Progressive  reforms  need  efiicient  management  to  succeed. — In 
general,  normal-school  instructors  are  likely  to  be  carried  away  with 
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enthusiasm  for  progressive  reforms  in  education  which  they  have 
vaguely  conceived,  and  fail  to  realize  that  the  success  of  progressive 
reforms  depends  upcm  the  efficiency  with  which  reformers  apply  prin- 
ciples of  business  management  in  organizing  and  standardizing  their 
instruction.  A  well-organized  handbook  describing  such  an  organi- 
zation for  practice  teaching  is  the  fourth  factor  in  securing  effective 
conduct  of  this  most  important  phase  of  normal-school  work. 

Some  descriptions  of  practice-teaching  organizations. — ^In  order 
to  put  the  reader  in  touch  with  a  few  examples  of  practice-teaching 
situations,  this  chapter  will  conclude  with  two  quotations  from  typi- 
cal normal-school  publications  or  reports.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
examples  already  described  in  the  chapter  on  practice-teaching  facili- 
ties, namely,  those  in  the  normal  schools  at  Mayville,  N.  Dak.; 
Plymouth  and  Keene,  N.  H.;  De  Kalb,  111.;  and  Providence,  R.  I. 
(p.  49). 

Practice  teaching  at  Charleston^  lU. — ^The  following  quotations  are 
from  the  191S-14  catalogue  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Charleston, 
111.,  which  ranks  high  among  American  normal  schools.  It  main- 
tains its  own  training  school.    The  catalogue  states  that : 

At  present  the  school  has  eight  critic  teachers,  one  for  grades  1  and  2,  one 
for  each  of  the  dther  six  grades,  and  a  special  teacher  for  the  work  in  history 
(p.  16). 

The  critic  teachers  do  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching,  then,  because  it  is 
believed  that  experience  in  teaching  is  valuable  only  when  based  on  sound  edu- 
cational principles,  which  are  illustrated  6y  a  teacher  of  marked  ability  directing 
a  well-trained  class.  Observation  of  the  expert,  followed  by  practice,  and  this 
again  by  observation  should  be  the  rule  (p.  17). 

A  considerable  part  of  the  teaching  Is  done  by  the  student  teachers.  All 
students  graduating  from  the  normal  school  are  required  In  their  senior  year  to 
take  throughout  the  year  a  course  in  practice  teaching.  For  this  purpose  the 
school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  Each  quarter  the  list  of  student 
teachers  is  divided  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  critic  teachers,  and  one 
group  is  assigned  to  each  critic  for  the  quarter.  By  the  critic  teacher  the  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  teach  a  particular  subject  In  her  grade.  Each  quarter  the 
student  Is  assigned  to  a  different  grade,  usually  two  grades  in  advance  of  his 
previous  assignment,  and  to  a  different  subject,  until  the  fourth  quarter,  when 
the  student's  preference  for  grade  and  subject  is  considered. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter  the  student  makes  plans  for  teaching  the 
lessons  in  his  assigned  subject  after  discussing  the  subject  matter  with  the  critic 
teacher,  but  for  about  two  weeks  the  teaching  is  done  by  the  critic  teacher,  the 
student  observing.  Gradually  the  teaching  is  turned  over  to  the  student,  the 
critic  teacher  observing,  and  discussing  the  lessons  and  lesson  plans  before  and 
afto*  the  student  teaches  the  lesson.  Each  critic  teacher  holds  one  general 
meeting  each  week  with  her  group  of  students,  besides  special  conferences  with 
individuals.  She  also  does  as  much  of  the  teaching  throughout  the  quarter  as 
seems  to  her  necessary  to  keep  the  class  up  to  standard  and  to  furnish  the  stu- 
dent opportunity  to  observe  expert  teaching  (pp.  34  and  35). 
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Practice  teaching  at  Emporia^  Kana. — ^The  following  quotatioii 
from  a  typewritten  report  kindly  furnished  by  President  Butcher,  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kans.,  in  the  fall  of  1914,  shows 
how  a  scheme  somewhat  similar  to  that  described  above  works  in  a 
large,  well-organized  normal  school  with  a  small  training  school, 
containing  approximately  180  children,  divided  for  practice-teaching 
purposes  into  15  groups  of  about  12  pupils  each.  The  report  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

student  teachers, — Our  group  of  student  teachers  this  semester  consists  of  the 
following  numbers:  Kindergarten,  5;  primary,  28;  first  intermediate,  19;  sec- 
ond intermediate,  22 ;  grammar  grades,  25 ;  athletic  coaching,  3 ;  high  school, 
15 ;  a  total  of  115.  Considering  this  work  from  primary  to  the  grammar  course, 
inclusive,  we  find  that  the  number  of  groups  of  children  permits  only  an  average 
of  Si  hours  per  week  of  actual  instruction  for  each  student  teacher.  This  stu- 
dent teaching  continues  for  a  period  of  18  weeks,  making  thus  an  average  of  63 
hours  of  actual  'instruction  in  the  training  school  for  the  life  certificate.  This 
student  teaching  is  supplemented  by  systematic  obsiervation  under  the  direction 
of  the  critic  teachers  in  certain  types  of  work  other  than  that  taught  by  the  stu- 
dent teacher.  Except  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  unusual  skill  the  student  teacher 
continues  with  the  same  teaching  throughout  his  term  of  18  weeks.  Exception 
is  made  to  this  rule  if  for  any  reason  inappropriate  assignment  of  teaching  has 
to  be  made  at  the  begitaning  of  the  term.  Of  course,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
this  assignment  for  the  18  weeks  comprises  throughout  the  entire  time  more  than 
one  type  of  Work.  For  example,  teachers  may  be  teaching  drawing  and  arith- 
metic or  physical  training  and  language. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS. 


Two  recent  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  devoted  to  this 
topic — ^The  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  State  normal  schools  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  where  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
the  normal  school  become  rural  teachers.   In  view  of  this  fact  it  would 
be  quite  appropriate  to  devote  a  special  chapter  to  a  discussion  of  the 
courses  of  study  for  such  teachers  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Bnreau  of  Education  has  issued  recently  two  special  bulletins*  which 
contain  a  thorough  review  and  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
taining  of  rural  teachers.   These  bulletins  are  No.  2  for  1918  and  No. 
tt  for  1914.    The  former  is  eiitiUed  ^^  Training  Courses  for  Rural 
Teachers,^  and  was  prepared  by  A.  C.  Monahan,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  R.  H.  Wright,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Green- 
ville, N.  C.    The  second  bulletin  is  entitled  "  Efficiency  and  Prepara- 
tion of  Rural  School  Teachers,**  and  was  prepared  by  H.  W.  Foght, 
specialist  in  rural-school  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Some  State  normal  schools  intensely  interested  in  training  rural 
teachers. — ^The  general  interest  manifested  by  the  normal  schools  in 
the  training  of  rural  teachers  is  described  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  page  36  of  Mr.  Foght's  study : 

The  normal  schools  should,  theoretically  at  least,  be  able  to  prepare  teachers 
for  all  kinds  of  schools.  Practically,  however,  they  have  not  always  been  able 
to  do  so.  The  demand  for  trained  teachers  In  the  city  and  village  schools  has 
In  most  sections  of  the  country  been  so  great  as  to  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the 
schools,  leaving  Uttle  or  no  time  to  consider  the  needs  of  rural  communities. 
Certain  geographical  sections  of  the  country,  notably  the  North  Atlantic  division, 
have  now  little  genuine  agricultural  life.  Here,  naturally  enough,  the  normal 
sdiools  do  not  devote  much  of  their  time  to  rural  teachers.  In  such  agricultural 
sections  as  the  North  Central  and  South  Central  divisions,  on  the  other  hand, 
rural  teadiers  are  in  the  majority.  Now  that  educational  ideals  are  undergoing 
great  changes  in  these  sections  of  the  country,  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  normal  schools  wlU  be  prompt  to  respond  to  the  new  needs.  These  schools 
have  always  been  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  prevailing  conditions.  In  a 
sense  they  are  so  near  to  public  thought  aU  the  time  as  to  be  "  more  nearly 
to-day  an  actual  exponent  of  public  sentiment  than  any  other  public  institution 
of  equivalent  magnitude."  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  that  the  normal  schools 
situated  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country  are  at  this  time  straining 
every  energy  to  be  of  greatest  assistance  In  rural-teacher  preparation. 
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Nonnal-school  efforts  supplemented  by  teacher-training  courses 
in  high  schools  and  county  normal  schools. — Obviously,  the  training 
of  teachers  for  all  of  the  rural  schools  of  a  given  district  of  the  State 
is  entirely  too  large  a  problem  for  the  normal  school  which  serves  this 
district  This  fact  has  been  keenly  realized  in  recent  years  in  a  num- 
ber of  States,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  organize  teacher- 
training  courses  in  local  high  schools  or  county  normal  schools.  A 
complete  description  of  these  courses  is  found  in  the  bulletin  by  Mem- 
ahan  and  Wright,  mentioned  above,  which  also  contains  (on  pp.  11 
to  35)  a  description  and  summary  of  the  courses  for  rural  teachers 
offered  in  the  State  normal  schools.  In  the  bulletin  by  Mr.  Foght, 
the  discussion  of  the  work  of  State  normal  schools  in  this  line  is 
brought  down  to  a  later  date.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  these 
bulletins  may  be  secured  and  the  fact  that  they  are  now  quite  gen- 
erally known  to  persons  interested  in  the  training  of  rural  teachers, 
no  further  discussion  of  the  organization  of  such  training  by  State 
normal  schools  will  be  provided  in  this  bulletin. 
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TRAINING  OP  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  CONFER- 
RING OF  DEGREES. 


Constitutes  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  a  few  State  normal 
sdiools. — The  training  of  high-school  teachers  is  a  problem  in  which 
a  few  normal  schools  have  manifested  intense  interest.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  State  normal  schools  are  training  relatively  few  high- 
school  teachers  as  compared  with  the  number  of  elementary  teachers 
which  they  train.  Hence  a  discussion  of  the  present  activities  of 
noimal  schools  in  training  high-school  teachers  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. 

Kapid  increase  of  high  schools  may  necessitate  training  of  such 
teachers  in  normal  schools. — ^The  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  high  schools  during  the  last  two  decades,  however,  makes  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  them  a  very  serious  problem,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  scmie  States  the  careful  development  of  special  facilities 
for  training  high-school  teachers  by  the  normal  schools  will  be  a  part 
of  the  solution.  The  phrase  "careful  development  of  special  facili- 
ties'' in  the  last  sentence  should  be  emphasized,  because  the  adequate 
training  of  high-school  teachers  by  normal  schools  demands  just  as 
careful  and  thorough  an  organization  of  specialized,  differentiated 
courses  as  was  described  for  elementary  teachers  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Would  necessitate  new  advanced  academic  and  profeeeuyndl  ccwrses 
m  normal  sehocls. — Some  normal-school  authorities,  in  their  enthusi- 
asm f<Mr  additional  students  and  additional  courses,  and  without  re- 
gard to  efficient  specific  training  and  real  per  capita  costs,  maintain 
that  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  by  normal  schools  would 
invdve  no  additional  expense  to  the  State,  since  the  normal  schools 
abready  have  organized  the  departments  necessary  to  give  such  in- 
stniotion.  This  naive  assumption  overlooks  entirely  the  necessity  of 
organizing  specific  advanced  courses  in  all  high-school  subjects,  as 
well  as  specific  professional  courses  in  the  historical,  psychological, 
administrative,  and  methodological  aspects  of  education.  Unless 
soch  advanced  academic  courses  are  organized,  the  prospective  high- 
school  teachers  will  not  be  adequately  trained  in  subject  matter,  and 
mdeas  specific  courses  are  organized  in  the  history  of  secondary  edu- 
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cation,  in  the  psychology  of  high-school  instruction,  in  methods  of 
teaching  in  high  schools,  and  in  high-school  administration  the  time 
spent  in  professional  study  by  the  prospective  high-school  teacher 
will  be  largely  wasted  as  far  as  improving  his  efficiency  as  a  high- 
school  teacher  is  concerned. 

Academic  high-school  departments  in  normal  schools  tend  to  ex- 
pand. — Some  of  the  State  normal  schools  that  seem  to  be  the  most 
concerned  about  becoming  colleges  for  training  high-school  teachers 
have  themselves  barely  graduated  from  the  rank  of  high  schools ;  that 
is,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  their  students  are  still  of  high-school 
rank.  Moreover,  some  of  the  same  schools  have  been  least  successful 
in  developing  the  type  of  training  courses  for  elementary  teachers 
which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  of  first  importance,  namely,  care- 
fully differentiated  courses  with  extensive  provision  for  caxefuUy 
supervised  practice  teaching.  Probably  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
largely  high  schools,  providing  a  large  amount  of  purely  academic 
instruction,  explains  the  fact  that  they  want  to  become  collegee  doing 
the  same  type  of  work.  If  they  ceased  to  be  high  schools  (as  they 
must  when  local  high  schools  develop),  and  became  strictly  effective 
normal  schools  for  training  elementary  teachers,  they  would  have  to 
abolish  their  departmoats  of  Latin,  Oerman,  chemistry,  physics,  aad 
probably  certain  other  departments.  Obviously,  the  teachers  in  these 
departments,  many  of  whom  have  been  connected  with  the  school 
for  years  (giving  courses  of  high-school  grade),  do  not  desire  to  seek 
high-school  positions  elsewhere ;  they  would  prefer  to  become  coUcjgd 
professors.  Needless  to  say,  the  necessity  of  transferring  these  teach- 
ers to  other  positions  in  the  State  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
for  a  moment  with  the  abolishing  of  their  department  if  this  process 
aeemedbest  to  unprejudiced  expert  central  State  authorities  who  were 
making  plans  to  have  the  State  institutions  serve  the  State  most 
economically  and  effectively. 

Should  investigate  per  capita  coats  before  establishing  new  ad- 
vanced academic  courses. — Moreover,  in  any  State  where  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  in  State  normal  schools  new  departments  of  f  <^gn 
languages,  advanced  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  was  being 
considered,  the  central  State  authorities  would  do  well  to  look  into 
the  probable  registration  and  consequent  per  capita  costs  in  Buch 
departments. 

The  above  argument  is  not  intended  to  diow  that  normal  schools 
should  not  undertake  the  training  of  high-school  teachers.  To  do  so 
may  be  part  of  the  best  plan  to  supply  the  State  with  such  teachers. 
It  is  merely  intended  to  point  out  that  it  involves  just  as  special  >n 
assumption  of  new,  extra,  specific  tasks  by  the  normal  school  es  is  in- 
volved in  the  establishing  of  new  courses  in  any  higher  eduoational 
institution. 
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Examples  of  discussions  by  State  authorities  of  training  high- 
school  teachers. — In  keeping  with  the  discussion  up  to  this  point, 
reference  will  be  made  to  three  States  in  which  the  problem  of  train- 
ing high-school  teachers  is  being  given  serious  consideration,  namely, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Minnesota. 

Massachusetts:  Most  high-school  teachers  are  college  graduates 
without  professional  training. — ^Massachusetts  has  been  a  leader  in 
educational  development  generally,  and  has  certainly  taken  high  rank 
in  the  matter  of  training  elementary  teachers.  It  would  not  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  infer  that  it  will  do  equally  well  eventually  in  providing 
professional  training  for  high-school  teachera  The  whole  problem 
is  discussed  at  length  by  Commissioner  Snedd'en  in  his  report  for 
1912-18'  (pp.  3^-41).  A  few  quotations  will  present  certain  aspects 
of  the  situation.  Concerning  the  present  staff  of  high-school  teachers 
of  the  State  he  says  (p.  37) : 

In  the  main,  the  high  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  find  their  teachers  among 
the  graduates  of  the  private  and  endowed  colleges,  of  which  there  are  nearly  a 
8C0ie  in  the  State.  These  graduates  vary  greatly  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of 
their  professional  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  fact  that  high 
schools  now  rarely  employ  as  teachers  persons  not  possessing  an  academic  degree 
iosares  that  these  teachers  have  a  fair  general  education.  In  perhaps  a  majority 
of  cases  they  have  had  considerable  college  instruction  in  subjects  closely  related 
to  those  which  they  are  expected  to  teach  in  the  high  schools.  A  minority  of 
them  have  had,  In  addition,  college  courses  in  such  subjects  as  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  the  history  of  education,  educational  psychology,  and  prin- 
di^es  of  method  given  by  the  departments  of  education  which,  within  oompara- 
tlvely  recent  years,  have  been  established  in  various  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  equipment  described  above,  almost 
an  GoUege  graduates  ^nployed  as  teachers  in  high  schools  are,  in  relation  to  the 
woriE  they  are  expected  to  do,  deficient  in  professional  training.  Bven  though 
they  have  had  courses  in  the  subjects  which  they  intend  to  teach,  and  also  some 
Uteoretical  courses  in  education,  they  necessarily  approach  their  work  as  learn- 
ers, as  apprentices,  to  whom  practical  means  and  methods  of  effectively  teaching 
b<^8  and  girls  are  as  yet  almost  wholly  unknown. 

Cantinue  to  rely  on  colleges  for  high-school  teachers. — Concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  the  State  organizing  special  facilities  for 
training  secondary  teachers,  Mr.  Sneddon  says  (p.  39) : 

In  Massachusetts,  howev^,  it  seems  inexpedient  for  the  State  to  enter  upon 
such  work  until  existing  institutions  shall  have  had  full  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  capacity  to  deal  with  this  problem.  They  have  heretofore  trained 
sobstantiaUy  aU  such  teachers,  and  have  met  the  demands  of  the  State  and 
loeal  oommunities  in  so  far  as  these  have  been  expressed  in  law  or  through 
such  formal  requirements  as  certification  standards. 

SHm/ulate  professional  training  hy  certification  requirements, — 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  graduates  of  existing  institutions  shall 
have  adequate  professional  training,  Mr.  Snedden  recommends  the 
development  of  a  scheme  of  certification  of  teachers  which  will 
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necessitate  the  organization  of  adequate  professional  courses  in  these 
institutions. 

iSupt.  Mortiaon  would  not  train  high-school  te<ichers  in  nomud 
schools. — ^The  general  issues  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter  are 
clearly  expressed  by  State  Supt.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  training  high-school  teachers  for  that 
State.    In  his  report  for  1913-14  he  writes  as  follows  (p.  163)  : 

The  question  wUl  perhaps  naturally  suggest  Itself,  Why  not  train  high- 
school  teachers  in  the  State  normal  schools?  There  are  several  good  reasoiui 
why  this  is  not  practicable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  normal  schools  have  enough  and  more  than  enouirli  to 
do  In  the  training  of  teflchers  for  the  elementry  schools. 

Secondly,  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  need  four  years  of  academic 
as  well  as  professional  pr^aration,  and  they  need  'the  ripening  process  which 
comes  out  of  four  years  of  study.  The  normal-school  program  calls  for  two 
years  of  strictly  profeiSsional  training.  To  provide  for  the  academic  training 
of  high-fichool  teachers  would  necessitate  the  duplication  of  every  exlatlng 
normal  school  faculty  with  an  academic  faculty. 

Finally,  even  were  this  done,  the  normal  schools  thus  enlarged  could  not  hope 
to  offer  the  general  advantages  of  the  larger  institutions,  and  the  result  would 
necessarily  be  an  inadequate  enrollment  of  inferior  material. 

Minnesota:  Cooperation  of  State  authorities  postponed  traimng 
of  high-school  teachers  in  normal  schools. — ^In  Miijnesota  we  find  an 
excellent  example  of  the  various  educational  forces  of  the  State 
working  together  on  the  problem  of  giving  degree  courses  in  the 
normal  schools  as  well  as  the  matter  of  training  high-school  teachers. 
The  State  Normal  School  Board  of  Minnesota,  of  which  the  State 
superintendent  is  ex  officio  president,  seems  to  cooperate  with  the 
presidents  of  the  several  State  normal  schools  so  as  to  develop  effi- 
ciently the  general  normal-school  situation.  Moreover,  the  present 
president  of  the  State  university  is  an  unusually  broad-minded  effi- 
cient educational  and  administrative  expert.  This  situation  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  any  development  in  the  training  of  teachers 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

Attitude  of  the  president  of  the  Winona  State  Normal  School. — As 
regards  the  training  of  high-school  teachers,  President  Maxwell,  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  Winona,  states  that  the  Minnesota  normal 
schools  have  no  ambitions  in  this  direction.  The  following  para- 
graphs, quoted  from  his  report  for  1910-12,  contain  his  statement 
(p.  105) : 

There  is  no  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Minnesota  normal  achoola  to  direct 
their  efforts  toward  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers.  Our  field  is 
the  elementary  school.  The  elementary  school  alone,  with  increased  salaries, 
with  demands  for  better-prepared  teachers  in  all  grades,  teachers  of  depart- 
mental work,  and  trained  specialists  and  supervisors  sufficiently  justifies  the 
enlarged  facilities.  The  SO  or  90  high-school  normal-training  departments  are 
seeking  their  teachers  from  among  the  number  of  experienced  normal-ischool 
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graduates  and  have  already  created  a  demand  which  normal  schools  are  unable 
to  supply.  Indeed,  there  is  no  field  where  the  service  of  scholarship  is  more  needed 
than  in  elementary  education,  rural  and  graded,  none  where  the  problems  will 
continue  to  grow  more  as  years  go  by,  none  whose  solution  will  more  fully  min- 
ister to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  normal  school  should  regard  these  prob- 
lems of  elementary  education  as  distinctly  and  quite  exclusively  its  own  and 
attack  them  with  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  Inspired  by  a  great  mission. 

Four-y^ar  degree  courses  for  elementary  teachers  considered. — A 
part  of  the  history  of  the  movement  to  develop  four-year  courses  for 
elementary-school  teachers  and  supervisors  by  the  Minnesota  State 
normal  schools,  and  a  description  of  the  cooperative  manner  in  which 
the  problem  was  attacked  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs 
quoted  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  State  normal  school 
board  for  1911-12:* 

The  harmonious  relations  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  State  University 
and  the  unity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  State's  educational  institutions  is 
evidenced  by  the  arrangement  made  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  univer- 
sity, whereby  advanced  normal  graduates  receive  ci*edit  for  two  years  of  study 
upon  entering  the  college  of  education.  Through  this  arrangement,  by  two 
yetrs*  additional  work  in  the  college  of  education,  the  advanced  graduate  may 
earn  the  degree  of  that  college.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
eDconraging  a  larger  number  of  young  men  to  enter  the  normal  schools,  teach 
for  a  period,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opportunity  for  both  men  and 
women  who  complete  the  advanced  normal  course  to  apply  their  training  toward 
the  earning  of  a  coUege  degree.  ^ 

4t  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  which  had  the 
approval  of  this  board  aiming  to  extend  the  present  normal-school  course  by 
two  years,  thus  making  it  possible  to  give  the  normal  students  a  more  thorough 
and  complete  training,  and  to  train  principals  for  graded  schools,  teachers  for 
the  training  departments  in  high  schools,  and  make  the  normal  schools  more 
^ective  agencies  in  the  leadership  and  direction  of  public-school  work. 

This  act  failed  to  pass  largely  because  of  the  fear  that  it  would  make  possible, 
hi  time,  the  conversion  of  the  several  normal  schools  into  normal  colleges.  At 
its  meeting  in  August  of  the  present  year  the  normal  board  and  the  presidents, 
after  a  fall  discussion  of  this  subject,  decided  to  renew  the  request.  In  this 
connection  a  conference  was  held  between  the  normal  board  and  the  presidents, 
with  representatives  of  the  State  university,  the  private  colleges,  the  members 
of  the  high-school  board,  and  its  inspectors.  This  conference  developed  a  very 
friendly  spirit  and  cooperative  interest  on  the  part  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  and  resulted  in  the  normal  board,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
normal-school  presidents,  postponing  for  the  present  further  activity  in  the 
effort  to  secure  a  law  necessary  to  make  the  proposed  extended  course  of  study 
attractive  to  the  students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  education. 

Normal  schools  may  soon  give  four-year  degree  courses  for  ele- 
mentary teachers. — ^These  quotations  from  the  Minnesota  reports 
illustrate  the  fact  that  {a)  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  and 
(6)  the  conferring  of  degrees  by  State  normal  schools  may  be  sepa- 
rate problems.    Several  normal  schools  now  give  three-year  courses 

^  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Poblic  Instruction  for  Minnesota,  1912,  p.  95. 
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for  high-school  graduates  who  expect  to  teach  in  elementary  schools, 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  similar  four-year  courses  will  even- 
tually prove  necessary  or  desirable,  and  that  bachelor's  degrees  should 
be  conferred  on  the  completion  of  such  courses.  These  degrees  should 
not  be  given  for  three-year  courses,  however. 

Three-year  degree  courses  discredit  normal  schools. — ^It  is  very 
unfortunate  for  normal  schools  that  some  of  them  have  given  or  are 
giving  bachelor's  degrees  for  the  completion  of  three  years  of  work 
beyond  high  schooL  The  fundamental  reason  for  giving  such  degrees 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  but  the  practice  is  probably  related  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  many  students  to  attend  most  normal 
schools  beyond  the  third  year  of  collegiate  work.  They  prefer  to  go 
to  the  State  university.  Even  to  get  them  to  do  three  years  of  col- 
legiate work  in  the  normal  school  the  degree  must  be  offered  as  a 
special  inducement  This  has  had  the  very  bad  effect  of  discrediting 
normal-school  work  in  the  estimation  of  many  pers<ms.  They  assume 
that  since  normal  schools  give  a  ^^  cheap  "  degree,  therefore  all  of  the 
work  of  the  nmmal  schools  is  ^^  cheap,"  unthorough,  and  incomplete. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  normal  school  giving  a  bachelor's  degree  for 
three  years  of  collegiate  work  may  be  superior  to  many  standard 
colleges  in  the  strength  of  its  faculty  and  of  its  individual  courses. 
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Disproportionately  large  discussion  of  a  small  function. — ^The 
training  of  special  teachers  constitutes  a  small  part  of  the  work  of 
State  normal  schools.  Such  training,  however,  excites  an  amount  of 
discussion  and  planning  that  is  proportionately  much  greater  than  the 
total  amount  of  normal-school  energy  devoted  to  it.  To  read  the  re- 
quests of  normal-school  authorities  for  funds  for  new  buildings  and 
special  equipments  for  the  training  of  special  teachers,  and  to  survey 
the  elaborate  courses  of  study  found  in  many  of  the  catalogues,  one 
would  infer  that  these  courses  were  intended  to  train  a  great  many 
teachers.  When  the  statistics  showing  the  number  of  new  special 
teachers  employed  in  public  schools,  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
general  ones,  are  examined,  and  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  spe- 
cial normal  courses  compared  with  the  number  in  the  general  courses, 
a  better  perspective  view  of  the  situation  is  obtained. 

Only  8  per  cent  of  new  teachers  are  in  special  and  vocational 
subjects. — The  relative  number  of  new  general  and  special  teachers 
employed  during  a  year  in  a  representative  Eastern  State  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  report  of  State  School 
Commissioner  Kendall,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1912,  and  June  30, 1913  (p.  130) : 

Total  number  of  new  teachers :  /n  WiL    Xn  i9JS, 

In  rural  schools 1, 006    1. 055 

In  city  schools 721        763 

Total 1, 727  1, 818 

This  number  was  divided  as  follows : 

In  high  schools 217  800 

In  elementary  schools 1,610  1,518 

Total 1.727    1,818 

Of  this  total,  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  such  as  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  etc.,  and  of  special  subjects,  such  as  music, 
drawing,  etc.,  were  as  follows: 

Teachers  of  vocational  subjects :  in  ait,    in  J9is. 

In  rural  schools 14  24 

In  dty  schools 46  51 

Total 60  75 
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Teachers  of  special  subjects :  in  nut,     in  i»is. 

In  rural  schools 28  55 

In  city  schools 42  18 

Total 65  73 

Number  of  vocational  and  special  teachers  combined 125  148 

Thus  the  number  of  new  vocational  and  special  teachers  needed  in 
New  Jersey  in  a  year  constitutes  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  new  teachers  needed. 

A  new  special  subject  creates  temporary  demand  for  teachers. — 
A  further  item  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  determining  the  relative 
number  of  special  and  general  teachers  needed  is  the  fact  that  when 
special  courses  are  being  rapidly  introduced,  there  is  created  an  in- 
creased temporary  demand  for  such  teachers,  which  will  decrease 
after  most  of  the  new  positions  have  been  filled.  Such  a  situation 
has  developed  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  home  economics.  The  large  temporary  demand  for  teachers 
in  this  subject  will  probably  soon  decline  to  the  proportions  of  the 
demands  for  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training. 

Very  small  number  of  graduated  in  special  courses  in  normal 
schools. — The  relative  number  of  graduates  in  the  general  and  the 
special  courses  of  the  normal  schools  gives  us  evidence  concerning  the 
proportion  of  normal-school  energy  consumed  in  the  training  of 
special  teachers. 

Perhaps  the  most  pessimistic  account  of  the  number  of  students 
graduating  in  the  special  courses  is  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  1912  report  of  the  president  of  the  Mayville  (N.  Dak.)  Normal 
School,  which  was  opened  m  1890.  After  stating  that  students  do 
not  take  the  advanced  course  for  high-school  graduates,  the  president 
says  (p.  217) : 

Nor  have  any  students  graduated  as  yet  from  any  of  the  special  two-year 
courses  for  high-school  graduates.  The  foremost  reasons  are  (1)  the  sensible 
unwillingness  of  students  to  specialize  at  an  age  when  the  need  of  general  edu- 
cation is  so  great,  and  (2)  the  relatively  small  demand  for  teachers  of  special 
subjects,  especially  in  the  smaller  communities,  where  nearly  all  graduates  at 
first  go.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  students  who  take,  as  parts  of  gen- 
eral courses  which  they  may  be  pursuing,  from  one  to  three  terms*  work  in  the 
special  subjects  and  who  are  thus  fairly  well  qualified  to  give  elementary  In- 
struction in  the  subjects  studied. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  Winthrop  (S.  C.)  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  throw  light  on  the  relative  number  of  general  and 
special  positions  secured  by  its  graduates.  The  board  of  trustees  in 
their  report  for  1913  (p.  16)  state  that  from  May  to  December  the 
school  had  received  301  applications  for  teachers  and  had  placed 
graduates  as  follows : 
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PoHtians  secured  by  Wkithrop  graduates. 


General  poeitiotis: 

In  high-school  grades 

Tn  gr^mniAr  ffTftdW. ..     . . 

16 
29 
32 

2 
38 

6 

1 

Special  positions: 

In  domestic  science  and  re- 
lated subjects^ 

6 

In  elementary  grades 

In  kindergarten  grades 

In  rural  schools 

Dietitian  in  hospital 

In  music  and  manual  train- 
ing  

Elzpression  In  college 

1 
1 

In  mill  schools 

1 

Snpernmnerary  in  CSiarle»- 
ton  schools 

Totel 

9 

Total 

124 

Further  evidence  concerning  the  number  of  special  and  general 
graduates  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  statistics  of  graduation 
reported  for  the  Mount  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Normal  School  in  the  re- 
port of  the  State  board  of  education  for  1912  (p.  29) : 

Graduates  from  Mount  Pleasant  (Mich,)  Normal  School,  July  1,  1911,  to  July 

i,  1912, 

In  the  general  courses  (life  certificate,  kindergarten-primary,  graded  school, 
adranced,  and  elementary  rural-school  courses) 226 

In  oourses  for  special  teachers : 

Public-school  music  course 2 

Drawing  and  manual-arts  course 6 

Music  and  drawing  course _• 4 

Hannal-arts  course 3 

Special  drawing  course 1 

16 

Total  graduates . 242 

In  this  school  the  graduates  in  the  courses  for  special  teachers  con- 
stituted only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  graduates.  Moreover, 
the  number  in  any  special  subject  was  so  small  that  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  special  courses  to  give  this  number  special  training  must 
have  been  relatively  quite  expensive.  As  we  shall  notice  below,  the 
Michigan  State  Bo|ird  of  Education  adopted  a  plan  to  go  into  effect 
in  1918  that  corrected  this  situation. 

A  slightly  greater  proportion  of  special  graduates  is  shown  in  the 
following  statistics  of  graduation  from  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal 
School,  at  De  Kalb,  based  on  the  quarterly  announcement  for  August, 
1914: 

Seniors  of  19H  in  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School. 

In  courses  for  general  teachers  (1,  2,  8,  and  5  year  counaes) 118 

In  courses  for  special  teachers : 

2-7ear  course  in  vocal  music .— 8 

2-year  course  for  teachers  of  drawing , 5 

2-year  course  for  teachers  of  manual  training 4 

2-year  course  for  teachers  of  domestic  science ^ 16 

28 

Total  number  of  seniors 146 
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Apart  from  the  prospective  teachers  of  domestic  science,  however, 
the  situation  at  De  Kalb  is  practically  the  same  as  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mich. ;  that  is,  the  seniors  specializing  in  music,  drawing,  and  manual 
training  constitute  only  8  per  cent  of  the  senior  class,  and  in  no  one 
of  these  subjects  is  there  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  seniors  to  compose  a 
class  large  enough  so  that  the  teaching  of  it  would  not  be  relatively 
expensive- 

Finally  the  statistics  from  one  of  the  largest  normal  schools  in  the 
country,  namely,  the  California  State  Normal  School,  at  Los  Angeles, 
should  be  noted.  Only  graduates  of  four-year  high  schools  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  school,  and  the  annual  number  of  graduates  is  over 
500.  Students  may  graduate  in  December,  March,  and  June,  but  to 
simplify  the  calculations  from  the  data  given  in  the  announcement 
for  1914t-15,  the  number  of  candidates  for  graduation  in  June,  1914, 
will  be  used,  as  given  below : 

Candidates  for  graduation  In  general  course.  Including  kindergartners 325 

Candidates  for  graduation  In  special  courses : 

In  the  d^Nirtment  of  art 23 

In  the  department  of  home  economics 40 

In  the  department  of  manual  arts 16 

In  the  department  of  music 13 

«2 

Total  candidates  for  graduation  In  June,  1914 417 

In  this  large  institution  the  candidates  for  graduation  in  art,  the 
manual  arts,  and  music  constitute  12  per  cent  of  the  total  candidates 
for  graduation,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  was  found  in  the 
cases  of  tiie  Michigan  and  Illinois  normal  schools.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  graduates  specializing  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  large  enough  class  to  be  taught  at  the  average  expense 
of  normal-school  instruction. 

Three  methods  of  organizing  special  training  courses  within  a 
State. — ^Methods  of  meeting  the  definite  but  restricted  needs  for 
trained  special  teachers  vary  with  different  States.  The  following 
types  of  provision  may  be  distinguished : 

1.  The  establishment  of  separate  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
special  teachers.  The  Boston  Normal  Art  School  and  the  State 
Manual  Training  Normal  School  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  are  examples. 

2.  The  development  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  spe- 
cial teachers  in  certain  of  the  existing  general  normal  schools  of  a 
State,  with  definite  restriction  of  the  development  of  similar  facilities 
in  other  schools  of  the  same  State.  The  arrangements  in  tlie  States 
of  New  York  and  Michigan  are  examples. 

3.  The  permitting  of  any  normal  school  in  the  State  to  develop 
facilities  for  any  special  courses  that  it  cares  to  give.  Many  of  the 
States  present  examples  of  this  arrangement. 
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CaneentroHan  of  facilities  versus  dupUcoHon. — ^In  g;«neral,  the 
economical  concentration  of  adequate  facilities  for  training  special 
teachers  is  likely  to  prevail  where  there  is  centralized  expert  control 
of  the  normal  schools  of  a  State,  based  on  an  objective  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  State.  The  development  of  uneconomical,  inadequate 
facilities  in  a  number  of  schools  of  the  same  State  is  likely  to  prevail 
where  each  State  school  is  free  to  multiply  courses  according  to  its 
own  an^bitions.  We  shall  take  up  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  three 
types  of  organization  with  typical  examples. 

1.    SEPARATE   NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR   SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  earliest  example. — ^The  most 
striking  example  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  State  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  special  teachers  is  the  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in  Boston.  An  excellent  account 
of  the  history,  work,  and  possibilities  of  this  school  is  given  by  David 
Snedden,  conmiissioner  of  education,  in  the  seventy-seventh  annual 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educati<»i  (January,  1914). 
The  opening  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  unlike  the  other  State  normal  schools, 
traios  teachers  only  for  special  departments,  namely,,  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing. It  was  organized  in  1878,  primarUy  because  there  existed  no  other  agency 
In  the  State  capable  of  training  special  teachers  of  these  subjects;  and  sec- 
ondarily to  make  possible  the  artistic  training  of  artisans.  Since  1873  the  school 
has  grown  steadily,  until  at  present  its  attendance  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  825. 
It  has  gradually  added  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  its  original  functions,  especially 
In  the  direction  of  offering  courses  in  industrial  and  applied  arts  for  prospective 
taidustrial  workers  (page  45). 

Organized  to  meet  definite  industrial  needs  in  Massachusetts. — ^The 
definite  relation  of  the  organization  of  this  school  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  State  as  these  were  reflected  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
subject  into  the  elementary  curriculum  is  shown  in  the  following 
quotation : 

About  1870,  various  persons  in  Massachusetts,  a  number  of  them  identified 
with  the  larger  commercial  enterprises  of  the  State,  became  convinced  that  if 
local  industries  were  to  be  further  developed,  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
Instruction  in  drawing.  In  1860,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature, 
asking  that  provision  be  made  by  State  law  for  instruction  in  industrial  art 
The  petition  contained  this  statement : 

Every  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are 
engaged  requires,  in  details  of  the  processes  connected  with  It,  some  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  other  arts  of  design  on  the  part  of  skilled  workmen  engaged. 

The  legislature  of  1870  made  drawing  a  required  study  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  CJommonwealth,  and  also  provided  for  the  opening  of  evening  industrial 
drawing  schools.  After  a  considerable  campaign,  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  Art  School  in  1873.  From  the  discussion  that  took 
pUce  at  this  time  it  was  evident  that  several  objects  were  in  view  on  the  part 
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of  those  who  favored  the  founding  of  this  school.  First,  it  was  essential  that 
special  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  be  provided  to  make  possible  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  schools,  as  required  by  State  law.  Second,  it  was 
expected  that  young  persons  preparing  for  work  in  the  trades  should,  in  some 
cases  in  this  school  and  in  some  cases  in  the  evening  drawing  schools  in  the  large 
cities,  receive  that  special  equ^)ment  in  drawing  and  other  phases  of  industrial 
art  which  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth  seemed  to  require  (page  46). 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Since  1873  it  has  graduated  a  large  number  of  students,  many  of 
whom  have  figured  prominently  in  the  artistic  and  educational  activities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Some  of  its  distinguished  graduates  have  become  heads  of  simi- 
lar or  larger  institutions  in  other  States,  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Illinol&  Some  of  these  schools  now  greatly  surpass  the  parent 
institution  in  Massachusetts  in  extent  and  in  variety  of  work  carried  on 
(page  47). 

The  most  important  function  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  namely,  to  train  spe- 
cial teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, is  now  well  defined.  During  the  40  years  of  its  history  the  school  has 
graduated  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  followed  teaching  as  a  career. 
The  results  of  their  Influence  are  apparent  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  course  of  study  for  prospective  teachers  is  four  years  In  length. 
It  is  probable  that  special  courses,  occupying  an  additional  year,  will  soon  be 
added,  by  means  of  which  experienced  teachers  of  drawing  who  wish  to  become 
supervisors  of  this  subject  in  public  school  systems  can  obtain  the  required 
special  equipment.  The  details  of  the  program  of  instruction  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  have  been  worked  out  and  tested  on  the 
basis  of  experience.  In  selecting  a  new  principal  for  the  school  the  board  has 
arranged  that  he  should  also  serve  the  State  as  director  of  art  education,  so  that 
the  Normal  Art  School  would  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  supervision  of  draw- 
ing and  of  manual  arts  In  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  (page  50). 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School  of  Kansas. — A  second 
example  of  a  normal  school  established  for  the  training  of  special 
teachers  is  the  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School  established  at 
Pittsburg,  Kans.,  in  1903.  While  this  school  makes  very  special  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  teachers  of  technical  subjects,  it  maintains 
at  the  same  time  the  courses  for  general  teachers  found  in  most  normal 
schools.  The  relative  amount  of  energy  consumed  in  these  two  lines 
of  activity  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  statistics  concerning 
members  of  the  faculty  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school  for 
June,  1914 : 

Faculty  of  the  Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  Schook 

Teachers  of  technical  subjects  related  to  manual  training : 

Of  manual  training 4 

Of  home  economics 4 

Of  graphic  and  plastic  art 6 
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Teachers  of  other  special  subjects  in  which  certificates  are  given : 

Commerce 2 

Agriculture 1 
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Teaclmrs  of  other  subjects  generally  found  in  normal  schools  (education, 
English,  history,  mathematics,  science,  physical  education,  music,  lan- 
guages)  :. 19 

Critic  teachers 4 

President 1 

Not  stated 1 

6 

Total 41 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  Kansas  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  School  in  June,  1914,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Courses. 


Num- 
ber 
of  de- 
grees. 


Per 
cent. 


Life 
di- 


plo*   cent. 


Per 


Gradofttes  of  the  technical  courses  related  to  manual  training  and  leading  to  a 
tadidor's  deinree: 

Of  the  Indiiatrial  arts  course 

Of  the  home  economics  course , 

Chadnates  of  other  special  courses: 

Of  the  special  kmgnage  course 

Of  the  commerce  ooune 

Of  the  agriculture  course ' 

Of  the  industrial  physics  course I 

Of  the  drawing  fupervisor's  course 

Qnliiates  of  the  raieral  course:  I 

Of  the  ffeneraloourse  for  the  bachelor'sdegree ' 

Of  the  kindergarten  teacher's  course 

Of  Uie  primary  teadier 's  course 

Of  the  grade  teadier's  course 


0.8 
41.1 


&0 


las 

26.9 

2.3 
1.5 
1.5 


21 


41.1 


46.2 

.4 

6.2 

3.3 


Total  number  of  graduates . 


51 1  loao 


212  100.0 


Provides  also  a  large  aarwunt  of  general  training. — ^These  data  make 
it  possible  to  calculate  roughly  the  proportion  of  normal*school  energy 
that  goes  into  the  lines  implied  in  the  name  ^'  Manual  Training  Nor- 
mal School."  Using  the  number  of  teachers  as  the  basis,  we  may  say 
that  31  per  cent  of  the  teaching  energy  is  devoted  to  technical  subjects 
related  to  manual  training.  Using  the  number  of  graduates  as  the 
basis,  though  the  issue  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  different  forms  of 
graduates,  we  may  say  that  only  a  minority  of  the  graduates  are  pre- 
pared to  teach  technical  subjects  related  to  manual  training.  In 
contrast  with  this  number  a  very  appreciable  part  of  the  whole  body 
of  graduates  go  into  general  teaching. 

Excellent  mechanic  arts  biulding  and  equipment. — ^The  thorough- 
ness of  the  equipment  for  technical  work  in  manual  training  and 
related  lines  in  the  Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School 
is  suggested  by  the  accompanying  picture  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  Build- 
ing, which  cost  $62,000  to  erect.  Its  equipment  cost  $20,000.  The 
work  in  wood,  iron,  clay,  and  in  drawing  is  done  in  this  building. 
Classes  in  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  are  housed  in  the  general 
academic  building,  and  there  is  a  large  separate  power  plant.  These 
points  are  worth  noting,  since  so-called  manual  training  buildings  are 
sometimes  erected  at  normal  schools,  but  are  used  extensively  for  gen- 
eral classroom  purposes,  administrative  offices,  etc.  This  is  due  to  the 
15607'— 16 8  ^  T 
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fact  that  it  is  easy  to  get  money  from  a  legislature  for  buildings  for 
the  "  practical "  arts ;  but  there  is  sieldom  any  special  agency  to  see 
that  the  building  is  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed. 

North  Dakota  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. — ^In  North 
Dakota,  in  the  EUendale  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  we 
find  another  example  of  a  normal  school  established  especially  to 
train  manual-training  teachers.  Under  the  heading  ^Turpose  and 
scope  of  the  school,"  the  catalogue  for  June,  1914,  states  that  the 
school —  • 

was  estabUshed  by  legislative  enactment  in  1893,  in  accordance  with  a  section 
of  the  State  constitution  providing  for  its  creation.  The  revised  law  of  1907 
relating  to  this  school  reads  as  foUows  (p.  10  of  catalogue) : 

That  the  institution  located  at  EUendale,  Diclsey  Ck>unty,  N.  Dak.,  be  designated 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  the  object  of  such  school  being  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  a  comprehensive  way  In  wood  and  iron  work  and  the  various 
other  branches  of  domestic  economy  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  education,  together 
with  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  other  school  studies,  and  to  prepare  teachers 
in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  with 
special  reference  to  manual  training. 

The  accompanying  pictures  show  the  Mechanic  Arts  Building  and 
a  class  in  farm  engineering. 

Trains  as  many  general  teachers  as  special  teachers. — ^The  extent  to 
which  the  school  trains  teachers  of  the  special  type  for  which  it  was 
especially  established,  as  compared  with  the  extent  to  which  it  pro- 
vides training  for  general  teachers,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statistics  of  the  senior  class  given  in  the  catalogue  for  June,  1914: 

Seniors  In  the  special  courses : 

In  the  normal  manual  training  and  the  mechanic  arts  courses 8 

In  the  normal  home  economics  and  the  home  economics  courseis-, —      8 

Total  special  seniors 16 

Seniors  in  the  general  normal  course 20 

Total  number  of  seniors  in  above  courses-^_I 36 

Thus  we  see  that  only  44  per  cent  of  these  seniors  are  specializing 
in  the  subjects  which  were  emphasized  in  the  official  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  school. 

Exclusive  manual  training  normal  schools  not  justified. — In  each 
of  the  two  special  manual  training  normal  schools  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed (namely,  the  one  at  Pittsbiu*g,  Kans.,  and  the  one  at  EUendale, 
N.  Dak.) 9  it  has  been  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  energy, 
perhaps  the  major  part,  goes  into  the  training  of  general  teachers. 
This  fact  might  suggest  that  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  within  a 
single  State  for  teachers  of  manual  training  and  related  subjects  to 
justify  the  State  in  maintaining  a  separate  specialized  normal  school 
to  train  such  teachers. 

Normal  and  industrial  schools  train  few  indtistrial  teachers. — ^A 
few  States  maintain  normal  schools  which  have  nami^  similar  to  the 
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one  at  Ellendale,  N.  Dak.,  namely,  '^the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School."  Some  of  these  are  for  white  students  and  several  are  for 
Negroes.  In  none  of  the  schools  for  whites  does  the  training  of 
qiecial  industrial  teachers  play  a  very  large  part  Examples  of  such 
schools  are  those  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Ellendale,  N.  Dak.,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.,  and  the  ^^Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,"  in 
South  Carolina.  Statistics  showing  positions  secured  by  graduates 
from  the  latter  were  given  above  on  page  107.  At  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
in  June,  1918,  the  graduating  class  was  divided  as  follows  (catalogue, 
1914) : 

Candidates  for  the  general  and  the  kindergarten  diplomas 40 

Candidates  for  the  houseliold  arts  diplomas 2 

Candidates  lor  the  industrial  arts  diplomas 5 

Similarly  the  senior  class  at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  for  1913-14  was 
divided  as  follows  (catalogue,  1914) : 

Seniors  in  the  advanced  general  normal  course 39 

Seniors  in  the  household  arts  course 5 

Seniors  in  the  industricd  normal  course ^ -.^-..^ *      1 

Thus  we  see  that  relatively  few  students  of  these  schools  complete 
tiie  special  courses  for  ^^industrial "  teachers  in  the  ^'  State  normal 
ind  industrial  schools ''  for  white  studenta 

State  normal  and  industrial  schools  for  negroes. — ^Among  the 
State  normal  and  industrial  schools  for  negroes  are  those  at  Frank- 
fwt,  Ky. ;  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  Prairie  View,  Tex.  Similar  insti- 
tntions  are  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States.  Jud^ging  from 
the  alumni  lists,  most  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  go  into  gen- 
eral teaching  in  elementary  schools  for  colored  children;  but  the 
industrial  courses  play  a  much  larger  part  in  the  training  of  these  . 
graduates  and  of  other  students  who  do  not  graduate  than  is  the  case 
in  the  corresponding  schools  for  whites.  The  amount  of  teaching 
energy  devoted  to  industrial  subjects  in  such  an  institution  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  classification  of  members  of  the  faculty 
at  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  in  Texas 
(catalogue  1918-14) : 

Teachers  of  special  industrial  subjects : 

Industrial  economics 1 

Agriculture 4 

Mechanics 2 

Cooking  8 

Sewing 3 

TaUoring 1 

Shoemaking   1 

Plumbing *  1 

Carpentry  1 

Blacksmithing  1 

Broom  and  mattress  making 1 

Total  teachers  of  special  industrial  subjects 19 

Teachers  of  other  general  subjects  commonly  found  in  normal  schools 15 
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These  schools  are  reproducing  on  a  small  scale  the  excellent  work 
for  improving  the  Negroes  that  is  carried  on  so  extensively  at 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee. 

Stout  Institute^  highly  specialized  and  successful. — ^Perhaps  the 
most  influential  of  the  State  normal  schools  which  are  organized 
especially  to  train  teachers  of  special  subjects  is  the  Stout  Institute,  at 
Menominee,  Wis.    This  school  was  organized  in  1903. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  ranked,  with  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Peoria,  111.,  among  the 
best  schools  for  providing  superior  two-year  courses  for  high-school 
graduates  who  are  preparing  to  teach  manual  training  and  related 
subjects  in  public  schools.  Later  Stout  Institute  was  acquired  by 
the  State  of  Wisccmsin  and  is  now  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
including  as  ex  officio  members  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Wisconsin,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
the  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  of  the  University  of  Wisc<xisin. 
The  board  also  includes  three  employers  of  labor  and  three  skilled 
employees. 

The  highly  specialized  nature  of  the  training  offered  at  Stout  Insti- 
tute is  suggested  by  the  following  statistics  concerning  its  faculty 
(announcement,  1914-15) : 

DistrilnUUm  of  teachers'  time  in  Stout  InttUute. 

Teachers  of  woodwork 5) 

Teachers  of  Ironwork 2 

Teacher  of  bricklaying 1 

Teacher  of  plumbing  and  gas  fitting 1 

Teachers  of  printing  and  primary  handwork IJ 

Teachers  of  sewing,  etc 6 

Teachers  of  cooking 7 

Teachers  of  home  and  social  economics 2 

Teadiers  of  drawing,  design,  etc 51 

General  teachers  (education,  science,  English,  physical  education) 7i 

Critic  teacher . 1 


Total 40 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  teaching  energy  of  the 
faculty  of  Stout  Institute  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  giving 
of  specialized  courses  for  training  teachers  of  manual  training,  draw- 
ing, cooking,  sewing,  and  trades.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  teaching 
energy  goes  into  these  technical  subjects.  The  same  impression  is 
gained  from  the  following  list  of  courses  of  instruction  offered : 

6ENEBAL  C0UB8E8. 


Psychology  and  pedagogy. 
Observation  and  practice  teaching. 
English. 
Physical  training. 


Applied  science. 
Physiology  and  hygiene. 
General  chemistry. 
Microbiology. 
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Maniial  training:  department : 

Organization  of  manual  training. 
History  and  literature  of  manual 

training. 
Industrial  economics. 
Elementary  mechanical  drawing. 
Projection  drawing. 
Machine  drafting, 
filamentary    architectural    draw- 
ing. 
Advanced  architectural  drawing. 
Manual  training  design. 
Freehand  drawing, 
filamentary  woodworlc 
Upper  grade  woodworlc. 
Joinery. 

Pattern  makings 
Elementary  carpentry. 
Advanced  carpentry. 
Millworlc. 
Oabinet  making. 
Elementary  wood  turning. 
Advanced  wood  turning. 
Elementary  wood  finishing. 
Advanced  wood  finishing. 
Saw  filing. 
Elementary  forging. 
Advanced  forging. 
Elementary  machine  shopwork. 
Advanced  machine  shopwork. 
Millwrighting. 
Foundry  practice. 
Cement  work. 
Elementary  bricklaying. 


Manual    training    department  —  Con- 
tinued. 

Advanced  bricklaying. 

Elem^itary  plumbing. 

Advanced  plumbing. 

Special  shopwork. 

Primary  handwork. 

Elementary  printing. 

Advanced  printing. 
Home  economics  department : 

Food  study. 

Elementary  cookery. 

Dietetics. 

Advanced  cookery. 

Food  chemistry. 

Chemistry  of  nutrition. 

Plain  sewing. 

Model  sewing. 

Dressmaking. 

Art  needlework. 

Textiles. 

Trade  dressmaking. 
Home    economics    department  —  Con- 
tinued. 

Millinery. 

Drawing  and  art  work. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Drawing  and  design. 

Interior  decoration  and   furnish- 
ing. 

General  organization  and  manage- 
ment. 

Emergencies  and  home  nursing. 

Household  management. 


Jfot  merely  a  local  Wisconsin  institution. — The  Stout  Institute 
Aould  not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  local  institution  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located,  as  most  State  normal  schools  may  be  regarded. 
Its  students  come  frMn  many  States,  and  the  catalogue  for  1914-15 
8t»tes  that  its  graduates  are  teaching  or  doing  supervisory  work  in 
27  States  and  in  Canada. 

2.  SPECIAL  COUBSES  AUTHORIZED  IN  CERTAIN  SCHOOLS. 


The  second  policy  in  organizing  training  for  special  teachers  is  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  adequate  facilities  in  certain  of  the 
bating  general  normal  schools  of  a  State,  with  definite  restriction 
of  the  development  of  similar  facilities  in  other  schools  of  the  same 
State.  Inasmuch  as  a  normal  school  that  restricts  itself  to  the  train- 
^^  of  general  teachers  for  elementary  schools  needs  for  this  purpose 
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teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  handwork,  the  necessary  development 
of  small  departments  for  this  purpose  is  permitted  in  all  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State. 

This  policy  favored  in  New  Jersey. — ^A  general  expression  of  this 
t3npe  of  policy  is  found  in  the  1913  report  of  State  Commissioner 
Kendall,  of  New  Jersey.   It  reads  as  follows : 

The  State  should  utilize  its  normal  schools  for  the  special  training  of  teachers 
for  various  kinds  of  special  activities.  The  normal  school  at  Montclair»  for  ex- 
ample, could  train  teachers  for  mentally  defective  chUdren.  The  State  board 
of  education  and  the  principal  of  the  school  are  maturing  plans  for  this  purpose 

The  State  normal  school  at  Newark  might  be  utilized  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  State-aided  vocational  schools  and  also  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  manual  training.  The  training  of  the  former  class  of  teachers  should  per- 
haps be  mainly  carried  on  in  evening  classes  for  men  and  women  engaged  during 
the  day  in  the  industries.  Upon  such  men  and  women  we  must  d^)end  for 
teachers  in  these  State-aided  vocational  schools. 

The  normal  school  at  Trenton  is  already  training  teachers  for  domestic  science . 
and  commercial  branches,  and  the  school  which  It  is  hap&d  will  be  established 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  should  have  a  course  for  the  adequate  training 
of  teachers  in  agricultural  activities. 

The  above  is  not  so  much  the  statement  of  a  definite  program  as  related  to 
each  particular  school  as  it  is  the  declaration  of  two  prindples:  First,  that  the 
State,  by  means  of  its  normal  schools,  should  train,  and  train  adequately,  for  the 
special  activities  in  which  the  State  needs  teachers ;  and,  second,  that  there  should 
not  be  a  duplication  of  training  in  two  or  more  schools.  Such  duplication  is  not 
only  wasteful,  but  liable  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Moreover,  so 
many  teachers  might  be  trained  in  a  given  field  that  the  demand  for  such  teach- 
ers would  be  exceeded  (pp.  134-185). 

Authorization  of  special  courses  in  certain  New  York  schools. — 
The  policy  advocated  by  Commissioner  Kendall  is  being  carried  out  in 
New  York  and  Michigan.  In  the  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  de- 
partment of  education  of  October  15,  1911,  the  latest  issued  dealing 
with  normal  schools),  the  following  statement  is  found  (p.  25) : 

SPECIAL  NOBMAL-TBAININO  COX7SSES. 

To  provide  normal  training  for  teachers  of  special  courses  In  the  public  schools 
special  professional  courses  have  been  authorized  in  the  State  normal  schools. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  State  to  give  all  special  courses  In  each  of  the  State 
normal  schools,  but  to  assign  to  each  school  the  special  work  for  which  it  is  best 
adapted  by  reason  of  Its  location,  organization,  and  equipment  Such  special 
courses  have  been  authorized  as  follows: 

Buffalo, — Mechanical  drawing;  machine-shop  practice;  printing,  pattern 
mailing;  Joinery  and  cabinet  work;  cookery;  sewing  and  millinery. 

Cortland. — ^Agriculture  course. 

Predonia. — Music  and  drawing. 

Oeneseo, — Teacher-librarian's  course. 

Oswego, — Manual  arts, 

PlatUhurg, — Commercial  course. 

Potsdam. — Music  and  drawing. 

The  graduates  of  these  courses  will  receive  a  diploma  which  will  be  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  the  subject  completed. 
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The  detailed  content  of  each  of  the  special  courses  listed  above  is 
outlined  by  the  State  department  of  education. 

The  amount  of  teaching  energy  devoted  to  the  organization  of 
these  special  courses  may  be  inferred  from  the  data  given  below, 

In  the  Buffalo  normal  school,  which  is  designated  as  the  one  to 
develop  vocational  courses,  the  faculty  contains  for  this  purpose  the 
following  instructors :  ^ 

One  man,  principal  of  tlie  vocational  department. 

One  man,  teacher  of  drawing  and  penmanship. 

One  woman,  teacher  of  drawing. 

Tliree  women,  teachers  of  domestic  sciences  and  arts. 

At  Oswego,  where  special  courses  in  manual  arts  are  authorized, 
the  faculty  includes : ' 

One  man  for  director  of  manual  arts,  criticism,  drawing,  and  shop  administra- 
tion. 
One  man  for  woodworking,  art  metal  work,  molding. 

One  man  for  printing  and  supervision  of  printing  and  commercial  lettering. 
One-third  of  a  man*s  time  for  "  form  and  drawing  methods." 
One  woman  for  domestic  science. 
ODe-third  of  a  woman's  time  for  "  sewing,  basketry,  weaving." 

At  Plattsburg,  which  is  especially  authorized  to  give  commercial 
courses,  two  teachers  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  one  of 
them  is  also  principal  of  the  high  school.  However,  this  faculty 
also  includes  two  teachers  of  manual  training,  one  of  drawing,  and 
one  of  domestic  science  and  art — almost  as  large  a  staff  in  these 
lines  for  which  it  is  not  authorized  to  train  special  teachers  as  is 
found  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego. 

Uichigan  assignment  of  special  courses  to  different  schools. — The 
Michigan  plan  for  assigning  to  different  normal  schools  the  function 
of  training  special  teachers  for  certain  subjects  is  described  in  the 
rq)ort  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  1912,  as  follows  (p.  7) : 

A  new  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  special  subjects  has  been  formu- 
lated. As  at  present  arranged,  each  of  the  normal  schools  maintains  depart- 
ments in  the  special  subjects.  Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1913,  the  State 
Normal  Ck)llege  at  Ypsilanti  will  prepare  teachers  in  the  fiauaehold  aria;  the 
Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  will  prepare  teachers  of 
agriculture;  and  the  Western  State  Normal  School,  at  Kalamazoo,  will  train 
teachers  in  the  manual  arts  and  trades.  The  normal  school  so  designated  for 
each  subject  is  the  only  one  empowered  to  issue  diplomas  or  teachers'  certifi- 
cates in  the  given  subject.  This  will  not  curtaU  the  usefulness  of  the  depart- 
ments already  organized  in  other  than  the  given  subject,  since  it  will  continue 
to  be  desirable  to  provide  all  the  special  subjects  as  electives.  The  new  ruling 
will  insure,  by  means  of  this  concentration  of  effort,  greater  uniformity  and 
thorough  technical  training  for  the  special  teachers. 

The  faculty  of  the  Ypsilanti  normal  school,  as  given  in  the  year- 
book for  1918-14,  contains  about  85  teachers,  excluding  the  faculty  of 

»  Cirenlap  of  information,  1914-15.  •  Catalogue  for  1914-15. 
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the  training  school.  This  includes  about  20  professors,  5  associate 
professors,  10  assistant  professors,  20  instructors,  and  30  assistants. 
In  the  department  of  household  arts,  which  is  assigned  to  Ypsilanti  as 
a  special  department,  there  are  five  teachers.  One  of  these  is  listed 
as  head  of  the  department  (rank  not  stated),  2  are  instructors,  and  2 
assistants.  This  number  of  teachers  is  sufficient  to  provide  strong 
courses  in  home  economics  and  household  arts  in  an  institution  where 
there  are  strong  related  departments  in  the  natural  sciences  and  the 
fine  arts,  as  is  the  case  at  Ypsilanti.  As  regards  material  equipment, 
the  yearbook  states  that  in  the  near  future  a  household-arts  building 
will  be  erected.  TlTien  this  occurs,  the  number  of  instructors  in  this 
special  department  will  probably  be  increased,  since  so  large  an  insti- 
tution would  probably  develop  an  enormous  registration  in  the  house- 
hold-arts department. 

3.   DUPLICATION  OP  SPECIAL  COURSES  IN   SEVERAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  third  type  of  policy  in  the  organization  of  training  for  special 
teachers  within  a  given  State  is  to  permit  any  normal  school  in  the 
State  to  develop  facilities  for  any  special  courses  that  it  cares  to  give. 
This  is  the  policy  followed  in  most  States,  and,  under  it,  most  normal 
schools  are  likely  to  develop  special  two-year  courses  for  teachers  of 
music,  drawing  and  manual  training,  and  home  economica 

Sometimes  done  to  use  time  of  special  teachers. — In  the  large 
schools  where  two  or  more  college  teachers  are  employed  in  any  one 
of  these  subjects,  a  fairly  adequate  course  can  be  given.  In  the 
smaller  schools  where  only  one  college  teacher  of  each  subject  is 
employed,  the  special  two-year  course  which  he  can  offer  is  not  likely 
to  be  strong.  Unless  such  a  special  teacher  is  also  employed  in  the 
practice  school  or  the  normal  high-school,  however,  he  is  likely  to  have 
to  offer  a  course  for  special  teachers  of  his  subject  in  order  to  employ 
his  time;  for  in  a  small  normal  school  the  amount  of  instruction 
required  in  music,  drawing,  manual  training,  and  home  economics, 
for  students  in  the  general  courses,  is  very  slight.  The  general  stu- 
dents seldom  take  more  than  two  periods  a  week  of  music  through  two 
years,  or  two  periods  of  drawing  through  one  year,  or  two  periods  of 
manual  training  or  home  economics  through  part  of  one  year.  Yet  so 
extensive  is  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  that  every  school  feels  it 
must  have  a  special  teacher  of  each.  This  sometimes  results  in  a 
rather  anomalous  situation  in  a  small  normal  school,  where  there  will 
be  four  special  teachers  for  these  special  subjects,  and  only  as  many 
more  teachers  for  the  general  subjects  of  education,  English,  historji 
sciences,  and  mathematics,  which  necessarily  consume  much  more 
teaching  energy  in  the  preparation  of  general  elementary  teachers. 
For  example,  according  to  the  1914  catalogue  of  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  normal  schools,  there  are  on  the  faculty  four  teachers  of  the 
general  subjects  (pedagogy,  science,  English,  and  sociology)  and  four 
teachers  of  the  special  subjects,  one  teacher  each  for  art,  domestic 
arts,  music,  and  manual  training.  No  doubt  these  teachers  also  teadi 
the  children  in  the  practice  school ;  yet  they  find  time  to  offer  ^^  a  three 
years'  curriculum  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  supervising  music, 
drawing,  and  domestic  arts.'' 

Specifically  authorized  in  some  States:  Minnesota. — ^In  some 
States  each  normal  school  is  independent  of  any  central  control  in 
organizing  such  special  courses  as  it  pleases  to  give.  In  other  States, 
however,  the  State  normal  school  board  may  specifically  authorize  all 
of  the  normal  schools  to  offer  all  of  the  specialized  courses.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  Minnesota,  we  find  the  following  action 
recorded  in  report  of  the  State  normal  school  board  for  1911-12 :  ^ 

The  normal  schools  have  responded  to  the  demand,  which  has  become  very 
evident  in  the  State,  for  teachers  of  specialized  trainini?.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  presidents  (of  the  normal  schools),  the  normal-school  board 
has  authorized  the  establishment  of  special  courses  for  the  training  of  super- 
Tisors  of  music  and  drawing,  of  special  primary  teachers,  and  teachers  in 
home  economics  and  manual  training. 

The  normal  schools  of  Minnesota  are  large  enough,  on  the  average, 
80  that  slightly  more  than  the  time  of  one  instructor  is  employed  in 
the  four  standard  specialized  subjects,  namely,  music,  drawing,  man- 
ual training,  and  household  arts  or  home  economics.  Consequently, 
instead  of  only  four  teachers  for  these  subjects  combined,  from  five 
to  seven  are  employed. 

Examples  of  duplication  in  large  normal  schools  of  Missouri, — 
Among  the  normal  schools  maintaining  larger  special  departments 
under  the  third  type  of  policy  which  we  are  discussing  are  those  of 
Missouri.  At  Warrensburg  the  catalogue  distinguishes  the  academic 
and  the  special  or  technical  departments  as  follows: 

ACADEMIC  DEPABTMENT. 

Agriculture,     physiography,     and     English  language  and  literature. 


geography. 

Biology. 

Chemistry,    physiology,    and    hy- 
giene. 

BooDomiccL 

Education. 


French  and  German. 

History. 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Training  school. 


DEPABTMENT  OV  TECHNICAL  StTBJECTS. 


Commerce. 
Drawing. 
Household  arts. 


Manual  training. 

Music. 

Physical  education. 


^  Seven  teen  til  Blen.  Kept,  of  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instr.  of  Minnesota,  p.  95. 
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The  number  of  teachers  at  Warrensburg,  excluding  those  in  the 
practice  school,  is  about  40.  In  this  number  are  included  2  teachers  of 
drawing,  2  of  manual  training,  2  of  home  economics,  and  4  of  music. 
(Bulletin  for  1914-15.) 

The  number  of  teachers  at  the  Kirksville  (Mo.)  Normal  School  is 
also  about  40  (excluding  teachers  in  the  practice  school  and  ^^  teaching 
scholars").  In  this  number  are  included  1  full-time  teacher  and  1 
part-time  teacher  of  manual  arts,  2  of  drawing,  etc.,  2  of  home 
economics,  and  3  of  music.    (Bulletin,  1914.) 

Somewhat  similar  data  are  found  in  the  faculty  of  the  normal 
school  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Thus  each  of  three  of  the  large 
normal  schools  of  one  State  devotes  approximately  one-fourth  of 
its  teaching  energy  to  these  four  special  subjects.  In  the  Warrens- 
burg and  Cape  Girardeau  catalogues  there  are  outlined  full  three- 
year  courses  for  high-school  graduates  who  plan  to  prepare  to  teach 
each  of  these  special  subjects.  The  number  of  graduates  of  each  of 
these  courses  is  not  indicated,  however. 

Second  policy  better  than  first  or  third. — Of  the  three  types  of 
policies  in  organizing  courses  for  the  training  of  special  teachers  in 
the  normal  schools  of  a  State,  it  should  be  said  that  the  first  policy, 
namely,  to  establish  a  separate  normal  school  for  this  purpose  is 
probably  not  necessary  in  any  State.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  schools  that  have  been  established  in  this  way  have  become 
largely  schools  for  training  general  teachers.  The  fact  that  all  of 
the  new  special  and  vocational  teachers  in  a  State  may  constitute  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  new  teachers  shows  that  most 
States  can  ill  afford  to  establish  a  special  normal  school  for  some 
part  or  all  of  this  10  per  cent. 

The  third  type  of  policy,  namely,  permitting  any  normal  school 
in  the  State  to  establish  any  special  courses,  is  not  bad  where  the 
normal  schools  concerned  are  so  large  that  two  or  more  teachers 
are  employed  in  the  special  subject  in  which  special  training  is  to 
be  given.  In  the  smaller  schools,  however,  it  is  likely  to  be  inade- 
quate, owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  equipment  and  teaching  staff. 
In  any  case,  it  is  likely  to  prove  expensive,  through  the  unnecessary 
duplication  of  equipment  and  teaching  staff  in  the  several  normal 
schools  of  the  State.  One  of  the  most  favorite  bases  for  requests  by 
normal  school  presidents  to  the  legislature  for  additional  funds  is 
the  plea  for  special  buildings  and  equipment  for  these  special  courses. 
Yet  the  statistics  show  that  relatively  few  graduates  are  produced 
even  when  the  faculties  are  provided. 

Obviously,  in  most  States,  the  best  policy  is  the  second  one,  namely, 
to  develop  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  a  given 
special  subject  in  one  of  the  regular  normal  schools  of  the  State. 
This  avoids  the  waste  entailed  in  establishing  a  special  school,  which 
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prefvails  under  the  first  policy,  and  the  waste  from  duplication  under 
the  third  policy.  At  the  same  time  it  may  assure  as  thorough 
training  as  does  the  first  policy,  and  avoid  the  inadequate  training 
which  may  result  from  the  third  policy. 

SAMPLE  COUSSES  OP  STUDY  POR  SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

The  principal  subjects  in  which  normal  schools  provide  training 
courses  for  special  teachers  are  music,  drawing,  manual  training, 
home  economics  and  household  arts,  and  commercial  subjects.  Prac- 
tically all  normal  schools  have  courses  for  general  teachers  in  the  first 
four  subjects  mentioned,  and  most  of  them  announce  training  courses 
for  special  teachers  in  each  subject.  The  organization  of ,  training 
courses  for  special  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  is  not  so  common, 
bat  the  courses  are  found  in  a  number  of  normal  schools. 

Difficult  to  analyze  and  classify  courses. — ^To  attempt  to  classify 
and  describe  the  special  courses  provided  in  all  these  subjects  would 
be  a  difficult  task  and  would  not  be  worth  while  fr<Mn  the  standpoint 
of  this  bulletin.  Certain  general  characteristics  may  be  noted,  how- 
ever, and  a  few  sample  courses  in  manual  training,  home  economics, 
and  commercial  subjects  presented. 

Two  apposite  types  of  cwricula.  1.  Much  gevieral  work  in- 
duded. — ^In  general,  the  courses  organized  for  the  training  of  special 
teachers  fall  into  two  main  types.  The  first  type  of  course  is  con- 
structed by  slightly  modifying  the  regular  course  for  general  teach- 
ers. This  modification  usually  consists  in  permitting  a  prospective 
special  teacher  to  elect  about  one- fourth  of  his  work  in  the  special 
subject  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  remainder  of  his  course  will 
consist  of  the  usual  courses  in  education,  psychology,  geography, 
mathematics,  physical  training,  etc.,  taken  by  the  students  in  the  gen- 
eral course.  This  type  of  course  is  common  in  the  normal  schools 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher  for  the  special  subject  in  question. 
Needless  to  say,  the  graduates  of  such  special  courses  have  had  very 
meager  training  for  their  specialties. 

A  modification  of  the  above  type  of  course  is  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional year  of  more  or  less  special  training  for  students  who  have 
completed  one  of  the  regular  courses  for  general  teachers.  This  addi- 
tional year,  however,  often  contains  further  work  in  general  subjects, 
such  as  the  history  of  education  or  sociology,  and  may  not  provide 
any  more  thorough  special  training  than  the  shorter  course  described 
above. 

t.  Two  or  three  years  of  highly  specudized  work.— The  opposite 
type  of  course  consists  of  two  or  three  years  of  work  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  special  subject  that  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach. 
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with  such  courses  in  other  subjects  as  are  definitely  and  specifically 
helpful  in  the  special  subject.  A  few  hours  in  education  and  prac- 
tice teaching  are  usually  included  in  such  a  program.  When  one 
becomes  familiar  with  the  large  amount  of  special  and  related  sub- 
ject matter  that  it  is  necessary  to  master  in  order  to  be  well  prepared 
to  teach  any  one  of  the  special  subjects  under  consideration,  there 
remains  no  doubt  that  these  more  highly  specialized  courses  are 
necessary  in  order  to  give  adequate  training. 

Sample  rruinual  training  course^  Oxford^  Ohio. — As  a  sample 
manual  training  course,  there  is  outlined  below  the  work  required  in 
the  two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  There  are  about  5  teachers  to  give  the 
special  instruction  included  in  this  course,  and  there  were  6  gradu- 
ates from  it  in  1915.  It  is  of  the  last  general  type  described  above, 
namely,  almost  entirely  special  in  content. 

Course  for  special  teachers  of  manual  arts. 


VIRST  TBAB. 

Hours. 

Object  drawing  and  sketching 2 

Elementary  mechanical  drawing 4 

Elementary   design , 2 

Psychology,  principles  of  teaching-  6 

Rhetoric  and  composition 6 

Handwork  In  wood 6 

Sanitation  and  health: 

a.  Hygiene;  first  aid 1 

5.  Physical  education 2 

Elective 3 


SBCOND   TBAE. 


Hours. 

4 

2 

8 


Advanced  mechanical  drawing. 

Constructive  design 

Modern  educational  tendencies 

Organization  and  special  method  of 

the  manual  arts 

Gabinetmaldng 


Trigonometry ;  analytics ;  shop 
mathematics 6 

School  organization  and  manage- 
ment  1 3 

Teaching  manual  arts 4 


Credits  required  for  first  year 32  Credits  required  second  year 32 

All  students  are  strongly  urged  to  complete  the  full  four-year  course  (see 
p.  117)  and  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education,  thereby 
placing  themselves  in  line  for  the  better  teaching  positions.  However,  those 
who  must  teach  before  completing  the  four-year  course  may  take  the  course 
above  and  receive  a  State  diploma  and  State  teaching  certificate.  All  electives 
In  the  course  must  be  manual  arts  subjects. 

Sample  home  economics  courses^  Valley  City^  N.  Dak, — ^The  course 
in  home  economics  (domestic  science)  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Valley  City,  N.  Dak.,  is  a  good  example  of  a  two-year  course  for  high- 
school  graduates  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  general  woi^ 
There  were  either  three  or  four  teachers  in  the  special  department 
(three  in  the  faculty  list,  but  four  in  the  departmental  description) 
and  28  graduates  from  the  course  in  June,  1914.^  The  course  of  study 
is  outlined  below. 


1  Catalogue,  1914,  p.  21. 
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DomeBiic  science  course  at  VaUey,  City,  N.  Dak. 

FIS8T  YBAB. 


FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Psydiology. 

G«iienl    metbodi    and 

J«8Ch«W«fal). 

VhyOology, 
ClMBiistiy. 
DonMBticBciflnoe. 

Psychology. 

Rwding  methods  ftid  Hing- 
ing methods  (each  6 
weeks). 

Arithmetic. 

Qiemistry. 

Domestic  science. 

nSJSold  chemistry. 
Domestic  scjance* 
Home  nursing  and  textiles 
(each  e  weeks). 

SKCOND  TEAR. 


FalL 

Winter. 

Spring. 

HiBtory  of  education. 
Onmmar. 

DoDMstio  science, 

FhlkMophy  of  education. 

Eood^Sb  biotogy. 
Domestic  science. 

School  management. 
TeachinffT^ 
Economlo  bkdogy. 
Domestic  science. 
Millinery  and  art  needle- 
work. 

Lob  Angeles^  Col. — ^A  much  more  specialized  course  in  home  eco- 
iM)mics  is  the  one  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Los  Angeles,  CaL  The 
department  of  home  economics  in  this  institution  had  2  teachers  in 
1914-15,  with  2  student  assistants,  and  a  third  teacher  for  part  of  the 
year.  The  number  of  candidates  for  graduation  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics course  in  June,  1914,  numbered  40.  (Announcement,  1914-15.) 
The  department  offered  a  two-year  course  for  high-school  graduates 
and  a  one-year  course  for  normal-school  graduates.  Only  the  two- 
year  course  is  outlined  below : 

Home  economics  course  at  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


First  year. 


Units. 


Second  year. 


Units. 


Pinitcm, 

Snrh^. 

Art.Tr. 

TeitOfls 

Total 

^Sscona  tervB. 

Cootary 

Sewing 

Art.Tr. 

Food  production  and  manufacture, 
« nt. 

;al.... 

Total 

Third  term. 

f!^^ 

OVwiB 

Food 

Coftmne  design 
«NiBiing 

Total 


jrtrnttrfn. 


Edueation 

Teaching  and  observation. . . 

Cookery 

MOUnery 

Home  eooBomics  education. 


18 


Total.. 


Stoond  ttrta* 

Teaohing  and  observation. . 

Cookery 

Dressmaking 

Supplemental 


Total. 


18 


Third  Urm. 


Teaching  and  observation 

Dietetics 

House  furnishing  and  decoration . 

History  of  home  ecanomics 

Bacteriology 

Supplemental 


18 


Total. 
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18 
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Sam/pie  course  for  convmerctal  teaeJbers:  Saiem^  Mobs. — ^As  a  final 
sample  of  courses  for  the  training  of  special  teachers,  we  shall  pre- 
sent a  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  which 
is  offered  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Salem,  Mass.  In  this  school 
the  time  of  about  four  teachers  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  commercial 
subjects,  and  there  were  15  grsilBuates  from  the  department  in  June, 
1918.  The  fundamental  course  covers  three  years  of  work  for  high- 
school  graduates.  In  a  note  in  the  catalogue  for  1913-14  it  is  stated 
that  the  State  board  of  education  had  under  consideration  the  length- 
ening of  the  course  to  four  years,  which  would  include  one.  year  of 
business  experience  under  the  supervision  of  the  school.  The  three- 
year  course  is  largely  specialized,  but  includes  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  closely  related  subjects.    It  is  outlined  below.^ 


Course  for  commercial  teachers  at  Salem,  Mass. 

rfntymr. 

Houn 

SeoGOd  year. 

Houn 

Thtadyear. 

Horns 

ICTMl^h 

2 

4 
6 
2 

3 

2 
3 
1 

1 
1 

famOtm •..■•.-'.... 

2 

1 
3 
3 

3 

9 
2 

8 

1 
3 
1 

Lltentuie 

4 

BhnrthaiKl 

flh^^^^Vl, 

3 

Tyiw  writing 

Shorthand 

Ty;>eyfiting 

s 

Omrel  hJbtery 

Amerkanhistory  *  and 
clviw 

rommerciarUiw 

3 

Indufltrlal  geo^afiliy . . . . 

KnnFKifMniiiflr. .... 

Ii^^^l5>y»>ci"ind" 

Commerda]  geography . . 
Commercial  arlthmetio.. 

Bookkeepiiu 

8 

2 

TtjuiLliLnrLiLmtf  ' 

8 

PmnifUlUliD 

nl»fI«!!wSkt!r 

p^::;^;^^.!^ 

1 

'Phv9kAorv\lV'V'..y.,V. 

PedacQCT 

a 

MtSo™.:;::;;;;:;;:::: 

ic^!!??:;.::;::::::::: 

SSSSt..:::::::::::::: 

1 

Total 

Total 

Totel 

23 

24 

24 

Observation  and  practice  teaching,  9  weeks. 

A  carefully  elaborated  announcement  of  normal-school  courses  for 
the  training  of  commercial  teachers  is  the  third  annual  commercial 
catalogue  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Whitewater,  Wis.  In  1918 
the  board  of  regents  established  a  special  department  at  this  school 
for  training  commercial  teachers,  and  very  thoroughly  organized 
courses  are  offered. 

Courses  for  teachers  of  trades. — Special  courses  for  teaches  of 
trades  and  related  vocational  courses  are  not  discussed  here,  because 
the  normal  schools  have  not  generally  undertaken  the  task  of  training 
such  teachers  and  are  probably  not  fitted  to  do  so  in  most  cases. 
According  to  Commissioner  Snedden,  of  Massachusetts,  the  best  plan 
for  training  such  teachers  is  to  organize  evening  courses  in  the  State- 
aided  industrial  schools  in  certain  of  the  larger  cities.  These  courses 
would  give  the  necessary  general  and  professional  training  to  intelli- 
gent skilled  workmen  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  trade. 
After  completing  the  evening  course  they  would  be  prepared  for 


1  Catalogue,  lOia-14,  p.  89. 
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teaching.  Graduation  from  an  industrial  school  and  experience  in 
the  trade  should  precede  the  professional  training.  For  further 
discussion,  see  the  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  1912-13,  pages  62-68. 

Of  the  existing  State  normal  schools,  Stout  Institute  in  Wisconsin 
is  the  one  that  is  most  adequately  equ^ped  to  train  teachers  of  trades. 
Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Alabama,  receives  a  small  amount  of  State  aid 
and  to  that  extent  may  be  considered  a  State  school.  Needless  to 
state,  it  provides  the  most  thorough  and  efficient  courses  for  training 
teachers  of  trades,  many  of  its  graduates  being  engaged  in  similar 
smaller  schools  for  negroes.  Likewise,  Hamx)ton  Institute  in  Vir- 
ginia provides  excellent  training  for  teachers  of  trades.  If  day 
schools  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  established  for  white  teachers  in  the 
N(»th,  they  might  profit  by  a  study  of  the  methods  pursued  at  Tuske- 
gee and  Hampton. 

Courses  for  special  teachers  of  agriculture. — A  few  normal  schools 
maintain  well-organized  special  courses  for  teachers  of  agriculture. 
A  good  example  is  the  three-year  course  for  high-school  graduates  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  The  department  of 
agriculture  in  this  school  employs  three  men  as  teachers.  Hence,  it 
is  well-staffed  to  give  the  special  courses  to  prepare  teachers  of  this 
subject  in  high  schools.  The  three-year  course  is  of  the  highly 
specialized  type.    It  is  outlined  below. 

Course  for  special  teachers  of  agriculture  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo, 

FDIST  TEAB. 


Fan  term. 

Hoois. 

Winter  term. 

Hours. 

Spring  term. 

Hours. 

niHniMry .. 

4 
4 

i* 

3 

Chemistry 

4 

3 

4 

Agrksoltural  (diembtry . 
nAlryfnff  .          ,     , 

Urestodc. 

Live  stoolc 

¥^TOa]  training .  .. 

If ftminl  training..    .     . 

MftfTif^l  Tmfpiyig.., ,  ■  . 

11 

IMmBtlini.            

Bducation..  .7.    x. 

Edacfttlon x^.  x 

Field  crops 

Cotton 

IH 

15* 

171 

SEXXIITD  TEAB. 

Morphology  or  soology. . 

Phsrsical  practice 

Horticulture 

Education 

Do 

Foige 


16 


Plant  ecology  or  soology. 

Physical  practice , 

Farm  management , 

Education 

Do 

Foige 


4 

3 
3 
U 


16 


THIRD  YEAB. 

Agricultural  physfas. . . 

Feeding 

Principles  of  breedhig. 

Education 

Do 


17 


Agricultural  physics, 

Poultry 

Bacterblogy 

Ftam  accounts 

Education,  elective. 
Education 


18 


Google 
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Chapter  XIV. 


PROGRAM  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NORMAL-SCHOOL 

STANDARDS. 


Reiteration  of  tiie  demand  for  standardization* — ^All  the  etudies 
reported  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  monograph  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  great  need  of  a  moyement  to  standardize  normal  schools. 
Again  it  may  be  said,  as  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  that  this  demand 
for  standardizaticm  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  demand  that  all 
normal  schools  be  made  alike.  The  organizations  and  entrance  re- 
quirements of  various  normal  schools  may  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  local  demands  and  spheres  of  operation  of  the  different  institu- 
tions. In  each  case,  however,  the  characteristics  of  the  school  should 
be  defined.  The  student  body  will  then  find  that  other  higher  insti- 
tutions can  deal  equitably  with  their  claims;  the  legislature  will 
know  more  definitely  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  appropriating 
funds;  superintend^its  throughout  the  State  will  know  more  fully 
what  kind  of  products  they  are  to  look  for;  and  the  conununity 
will  understand  and  respect  the  normal  school  more  fully  than 
ever  in  the  past- 
Standardization  should  be  from  within. — ^The  question  arises  at 
once.  Who  is  to  do  the  work?  Outside  agancies  are  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, because  wherever  these  agencies  criticize  an  institution  they 
stir  up  antagonisms  rather  than  bring  about  reforms.  Furthermore, 
if  outside  agencies  compel  reform  through  the  arousal  of  public 
sentiment  or  through  legislative  acticm,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  half- 
hearted or  even  unfriendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  normal-school 
faculties.  Even  a  State  superintendent  or  commissioner  finds  him- 
self unable  to  change  normal  schools  as  a  result  of  his  investigations 
without  a  long  struggle,  during  which  he  has  to  bring  the  officers  of 
the  normal  schools  to  take  his  point  of  view. 

This  is  eqmvalent  to  the  demcmd  that  in  all  respects  normal  schools 
become  scientific. — ^There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  normal 
schools  ought  to  standardize  themselves.  These  institutions  would 
gain  many  indirect  advantages,  as  well  as  direct  advantages,  from 
an  effort  to  understand  and  define  themselves.  The  normal  school 
ought  to  be  a  center  of  vigorous  study  of  all  kinds  of  educational 
126 
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institutions.  Teachers  who  are  going  out  into  rural  schools  ought  to 
learn  during  their  normal  courses  to  understand  rural  schools. 
Teachers  who  are  going  into  urban  schools  should  have  these  institu- 
tions clearly  defined  during  their  period  of  training.  Teachers  in 
service  ought  to  be  given  courses  in  normal  schools  which  will  improve 
them  in  professional  equipment.  This  task  of  defining  other  institu* 
tions  will  be  most  intelligently  undertaken  by  that  normal  faculty 
which  has  made  a  serious  effort  to  understand  and  define  their  own 
work.  When  an  officer  of  any  educational  institution  begins  to  study 
his  own  functions,  he  develops  an  attitude  and  a  method  which  carry 
him  out  to  deal  with  all  the  problems  of  all  educational  institutions. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  cultivate  in  normal-school  teachers  and 
presidents  the  attitude  of  scientific  study  of  education  more  quickly 
or  more  completely  than  the  study  of  the  functions  of  their  own 
institution. 

The  indirect  advantages  above  referred  to  would  furnish  sufficient 
justification  for  the  urgent  plea  that  normal  schools  study  their  own 
functions.  The  direct  advantages  need  hardly  be  enumerated  again 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  study.  It  remains  only  to  outline 
the  methods  which  may  be  followed. 

Reports  on  organization  and  operations  needed. — It  is  suggested 
that  normal  schools  add  to  their  publications  a  president's  report. 
This  report  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  annual  catalogue,  or  it  could 
be  published  separately,  after  the  manner  of  most  university  presi- 
dents' reports.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  presidents 
of  the  normal  schools  in  a  given  State  to  unite  and  issue  a  single 
joint  report. 

Characteristics  of  the  student  body. — This  president's  report 
should  give  full  information  about  the  student  body.  A  table  should 
be  given  reporting  explicitly  the  amount  of  training  of  each  student 
at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission  to  the  normal  school.  There 
should  be  explanatory  statements  indicating  how  these  facts  are 
ascertained  at  the  time  of  admission,  how  far  irregularities  are  toler- 
ated, and  how  these  irregularities  are  administered.  In  short,  the 
whole  problem  of  admissions  should  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  unre- 
lenting publicity.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  in  transferring  students  from  normal  schools  to 
colleges  or  universities  arises  directly  out  of  the  irregularity  of 
admissions.  It  is  not  here  argued  that  admission  requirements  should 
be  of  one  sort  or  the  other,  but  it  is  argued  that  they  should  be  clearly 
defined. 

GeograpJdccd  studies  should  emphasize  acaderrdc  matters. — ^Further 
information  about  the  student  body  which  is  valuable,  although  not 
so  valuable  as  that  relating  to  admissions,  is  the  information  regard- 
ing geographical  distribution.  This  is  important  as  showiug  the 
15e07*-16 9  rooalr> 
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tange  of  influence  of  the  institution.  This  study  of  geographical 
distribution  can  be  made  academically  the  more  productive  if  a 
study  is  made  of  the  high  schools  and  other  institutions  with  which 
the  normal  school  comes  into  contact.  Thus,  if  a  normal  school 
draws  its  students  from  a  region  liberally  supplied  with  standard 
high  schools,  its  attitude  toward  secondary  courses  within  the  walls 
of  the  normal  school  should  be  very  different  from  that  of  an  institu- 
tion drawing  its  students  from  a  region  in  which  there  are  no  standard 
high  schools.  The  whole  problem  of  standardizing  high  schools  is 
thus  seen  to  be  one  with  which  the  normal  schools  should  concern 
themselves.  Up  to  this  time  normal  schools  have  been  satisfied  to 
leave  the  high  schools  to  the  supervision  of  colleges.  In  no  less  degree 
is  it  important  that  normal  schools  should  study  neighboring  pel- 
leges.  The  time  is  rapidly  passing  when  communities  will  support 
rival  institutions  of  higher  education.  Economy  dictates  that  there 
be  clearness  of  definition  in  dealing  with  colleges.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  up  to  this  time  normal  schools  have  been  out  of  contact  with  col- 
leges, for  the  normal  schools  have  been  different  in  organization  and 
support  from  the  colleges.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  differen- 
tiating characteristics  have  been  more  and  more  eclipsed  by  those 
common  purposes  and  modes  of  operation  which  have  grown  up  in 
all  higher  institutions.  Normal  schools  in  some  quarters  are  demand- 
ing admission  to  organizations  to  which  they  have  not  up  to  this 
time  been  admitted.  The  normal  schools  undoubtedly  have  a  fair 
case,  but  they  can  be  fully  recognized  only  when  they  define  them- 
selves. Like  all  late  comers,  they  will  have  to  make  their  case;  no 
one  is  going  to  do  the  work  for  them.  It  is  urgently  recommended, 
accordingly,  that  a  geographical  study  be  made,  emphasizing  the 
academic  relations  which  the  geographical  surroundings  impose  on 
the  school. 

Other  tables  showing  the  ages,  sex,  and  rate  of  progress  through 
the  normal-school  classes  would  be  most  illuminating. 

Studies  of  faculty  should  be  detailed  and  explicit. — ^A  second 
general  line  of  information  which  should  be  supplied  relates  to  the 
faculty.  The  faculty  should  be  described  in  detail  with  reference  to 
its  training,  experience,  present  activities,  and  literary  or  scientific 
productivity.  In  earlier  chapters  comment  has  been  made  on  the 
relatively  small  number  of  faculty  members  with  academic  degrees, 
when  normal  schools  are  contrasted  with  universities  and  colleges. 
There  are  doubtless  other  compensating  facts  in  many  cases,  but  at 
present  these  facts  are  inaccessible.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread skepticism  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  universities  with  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  normal  faculties.  Normal  schools  can  not 
afford  to  ignore  this  skepticism  or  remain  silent  with  regard  to  the 
requirements  that  are  set  up  when  new  members  of  the  faculties  are 
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being  chosen.  The  facts  should  be  brought  out.  Either  each  member 
of  the  faculty  should  be  fully  described  or  tables  should  be  presented 
showing  training  and  experience. 

What  does  the  faculty  do  besides  teaching  f — Productivity  is  one 
of  the  surest  signs  of  intellectual  vitality  and  strength.  This  pro- 
ductivity takes  the  form  at  times  of  scientific  or  literary  output.  At 
other  times  productivity  means  work  on  committees  or  lectures  in 
extension  courses  or  at  teachers'  meetings.  There  is  on  the  part  of 
many  practical  school  people  a  fine  scorn  for  research,  it  being  held 
by  them  to  be  a  mark  of  imdue  absorption  in  abstractions  when  a  man 
carries  on  investigations.  The  answer  to  those  who  criticize  research 
is  that  research  is  at  present  one  of  the  best-defined  evidences  of  in- 
teUectual  vigor.  Doubtless  there  is  great  intellectual  vigor  exhibited 
in  other  ways.  It  is  legitimate  to  ask  that  the  normal  school  bring  out 
this  fact  in  defining  the  activities  of  its  faculty.  If  the  best  members 
of  each  normal  school  faculty  could  be  defined  in  such  a  way  that  the 
educational  profession  at  large  could  know  what  activities  are  legiti- 
mate and  demanded,  there  would  perhaps  arise  a  new  professional 
class  superior  to  the  research  professor  now  so  eagerly  sought  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  the  meantime  one  notes  that  the 
midefined  class  of  normal-school  teachers  does  not  produce  so  much 
useful  general  intellectual  material  as  ought  to  be  expected.  One 
would  naturally  expect  textbooks  and  courses  of  study  and  new 
methods  and  carefully  evaluated  descriptions  of  school  work  issuing 
from  normal  schools.  The  fact  is  that  very  little  material  of  this 
type  comes  from  such  sources.  Furthermore,  what  does  come  is  not 
clearly  exhibited,  so  as  to  become  a  professional  ideal.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  lists  of  outside  activities  be  published. 

Studies  of  fa/mlty  activities  will  lead  to  better  conditions  for  pro- 
ductive  work. — ^It  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the 
teaching  programs  of  members  of  normal-school  faculties  are  longer 
than  the  programs  of  faculties  in  other  higher  institutions.  The 
policy  of  each  normal  school  in  this  matter  of  hours  of  work  should 
be  clearly  set  forth.  The  community  has  of  late  been  much  interested 
in  criticisms  passed  upon  higher  institutions  because  of  the  supposed 
delinquency  of  university  professors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
normal  school  ought  as  a  public  institution  to  concern  itself  in  this 
problem  of  defining  the  duties  of  an  academic  servant  of  the  com- 
munity. The  failure  of  the  public  and  of  higher  institutions  to  define 
clearly  the  legitimate  demands  in  this  matter  affects  the  intellectual 
life  of  all  grades  of  schools.  No  one  knows  how  to  frame  demands 
which  may  be  properly  imposed  on  faculty  members.  Often  a  nor- 
mal-school president  does  not  know  how  much  professional  study 
goes  with  any  of  the  positions  to  which  he  appoints    Members  of 
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the  faculty  have  no  adequate  professional  standards.  In  public 
schools  attention  is  being  given  to  such  matters  in  rapidly  increasing 
degree.    Normal  schools  should  assume  leadership. 

The  course  of  study  more  in  need  of  standardization  than  any 
other  aspect  of  normal-school  organization. — ^The  third  general 
problem  which  should  be  taken  up  in  the  report  is  the  problem  of  the 
course  of  study.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion may  be  made  between  the  courses  in  education  and  the  other 
courses  which  deal  with  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  in  schools. 
The  education  courses  in  American  normal  schools  have  traditionally 
consisted  of  the  history  of  education  and  a  course  or  series  of  courses 
in  psychology,  with  some  courses  possibly  in  general  methods.  It  is 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  most  school  systems  that  the  nor- 
mal-school work  given  in  the  history  of  education  is  very  barren  of 
results.  Hardly  less  common  are  the  criticisms  which  are  made  of 
the  kinds  of  psychology  usually  taught.  It  would  seem  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  criticisms  that  it  is  altogether  desirable  that  the  various 
normal  schools  describe  to  each  other  clearly  what  they  are  under- 
taking in  their  courses  in  education.  The  name  of  the  textbook  used 
is  very  frequently  helpful  in  determining  what  has  been  accomplished. 
The  American  Psychological  Association,  through  one  of  its  com- 
mittees, made  an  elaborate  report  some  years  ago  showing  what  is  un- 
dertaken in  psychology  in  normal  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  normal  schools  are  very  vitally  interested  in  a  definition 
of  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses,  and  yet  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  gather  from  any  of  the  reports  that  are  at  hand  any  clear  state- 
ment of  what  is  undertaken. 

New  courses  in  edtccation  needed. — ^It  is  probably  true  that  the 
courses  in  education  should  be  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  and  there 
is  a  large  demand  at  the  present  moment  for  the  drafting  by  expe- 
rienced normal-school  teachers  of  outlines  which  may  be  used  in 
training  immature  students.  Most  of  these  students  fresh  from 
the  high  school  do  not  realize  at  all  the  problems  that  are  to  con- 
front the  teacher.  They  should  probably  be  given  an  introductory 
course  in  which  educational  problems  and  methods  are  defined. 
There  should  be  a  very  great  emphasis  upon  the  empirical  material 
which  is  now  at  hand  in  superintendents'  reports  and  in  the  special 
studies  which  have  been  made  of  such  matters  as  retardation  and 
elimination.  Problems  of  industrial  education,  the  problems  of  the 
modification  of  the  course  of  study,  are  all  vital  problems  which  the 
teacher  ought  to  understand.  And  yet,  the  ordinary  normal  school 
gives  very  little  attention  to  these  great  reform  movements  which 
are  going  forward  in  the  schools,  and  the  professional  courses  deal 
with  the  remoter  periods  of  the  history  of  education  and  with  the 
reformers  that  are  so  far  back  in  time  and  in  spirit  that  the  normal 
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school  student  has  no  contact  through  these  remote  studies  with  the 
community  and  the  classroom  problems  with  which  he  or  she  will 
come  in  contact  immediately  on  graduation.  Whether  psychology 
shall  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  or  in  the  modified  form  as  an 
examination  of  the  mental  processes  which  appear  in  school  children 
during  school  processes  can,  of  course,  be  discussed  as  an  academic 
issue,  or  it  can  be  discussed  as  a  very  vital  problem  of  the  course  of 
study.  A  comparative  statement  of  what  is  undertaken  now  in 
various  normal  schools  would  be  very  helpful  in  bringing  about  a 
rapid  modification  and  an  enlargement  of  this  type  of  work. 

Subject-matter  courses  should  be  organized  so  as  to  stimulate  pro- 
gressive thinking  in  mature  students. — ^Even  more  chaotic  conditions 
are  found  in  the  subject-matter  courses  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  and 
geography.  There  are  some  normal  schools  in  which  the  subject  is 
frankly  reviewed,  on  the  theory  that  the  student  has  forgotten  since 
his  elementary  course  everything  which  he  knew  about  the  subject 
matter  itself.  In  other  normal  schools  there  is  relatively  very  little 
review,  or  such  reviewing  as  is  undertaken  is  recommended  to  the 
student  as  the  subject  of  private  study.  In  these  normal  schools  it 
is  the  method  which  is  for  the  most  part  discussed.  Sometimes  this 
method  consists  in  the  exploitation  of  some  particular  scheme  of 
presentation  which  is  the  hobby  of  the  normal-school  teachers.  In 
other  cases  the  discussion  of  method  is  on  a  somewhat  broader  basis, 
and  a  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  different  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  different  distributions  of  time  in  different  school  systems, 
etc.  Here  again  there  ought  to  be  a  full  discussion  of  principles. 
Each  year  a  report  from  the  normal  school  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  are  recognized  in  organizing  these 
courses  in  subject  matter.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  a  course  in 
arithmetic  is  not  a  suitable  subject  on  which  to  exercise  the  growing 
intelligence  of  a  student  who  has  graduated  from  high  school.  He 
ought  presumably  to  have  a  very  large  part  of  the  equipment  that  is 
necessary  for  the  course  in  arithmetic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  study  of  arithmetic  can  be  formulated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  number  as  well  as  an  experience  that  will  be  of  very  great  value 
to  him  in  his  teaching  and  the  organization  of  this  material.  We 
have  no  adequate  series  of  textbooks  dealing  with  this  problem.  The 
ingenuity  of  normal-school  teachers  should  be  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  formulating  this  material,  and  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
methods  of  turning  attention  in  this  direction  would  be  a  discussion 
by  able  leaders  in  normal-school  education  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  this  type  of  course. 

The  problem  of  ''culture^  courses   or  ''general'*'^   courses  not 
solved. — ^Finally,  in  dealing  with  the  normal-school  course  of  study 
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the  question  always  arises,  How  much  academic  matter  should  be 
introduced?  It  has  been  indicated  in  an  earlier  report  that  some 
normal  schools  give  a  good  deal  of  academic  matter.  Courses  in  Latin 
are  not  uncommon  in  these  normal  schools,  even  when  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  students  who  take  the  courses  will  ever  teach  the 
subject.  The  relation  of  this  academic  material  to  the  problem  of  the 
training  of  secondary-school  teachers  is  also  an  important  question 
which  certainly  in  many  normal  schools  needs  very  much  more  com- 
plete discussion  than  it  has  at  the  present  time.  There  should  be  a 
report  of  the  distinctions  between  academic  courses  and  professional 
courses.  When  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  asked  the  normal  schools  reporting  to  it  to  define 
clearly  their  courses,  distinguishing  between  those  that  were  academic 
in  character  and  those  that  were  professional,  a  very  unsatisfactory 
set  of  replies  was  received.  Evidently  the  distinction  had  never  been 
drawn  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  normal-school  presidents  who 
made  the  reports  to  the  association.  This  distinction  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  definition,  so  that  ultimately  it  will  be 
perfectly  clear  what  is  needed  for  the  professional  and  what  is  needed 
for  the  academic  training  of  students. 

Practice  teaching  as  a  central  factor  in  the  course  of  study. — Great 
emphasis  was  laid  in  an  earlier  chapter  on  the  problem  of  practice 
teaching  and  its  organization  in  the  practice  school.  What  the  labora- 
tory is  to  the  course  in  science,  what  the  shop  is  to  the  course  in  en- 
gineering, the  practice  school  is  to  the  normal  school.  And  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  from  the  reports  of  many  normal  schools  to  ex- 
tract satisfactory  information  with  regard  to  the  actual  conduct  of 
practice  work.  In  an  article  entitled  Practice  Teaching  in  Model 
Schools,  published  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Lewis,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Charleston,  HI.,  in  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  of  May,  1913 
(pp.  431  111) ,  it  is  brought  out  clearly  that  there  is  the  widest  diver- 
gence among  the  model  schools  connected  with  normal  schools 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  Mr.  Lewis  makes  one  sum- 
mary, as  follows,  on  page  438  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher: 

To  summarize,  53  per  cent  of  the  State  normal  schools  replying  require  the 
equivalent  of  three  terms,  or  one  full  year,  of  practice  teaching;  34  per  cent, 
the  equivalent  of  two  terms ;  8  per  cent,  the  equivalent  of  one  term ;  and  5  per 
cent,  less  than  one  term.  There  are  possibly  two  Institutions  which  require 
more  than  one  year  of  practice  teaching.  The  median  institution  requires  three 
terms  or  one  year. 

Mr.  Lewis  also  goes  further  in  his  article  to  show  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  practice  teaching  with  reference  to  the  methods  courses  is 
very  different  in  different  institutions:  "The  two  prevailing  tenden- 
cies are,  first,  to  have  practice  teaching  taken  simultaneously  with 
methods,  and,  second,  to  have  practice  teaching  follow  immediately 
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the  course  in  methods.  The  second  plan  is  more  common."  Further 
details  of  the  article  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Enough  to  say  the 
practices  of  different  normal  schools  differ  widely,  as  indicated  also 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  report.  Why  should  there  not  be  in 
accessible  form  for  every  normal  school  a  definition  of  its  laboratory 
and  of  the  way  in  which  it  requires  students  to  attend  the  exercises 
of  this  laboratory?  Furthermore,  a  definition  of  the  policy  of  the 
institution  and  its  relation  to  schools  would  be  of  very  great  value. 
It  is  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  some  schools  do  give  a  defini- 
tion of  this  sort,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  the  normal  schools 
should  make  a  clear  statement  of  their  relations  to  public  institutions 
with  regard  to  their  practice  work. 

Especially  has  it  been  shown  in  this  report  that  there  should  be 
clear  and  explicit  tables  setting  forth  the  number  of  children  accessi- 
ble for  practice  work  and  the  number  of  practice  teachers  who  are 
supervised  by  a  single  critic  teacher  or  normal  instructor.  There 
should  also  be  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the  way  in  which  this 
supervisory  work  is  related  to  the  other  engagements  of  the  normal- 
school  teacher.  If  critic  work  is  conjoined  with  instruction  in  the 
subject  matter  given  in  the  normal  school,  this  should  be  set  forth  in 
such  a  way  that  the  policy  of  the  school  will  be  perfectly  clear.  In 
short,  a  definite  statistical  statement,  together  with  a  descriptive 
justification  of  the  practices  of  the  school,  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  regular  report  of  each  normal  school,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
this  material  be  worked  out  in  such  fashion  that  a  general  comparison 
shall  easily  be  possible. 

Studenf^s  progrwm  is  closely  related  to  the  type  of  work  which  he 
can  do. — There  is  another  body  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  course  of  study  which  should  be  brought  out 
in  these  normal-school  reports.  A  statement  should  be  made  of  the 
amount  of  work  which  a  student  is  expected  to  do  in  a  year  of  work. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  many  normal  schools  the 
faculty,  relying  on  the  maturity  of  the  students,  administers  a  very 
heavy  course  of  study.  In  all  probability,  it  would  be  found  that 
more  hours  are  taken  each  week  by  normal-school  students  than  are 
commonly  taken  by  college  students.  It  may  be  entirely  legitimate 
to  call  upon  normal-school  students  who  are  taking  a  professional 
course  to  exert  themselves  more  strenuously  than  college  students  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  student  who 
would  take  advantage  of  leisure  for  reading  and  for  general  prepara- 
tion of  himself  along  the  lines  of  his  own  selection  is  deprived  of 
this  opportunity  by  the  heavy  course  which  he  is  required  to  take  in 
regular  routine.  Some  definition  of  the  policy  of  institutions  in  this 
matter  would  help  greatly  in  adjusting  the  relation  of  normal  courses 
to  college  courses.    Very  frequently  a  student  who  presents  himself 
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for  advanced  standing  in  the  university  brings  from  the  normal 
school  a  prodigious  number  of  courses.  This  immediately  arouses 
the  skepticism  of  the  university  faculty,  because  they  recognize 
the  impossibility  of  taking  so  large  a  number  of  courses  without 
curtailing  the  work  in  each.  A  definition,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  work  of  the  student  should  parallel  the  definition  that 
is  called  for  above  on  the  amount  of  work  that  is  required  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  An  explicit  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of 
students  who  are  taking  four  hours,  five  hours,  six  hours,  etc.,  each 
day,  would  give  a  definite  body  of  information  which  is  not  now  at 
hand.  That  such  information  is  not  supplied  by  the  colleges  should 
not  furnish  justification  for  its  omission  from  this  report.  The 
appearance  of  this  type  of  material  in  normal-school  reports  would 
undoubtedly-  stimulate  a  discussion  of  the  same  problem  in  high 
schools  and  in  universities,  and  anyone  who  makes  a  study  of  these 
institutions  realizes  that  it  will  very  shortly  be  necessary  to  canvass 
the  whole  problem  of  the  amount  of  work  that  a  student  can  prop- 
erly be  called  upon  to  do  each  day.  The  relation  of  this  discussion 
to  outside  activities  is  also  clear.  A  definition  of  the  social  life  of 
the  students  can  hardly  be  given  with  clearness  unless  some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  amount  of  work  which  is  required  in  the  courses 
of  the  institution  itself.  By  initiating  this  study,  the  normal  schools 
can  become  leaders  in  an  important  general  educational  study. 

Another  general  educational  problem  is  that  of  the  elective 
course. — A  further  item  of  information  with  regard  to  the  students 
and  their  places  in  various  courses  is  especially  profitable  when  one 
considers  the  contrast  between  a  normal  school  and  the  ordinary  col- 
lege course.  In  recent  years  the  college  course  has  come  to  be  more 
and  more  an  elective  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professional 
schools  have  all  required  a  much  more  rigid  adherence  to  a  prescribed 
series  of  studies.  In  the  normal  schools  the  conflict  between  academic 
and  professional  courses  has  frequently  expressed  itself  in  the  fact 
that  certain  courses  are  required,  while  others  are  made  elective,  and 
the  difference  in  equipment  between  different  normal  schools  may  fre- 
quently consist  in  the  larger  number  of  elective  courses  which  are  of- 
fered. These  elective  courses  open  the  way  for  a  wide  differentiation 
of  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  individual  students  and  undoubt- 
edly constitute  the  phase  of  normal-school  organization  which  has 
brought  these  institutions  most  into  competition  with  neighboring 
colleges.  Furthermore,  elective  courses  always  bring  with  them  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  students  of  different  degrees  of  ma- 
turity. When  an  elective  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  for  some 
time  been  pursuing  work  in  a  given  institution  and  at  the  same  time 
to  students  who  have  just  entered,  there  is  likely  to  be  so  great  a  dif- 
ference in  the  maturity  of  the  student  body  that  the  administration  of 
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the  course  is  seriously  complicated.  Tables  showing  the  kind  of 
students  admitted  to  certain  courses,  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  in  the 
natural  course  of  election  upon  certain  parts  of  the  work  in  the  nor- 
mal school,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  registration  in  all  of  the  re- 
quired work  would  give  a  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  student 
body  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  have. 

Courses  for  mature 'stiulents. — ^Furthermore,  it  is  also  important  in 
estimating  the  work  of  the  normal  school  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  those  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  for  the  first  time 
and  those  who  are  preparing  in  a  larger  way  to  increase  their  profes- 
sional usefulness.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  summer  school, 
or  the  summer  quarter  of  the  normal  school,  is  very  different  in  its 
character  from  the  regular  quarters,  and  throughout  the  year  there 
are  students  who  are  taking  courses  of  an  advanced  type  because  they 
wish  to  become  supervisors  rather  than  because  they  wish  to  enter  the 
profession  for  the  first  time.  A  distribution  of  students  throughout 
the  year  and  a  distribution  of  the  students  with  reference  to  the  ends 
which  they  wish  to  achieve  through  graduation  should  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  one  who  examines  the  registration  of  a  normal  school 
shall  distinguish  between  these  different  types  of  students  and  their 
length  of  residence  during  the  year. 

Problem  of  costs. — ^The  period  during  which  a  student  remains  in 
the  normal  school  is  very  important  in  determining  the  cost  of  normal- 
school  instruction.  It  is  desirable  that  every  community  should  know 
what  it  costs  per  capita  to  educate  students  in  any  public  institution. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible,  as  indicated  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  to  determine  from  the  statistics  of  registration  how  many 
students  are  present  in  a  normal  school  at  any  given  time.  The 
average  attendance  or  the  attendance  for  each  month  should  be  given 
in  such  a  clear-cut  way  that  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  what  the 
actual  instructorial  activities  of  the  institution  are.  A  large  summer 
quarter  does  not  legitimately  represent  the  actual  work  of  an  institu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  con- 
stituency which  comes  to  normal  schools  during  the  summer  is  very 
important  in  determining  the  character  of  work  that  is  done  in  the 
schools  around  that  normal  school. 

Clearness  in  these  matters  is  all  that  should  be  required.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  down  any  rule,  and  there  should  be  no  effort  to 
restrict  the  activity  of  a  normal  school  in  dealing  with  the  different 
types  of  students  which  come  to  it.  But  it  is  desirable  that  these 
Afferent  types  should  be  clearly  defined. 

Distribution  of  graduates. — Finally,  a  normal  school  should  in- 
form itself,  and  should  inform  the  State  which  it  serves,  definitely 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  its  graduates.  The  first  question 
which  here  arises  is  the  question  of  distribution  to  elementary  or  sec- 
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ondary  schools.  In  the  second  place,  the  question  immediately  arises 
whether  these  normal-school  graduates  go  into  city  schools  or  into 
rural  schools.  A  clear  statement  on  these  matters  would  do  much  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  State  with  regard  to  appropriations  and 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  normal  schools.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  graduates  of  normal  schools 
go  to  those  city  systems  which  are  much  better  qualified  to  provide 
themselves  with  experienced  teachers  than  are  rural  districts;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  number  of  graduates  of  normal 
schools  who  go  into  high  schools  constitutes  a  very  genuine  problem 
of  public  policy.  In  some  quarters  there  are  small  high  schools  which 
can  not  draw  their  staff  from  the  neighboring  State  universities.  The 
normal  schools  are  here  called  upon  to  perform  a  very  genuine  service 
to  the  conmiunity.  To  what  extent  this  service  is  demanded  we  do 
not  at  the  present  time  know,  and  we  shall  not  know  until  definite 
statements  can  be  made  of  the  actual  disposition  of  graduates  of  our 
normal  schools. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  normal  schools  to  high-school 
training  classes  appears  also  at  this  point,  for  if  the  normal  school 
can  not  supply  the  teachers  necessary  for  rural  districts,  other  means 
will  have  to  be  devised  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  whole 
problem  of  an  adequate  supply  for  the  State,  therefore,  connects 
itself  with  this  investigation  of  the  disposition  of  the  graduates. 

Some  diagrams  of  geographical  distribution  ought  to  be  given,  but 
here,  as  in  an  earUer  instance,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  an  academic  distribution  is  of  more  significance  than  the  merely 
geographical  distribution.  What  kind  of  schools  these  graduates 
6er\'e  is  a  much  more  important  question  to  raise  and  answer  than  the 
mere  question  of  the  geographical  distribution  in  terms  of  miles  away 
from  the  institution  that  trains  them.  Tables  of  this  sort  should  be 
clearly  presented  in  the  reports  of  the  normal  school. 

Standardization  is  an  elaborate  process  and  may  be  slow. — ^The 
recommendations  which  have  been  made  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
call  for  a  number  of  elaborate  studies,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  objected 
by  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  normal  schools  that  it  is  not  easily 
possible  to  supply  the  information  which  is  here  demanded.  It  will 
especially  be  objected  that  to  supply  all  of  this  information  in  a  single 
report  would  require  a  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  president  and 
faculty  of  a  normal  school  to  investigation  which  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  their  leisure  and  to  the  demands  which  are  made  upon 
them  for  routine  work.  It  must  be  admitted  immediately  that  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  given  normal  school  to  answer  all  of  these 
questions  in  one  year  would  entail  a  great  amount  of  labor.  It  is  the 
meaning  of  the  authors  of  this  monograph  that  the  labor  would  be 
amply  repaid  in  the  establishment  of  general  confidence  in  the  admin- 
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istration  of  the  school  and  in  the  classification  that  would  come  as  a 
result  of  all  of  these  investigations  of  all  of  the  relations  of  the  insti- 
tution and  of  the  student  body.  But  if  the  recommendations  can  not 
all  of  them  be  acted  upon  at  once,  it  is  still  urged  that  a  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  all  of  these  types  of  information  is  certainly  possible. 
If  one  or  two  of  the  tables  above  recommended  could  be  prepared  in  a 
given  year  and  could  be  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  the  normal  school, 
and  if  the  practice  of  collecting  such  information  became  general, 
comparison  would  inunediately  arise  which  would  stimulate  further 
investigations  and  would  help  to  secure  the  necessary  appropriations 
from  legislatures  to  carry  on  these  investigations  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  experience  of  every  State  has,  in  recent  years,  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  public  demand  for  a  clearer  definition  of  these  institutions. 
The  necessity  of  maintaining  relationships  with  other  institutions  has 
been  dwelt  upon  again  and  again  in  this  report,  and  the  desirability 
of  supplying  a  larger  body  of  teachers  is  becoming  one  of  the  impres- 
sive problems  of  modem  educational  life. 

Lack  of  uniformity  is  advantageous  if  this  is  supplemented  by 
careful  scientific  studies. — ^The  United  States  does  less  to  train  its 
teachers  than  any  other  great  civilized  nation,  and  there  is  less  uni- 
formity in  the  treatment  of  requirements  for  the  schools  than  in 
any  other  nation.  To  be  sure,  these  variations  in  organization  and 
this  lack  of  system  bring  certain  advantages  and  give  the  school 
system  of  the  United  States  a  certain  flexibility  which  other  sys- 
tems do  not  exhibit,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  with  the  advan- 
tages of  flexibility  there  should  not  come  a  clear  definition  of 
purposes  and  a  clear  account  of  the  actual  achievements  of  such 
system  as  we  have.  The  recommendations  made  in  this  chapter  are 
made  with  a  view  to  securing  this  type  of  information.  Flexibility 
which  is  of  a  thoroughly  self-conscious  type  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Flexibility  which  is  controlled  by  accidents  and  by  chance  require- 
ments in  particular  localities  and  is  not  understood  and  is  not  clearly 
defined  in  any  general  way  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  advan- 
tage, and  all  of  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made  in  these 
paragraphs  aim  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible  the  purely  accidental 
character  of  normal-school  organization. 
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Academic  high-echool  departments,  tendency  to  expand,  100. 

Administrative  control,  3^-46. 

Agriculture,  course  for  special  teachers,  125. 

Boards  of  control  (State),  34-36;  appointment,  tenure  and  size,  34-35;  qualifications 
of  members,  35-36;  value  of  types,  36-40. 

Bohannon,  E.  W.,  on  best  type  of  normal  control,  38. 

California  State  Normal,  Los  Angeles,  statistics  of  graduation,  108. 

Gape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  course  in  agriculture,  125. 

Cam^e  Foundation,  and  teacher-training,  10-12. 

Charleston,  111.,  practice  teaching,  95. 

Chico,  Gal.,  course  of  study,  92. 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  letter  of  transmittal,  5. 

College  credit,  82-83. 

Colleges  and  normal  schools,  comparison  of  students,  13-14;  statistical  comparison, 
16-21. 

CoUeges  and  universities,  effect  of  parallel  development  of  departments  of  educa- 
tion, 8-9. 

Commercial  education,  124. 

Community  practice  facilities,  52-55. 

Costs,  normal  school,  75-78. 

Courses  of  study,  agriculture,  125;  commercial  education,  124;  high-school  graduates, 
79-86;  home  economics,  122-123;  manual  training,  122;  Missouri,  119;  New  York, 
116-117;  Stout  Institute,  Wis.,  114r-115;  trades,  124r-125;  training  school,  89-94. 
See  also  Standardization. 

Critic  teachers,  88-89. 

Degree  courses,  three-year,  discredit  normal  schools,  104;  four-year  for  elementary 
teachers,  103-104. 

Degrees,  advanced,  held  by  members  of  faculties  of  normal  schools,  17. 

De  Kalb,  111.,  course  of  study,  90-91;' practice  teaching,  49;  salaries  of  principal 
oflBcers,  72. 

Departments  of  education,  colleges  and  universities,  effect  of  parallel  develop- 
ment, 8-9. 

Directors,  salaries,  88. 

Domestic  education,  122-123. 

Efficiency,  general  demand  for,  9. 

Electives,  83-84, 134-135. 

Emporia,  practice  teaching,  96. 

Endowment,  productive,  19-20. 

Faculties,  17-18,  65-74. 

Felmley,  David,  on  best  type  of  normal  control,  38-39. 

Finegan,  T.  E.,  on  local  control,  34. 

Foght,  H.  W.,  on  training  of  rural  teachers,  97. 

GemmiU,  W.  H.,  on  best  type  of  normal-school  control,  37. 

Graduates,  distribution,  135-136. 

Graduates  and  students,  56-64. 

Green,  J.  M.,  on  best  type  of  normal-school  control,  36. 
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Henry,  D.  R.,  A  study  of  State  nonnal-school  control,  32-41. 

High«Bcbool  graduates,  general  courses  of  study,  79-86;  percentages  of  graduation 
requirements,  85-86. 

High-school  students,  elimination,  59-64. 

High-school  teachers,  training  and  conferring  of  degrees,  99-104. 

Home  economies,  122-123. 

Idaho,  improvement  in  normal-school  work,  59-60;  teachers'  salaries,  71. 

Illinois,  eliminating  high-school  students,  62-63. 

Indiana,  survey  of  normal  schools,  10-12. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  students,  27. 

Industrial  training,  112-115. 

Kansas,  normal-school  system  changed  by  State  administrative  board,  44-46. 

Keene  Normal  School,  N.  H.,  location,  24. 

Keith,  J.  H.,  on  best  type  of  normal  control,  37. 

Kendall,  C.  N.,  on  normal  schools,  27. 

Kirk,  J.  R.,  on  best  type  of  normal  control,  39-40. 

Lewis,  E.  E.,  on  practice  teaching,  132. 

Location  of  normal  schools,  22-24. 

Los  Angeles,  faculties  in  normal  schools,  66-67;  normal  school,  home  economics 
course,  123. 

Louisiana,  reqiiirements  of  admission,  60. 

Mc Kenny,  Charles,  on  best  type  of  normal  control,  37. 

McMurry,  C.  A.,  on  relation  of  course  of  study  to  city  schools,  90-91. 

Manual  training,  122. 

Massachusetts,  course  of  study,  81;  eliminating  high-school  students,  60-61;  high- 
school  teacl^ers,  101;  instructors  employed  in  normal  schools,  66;  normal-school 
costs,  75-77;  normal  schools,  28-29;  status  of  normal  schools,  43-44;  survey  of 
normal  schools,  12-13;  teachers'  salaries,  71. 

MaBsachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  organization  and  activities,  109-110. 

Maxwell,  G.  E.,  on  best  type  of  normal  control,  37. 

Mayville,  N.  Dak.,  number  of  teachers  of  special  subjects,  106;  practice  teaching  in 
public  schools,  49. 

Michigan,  special  training  of  teachers,  117-118;  teachers'  salaries,  71-72. 

Mileage  and  car  fares,  paid  to  students,  30. 

Minnesota,  four-year  courses  for  elementary  teachers,  103. 

Missouri,  normal-school  statistics,  56-58;  normal  schools  controlled  by  local  board, 
39-40;  special  training  of  teachers,  119-120;  survey  of  normal  schools,  10-12. 

Morrison,  State  Supt.^  on  normal  schools,  22. 

Mount  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Normal  School,' graduates,  107. 

Negroes,  normal  and  industrial  training,  113-114. 

New  Hampshire,  course  of  study,  80-90;  practice-teaching  facilities,  47-49;  status  of 
normal  schools,  43;  survey  of  normal  schools,  12. 

New  Jersey,  teachers  in  special  and  vocational  subjects,  105-106, 116. 

New  York,  special  normal-training  courses,  116-117;  State-local  type  of  control,  34. 

Normal-school  standards,  program,  126-137. 

Normal  schools,  maintenance  parallels,  general  education  policy,  31;  three  types,  82. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  number  of  State  normal 
schools  reporting  to,  16. 

North  Dakota,  eliminating  high-school  students,  63-64. 

North  Dakota  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  statistics,  112. 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School,  statistics  of  graduation,  107. 

Organization,  determined  by  accidental,  7-8. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  course  of  study,  81. 

Oxford  (Ohio)  Normal  School,  course  for  special  teachers  of  manual  arts,  122. 
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Pennsylvania,  survey  of  normal  schools,  9. 

Plymouth  Normal  School,  location,  23>24;  finances,  43. 

Practice  teaching,  47-^;  organization,  87-96;  standard  for  measuring  facilities,  of  a 
community,  52-^55. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tex.,  statistice,  113-114. 

President,  most  dominant  influence  in  many  sjrstcms,  42. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  practice  teaching,  49-52. 

Public  schools,  practice  teaching,  49. 

Purpose,  number,  and  geographical  distribution  of  services,  22-31. 

Railroad  fares,  paid  to  students,  30. 

Rhode  Island,  eliminating  high-school  students,  61-62. 

Roberts,  H.  H.,  criticism  of  imit  control,  38. 

Salaries,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  salaries. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  course  for  commercial  teachers,  124. 

Secondary  school,  eastern  normal  school  as,  14. 

Snedden,  David,  critical  study  of  Massachusetts  normal  schools,  43-44;  on  best  type 
of  normal  control,  38;  on  normal  schools,  22,  28-29;  on  training  of  secondary  teach- 
ers, 101-103. 

Standardization,  external  causes  stimulating  movement,  8;  meaning  of  term,  14;  pro- 
gram for  development,  126-137. 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School,  statistics,  110-112. 

State  normal  schools,  faculties,  65-74;  number  in  each  State,  28. 

Stout  Institute,  Wis.,  statistics,  114-115. 

Students  and  graduates,  56-64. 

Supervision,  standardized  routine,  94. 

Surveys  of  normal  schools,  Indiana,  10-12;  Massachusetts,  12-13;  Missouri,  10-12,  13; 
Pennsylvania,  9;  Vermont,  12;  Wisconsin,  9-10. 

Teacher-training,  high  schools,  99-104;  rural  schools,  97-98;  special  subjects,  105-125; 
statement  by  Carnegie  Foundation,  10-12. 

Teachers,  critic,  importance  of  securing,  73-74;  need  of  competent,  65-66;  public- 
school  exx)erience,  69-70.    See  also  Faculties. 

Teachers*  salaries,  70-73. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  State  Normal  School,  distribution  of  students,  25-26. 

Time  distributions,  course  of  study,  84-85. 

Trades,  courses  for  teachers,  124-125. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  course  of  study,  81. 

Unit  control,  38. 

Universities,  relation  of  wectem  normal  schools  to,  14. 

Valley  City  (N.  Dak.)  Normal  School,  course  in  home  economies,  122-123. 

Vermont,  survey  of  normal  schools,  12. 

Virginia,  improvement  in  rural  schools,  60. 

Winona,  Minn.,  course  of  study,  92. 

Winthrop  (S.  C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  niunber  of  positions  secured  for  grad- 
uates, 100-107. 

Wisconsin,  history  of  development  of  differentiated  courses,  81-82;  history  of  normal 
system,  10;  survey  of  normal  schools,  9-10. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  faculty  of  normal  school,  67. 
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574.  Association  of  school  board  secretaries  of  Pennsylvania.    Proceedings  of 

the  third  annual  convention,  Harrisbnrg,  February  2,  1916.    Pennsylvania 
school  journal,  64  :  405-28,  March  1916. 

Contains:  1.  W.  J.  Flynn:  The  Association  of  secretaries,  p.  40&-«.  2.  W.  T.  Norton:  Requisi- 
tions and  orders,  p.  40g-10.  3.  O.  W.  Gerwig:  Accounting  and  per  capita  cost,  p.  410-13  • 
4.  C.  H.  Meyer:  The  secretary-business  manager,  p.  413-15.  6.  R.  E.  Peiler:  School  legislation, 
p.  421-23.   6.  F.  L.  Bonsinger:  Heating  and  ventilating,  p.  424-20. 

575.  Music  supervisors'  national  conference.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 

dresses of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  ...  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March 
22-26,  1915.    112  p.    8**.    (Miss  Agnes  0.  Benson,  secretary,  Giicago,  111.) 

Omtalns:  1.  Eari  Barnes:  The  relation  of  rhytitimic  exercises  to  music  In  the  education  of  the 
future,  p.  33-30.  2.  W.  P.  Kent:  Music  for  every  man.  Suggestions  for  courses  in  music  appre- 
ciation, p.  40-47.  3.  P.  P.  Claxton:  The  place  of  music  in  national  education,  p.  4S-61.  4.  Karl 
Qehrkens:  Ultimate  ends  In  public  school  music  teaching,  p.  55-65;  Discussion,  p.  65-76.  5.  P.  W. 
Dykema  and  others:  Community  music  In  its  relation  to  the  supervisors  of  music,  p.  77-^. 
6.  Osboume  McConathy:  School  credits  for  music  study,  p.  00-92.  7.  HoUis  Dann:  Classification 
of  diUdren's  voices,  p.  100-7. 
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576.  Music  teachers'  national  association.    Papers  and   proceedings  ...  at 

its  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  28-30,  1915. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  The  Association,  1916.  320  p.  8**.  (C.  N.  Boyd,  secretary, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  L.  Erb:  The  training  of  the  teadier,  p.  fm7.  2.  Otto  Kinkeldey:  Music  in  the 
universities  of  Europe  and  America,  p.  79-01.  3.  Frederic  Lillebridge:  An  untrodden  field  in 
music-teaching,  p.  114-24.    4.  F.  W.  Wodell:  Class  teaching  of  voice-production,  p.  125-34. 

5.  K.  W.  Oehrkens:  Training  the  music  supervisor,  p.  137-47.  6.  Will  Earhart:  8ome  present 
usages  in  accrediting  music  in  high  schools,  p.  147-54.  7.  J.  L.  Erb:  Report  of  standardisation 
conference,  p.  155-58.  8.  Frederick  Bchlieder:  The  ideal  basis  of  standardization,  p.  150-63. 
0.  H.  C.  ICacDougall:  Standardization  through  examination  of  the  teacher's  work,  p.  163-88. 
10.  T.  C.  Whitmer:  A  study  of  the  coUege  glee  dub,  p.  104-200. 

577.  Pexmaylvania   educational   assodatioii.    Directors'   department.    Pro- 

ceedings of  the  twenty-first  annual  session  at  Harrlsbuig,  February  3-4,  1916. 
Pennsylvania  school  journal,  64  :  377-405,  March  1916. 

Contains:  1.  W.  M .  Davidson:  The  old  order  changeth,  p.  379-83.  2.  R.  O.  Welfling:  Problems 
in  the  rural  schools,  p.  383-86.  3.  J.  N.  Rhoads:  The  school  director— his  r^^nslbility  and  duty, 
p.  386-80.  4.  If.  O.  Brumbaugh:  Pennsylvania  child  labor  act  and  continuation  schools, 
p.  389-03.    9.  J.  O.  Becht:  The  teachers'  qualification,  compensation  and  retirement,  p.  383-06. 

6.  Samuel  HamUton:  Ideals  in  the  high  school,  p.  307-402. 

578.  Wisconsin  association  of  modem  foreign  language   teachers.     Third 

annual  meeting,  Oshkosh,  May  12-13,  1916.  16  p.  8®.  (Bulletin  no.  1, 
January  1916) 

Contains:  1.  S.  H.  Goodnight:  The  choice  of  reading  matter,  p.  3-0.  2.  Edith  L.  Ruddodc 
Types  of  class  work, .p.  0-11.  3.  F.  J.  Mender,  jr.:  Modem  language  study  as  a  contribution  to 
the  ethical  and  cultural  development  of  the  student,  p.  12-10. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

579.  Brooks,  B.  C.    Francis  Asbury,  an  educational  reformer.    Methodist  review, 

65  :  341-52,  April  1916. 
Discusses  the  contribution  of  the  early  Methodists  to  education  in  the  United  States. 

580.  Corson,  O.  T.    Booker  T.  Washington,  an  appreciation.     Ohio  educational 

monthly,  65  :  151-55,  April  1916. 

Address  before  the  Depcutment  at  superintendence,  National  education  association,  Detroit, 
February  25, 1016. 

581.  Holden,  James  A.    Emma  Willard:  a  sketch  and  a  letter.     Educational  re- 

view, 51  :  387-96,  April  1916. 

582.  Knight,  Bdgar  W.    Reconstruction  and  education  in  Virginia.     [Durham, 

N.  C,  1916]    36  p.    8**. 
Reprinted  from  South  Atlantic  quarterly,  vol.  15,  nos.  1  and  2,  January  and  April  1916. 

583.  Lombard,  Frank  Alanson.    Pre-Meiji  education  in  Japan ;  a  study  of  Japanese 

education  previous  to  the  restoration  of  1868.     Tokyo,  Japan,  Kyo  bun  kwan 
(Methodist  publishing  house)  [1913]    271  p.    8°. 
Bibliography:  p.;255]-257. 

584.  Spencer,  Paiiline  Wolcott.    The  contribution  of  Connecticut  to  the  common 

school  system  of  Pennsylvania.     Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  era  printing  company, 
1915.     74  p.    8°. 
Thesis  (Ph.  D.)— University  of  Pennsylvania. 

585.  Watson,  Foster.    Erasmus,   the  educator  of  Europe.    Nineteenth  century, 

79  :  569-84,  March  1916. 

An  appreciative  slretch  of  the  life  and  worlrs  of  Erasmus.  Apropos  of  the  pedagogical  work  of 
Erasmus,  the  writer  says,  that  he  was  In  reality  the  educator  of  the  educators;  his  gift  to  posterity 
consists  "  in  his  d  iscrimlnation  of  the  great  from  the  small  in  life,  and  his  insight  into  the  hierarchy 
of  the  various  claims  in  human  life."  He  was  no  narrow  specialist;  concentration  in  spedalind 
worlcs  produces  atrophy  of  ability  in  other  directions. 
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586.  Winahip,  A.  E.    Educators  as  I  have  known  them— (XIX)  Henry  Barnard. 

Journal  of  education,  83  :  339-40,  March  30,  1916. 
Number  one  in  the  series  on  United  States  oommissionen  of  education. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIOt^AL  CONDmONS. 

587.  Bobbitt,  Franklin.    Report  of  the  school  survey  of  School  district  number  one 

in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver.  Part  I.  General  organization  and  manage- 
ment.   Denver,  Colo.,  The  School  survey  committee,  1916.    116  p.    8**. 

Tbe  report  of  the  Denver  survey  is  to  be  presented  in  the  following  five  sections:  I.  General 
organization  and  management,  by  Franlrlin  Bobbitt.  n.  The  worlr  of  the  schools— elementary 
schools,  by  FranlcUn  Bobbitt;  hi^  schools,. by  C.  H.  Judd.  III.  The  industrial  survey,  by  G.  A. 
Prosser.  IV.  The  business  management,  by  F.  S.  Staley.  V.  The  building  situation  and  med- 
ical inspection,  by  L.  M.  Terman.    - 

588.  Bourne,  Bandolph  8.    The  Gary  schools;  with  an  introduction  by  William 

Wirt.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]  xix,  204  p. 
illus.    12*>. 

589.  Dabney,  O.  W.    A  star  of  hope  for  Mexico.    Outlook,  112  :  671-78,  March  22, 

1916. 
Gives  particular  attention  to  educational  problems. 

590.  Dewey,    John.    Organization    in    American    education.    Teachers    college 

record,  17  :  127-41,  March  1916. 

"This  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  second  of  the  series  of  addresses  given  before  the  staff  of 
Teachers  college." 

591. .    Our  educational  ideal  in  wartime.    New  republic,  6  :  283-84,  April  15, 

1916. 

Writer  says  that  when  we  learn  how  to  interpenetrate  a  human  sense  of  one  another  with  thor- 
ough training  in  scientific  method  and  knowledge,  we  shall  have  found  ourselves  educationally. 

592.  Bvans,  C.  E.    The  school  system  of  Germany.    Texas  school  journal,  33  :  9-10, 

36-39,  April  1916. 

593.  Flezner,    Abraham.    A    modem    school.    New    York,    General    education 

board,  1916.  23  p.  8**.  (Publications  of  the  'General  education  board. 
Occasional  papers,  no.  3.) 

Also  in  American  review  of  reviews,  53:465-74,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  modem  conoeption  of  education;  curriculum;  and  organization  of  schools.  As 
regards  the  curriculum,  the  writer  says  it  will  be  built  out  of  actual  activities  in]four  main  fields 
of  endeavor— science,  industry,  esthetics,  and  civics. 

594.  Grady,  WiUiam  E.    Experimenting  with  children  under  the  Gary  plan  in 

New  York  city.    Psycholosrical  clinic,  10  :  19-26,  March  15,  1916. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  situation  and  a  statement  of  the  mooted  points  in  the  plan. 

595.  Heboid,  Kurt.    Deutsche  erziehung  nach  dem  kriege.    Padagogische  studien, 

37  : 1-13,  heft  1,  1916. 
"The  most  important  task  for  the  future  will  be  the  training  of  a  morally  strong  race." 

596.  HUdebrandt,  Paul.    Schulprobleme  der  zukunft.    Akademische  rundschau, 

4  :  215-22,  January-February  1916. 

Reviews  critically  numerous  articles  appearing  in  German  periodicals  on  '^education  after  the 
war." 

597.  Eohbneyer,  Otto.    Neue  bahnen  in  erziehung  und  unterricht  im  zeichen 

dee  deutschen  idealismus.    Pftdagogische  bl&tter,  45  :  61-69,  heft  2,  1916. 
The  war  and  after  in  the  schools. 

598.  ICjouef,  Paul.    Influences  of  the  war  on  education  in  Russia.    Educational 

review,  51:  325-30,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  influence  of  English  and  American  pedagogical  ideas  in  Russia;  the  reform  of 
secondary  education,  etc. 
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599.  MuBselxnan,  H.  T.    Gary,  William  Wirt,  and  things  worth  while  in  education. 

Texas  school  journal,  33  :  20-21,  March  1916. 

600.  Muthesius,  Earl.    Das  bildungswesen    im    neuen    Deutschland.    In    Der 

deutsche  krieg,  heft  37.    Stuttgart,  Ernst  Jack,  1915.    36  p.    8^. 

Compares  cultural  liacOities  of  different  nations— libraries,  press,  etc.,  and  urges  expansion  of 
central  bureau  of  education  for  Germany  and  a  more  unified  school  organization. 

601.  Netschajeff,  Alexander.    The  study  of  education  in  Russia.    Journal  of 

experimental  pedagogy  (London)  3  :  267-75,  March  4,  1916. 
Concluding  paper  of  a  series,  published  in  the  March  and  June  (1915)  numbers  of  the  Joomal. 

602.  Pott,  F.  L.  Hawkes.    Some  problems  of  education  in  China.     Chinese  sttidenta' 

monthly,  11  :  310-15,  March  1916. 
Discusses  the  educational  reforms  recently  introduced  into  China. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

603.  Blakely,  Paul  L.    Learning  to  "don't."    America.  14  :  573-74.  March  25. 1916. 

Disapproves  'of  the  modem  school  tendenoiM  of  Montessori  and  Dewey  towards  ipontaneous 
activity  and  liberty,  and  asks  in  oondusion  if  we  are  not  forming  a  worthless,  criminal  generation 
by  refusing  to  teach  the  child  '<to  don't." 

604.  Bruce,  W.  H.    Principles  and  processes  of  education.    Dallas,  Tex.,  C.  A. 

Bryant  company,  1916.    298  p.     12®. 

605.  Dewey,  John.    Democracy  and  education.    An  introduction  to  the  philoso- 

phy of  education.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1916.  xii,  434  p. 
8°.    (Text-book  series,  ed.  by  P.  Monroe) 

Connects  the  growth  of  democracy  with  the  development  of  the  experimantal  method  In  the 
sciences,  evolutionary  ideas  in  the  biological  sciences,  and  the  industrial  reorganization^  and 
points  out  the  changes  in  subject  matter  and  method  of  education  indicated  by  these  develop- 
ments. 

606.  GoldenweiBer,  A.  A.    Culture  and  environment.    American  journal  of  soci- 

ology, 21:  628-33,  March  1916. 

607.  Jaekson,  S.  F.    Formalism  and  experiment.    Journal  of  experimeiital  peda- 

gogy (London)  3  :  237-46,  March  4,  1916. 
Concluding  paper  of  an  article  published  in  December  1915  number  of  the  JoumaL 

608.  Phillips,  Claude  A.    Fundamentals  in  elementary  education.    New  York, 

Chicago,  C.  E.  Merrill  company  [1916]    304  p.     12°. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

609.  Archer,  B.  L.    What  is  the  orthodox  view  about  attention.    Journal  of  experi- 

mental pedagogy  (London)  3  :  246-55,  March  4,  1916. 
Attempts  to  show  that  the  present  usage  of  the  term  is  vague. 

610.  Brown,  H.  A.    The  measurement  of  ability  to  read;  a  manual  of  directions  for 

giving  and  scoring  reading  tests  and  diagnosing  class  and  individual  needs. 
[Concord,  N.  H.,  The  Rumford  press,  1916]  55  p.  diagrs.  8**.  (New  Hamp- 
shire Department  of  public  instruction  in  cooperation  with  General  education 
board.     Bureau  of  research.     Bulletin  no.  1) 

611.  Cock,-  Albert  A.    Punishment:  the  adjustment  of  a  disturbed  equilibrium. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  3  :  275-82,  March  4,  1916. 

Continued  from  preceding  number. 

Bays  that  no  sound  educational  theory  can  be  fonned  on  this  subject  ''wholly  apart  ttom  ques- 
tions which  ^rtain  to  philosophy  and  theology  also." 

612.  Coover,  John  Edgar.    Formal  discipline  from  the  standpoint  of  experimental 

psychology.    Princeton,   N.  J.,   and  Lancaster,   Pa.,  Psychological  review 
company,  1916.    307  p.    8°.    (Psychological  monographs,    vol.  xx,  no.  3, 
whole  no.  87) 
Bibliography  :  p.  243^65. 
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613.  Haines,  Thoxnaa  H.    A  point  scale  for  the  mental  measurement  of  the  blind. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  143-49,  March  1916. 

"The  point  acale  proved  itself  a  much  more  eflectlye  means  of  rating  the  intelligence  of  blind 
papils  than  would  a  partially  available  jrear  scale  like  the  Binet-Slmon.  By  this  means  of  com- 
paring each  pupil's  mental  abOity  with  that  of  every  other  there  was  no  difiSculty  in  rating  each 
one  with  Caimess  and  determining  with  considerable  accuracy  who  were  feeble-minded.'^ 

614.  Kelly,  P.  J.    The  Kansas  silent  reading  tests.    Journal  of  educational  psy- 

chology, 7  :  63-80,  February  1916. 

615.  liyon,  Darwin  Oliver.    The  relation  of  quickness  of  learning  to  retentiveness. 

New  York,  The  Science  press  [1916]  *  60  p.    8°.    (Archives  of  psychology, 
no.  34) 
Colombia  university  contributions  to  phflosophy  and  psychology,  vol.  xxiv,  no.  3. 

616.  ICayberry,  L.  W.    Measuring  progress.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  381-87, 

March  1916. 

Results  ofteets,  in  the  schools  of  Wichita,  Kans.;  progress  inarithmetic,  spelling  and  geography. 
Statistical  diagrams  given. 

617.  Monroe,  Walter  S.    A  report  of  the  use  of  the  Courtis  standard  research  tests 

in  arithmetic  in  twenty-four  cities.    Topeka,  Kansas  state  printing  plant,  1915. 
94  p.  incl.  tables,  diagrs.    8^.    (Kansas  state  normal  school,  Emporia.    [Bulle- 
tin] new  ser.,  vol.  IV,  no.  8) 
Studies  by  the  Bureau  of  educational  measurements  and  standards,  no.  4. 

618.  Shields,  Thoxnaa  Edward.    Mental  growth.    Catholic  educational  review, 

11  :  304-18,  April  1916. 

619.  Stiles,  Charles  Wardell.    Memory  tests  of  school  children.    Memory  span  of 

1,585  white  school  children  (751  boys,  834  girb)  in  the  city  of  X.    Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1916.    10  p.    diagr.    8^. 
Reprint  no.  816  from  the  Public  health  reports,  v.  30,  no.  52,  December  24, 1915,  p.  3738-3745. 

620.  Taylor,  Nina  Q.  B.    Further  data  towards  the  study  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  3  ;  256-66,  March  4,  1916. 

Results  of  an  inyestigation  carried  out  in  a  large  primary  school  in  Sheffield,  England.  Inter- 
estli^  statistical  data  of  experiments. 

621.  Trabue,  Marion  Bex.    Completion- test  language  scales.    New   York  city» 

TeacherscoUege,  Columbia  university,  1916.    ix,  118p.    diagrs.    8®.    (Teach- 
ers college,  Columbia  imiversity.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  77) 

622.  Winch,  W.  H.    Additional  researches  on  learning  to  spell:  the  questions  of 

"transfer"  and  of  "direct"  versus  "indirect"  methods.    Journal  of  educa- 
ti(mal  psychology,  7  :  9^-110,  February  1916. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

623.  Bram,  iBraeL    School  children  and  the  moving  pictures.    Current  education, 

20  :  126-28,  130,  April  1916. 
^  TeOs  of  the  harmful  effects  of  moving  pictures  on  children,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 

624.  Kilnaterberg,  Hu^.    The  photoplay;  a  psychological   study.    New  York, 

London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1916.    233  p.    12"*. 
Indndes  a  discussion  of  the  moral  and  educational  aspects  of  the  photoplay. 

625.  Stratton,  George  M.    Girls,  boys,  and  story-telling.    Atlantic  monthly,  117: 

208-16,  February  1916. 
Ability  of  children  to  write  stories.    Psychology  of  the  suhject  studied. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

626.  Arms,  8.  Dwight.    Proposed  syllabus  in  Latin  two  years.    School  bulletin » 

42  :  143-44,  March  1916. 
AddnsB  beltee  the  Classical  teachen  assodation  of  New  York  state,  December  29,  lOU. 
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627.  Brealich,  Ernst  B.    Forward  movemeats  in  aecondary  mathematics.    School 

review,  24  :  283-97,  April  1916. 

A  reply  to  a  review  by  Prof.  Eugww  Smith  of  a  textbook  entitled  **  Fint-y«ar  mathematics  for 
secondary  schools." 

628.  Burke,  Bobert  B.    An  introduction  to  the  study  of  pictures.    Education,  36  r 

493-503,  AprU  1916. 

629.  Davis,  William  Hawley.    Vocal  training  in  the  secondary  schools.   .Engluih 

journal,  5  :  241-47,  AprU  1916. 
Some  suggestloiis  for  teachers  for  improving  the  speakhig  voices  of  secondary  school  papils. 

630.  Dodge,  Bichard  B.    Some  problems  in   geographic  education  with  special 

reference  to  secondary  schools.    Journal  ot  geography,  14  :  277-83,  April  1916. 
Excerpts  from  presidential  address  delivered  belbre  the  Association  of  American  geosrapheiB, 
Washington  meeting,  1915.    Printed  hi  ftiU  in  School  and  society,  3:  20-66,  Febmary  0, 1910. 

631.  Hippensteel,  H.  8.    Transitional  reading.     Education,  36  :  483-92,  April  1916. 

Writer  endeavors  to  show  that  reading  is  **%  subject  with  three  distinct  stages  rather  than 
two  and  that  It  is  the  middle  stage  that  oonstltntes  the  real  problem  for  solution'  tonlay." 

632.  Hosic,  James  Fleming.    A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  English , 

N.  E.  A.  commission  on  reorganization  of  high  schools.  High  school  quarterly, 
4  :  180-86,  AprU  1916. 

633.  Hubbard,  J.  W.    Supplementary  materials  for  teaching  geography  in  elemen- 

tary schools.    Worcester,  Mass.,  1916.     11  p.    8**. 
Reprinted  with  additions  from  the  Journal  of  geography,  January  1016,  p.  136-43. 

634.  Leiper,  M.  A.    Language  work  in  elementary  schools.     Boston,  Ginn  and 

company,  1916.    333  p.    12**. 

635.  McCain,  Bea.    The  future  of  the  class  play.     Education,  36  :  525-31,  April 

1916. 
Discusses  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  dramatic  pieces  for  school  pteeentation. 

636.  McCormack,  Thomas  J.    On  education  for  the  appreciation  of  art.    School 

and  home  education,  35  :  257-63,  April  1916. 

Paper  read  before  the  Faculty  club  of  Normal  university,  Normal,  HI.,  February  12,  1914» 
and  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  November  1915. 

637.  Norris,  Orlando  O.    Myths  and  the  teaching  of  myths  (I)    American  school- 

master, 9  :  97-109,  March  1916. 

Presents  "a  few  elementary  considerations  regardhig  the  nature  of  myths,  the  Justification 
for  teaching  myths,  the  method  of  presentation,  and  the  principles  that  should  guide  in  ths 
selection  of  myths  to  be  taught.'' 

638.  Padin,  Jos6.  The  problem  of  teaching  English  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  . 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Bureau  of  supplies,  printing,  and  transportation,  1916.  26  p. 
8®.  (Government  of  Porto  Rico.  Department  of  education.  Bulletin, 
1916,  no.  1) 

639.  Parmelee,  E.  W.    Some  comment  on  demanding  the  impossible.    English 

journal,  5  :  248-52,  April  1916. 

The  writer  criticises  the  demands  made  by  the  College  entrance  examination  board  in  the 
English  question  papers  for  191fi,  and  says  that  his  idea  of  a  fair  demand  is  "That  the  candidate 
shall  be  able  to  express  himself  on  thoroughly  familiar  subjects  in  such  dear  and  accurate  English 
as  to  warrant  his  admission  into  a  sphere  where  lack  of  such  ability  would  seriously  hamper  his 
effective  work." 

640.  Pazon,  Susan.    Latin:  a  live  factor  in  mental  insurance.    Classical  journal, 

11  :  401-17,  April  1916. 

A  well  written  and  interesting  plea  for  the  classics.  Numerous  quotations  from  teachen.  In- 
dorsing the  value  of  Latin  in  the  schools. 
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&4h  Sargent,  Walter  and  others.  Course  of  study  in  drawing  in  the  elementary 
school,  School  of  education,  the  L^niversity  of  Chicago.  Elementary  school 
journal,  16  :  412-23,  April  1916. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles.  Deals  with  general  principles  which  guide  the  instruction 
In  art;  spooiflo  aims  in  teeohing  drawing  in  the  elementary  school;  explanatory  statement  for 
drawing  in  the  elementary  school;  list  of  materials  used;  interests  in  drawing  as  expressed  by 
the  children  of  each  grade. 

642.  Sehiip,  Francis  M.    Elementa  Latina.    Catholic  educational  review,  11  :  322- 

29,  April  1916. 
To  be  continued. 
Suggestions  to  teachers  of  first  year  Latin. 

643.  The  Shakespeare  festival  of  Teachers  college.    Teachers  college  record,  17  :  142- 

55,  March  1916. 

See  also  the  article  on  Producing  the  festival  in  the  same  issue,  pages  156-66;  The  Shake- 
speare exhibit,  pages  167-76;  Elizabethan  hospitality,  pages  177-83;  and  A  bibliography  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  time,  for  schools,  pages  184-05. 

644.  Show,  Arley  B.    Present  tendencies  in  teaching  freshman  history.     History 

teacher^s  magazine,  7  :  111-16,  April  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  American  historical  association,  at  Stanford 
University,  Cal.,  November  27, 1915. 

645.  Smith,  Alexander.    The  content,  methcxl,  and  results  of  the  high  school  course 

in  chemistry.    School  science  and  mathematics,  16  :  289-302,  April  1916. 

Address  before  the  science  section  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association  at  Rochester, 
November  23, 1913. 

646.  Starbuck,  Eric  A.    By-products  of  the  English  laboratory.     Education,  36: 

504-13,  April  1916. 

The  writer  sa>'s  that  the  only  subject  which  oilers  an  unrestricted  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
mental  powers  is  English.  It  is  superior  to  history  and  geometry  as  a  mental  discipline.  "The 
books  read  in  an  average  English  course  in  preparatory  school  either  enter  or  give  excuse  for  enter- 
ing almost  every  field  of  human  thought." 

647.  Ward,  C.  H.    A  platform  of  grammar.    School  review,  24  :  271-82,  April  1916. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

648.  International   kindergarten   union.    Proceedings    of    the    twenty-second 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  16-22,  1915.     190  p.    8°. 
(Miss  May  Murray,  corresponding  secretary,  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  Marian  Barbour:  Influence  of  modem  educational  thought  upon  handwork  ibr 
young  children,  p.  93-102.  2.  Catharine  Watkins:  Practical  connections  between  aesthetic  and 
industrial  values,  p.  102-9.  3.  Qail  Harrison:  Modem  psychology  in  its  relation  to  discipline,  p. 
109-12.  4.  J.  A.  PufTer:  Positive  and  negative  education  of  children,  p.  123-26.  5.  Jennie  R. 
Faddls:  Relation  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  grades,  p.  126-34.  6.  R.  O.  Boone: 
Extensive  vs.  intensive  training  of  kindergarten  teachers,  p.  134-40.  7.  Barbara  Greenwood:  The 
development  of  the  program,  p.  141-45.  8.  Frances  Newton:  Religion  in  the  kindergarten— should 
it  have  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum,  p.  lfiO-54.  9.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  American  school 
peace  league,  p.  157-62.  10.  P.  P.  Claxton:  International  peace  through  universal  education,  p. 
163-64. 

649.  Atwood,  Nora.    Theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]    ix,  185  p.     12®.     (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

650.  Kilpatricky    WiUiam   Heard.    Froebel's    kindergarten    principles    critically 

examined.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1916.    xii,  217  p.     12°. 

"The  specific  aim  of  this  book  is,  first,  to  make  clear  to  the  outsider— to  the  general  educator— 
Just  what  doctrines  Froebel  did  propose  for  the  kindergarten,  and,  second,  to  ascertain  what  value 
attaches  to  these  in  the  li^t  of  the  best  current  theory." 

651.  Marah,  L.  Alden.    A  superintendent's  study  of  the  kindergarten.     Kinder- 

garten and  first  grade,  1  :  99-101,  March  1916. 

Results  of  an  investigation  of  kindergarten  and  nonkindergnrten  children  in  the  grades,  showing 
the  kindergarten  chfldren  to  have  the  advantage. 
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652.  Patterson,  Herbert.    Educational   principles   and    the  elementary  school. 

Educational  review,  51  :  342-54,  April  1916. 

Writer  says:  ''Educating  ahead  of  growth  is  both  wasteful  of  energy  and  abo  dangerous. 
Retardation  is  less  to  be  feared  than  precocity." 

653.  Winchester,  Almira  M.    What  the  kindergarten  does  for  the  young  child. 

Progress,  2  :  195-200,  April  191t>. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

654.  Favrot,  Leo  M.    Daily   program    of   the   one-room    rural    school.    ArkansaB 

teacher,  4  :  8-13,  April  1916. 
Gives  a  program  Ibr  rural  schools  and  suggests  a  course  using  yearly  alternation. 

655.  Williams,  8.  Horace.    The    Errol    coDBolidated    rural    school.    Elementary 

school  journal,  16  :  358-68,  March  1916. 

This  school  is  located  in  the  extreme  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural  life  in  the  state.  Endeavors  to  make  its  pupils  lovers  of  country  life,  also  to  establish  their 
work  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

656.  Oalifomia  high  school  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Berkeley,  California,   July  4-10,    1915.     199   p.     8**. 
(Elmer  E.  Washburn,  secretary-treasurer,  Oakland.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  O.  Williams:  The  pendulum  of  progress, 'p.  10-18.  2.  F.  W.  Thomas:  Report 
of  committee  on  survey  of  dominant  educational  movements,  p.  21-26.  3.  Meyer  Bloomfield: 
Vocational  guidance,  p.  27-31.  4.  E.  R.  Snyder:  Vocational  education,*p-  32-41.  5.  J.  C.  Temple- 
ton:  Report  of  committee  on  school  architecture  and  grounds,  p.  42-48.  6.  C.  C.  McCown:  Relig- 
ious training  for  high  school  pupils,  p.  .50-61.  7.  S.  G.  McLean:  Grading  in  high  schools,  p.  61-67. 
8.  N.  H.  Garrison:  The  cultural  and  the  vocational  in  the  high  school  program,  p.  94-M.  9. 
A.  M.  Cleghom:  Winning  the  silent  vote,  p.  99-105.  10.  T.  H.  Lodge:  Acooimtancy,  p.  105-10. 
11.  A.  F.  Payne:  Metal  work,  p.  119-26.  12.  C.  E.  Lowell:  High  school  economics,  p.  130-38.  13- 
M.  G.  l)c  Shazo:  The  Italian  language  in  our  schools,  p.  152-55.  14.  Jeanne  H.  Greenleaf:  The 
use  of  phonetics  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages,  p.  156-62.  15.  W.  A.  Cooper:  The  direct 
method  of  teaching  modem  language  vs.  the  indirect,  p.  162-70.  16.  A.  F.  Lange:  The  rural 
high  school;  its  mission  and  efHciency,  p.  175-86.  17.  B.  H.  Crocheron:  High  school  agricultural 
clubs,  p.  187-89. 

657.  ULinoiB.    Univenity.    BUgh   school  conference.    Proceedings,  November 

18-20,  1915.  Ed.  by  11.  A.  Hollister.  Urbana,  111.,  The  University  [1916] 
356  p.  8°.  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  13,  no.  21,  January  24,  1916) 
Contains:  1.  H.  A.  Hollister:  The  junior  high  school,  p.  9-14.  2.  Mary  E.  Hall:  The  modem 
high  school  library,  p.  14-20.  3.  C.  II.  Johnston:  Junior  high  school  administration,  p.  32-42. 
4.  H.  J.  Barton:  Latin  in  the  junior  higli  school,  p.  53-57.  5.  J.  H.  Neuion:  Social  science  in  the 
reorganized  high  school,  p.  57-61.  6.  W.  J.  Monilaw:  High  school  athletics,  p.  65-78.  7.  Louis 
Rettger:  The  teaching  of  physiology  in  the  high  school,  p.  105-16.  8.  J.  C.  Browne:  Synopsis  of 
investigation  of  preferences  of  lilgh  school  pupils  for  the  N-arious  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  of 
the  reasons  for  the  preferences,  p.  118-23.  9.  Lillian  G.  Berry:  Educational  measurements  and 
the  direct  method  of  teaching  I^tln,  p.  142-49.  10.  (3.  M*.  Pelton:  Reference  books  in  the  high 
school  commercial  department,  p.  164-69.  11.  Charles  Mcintosh:  Is  there  longer  reason  or  excuse 
for  attempting  high  school  work  in  one>room  rural  schools?  If  not,  what?  p.  171-73.  12.  Helen 
Murphy:  The  home  course  as  taught  in  the  high  school,  p.  178-83.  13.  Anne  Greene:  Problems 
in  high  school  sewing,  p.  I^^92.  14.  W.  M.  Smith:  The  report  of  the  annual  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English  for  1915,  p.  196-202.  15.  Mr.  Sibley:  Improving  the 
speech  habit  of  pupils,  p.  2a)-8.  16.  W.  F.  Book:  Vocational  education  and  the  high  school,  p. 
226-36.  17.  H.  O.  Rugg:  The  experimental  determination  of  standards  in  first  year  algebra,  p. 
242-71.  18.  E.  H.  Taylor:  A  bibliography  of  mathematical  works  suitable  for  hi^-school  libra- 
ries, p.  271-81.  19.  J.  S.  Brown:  Supervised  study,  p.  301-4.  20.  J.  L.  Erb:  Some  new  phases  of 
the  accrediting  problem,  p.  31^22.  21.  U.  S.  Parker:  Current  textbooks  in  civics,  p.  34^51; 
1  iscussion,  p.  352-53. 

658.  Davis,  C.  O.     High  school  standings  of  pupils  from  graded  and  ungraded  ele- 

mentary schools.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2  :  159-75, 
March  i916. 

The  results  given  in  this  article  were  obtained  from  computations  upon  data  secured  from  nine 
Michigan  high  schools. 
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659.  Detroit,  Kich.    Board  of  education.    Handbook  of  the  Detroit  junior  high 

schools  .  .  .  1916-1917.    129  p.    8°. 

660.  Judd,  Charles  H.    The  junior  high  school.     School  review,  24  :  249-60,  April 

1916. 

A  stnmg  plea  for  the  Junior  high  school.  Writer  says  that  where  it  is  pat  into  operation,  "it 
holds  chiMnii  in  the  schools,  equipping  them  for  life  in  aocordance  with  the  laws  of  their  natures." 
( Paper  read  at  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  association,  February  23, 
1916.) 

TEACHEBS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

661.  AndexBoxiy  David  Allen.    Methods  of  measuring  teaching  efficiency.    School 

and  society,  3  :  556-62,  April  15,  1916. 
DiscusBes  the  subject  under  three  headings:  purpose,  procedure  and  profit. . 

662.  Arnold,  FeHx.    The  measurement  of  teaching  efficiency.    New  York,  S.  Man- 

del,  1916.    vii,  284  p.     12**. 

663.  BreekenridgOy  William  E.    Judging  a  teacher  of  mathematics.    Mathematics 

teacher,  8  :  151-59,  March  1916. 
To  be  concluded. 

664.  Engleman,  J.  O.    Surveys  as  material  for  professional  study  in  teachers'  meet- 

ings.   Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  424-29,  April  1916. 

Writer  says:  ''The  method  of  measurtaig  the  achievement  of  pupils  through  the  application  of 
standard  tests,  illustrated  and  emphasiied  in  most  of  the  surveys,  is  one  which  can  not  foil  to  be 
profitable  to  the  teachers  of  any  system  taking  up  the  study  of  these  reports." 

665.  Judd,  Charles  H.    The  professional  significance  of  appointments  by  teachers' 

agencies.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  442-48,  April  1916. 

Writer  says  that  when  "a  teachers'  agency  is  not  guided  by  motives  of  public  service,  it  can  do 
great  harm  by  placing  poorly  qualified  candidates  in  positions  which  they  ought  not  to  secure." 

666.  New  York  (City).  Board  of  retii^ment.    The  seventh  report  of  the  secretary 

of  the  Board  of  retirement;  being  the  report  for  the  20th  and  2l8t  years  of  the 
New  York  city  teachers'  retirement  fund.  [New  York,  Press  of  C.  S.  Nathan, 
inc.,  i916]    269  p.    4*». 

Tncludes  the  report  on  the  teachers'  retirement  fund,  city  of  New  York,  by  the  mayor's  Com- 
mission on  pensions,  city  of  New  York,  1015. 

667.  The  professor  of  pedagogy.    Unpopular  review,  5  :  349-60,  April  1916. 

A  defense  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  against  criticisms  by  the  author  of  "If  I  were  a  college 
pnaident,"  in  January  number  of  Unpopular  review. 

668.  Stacy,  C.  B.    Bridgewater  normal  school  and  the  intermediate  school  move- 

ment.   Educational  conference,  1  :  1-5,  March  1916. 

Tells  how  the  Bridgewater  normal  school,  Massachusetts,  is  adjusthig  one  of  its  currlculums 
to  meet  the  demand  of  trainfaig  teachers  for  intermediate  or  Junior  high  schools. 

669.  ThoznaB,  A.  O.     A  more  reasonable  basis  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

Wyoming  school  journal,  12  :  199-203,  March  1916. 

670.  Wilson,  G.  M.    The  training  of  high  school  teachers  in  an  agricultural  college. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  8  :  180-86,  April  1916. 

A  paper  prepared  for  the  Conference  of  the  Commissioner  of  education.  Department  of  super- 
intendenoe,  National  education  assoolation,  Cincinnati,  1915. 

The  experience  of  the  Iowa  state  college  in  training  teachers  of  home  economics. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

671.  Aumer,  Clarence  Bay.    History  of  education  in  Iowa.    vol.  IV.    Iowa  City, 

The  State  historical  society  of  Iowa,  1916.    471  p.    8''. 

CONTBNTS.— pt.  I.  History  of  the  State  university  of  Iowa.— pt.  II.  History  of  the  Iowa  8tat« 
coUege  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.— pt.  III.  History  of  the  State  teachers  college. 
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672.  Benham,  A.  B.,  onJ  Johanson,  J.  M.    Liberalizing  the  curriculum.    Ameri- 

can Oxonian,  3  :  73-78,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  system  of  senior  scholars,  the  system  of  senbr  ejumiioatioiu;,  and  the  system  of 
tutorial  conferences  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

673.  Capen,  Samuel  Paul.    A  report  on  the  colleges  of  North  Carolina.     Raleigh, 

N.  C.  [1916]    12  p.     fold.  tab.    8°. 

674.  Hale,  Edward  B.    A  Harvard  undergraduate  in  the  thirties.     ITari>er'8  maga- 

zine, 132  :  691-702,  April  1916. 

Dr.  Hale  entered  Harvard  college  in  the  year  1S35,  at  the  *'arly  age  of  13.  He  began  his  journal 
in  1837.    lUustrated. 

675.  Hoyt,  Mary  O.    The  board  of  recommendations  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

School  review,  24  :  261-70,  April  1916. 

The  Board  is  maintained  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  "  the  benefit  of  all  students  who 
have  oeen  in  residence  three  or  more  quarters."  Through  this  channel  students  seek-  teaching 
positions. 

676.  Matacheck,  Walter.     University  teaching.    Journal  of  education,  83  :  313-14, 

&£arch  23,  1916. 

Oives  some  examples  of  poor  university  teaching. 

677.  SuzsallOy  Henry.    Inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  the  University  of 

Washington.    School  and  society,  3  :  469-73,  April  1,  1916. 

President  Suzzallo  gives  his  conception  of  a  university,  its  obligations  and  aspirations. 

678.  Warfield,  Benjamin  B.    Personal  recollections  of  Princeton  undergraduate 

life.     IV.    The  coming  of  Dr.  McCosh.    Princeton  alumni  weekly,  16:  623-25, 

April  12,  1916. 

Number  I  in  this  series  was  The  college  in  the  forties,  by  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  in  the  issue  for 
January  26, 1916;  number  II  was  The  college  m  the  fifties,  by  R.  H.  Nassau,  in  the  issue  for  Febru- 
ary 23,  1916;  and  number  lU  was  From  1858  to  the  Civil  war,  by  John  DeWitt,  in  the  issue  for 
BCarch  22, 1916. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

679.  CorBon,  0.  T.    School  survey.     Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  :  184-^8,  April 

1916. 

Denounces  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary  school  survey  is  conducted  and  tells  how  a  sym- 
pathetic and  constructive  survey  should  be  conducted. 

680.  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.    Effective  and  economical  supervision  in  the  small  cities. 

Better  schools,  2  :  52-57,  March  1916. 

"These  two  plans— a  supervising  principal  for  a  group  of  buildings  and  grade  supervision  for 
the  entire  city— are  considered  by  superintendents  who  liave  made  trial  of  them  not  only  more 
economical  but  more  effective  than  any  of  the  other  plans." 

681.  BLartwell,   S.  O.    Statement  of  organization  in  Kalamazoo  public  schools. 

Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  350-57,  March  1916. 
Discusses  equipment,  advantages,  limitations,  and  cost  of  the  system. 

682.  Newark,  N.  J.    Board  of  education.    Fifty-ninth  annual  report  for  the 

school  year  ending  June  30,  1915.     [Newark,  N.  J.,  1916]    294  p.    8^. 

Among  the  hiteresting  topics  presented  in  this  report  by  City  Superintendent  A.  B.  Poland  are 
the  following:  All-year  schools,  p.  50-72;  the  Gary  plan,  p.  85-102;  Newark's  plan  of  altematbig 
classes,  p.  102-6;  Testhig  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  (surveys  and  standards),  p.  123-38. 
Reports  on  the  Study  of  Newark  in  the  schools  of  Newark,  and  on  Vocational  and  industrial 
training,  are  contributed  by  assistant  superintendents. 

683.  Updegrafly    Harlan.    Uniform    records   and    reports.    School    and    society, 

3:473-80,  April  1,  1916. 

Read  in  the  City  superintendents'  section  of  tho  Pennsylvania  education  association,  Scranton, 
Deceml)er  1915. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

684.  Baker,  George  M.    School  discipline  of  today.     Kentucky  high  school  quar- 

terly, 2  :  2&-34,  April  1916. 

685.  I>eut8ch.e,  Abraham.     Some  broader  aspects  of  school  discipline.    Education, 

36  :  514-24,  April  1916. 

Says  that  teachers  should  be  trained  in  "  the  common  elements  of  child  hygiene,  to  result  finally 
in  more  cooperation  between  the  teacher  and  health  tnspe  'tlon  system."  Discusses  the  problem 
of  the  exceptional  child.    Ck>ntinued  from  March  number . 

686.  liucas,   James   Oscax.     Retardation.    Progressive   teacher,    22  :  13-14,  April 

1916. 

687.  MdCurry,  P.  M.    Improving  the  study  period.    Western  teacher,  24  :  247-52, 

March  1916. 
Suggestions  for  teachers  for  improving  the  study  periods. 

688.  Sears,  J.  B.    Time  allotment  in  the  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City.     Educational 

administration  and  supervdsion,  2  :  137-50,  March  1916. 
Bibliography:  p.  148-dO. 

689.  Stitt,  Edward  W.     Home  work  for  elementary'  pupils.    Educational  review, 

51  :  360-86,  April  1916. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  principals  and  assistant  principals  of  New  York  City.  Out 
of  616  replies,  564  votes  were  recorded  In  favor  of  home  study.    Cites  reasons  for  sucii  study . 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

690.  Alabama.    Dept.   of   education.     Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    With 

suggestions  for  the  erection,  repair,  and  equipment  of  school  buildings  with 
state  aid,  and  a  classification  of  consolidated  schools.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  The 
Brown  piinting  company,  1916.    88  p.    illus.,  plans.    8°.    (Bulletin  no.  52) 

691.  Betelle,  James  O.    Assembly  halls.    American  school  board  journal,  52  : 

11-13,  78-80,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  betterment  of  assembly  halls  in  general  appearance,  seating  accommodations, 
stage  arrangements,  lighting,  acoustics,  and  other  import^int  elements,  avoiding  recommenduig 
any  extravagances  or  unnecessary  costs. 

692.  Fitzpatxicky  F.  W.    Building  the  school.    American  school  board  journal, 

52  :15-16,  91,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  construction  of  school  buildings  principally  from  the  point  of  view  of  fire  pro- 
tection. 

693.  Todd,  John  B.    One-story  and  cottage  schools.     American  school  board  journal, 

52  :  20-21,  April  1916. 
Contains  a  table  showing  the  comparative  costs  of  one-story  and  cottage  schools. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

694.  Barker,  Creighton.    Health  supervision  in  small  town  schools.    Journal  of 

the  American  medical  association,  66  :  1188-90,  April  15,  1916. 

The  writer  says  the  only  way  In  which  to  have  health  supervision  universally  adopted  Is  by 
State  legislation.    "  Until  it  becomes  compulsory,  however,  the  small  towns  will  evade  the  issue." 

695.  Berkowitz,  J.  H.    Sanitary  school  surs^eys  as  a  health  protective  measure. 

[New  York]  The  New  York  association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor 
[1916]  -  9  p.    illus.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Modem  hospital,  March  1916,  vol.  VI,  no.  3,  p.  213-15. 

Qives  some  Interesting  iacts  disclosed  by  a  sanitary  survey  of  one  of  the  large  public  schools  of 
New  York  oity. 

696.  Hunt,  Caroline  L.  a7t(f  Ward,  Mabel.    School  lunches.    Washington,  Govern- 

ment printing  office,  1916.  27  p.  8°.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture. 
Fanners'  bulletin  712) 
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697.  Hunter,  George  W.    An  experiment  in  student  cooperation.    Outlook,  112  : 

704r-7,  March  22,  1916.    illus. 
Activities  of  the  sanitary  squad  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  high  school.  New  York  city. 

698.  Bose,  Wickliffe.    The  rural  school  and  the  public  health.    High  school  quar- 

terly, 4  :  173-80,  April  1916. 

"As  at  present  administered  the  rural  school  is  ...  a  menace  to  the  physical  weUhre  of  the 
child  .  .  .  and  to  the  health  of  the  community." 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

699.  Bigelow,  Maurice  A.    The  educational  attack  on  the  problems  of  social 

hygiene.    Social  hygiene,  2  ;  165-77,  April  1916. 
Discusses  the  teaching  of  sex  problems. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

700.  National  collegiate  athletic  association.    Proceedings  of  the  t^nth  annual 

convention,  held  at  New  York  city,  December  28,  1915.     88  p.    8°.     (Frank 
W.  Nicolson,  secretary-treasurer,  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  (onn.) 

Ck>ntalns:  1.  L.  R.  Briggs:  Intercollegiate  athletics,  p.  45-47.  2.  Albert  Lefevre:  fiMhedule- 
making  and  institutional  responsibility,  p.  47-61.  3.  R.  N.  Corwin:  College  ideals  and  athletics, 
p.  51-n56.  4.  Howard  McClenahan:  Athletic  standards,  p.  57-Gl.  5.  H.  A.  Garfield:  Athletics  for 
all,  p.  61-66.    6.  W.  H.  Taft:  College  athletics,  p.  66-71. 

701.  Hammett,  C.  E.    The  influence  of  athletics  upon  physical  education  in  Ameri- 

can colleges.     Educational  review,  51  :  355-59,  April  1916. 

Says  that  athletic  games  are  coming  more  and  more  to  displace  formal  gymnastics.  "A  dis- 
tinctly American  sjrstem  of  physical  training  is  in  process  of  development,  a  system  adapted  to 
the  character  and  temperament  of  American  youth." 

702.  Meylan,  George  L.    Report  of  the  committee  on  status  of  physical  education 

in   American   colleges.    American   physical   education   review,   21  :  155-57, 
March  1916. 
Summary  of  questionnaires. 

703.  Ziegler,  Karl.     K5rperliche  jugendausbildung  an  amorikanischen  stadtschulen. 

K5rperliche  erziehung,  12  :  13-16,  heft  1,  1916. 

A  summary  of  Cincinnati's  provision  for  physical  education,  by  the  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion In  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

704.  Allan,  M.  M.    The  teacher  as  social  worker.    Journal  of  experimental  peda- 

gogy (London),  3 :  217-25,  March  4,  1916. 

Presidential  address  delivered  to  the  Training  college  association,  England.  Says  that  "the 
function  of  the  teacher  as  a  social  worker  may  well  appear  as  his  most  Important  function." 

705.  Berkeley,  Gwendoline.    Some  impressions  of  Berlin  before  the  war.    National 

review  (London),  07  :  75-90,  March  1916. 

An  interesting  pen  picture  of  student  life  at  a  girls'  school  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  A 
social  study. 

706.  Hunter,  Fred  M.    (^ommunity  activities  as  a  means  of  motivation.    American 

education,  19  :  460-65,  April  1916. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  education  associatioh,  Department  of 
superintendence,  February  24, 1916. 

707.  Klemme,  B.  J.    Educating    for   peace.     American    schoolmaster,    9 :  120-23, 

March  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  the  public  schools  are  developers  of  sentiment  and  that  through  them  the 
teacher  has  a  wonderful  power  in  promoting  the  principles  of  peace. 
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708.  Morgan,  Alexander.    Education  and  social  progrees.    London,   New  York 

[etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1916.     252  p.     12''. 

Alms  to  show  the  part  that  education,  properly  interpreted  and  exerdaed,  may  play  in  removing 
the  barriers  to  social  progress  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  whole  body  politic. 

709.  Boaedale,  Blanche  Cole.    Community  centers  in  New  York  city.    Mother's 

magazine,  11 :  109-11,  April  1916. 
Why  they  are;  what  they  are;  what  they  do;  how  to  start  one  in  your  town  or  district. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

710.  Faddis,  Jennie  Bebecca.    The  school's  need  of  the  parent.    Inter-mountain 

educator,  11 :  8-12,  March  1916. 
Read  before  the  Montana  state  teachers'  association  at  Great  Falls. 

711.  Forbuflh,  William  Byron.    Guide  book  to  childhood.     Philadelphia,  G.  W. 

Jacobs  &  company  [1916]    557  p.    8^. 

712.  Holmes,   Elizabeth.    Co-operation   of    mother,   kindergartner,  and   primary 

teacher.     Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  1 :  111-16,  March  1916. 

713.  Kansas.    University.    University    extension  division.    Dept.  of   child 

welfare.  The  cigarette  problem;  a  plan  for  enlisting  the  boys  of  Kansas 
in  a  campaign  against  the  juvenile  use  of  nicotine.  Topeka,  Kansas  state 
printing  plant    [1916]    7  p.    8°. 

714.  Putnam,  Helen  C.    The  new  ideal  in  education — ^better  parents  of  better 

children.    Journal  of  education,  83  :  372-74,  April  6,  1916. 
Read  in  the  National  council  of  education,  at  Detroit,  February  22, 1916. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

715.  Brown,  Samuel  Winsor.    Present  legal  status.     New  and  proposed  legislation 

concerning  religious  instruction  in  public  schools.  Religious  education,  11 : 
103-8,  April  1916. 

716.  Coe,  George  A.    A  general  view  of  the  movement  for  correlating  religious 

education  with  public  instruction.  Religious  education,  11 :  109-22,  April 
1916. 

717.  Tenney,  C.  W.    The  Bible  and  the  public  school.    School  news  and  practical 

educator,  29  :  389-90,  April  1916. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

718.  Bonser,  Frederick  Q.     Is  "prevocational"  a  needed  or  desirable  term?    Man- 

ual training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  585-88,  April  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  there  is  expressed  and  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  term  '^prevoca- 
tknial."  The  junior  high  school  plan  meets  all  the  needs  of  the  "prevocational"  school  and 
removes  any  necessity  for  a  separate  development  and  a  separate  term. 

719.  Laselle,  Mary  A.     Book  work  with  a  special  class  of  girls  in  a  pre- vocational 

school.     Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  430-41,  April  1916. 

Descnbes  the  character  of  the  academic  work  in  a  home-making  school,viz,  the  Newton  voca- 
tional school,  Mass. 

720.  Bod^rs,  R.  H.    Manual  arts  lesson  plans.    Manual  training  and  vocational 

education,  17  :  592-602,  April  1916. 

"R.  H.  Rodgers  of  Stout  Institute  shows  why  successful  teaching  demands  daily  preparation, 
and  presents  typical  lesson  plans  illustrating  how  the  analysis  of  suhiect-mattcr  and  processes 
may  be  accomplished." 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

721.  Fleming,  Balph  D.    Railroad  and  street  transportation.    Cleveland,  0.,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    76  p.    front.,  platee, 
diagrs.    12^.    ([Cleveland  foundation.    Publications]  14) 

One  of  th«  25  seotlons  of  the  report  of  the  educational  sorvey  of  Clevetend  conducted  by  tbe 
Surrey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  In  1915. 

722.  Gowin,  Enoch  Burton  and  Whestley,  William  Alonzo.    Occupations;  a 

textbook  in  vocational  guidance.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  com- 
pany [1916]    xii,  357  p.    illus.     8°. 

A  combination  of  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  Information,  with  the  emphasis  placed 
strongly  upon  the  latter. 

723.  Jennings,  Irwin  G.     Vocational  guidance  in  colleges  and  universities.    Edu- 

cational review,  61  :  331-41,  April  1916. 

Recommends  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  guidance  bureau,  to  study  vocations,  students, 
parents,  alumni,  and  outside  interests.  The  head  of  the  bureau  should  "collect  tnfprmation  con- 
cerning as  many  vocations  as  possible  in  which  young  men  of  ambition  and  education  can  find 
openings." 

724.  Marten,  Charles.     What  are  the  vocational  guidance  bureaus  accomplishing? 

Better  schools,  2  :  63-67,  March  1916. 

In  summarizing  the  writer  says  that  during  the  past  five  years  the  vocational  bureaus  have 
made  considerable  progress  toward  awakening  public  sentiment  m  their  fkvor.  Steps  have  ben 
taken  toward  securing  a  deHnite  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  leading  occupa- 
tions, leading  educational  centers  have  organized  prevocational  courses,  vocational  schools  have 
been  introduced  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  placement  and  follow-up  work  has  be«i 
attempted. 

725.  Bighter,  Leonard.    The  curriculum  and  vocational  guidance.     Elementary 

school  journal,  16  :  369-80,  March  1916. 

Discusses  "a  scheme  whereby  vocational  guidance  is  brought  about  through  material  presented 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum."    Contains  bibliography. 

726.  Shaw,  Frank  L.    The  building  trades.     Cleveland,  0.,  The  Survey  conmiittee 

of   the   Cleveland    foundation,    1916.     107    p.    front.,    plates,    diagrs.     12®. 
([Cleveland  foundation.    Publications]  15) 

727. .    The  printing  trades.    Cleveland,  0.,  The  Survey  committee  of  the 

Cleveland  foundation,  1916.     95  p.    illus.     12**. 

Items  726  and  727  are  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Education  sur\*ey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by 
the  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  tn  1915. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION;  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

728.  Jarvls,  C.  D.    WTiat  shall  be  our  policy  concerning  gardening  in  the  elementary 

city  schools?    Nature-study  review,  12  :  174-78,  April  1916. 
Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  nature-study  society,  Cdumbus,  Ohio. 

729.  Landers,  J.  Alvin.     History  and  development  of  agricultural  education  in 

America.     Mississippi    educational    advance,    5  :  27-28,    March    1916;  10-14, 
April  1916. 

730.  Main,  Josiali.     Decline  and  fall  of  a  state  system  of  boys*  and  girls'  agricultural 

clubs.    School  and  society,  3  :  514-20,  April  8,  1916. 

A  description  of  the  state  .system  of  agricultural  clul)S  in  Oklahoma,  which  was  in^operation 
up  to  the  fall  of  1914,  when  the  federal  system  of  chibs  wassulstituted  for  the  state  system. 

731.  Randall,  J.  L.     Home  gardening  under  the  direction  of  the  public  schools. 

High  school  quarterly,  4  :  197-202,  April  1910. 
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COMMERCUL  EDUCATION. 

732.  Kamdel,  I.  L.    €!ommerciai  education  in  fingland.    School  and  society,  S  : 

541-49,  April  15,  1916. 

In  odDdusloD,  the  writtr  says  that  while  England's  "contribution  to  the  field  of  commercial  edu- 
cation has  been  slight,  the  period  of  experiment  has  begun  and  the  future  will  probably  see  a 
solatiaQ  characteristic  of  the  English  genius  when  applied  to  practical  affairs." 

MEDICAL  EDUCATIOK. 

733.  Ta^or,  Alonso  E.    The  present  and  future  of  the  medical  echool.    Alumni 

register  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  18  :  499-505,  March  1916. 

Address  deUyered  at  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Medical  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  4, 1916. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

734.  Aznezicaa  political  adenoe  aaaodatdon.    Abstract  of  final  report  of  Committee 

on  instruction  in  political  science.  American  political  science  review,  10: 
147-48,  February  1916. 

735.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  A.    Progress  of  the  movement  for  training  for  public 

service.    Public  servant  (Madison,  Wis.)  1  :  19-26,  March  1916. 

735,  What  is   civic   education?    National   municipal   review,    5  :  27&-82, 

April  1916. 

The  writer  says:  <'If  education  is  going  to  mean  anything  in  an  industrial  democracy  or  in  a 
social  democracy,  our  dtisens  must  understand  the  actual  function  of  the  Judiciary  and  its  actual 
operation." 

737.  McVey,  Frank  L.    The  relation  of  the  universities  to  public  service.    School 

and  society,  3  :  411-15,  March  18,  1916. 

738.  New  blood  in  civics.    Optimist,  2  :  73-79,  March  1916. 

Says  that  civics  should  be  taught  In  the  grades,  in  all  history  classes  and  in  other  classes,  but 
that  the  final  place  for  civics  is  in  the  senior  high  school  year,  because  before  that  period  the  pupil 
can  not  grasp  as  many  of  Its  more  profound  problems  and  because  he  sliould  go  into  the  world 
with  what  school  can  give  him  fresh  in  his  mind. 

739.  Preparation  for  citizenship.    Mind  and  body,  23  : 1-6,  March  1916. 

"  The  Wyoming  plan  of  mUitary  drill  Is  being  advocated  by  the  War  department  of  the  United 
States  ...  the  Wyoming  plan  really  has  very  little  of  what  generally  Is  known  and  advocated 
as  'Military  drill.' "  A  comparison  of  the  Wyoming  and  the  Philadelphia  plans  of  military, 
moral,  civic,  business,  and  educational  preparation  for  citizenship  is  presented  in  tabular  form. 

740.  BiiBsell,  James  EarL    Education  for  citizenship.    Teachers  college  record, 

17  :  113-26,  March  1916. 

"  First  of  a  series  of  addresses  given  before  th  e  staff  of  Teachers  college  with  the  aim  of  studying 
the  basic  principles  which  hiust  underlie  a  system  of  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  democratic 
society  such  as  ours.  An  important  topic  in  this  discussion  Is  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the 
relation  of  the  hidividual  to  it." 

741.  Teaching,  vol.  2,  no.  8,  March  1,  1916.    (The  school  and  the  nation) 

Contains:  1.  W.  £.  Myer.  Training  for  citizenship,  p.  &-Q.  2.  W.  £.  Myer:  The  American 
educational  crisis,  p.  11-15.'  3.  Anna  Brogan:  Teaching  civics,  p.  15-18.  4.  F.  C.  Walters:  Civics 
socialised  in  the  schools  of  Kansas,  p.  18-24.    5.  Anna  Brogan:  Every  day  patriotism,  p.  24-26. 

742.  United  States.    Bureau  of  naturalization.    An  outline  coiu*Be  in  citizenship 

to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  foreign  and  native 
bom  candidates  for  adult-citizenship  responsibilities.  Prepared  by  Ray- 
mond F.  Crist.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1916.    28  p.    8°. 
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BOT  SCOUTS. 

743.  Yang,  Y.  C.    The  boy  scouts  of  America.    Chinese  students'  monthly,  II  : 

337-42,  March  I9I6. 
The  principle  underlytog  the  boy  sooat  movement  and  how  It  works  In  America. 

MIUTART  TRAINING. 

744.  Field,  John  B.    Military  training  for  students.    Colorado  school  journal,  31  : 

6-6,  March  1916. 

Outlines  a  program  for  military  training  in  high  schools  and  ooUeges,  in  which  physical  training 
is  secondary. 

745.  Kurz,  E.    Die  militarische  vorbildung  unserer  jugend  und  die  schulhoffrage. 

Schulhaus,  18  :  42-45,  heft  2,  1916. 
Discusses  relation  of  military  training  to  physical  education  and  playground  space  in  the  schools. 

746.  Ward,  Henry  H.    National  defense  and  education.    Scientific  monthly,  2  : 

369-73,  April  1916. 

Discusses  the  duty  of  universities,  schools,  and  colleges  to  acquaint  students  with  the  broad 
unbiased  truths  of  military  and  naval  history. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

747.  I^ange,  Alexia  F.    The  problem  of  the  professional  training  for  women.    School 

and  society,  3  :  480-85,  April  1,  1916. 

Read  before  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  NovambcrS7, 
1915. 

Gives  suggestions  of  steps  that  seem  necessary  to  divert  a  larger  proportion  of  college  womeo 
into  other  occupations  than  that  of  teaching. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

748.  Conference  on  the  education  of  dependent,  truant,  backward,  and 

delinquent  children.  Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  Conference... 
Baltimore,  Md.,  May  10-12,  1915.  Eldora,  Iowa,  Iowa  industrial  school  for 
boys,  1916.    126  p.    8^.    (W.  L.   Kuser,  secretary,  Eldora,  Iowa.) 

Contabis:  1.  F.  H.  Bloodgood:  Self-government  in  the  Preston  school  of  industry,  p.  34-42. 
2.  H.  B.  Hickman:  The  reliability  and  value  of  the  Binet^imon  tests,  p.  58^7.  8.  CharlM 
Dunn,  Jr.:  Vocational  traJning,  p.  68-70;  DIscusslaii,  p.  70-77. 

749.  McDonald,  Bobert  Alexander  Fyfe.    Adjustment  of  school  organization  to 

various  population  groups.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1915.  iv  p.,  1  1.,  145  p.  diagrs.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  75) 

Contents.— Introduction.— Provisions  for  the  deaf.— Provisions  for  the  Juvenile  deUnqueot, 
unruly,  and  truant.— Provtsions  for  the  blind.— Provisions  for  dependent  and  neglected  chiklreD.— 
Provisions  for  the  feeble-minded,  retarded,  and  epileptic.- Provisions  for  cripples.— Provlstons 
for  non-English  speakhig  immigrants.— C pen-air  schools.— Provisions  for  speech  defectivea.— 
Provisions  for  the  exceptionally  gifted.— Ckmclusion.— Appendices. 

750.  Bitter,  Carrie  A.    The  use  of  methods  and  devices.    Psychological  clinic, 

10  :  13-18,  March  15,  1916. 
Methods  and  devices  to  help  the  defective  and  deficient. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

761.  Marquis,  Samuel  S.  The  Ford  idea  in  education.  American  schoolmaster, 
9  :  110-19,  March  1916. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  assoda- 
tion,  at  Detroit,  February  23, 1016. 

The  writer,  who  is  in  the  sociological  department  of  the  Ford  motor  company,  Detroit,  Hloh., 
tells  how  Ford  is  making  men. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

752.  Certain,  C.  C.    The  school  library.      Progrees,  2  :  18^94,  April  1916. 

Tbe  school  library  moYement  and  some  of  its  problsms. 

753.  Haaeltine,  Alice  I.    Methods  of  training  children  to  use  the  library  intelli- 

gently.   Public  libraries,  21  :  160-62,  April  1916.  ' 

754.  Johnston,  Charles  Hughes.    Library  work  and  the  public  schools.    School 

and  society,  3  :  408--11,  March  18,  1916. 

Stenographio  report  of  address  before  Illinois  state  library  association,  Urbana,  November  6, 
1915. 

755.  Jordan,  Alice  M.    Cooperation  between  the  public  libraries  and  the  hi^ 

schools.    Public  libraries,  21  :  163-65,  April  1916. 

756.  I«anib,  Oeorge  H.    Lessons  in  arrangement  and  use  of  Carnegie  tree  library, 

Braddock,  Pa.    Prepared  for  high  school  students.    Braddock,  Pa.,  1915. 
21  p.    8^ 

757.  Severance,  Henry  Ormal.    A  library  primer  for  Missouri  high  schools.    Co- 

lumbia, Mo.,  University  of  Missouri,  1915.    30  p.    8®.    (The  University  of 
Missouri  bulletin,    vol.  16,  no.  30.    Library  series  7) 

758.  Wilson,  ICartha.    School   Ubrariee  in  Minnesota.    Binding  and   mending. 

School  education,  35  :  18-19,  March  1916;  18-19,  April  1916. 

The  first  article  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  January  iasae  and  discussed  the  sabject  of  the 
school  libra^  room. 
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1906. 

*No.  S.  State  school  systems:  Legislatkm  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1,  I9M, 
to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  EUtott.    16cts. 

1907. 

*No.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.   Arthur  J.  Jones.    15  ots. 

1908. 

*No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  hi  its  relation  to  industrial  education.   Carroll  D.  Wright.   15  ets. 
No  &  Stetistks  of  State  universities  and  other  Institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1907-S.  .  "• 

1009. 

No.  2.  Admission  of  Qiinese  students  to  American  coUegee.   John  Fryer. 
*No.  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  publto,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  ig08. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Conmiissloner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
•No.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Oassiflcd  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.   J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

•No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  bi^er  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1906^.    5  cts. 

1910. 

*No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislatton  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oot.  1, 

1908,  to  Oct.  1,1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    25  cts. 
*No.  5.  American  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cts. 

1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts.  * 

•No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  Improvement  of  teachers  in  service.   William  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 

•No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
•No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
•No.  6.  Oradnate  work  in  mathematfcs  in  universities  and  in  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States.    5  cts. 
•No.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  universities.    5  cts. 
•No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States.   5  cts. 
•No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
•No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.   J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Lightner  Witmer, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
•No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstnicted.    Harry  E.  King.    10  cts. 
•No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1910-11.    5  cts. 

1912. 

•No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.   F.  Mntohler  and  W.  J.  Craig.   6  cts. 

No.  3.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
•No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.   5  cts. 
•No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  hi  the  United  States.   6  ots. 
•No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.   Harlan  Updegraff.    10  cts. 
•No.  7.  Educational  s^tus  of  nurstaig.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  ota. 
•No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.   William  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 

No.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  I. 

•No.  13.  Infhiences  tending  to  fanprove  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematica.   5  ots. 
•No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  taitemational  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matica.  10  eta. 
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*No.  17.  The  MonteBsori  system  of  education.   Anna  T.  SmJth.   6  ots. 

*No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Leiper.   6  ots. 

*No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  universltj  graduates.   Bailey  B.  Burritt.   10  cts. 

*No.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needa  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown.    10  cts. 

•No.  23.  Public  and  private  lilgh  schools.    25  cts. 

*No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  in  the  United  States.   W.  D.  Johnston  and  L  O.  Mudge.    10  ete. 

No.  26.  Bibliography  of  chfld  study  for  the  years  1910-11. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.   Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  ailtlvating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.   Zebukm  Judd.   6  ots. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teachtaig  of  mathemntics,  1000-1912.   D.  E.  Smith  and  C.  Ooldziher. 
•No.  30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.   Edgar  £.  Brandon.   30  cts. 
•No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912.    10  cts. 

1913. 

•No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatiolial  publicatioos,  January,  1918.    5  cts. 

•No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.   A.  C.  Vonahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.   6  ots. 

•No.  8.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.   Charles  R.  Handsciiin.   16  ots. 

•No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  E.  MaoI..ean.   20  cts. 

•No.  6.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.   February,  1913.   <  cts. 

•No.  0.  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools.   C.  U.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.   10  ots. 

•No.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.   Clarence  D.  Kingsley.    15  cts. 

•No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.   A.  C.  Monahan.   15  ots. 

•No.  9.  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia.   5  ets. 

•No.  if.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1913.    5  cts. 

•No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

•No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  elQciency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.  5  oti. 

•No.  U.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1013. 
•No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    IS  cts. 
•No.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.  A  preliminary  investigation  hi  a  typical  manufacturing  city,  Worcester^ 

Mass.    10  cts. 
•No.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.   10  ctE. 
•No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beckwith.    15cti. 
•No.  ».  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    10  cts. 

•No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913.    6  cts. 
•No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  ets. 
•No.  23.  The  Georgia  club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology.   E.  C^ 

Branson.    10  cts. 
•No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  hi  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.   Georg  EerschenstatDer. 

5  cts. 
•No.  25.  Industrial  education  hi  Columbus'  Ga.   Roland  B.  Daniel.   5  cts. 
•No.  26.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Sipe.    10  cts. 

•No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.   6  cts. 
•No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  hi  the  United  States.    Kendric  C.  Babcock.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 
•No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Brltatai.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts, 
•No.  85.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
•No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-lS.    10  eta. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publkations,  October,  1913. 
•No.  38.  Economy  of  tfane  in  education.    10  cts. 
•No  40.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 
•No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education.    10  cts. 
•No.  42.  An  experhnental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne.    10  cts. 
•No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  matert^  for  Its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  cts. 
•No.  44.  Organized  health  work  hi  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 
•No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913.   5  cts. 
•No.  46.  Educational  dkectory,  1918.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teaching  material  hi  Govemmeot  publications.    F.  E.  Noyes.    10  cts. 
•No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  cts. 
•No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  countiy-llfe  hig^  school.   A.  C.  Monahan  and  A.  PliiUipa. 

10  cts. 
•No. -SO.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  hidustrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann.    10  cts. 
•No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 
•No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.   5  cts. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  hidustrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  55.  legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relathig  to  education,  Oct.  1, 1909,  to  Oct.  1, 1912.    James  0. 

Boykin  and  WiUiam  R.  Hood. 
•No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght.  15  cts. 
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No.  89.  Bibliograpliy  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  00.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  liigher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1912-13. 

1914. 
•No.  2..Compn]9orr  school  attendance.  16  cts. 

*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  cnrrent  educational  publications,  February,  1914.    5  cts. 
•No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.    Meyer  Bloomfleld.    15  cts. 

No.  5.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 
•No.  6.  Kindergartens  hi  the  United  States.   20  cts. 

•No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  cnrrent  educational  publications,  March,  1914.    5  cts. 

•No.  S.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education.  R.W.  Stlmson.  15  cts. 
No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Aprfl,  1914. 

No.  10.  Physfcal  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin. 
•No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  ^ucational  publications.  May,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Royal  B.  Famum. 
•No.  14.  Vocational  guidance.    10  cts. 
•No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index.    5  cts. 

No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King.   50  cts. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  ot  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.   Roy  K.  Flannagan. 

No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    William  P.  Burris. 

No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  £.  Reber. 

No.  30.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    J.  A.  Ferrell. 
•No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1914.    10  cts. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Glynn. 
•No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Fo^t.    10  cts. 

No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges. 

No.  26.  Monthly  report  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 
•No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching.    15  cts. 

No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elizabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.    A.  C.  Monahan. 
•No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.   25  cts. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  L.  Walkley. 
.  •No.  33.  Music  in  the  publte  schools.    WiU  Earhart.    10  cts. 

No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  sbd  normal  schools.    Henry  R.  Evans. 
•No.  35.  The  trabiing  of  teachers  hi  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles  H.  Judd.    10  cts. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  II.  State  legislation,  schools,  agencies.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

Nc».  39.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  hi  Ghtud  Collie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
•No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914.   5  cts. 
•No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  iniblicatlons,  December,  1914.    6  cts. 
•No.  43.  Educatlona]  directory,  1914-15.   20  cts. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organisation  for  the  admhiistration  of  niral  schools.   A.  C.  Monahan. 
•No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.    J.  C.  Brown.    10  cts. 
•No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtzor.    5  cts. 

No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 

No.  48.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  G.  Rathman. 

No.  49.  Eflteiency  and  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 

191ff. 

•No.  1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  school.   Iris  P.  O'Leary.    5  cts. 

No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915. 
•No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915.    5  cts. 

No.  4.  The  health  of  school  ohildreiL    W.  H.  Heck. 

No.  5.  Organisation  of  State  departments  of  education.  A.  C.  Monahan. 
•No.  6.  A  stady  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Association.    15  ots. 

No.  7.  Accredited  secondlfry  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 

No.  S.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities.    Bird  T.  Baldwin. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record«of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1915. 
•No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1915.    5  cts. 
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No.  11.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains.   Nor- 
man Frost. 

No.  12.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Alabama.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

No.  13.  The  schoolhouse  as  the  polling  place.    E.  J.  Ward. 
•No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  May,  1915.    6  ots. 

*No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index,  February,  1914-Janaar7,  IMS.    6  ott. 
*No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1915.  5  cts. 

No.  17.  Civic  education  in  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in  Indianapolis.    A.  W.  Dunn. 

No.  18.  Legal  education  in  Great  Britain.    H.  S.  Richards. 
•No.  20.  The  rural  school  system  of  Minnesota.    H.  W.  Foght.    20  cts. 

No.  21.  SchooUiottse  sanitation.    WUUam  A.  Cook. 

No.  22.  State  versus  local  control  of  elementary  education.    T.  L.  MacDowell. 

No.  23.  The  teaching  of  community  civics. 

No.  24.  Adjustment  between  kindergarten  and  Orst  grade.    Luella  A.  Palmer. 

No.  26.  Public,  society,  and  school  libraries. 

No.  28.  Secondary  schools  in  the  States  of  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.    Anna 
T.  Smith. 

No.  27.  Opportunities  for  foreign  students  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.    Sanuiel  P» 
Capen. 

No.  28.  The  extension  of  public  education.    Clarence  A.  Perry. 

No.  29.  The  truant  problem  and  the  parental  school.    James  S.  Hiatt. 

No.  30.  Bibliography  of  educaUon  for  1911-12. 

No.  31.  A  comparative  study  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 

No.  32.  The  school  system  of  Ontario.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  33.  Problems  of  vocatlcoal  education  in  Germany.    George  £.  Myers. 
•No.  34.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1915  .  lets. 

No.  35.  Mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  commercial  and  industrial  schools.    E.  H.  Taylor. 

No.  36.  Free  textbooks  and  State  uniformity.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  37.  Some  foreign  educational  surveys.    James  Mahoney. 

No.  38.  The  university  and  the  municipality. 

No.  39.  The  training  of  elementary-school  teachers  in  mathematics.    L  L.  Kandel. 

No.  40.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1915. 
•No.  41.  Significant  school-extension  records.    Clarence  A.  Perry.    5  cts. 

Na  42.  Advancement  of  the  teacher  with  the  class.   James  Mahoney. 

Na  43.  EduoaUonal  directory,  1915-16. 

No.  44.  School  administration  in  the  smaller  cities.    W.  S.  Deffenbaagh. 

No.  45.  The  Danish  people's  high  school.    Martin  Hegland. 

No.  46.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1915. 

No.  47.  Digest  of  State  laws  relating  to  public  education.    Hood ,  Weeks,  and  Ford. 

No.  48.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1913-14. 

No.  49.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1915. 

No.  60.  Health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck. 

1916. 

No.  1.  Education  exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Intem&donal  Exposition.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr. 
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PREFACE. 


By  Joseph  Swain, 

Premdent  of  Swarikmore  College  and  Chairman  Committee  on  Salaries,   Tenure,  and 
Pennons,  NiUional  Education  Assodalion. 


Since  the  appointment  of  the  conunittee  on  salaries,  tenure,  and 
pensions  in  October  of  1911  there  have  been  published  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  it,  about  1,000  pages  of  literature,  chiefly  on  teachers'  salaries. 
The  report  of  January,  1913,  on  teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  living, 
was  an  extensive  study  of  economic  conditions  of  teachers  in  four 
representative  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country — namely,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Haven,  Atlanta,  and  Denver.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  1914,  No.  16,  *^Thc  Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching,^' 
was  a  detailed  statement  of  salaries  paid  to  the  several  classes  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Bulletin,  1915,  No.  31,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  a  comparative 
study  of  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  study  of  these 
three  publications  will  make  clear  to  any  impartial  and  enhghtened 
observer  that  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  not  large 
enough  to  provide  properly  for  the  numerous  financial  demands  that 
their  work  makes  upon  them.  (See  ** Teachers'  Salaries  and  Cost  of 
Living,''  pp.  234-235.)  The  overwhelming  consensus  of  view  of 
intelligent  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are  familiar  with  present 
conditions  in  the  United  States  is  that  not  only  must  salaries  be 
increased,  but  some  kind  of  a  retiring  allowance  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
sion or  annuity  must  be  provided  for  all  public  school-teachers  if  we 
are  to  have  a  profession  of  teaching. 

The  studies  thus  far  made  naturally  led  the  committee  to  the  study 
of  pensions.  The  subject  is  both  a  scientific  and  a  social  question. 
Many  pension  systems  have  failed  because  they  had  no  sound  eco- 
nomic basis.  A  system  may  have  a  sound  economic  basis  and  not 
be  in  a  form  acceptable  to  those  who  participate  in  it.  The  commit- 
tee has  brought  experts,  who  have  worked  out  the  scientific  basis 
on  soimd  economic  grounds,  and  the  teacher  and  public-school  offi- 
cer together  in  the  hope  that  we  may  have  better  pension  legislation, 
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both  sound  in  theory  and  acceptable  in  practice.  This  has  been  the 
purpose  of  a  series  of  conferences  held  at  Oakland,  Detroit,  and  in 
New  York  City.  It  has  been  foimd  that  the  subject  of  pensions  is 
little  understood  and  that  much  legislation  has  been  more  than  use- 
less. But  it  is  clear  that  by  cooperation  of  teachers,  officers,  experts, 
and  the  pubUc  a  safe,  sound,  and  efficient  system  can  be  secured  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  committee  this  year  has  been  in  two  directions. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  present  bulletin 
has  been  prepared.  The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  teachers'  pension  movement  in  a  brief  and  summajry 
way  and  to  collect  in  convenient  form  pension  legislation  for  public 
school-teachers  in  the  United  States.  This  bulletin  is  a  natural 
introduction  to  the  report  on  teachers'  pensions,  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  is  now  being  prepared  for  it  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Pension  and  retirement  legislation  for  teachers  has  developed 
rapidly  in  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Local  retirement  funds  have 
in  most  instances  given  way  to  State  systems,  and  there  has  come  a 
general  realization  that  some  plan  of  retirement  for  teachers  is  essen- 
tial in  an  efficient  public-school  system.  To  show  the  extent  of  the 
teachers'  pension  movement  in  a  brief  and  summary  way  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bulletin.  No  attempt  is  made  to  ai^e  for  or  against 
any  particular  form  of  pension  plan,  or  to  go  analytically  into  the 
history  of  the  pension  movement,  since  these  have  already  been  the 
subject  of  careful  study  by  competent  investigators.  In  the  past 
half  dozen  years  pension  literature  has  been  enriched  by  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  commission  on  old-age  pensions,  annuities, 
and  insurance  (Boston,  1910),  which  afforded  a  background  for  the 
careful  study  of  teachers'  pensions  in  the  same  State  three  years 
later;  by  various  Government  reports,  including  summaries  of  the 
pension  situation  for  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  of 
•which  the  more  important  are  Senate  Document  No.  823,  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress,  and  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  34  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  (Teachers'  Pensions  in  Great  Britain);  by 
"The  Teacher  and  Old  Age,"  Mr.  Prosser's  survey  of  teachers'  retire- 
ment systems,  which  is  especially  significant  in  its  statement  of  the 
case  from  the  standpoint  of  social  insurance;  and  by  the  numerous  con- 
tributions of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, which,  based  on  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of  col- 
lege pensions,  properly  emphasize  the  fxmdamental  actuarial  problems 
involved  in  the  making  of  pensions  for  any  class  of  employees.* 

The  present  bulletin  seeks  to  show  the  existing  situation  in  the 
various  States;  to  outline  the  plans  that  have  been  adopted,  and 
give  some  indication  of  the  results;  and  to  reproduce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  studying  teachers'  pensions  several  of  the  pension  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books. 

STATES  HAVING  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

State  systems  of  pensions  or  retirement  for  public-school  teachers 
are  maintained  in  33  States.  Of  these,  21  are  State-wide  in  their 
application,  6  affect  two  or  more  cities  in  the  State,  and  7  apply  to 
a  single  city  or  county. 

1  See  especially  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  (1915)  and  Bulletin  No.  9 
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The  21  States  having  State-wide  pension  systems  are:  Arizona, 
California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.* 


Of  the  other  States,  the  Alabama  system  aflFects  only  Mobile  County, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Mobile;  the  Colorado  law  covers  Denver, 
Pueblo,  and  Colorado  Springs;  Connecticut  has  separate  laws  affect- 
ing New  Haven  and  New  London;  and  Delaware's  system  is  for 

I  In  some  of  these  States  the  law  does  not  apply  to  teachers  in  cities  that  have  already  established  re- 
tirement systems.    (See  table.)  ^  t 
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Wilmington  only.  Pennsylvania  has  a  local  option  law  under  which 
11  cities  have  established  retirement  systems.  The  Kansas  law 
aflfects  "all  cities  of  the  first  class" — Topeka,  Kansas  City,  and 
Wichita.  Kentucky  has  one  law  affecting  Louisville  ("all  cities  of 
the  first  class''),  and  another  affecting  Lexington,  Covington,  New- 


port, and  Paducah  ("all  cities  of  the  second  class'').  The  Louisiana 
act  appUes  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  the  Nebraska  law  affects 
Omaha  only;  Oregon's  optional  law  has  been  availed  of  by  the  city 
of  Portland;  Tennessee  has  a  retirement  system  for  Chattanooga, 
and  the  West  Virginia  law  apphes  to  the  city  of  Wheelings 
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DATES  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

The  teachers'  pension  movement  is  a  recent  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  teachers'  retirement  fund  of  New  Jersey  dates 
from  1896.  The  Ohio  noncontributory  plan  was  adopted  in  1897. 
In  1907  Rhode  Island  established  a  State-wide  retirement  system  on 
a  noncontributory  basis.  Virginia  enacted  pension  legislation  in 
1908,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  in  1909,  and  Louisiana  in  1910. 

Most  of  the  development  in  teachers'  pensions  has  come  since 
1911.  Four  States  created  systems  in  that  year  (Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, New  York,  Wisconsin);  2  in  1912  (Arizona  and  Kentucky);  4 
in  1913  (California,  Maine,  Utah,  and  Vermont);  3  in  1914  (Ken- 
tucky— ^for  cities  of  the  second  class — Massachusetts,  and  North 
Dakota);  and  10  in  1915  (Alabama,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia). 

TYPES  OF  PENSION  PLANS. 

Contributory  systems,  supported  partly  by  pubhc  funds  and  partly 
by  contributions  from  the  teachers,  prevail  in  21  States,  13  having  a 
State-wide  pension  law  and  8  having  local  systems.  These  21  States 
are:  CaUfomia,  Connecticut  (New  London),  Delaware,  lUinoiSi 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky  (cities  of  the  second  class),  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Viiv 
ginia,  and  Wisconsin.  New  Jersey's  twofold  system,  comprising  a 
retirement  plan  supported  by  the  teachers  and  a  straight  pension 
paid  by  the  State,  is  in  effect  a  contributory  system,  the  teachers 
insuring  themselves  against  disabUity  and  the  State  insuring  them 
against  old  age. 

The  noncontributory  plan,  where  the  State  finances  the  entire 
scheme  without  the  aid  of  contributions  from  the  teachers,  is  in  force 
in  eight  States — ^Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Maine,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Tennessee.*  Although  six  of  these 
are  States  with  State-wide  systems,  the  total  nxmiber  of  teachers 
affected  is  not  large  as  compared  with  States  having  the  contributory 
system. ' 

The  teachers  finance  the  pension  system  entirely  without  the  help 
of  public  funds  in  Utah,  Michigan,*  Kentucky  (cities  of  the  first 
class),  and  Louisiana  (New  Orleans),  and  in  one  of  the  two  systems 
in  New  Jersey,  as  described  elsewhere.' 

1  For  New  Jersey,  see  preceding  paragraph;  see  also  Appendix  C. 

s  For  example,  Arizona  had  5  pensioners  In  1916  and  New  Hampshire  65. 
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PROVISION  FOR  REFUNDS. 

Few  States  make  provision  for  refund  of  money  paid  in  by  teachers 
on  the  contributory  plan.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  that 
refunds  the  total  amount,  with  interest,  in  case  of  death  or  resigna- 
tion. Indiana  pays  back  the  actual  amount  contributed,  but  without 
interest,  and  Utah  refunds  the  full  amount  at  death.  In  nine  States — 
Kansas,  Kentucky  (Louisville),  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin^-one-half  the 
amount  paid  in  is  refunded  in  case  of  death  or  resignation.  The  Illi- 
nois plan  allows  a  return  of  one-half  the  amoimt  contributed  if  the 
teacher  resigns  before  completing  15  years  of  service.  The  Kentucky 
system  affecting  cities  of  the  second  class  provides  for  a  refund  of 
tiiree-fourths  the  amount  contributed,  in  case  of  death  or  resignation. 
Five  States — Connecticut  (New  Haven),  Kansas,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  Viiginia — ^provide  for  full  return  of  all  amoimts  contributed  in 
case  of  dismissal,  Virginia  adding  interest  at  6  per  cent.  In  Delaware 
the  payment  of  refunds  is  made  optional  with  the  board  of  retirement. 

>  The  oonstltntionallty  of  the  Michigan  law  is  in  question,  however.    See  note  to  table, 
s  See  table. 
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ADDITIONAL   NOTES    ON    THE   TEACHERS'    PENSION    SITUATION 
IN  THE  VARIOUS    STATES. 

[Compiled  firom  special  reports  by  State  officials.] 

Arizona. — ^What  we  have  is  not  a  penaion  law  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term;  it  is 
more  of  a  direct  payment  out  of  the  State  school  fund  to  a  few  of  our  worthy  pioneer 
teachers  in  this  State. 

C.  0.  Cass,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Arkansas. — ^There  is  no  law  in  this  State  authorizing  a  pension  or  retirement  system 
for  school-teachers,  and  no  authority  in  the  law  whereby  such  system  could  bo  placed 
in  operation  in  any  of  the  cities  or  counties  of  the  State. 

Geo.  B.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Florida. — ^There  is  no  law  whatever  in  Florida  granting  pensions  to  teachers,  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  county  or  city  in  the  State  that  grants  such  pensions.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  a  bill  providing  for  teachers'  pensions  was  introduced  in  our  State  legislature 
and  received  considerable  support  but  did  not  pass. 

W.  N.  Sheats,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Georgia. — ^There  are  no  laws  of  State- wide  force  concerning  this  subject.  Any  local 
system,  however,  has  the  right  to  pension  teachers  if  desired.  In  two  or  three  places 
movements  have  been  inaugurated  for  this  purpose. 

M.  L.  Brittain,  State  Superintendent  ofS<^ools. 

Idaho, — ^We  have  no  pension  system  for  teachers  in  this  State.  This  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  State's  youth,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  our  State  are  young  and 
have  not  felt  the  necessity  of  the  pension  system.  Of  course,  as  the  State  develops  and 
our  teachers  serve  long  tenure  in  schools  in  this  State,  this  question  will  undoubtedly 
arise.  A  large  nimiber  of  our  teaching  force  are  transient — ^with  us  two  or  three  years, 
perhaps  a  little  longer,  and  then  they  move  on  to  the  farther  western  States,  to  Alaska, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  'our  teaching  body  Is  not  a 
permanent  one  by  any  means.  Consequently,  the  question  of  pensions  has  not  become, 
a  problem  with  us  at  all . 

Bernice  McCoy,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Illinois.'— The  Illinois  State  teachers'  pension  and  retirement  fund  was  established 
by  the  forty-ninth  general  assembly  and  the  law  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1915. 
It  is  still  rather  early  to  properly  judge  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  change,  extension, 
or  alteration  of  the  existing  plan.  As  yet  our  efforts  have  been  largely  occupied  in 
putting  into  operation  the  law  and  developing  the  system  of  administration. 

D.  F.  NiCKOLS,  Secretary  Teachers*  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Jowa. — ^We  do  not  have  such  a  law  [relating  to  teachers'  pensions]  in  this  State. 
An  effort  has  been  made  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  past  four  years,  but  so 
for  we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

A.  M.  Deyoe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Maine. — ^The  law  provides  that  pensions  shall  be  granteH  to  teachers  on  three  dif- 
ferent bases:  Those  who  have  taught  between  25  and  30  years  receive  $150;  those  who 
have  taught  between  30  and  35  years  receive  $200;  and  those  who  have  taught  more 
than  35  years  receive  $250.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  also  pro\dsion  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one-half  these  amounts  to  teachers  who  otherwise  meet  the  reqtiirements  of 
the  law,  but  whose  service  ended  prior  to  the  school  year  next  preceding  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1913. 

The  form  of  administration  is  simple.  Upon  presentation  of  proper  proof  of  age 
and  service  a  certificate  is  granted  to  the  applicant,  and  thereafter  an  application 
blank  is  filed  by  the  pensioner  at  the  end  of  each  three-month  period.    Upon  receipt 
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el  this  applioation  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  certifiee  to  the  governor  and 
council  the  amount  due  each  pensioner  and  payment  is  made  directly  by  the  treasurer 
of  State. 

Payson  Smith,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Massachusetts, — Most  of  the  teachers  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  system. 
There  is  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  teachers,  however,  that  a  disability  feature  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  law.  There  are  two  disability  bills  before  the  legblature  at  the 
present  time  and  also  a  bill  which  provides  that  the  interest  allowed  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  be  changed  from  3  per  cent  to  the  amoxmt  actually  earned. 

Clayton  L.  Lent,  Secretary  Teachers'  Retirement  Board. 

Minnesota. — ^This  is  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  law.  It  is  giving  quite 
general  satbfaction.  The  young  teachers  object  to  the  compulsory  feature,  and  teach- 
ers who  have  served  for  many  years,  but  who  quit  before  the  law  was  passed,  complain 
because  of  ineligibility  to  membership.  The  only  way  such  teachers  can  qualify 
is  by  returning  to  the  service  and  teaching  for  &vq  years  in  the  State.  It  is  too  early 
to  make  any  prediction  as  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  thus 
far  its  provisions  seem  to  meet  with  general  satisfaction. 

E.  T.  Critchett,  Secretary  Teachers*  Insurance  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Missouri. — ^We  have  no  law  in  Missouri  on  the  subject  of  teachers'  pensions.  St. 
Louis  has  had  a  system  of  pensions  for  some  years,  but  it  is  a  private  arrangement. 
Some  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  and  a  hard  fight  made  to  pass  a  law  providing 
for  a  retiring  fund  for  teachers,  but  it  failed  of  approval  in  both  house  and  senate. 

Howard  A.  Gass,  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Montana. — ^The  law  has  not  yet  been  in  force  long  enough  to  mak^  it  possible  to 
give  any  report  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  retired  under  the  law  for  at  least  three  years  yet. 

H.  H.  Swain,  Secretary  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board. 

New  Hampshire. — One  point  in  the  law  needs  to  be  amended.  Sectipn  8,  the  last 
paragraph,  states:  *' Preference  being  given  to  those  certified  as  entitled  in  the  order 
of  their  age."  Every  quarter  there  is  a  change  made  in  the  list  of  pensioners,  inas* 
much  as  the  $10,000  is  already  more  than  taken  up.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  drop 
off  the  youngest  on  our  list  if  pensioners  coming  in  since  the  last  payment  are  older. 
This  is  a  pretty  trying  situation,  and  in  some  way  will  have  to  be  amended.  We 
have  on  our  list  to-day  65  pensioners  and  15  of  these  are  under  the  age  now  when  a 
pension  can  be  allowed. 

Harriet  L.  Huntress,  Deputy  State  Superintendent. 

New  Mexico. — This  State  has  no  arrangements  whatever  concerning  pensions  or 
retirement  plans.  It  is  just  lately  that  an  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  legislation  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  pensions  for  teachers  in  the  not  distant  future. 

FiLADELFO  Baca,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 
New  York. — ^The  teachers'  retirement  plan  in  this  State  is  more  than  meeting  the 
expectation,  I  think,  of  its  most  ardent  advocates.  One  of  the  chief  factors,  if  not  the 
Duost  important  one,  in  such  pension  schemes  is  the  administration  of  the  fund,  neces- 
sitating conservative,  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  board  in  considering  persons 
for  the  annuitant  list.  Generally  I  believe  the  plan  is  meeting  not  only  the  needs, 
but  IB  having  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  superintendents,  and  other 
0chool  officials  of  the  State. 

E.  G.  Lantman,  Secretary  Teachers*  Retirement  Fund  Board. 
North  Carolina. — ^This  Stat«  does  not  have  a  pension  system  to  take  care  of  its 
teachers.    The  city  of  Baleigh  has  adopted  a  pension  system,  however. 

C.  E.  McIntosh,  Chief  Clerk,  Department  ofJEduoation. 
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Oklahoma. — ^We  have  no  leguUtion  providing  for  teachen'  peiifli<»iB  in  Oklahoma. 
I  do  not  believe  a  law  providing  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers  haa  ever  been  proposed 
by  the  legislature  in  this  State.  We  know  of  no  cities  in  Oklahoma  in  which  pension 
or  retirement  plans  are  in  operation. 

R.  H.  WiLflON,  State  Superiniendent  of  Public  In$truciion. 
Pennsylvania. — ^Under  our  constitution  pensions  can  only  be  paid  for  service  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  State  or  the  United  States.    For  tliis  reason  we  have  not  been 
able  to  pass  a  general  [teachers']  pension  law  for  the  entire  State. 

Nathan  C.  Schabfpbr,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
South  Dakota. — ^Thus  far  South  Dakota  has  made  no  provision  for  teachers'  pensions. 
The  matter  has  been  discussed  in  the  State  legislature  at  different  times,  but  no  act 
has  been  passed  making  any  provision  whatever  for  teachers  who  have  devoted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  to  the  State's  service.  We  have,  therefore,  no  pension  system 
of  any  kind  operating  under  State  management. 

G.  H.  Luoo,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Texas. — ^Texas  has  never  enacted  any  laws  relative  to  teachers'  pensions  or  retire- 
ment funds.    In  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  school  communities  in  this  State  that 
have  in  operation  any  such  plan. 

W.  F.  DouoBTY,  State  Superintendent  of  Edueation. 
Utah. — ^While  the  law  under  which  the  teachers'  retirement  association  was  organ- 
ized was  passed  in  1913,  the  actual  organizing  of  the  association  did  not  take  place 
until  1915.    It  is  not  possible,  so  soon  after  the  organization,  to  say  just  how  the  law 
will  be  received. 

E.  G.  GowANs,  Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Virginia, — ^The  investment  of  the  permanent  pension  fund  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  board  of  education.  AH  money  collected  is  turned  over  to  the  second 
auditor  of  Virginia  and  is  deposited  by  him  with  the  State  treasurer .  Bonds  belonging 
to  the  permanent  fund  are  deposited  with  the  second  auditor  for  safekeeping.  All 
money  is  disbursed  by  warrant,  drawn  on  second  auditor  and  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Our  system  has  proved  quite  satisfactory  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those 
teachers  who  have  been  forced  to  retire  from  active  service. 

R.  0.  Stearnbs,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Washington. — Our  pension  bill  was  voted  down  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature; 
so  that  we  have  no  law  at  all  on  school  pensions.  There  is  no  city  in  our  State  that 
has  a  pension  or  retirement  plan.  We  will  continue  our  effort  until  we  secure  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  JosBPRms  0.  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Wisconsin. — The  law  seems  to  be  giving  quite  general  satisfaction  in  the  State  and 
during  the  recent  legislature  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  for  retaining  the  law  and 
strengthening  it  in  such  wa>n9  as  were  found  necessary. 

R.  E.  Loveland,  Secretary  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Wyoming. — ^Wyoming  has  no  system  of  teachers'  pensions  in  force  either  as  a  State 

institution  or  established  locally  in  any  county  or  community.    There  has  been  some 

agitation  for  the  past  few  years  looking  toward  the  passage  of  some  legislation  which 

would  create  such  a  retirement  fund,  but  as  yet  nothing  definite  has  been  accomi^hed. 

Edfth  K.  0.  Clark,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


TYPICAL  PBNSION  AND  RETIREMENT  LAWS. 


MASSACHUSETTS  »  (1913). 

Section  1.  The  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  this  act,  unless  a  different 
meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  context,  shall  have  the  folloTvlng  meanings: 

(1)  "Retirement  system  "  shall  mean  the  arrangement  provided  in  this  act  for  pay- 
ment of  annuities  and  pensions  to  teachers. 

(2)  "Annuities"  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  contributions  from 
teachers. 

(3)  "Pensions"  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  contributions  from  the 
Commonwealth . 

(4)  "Teacher"  shall  mean  any  teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  or  superintendent 
employed  by  a  school  committee,  or  board  of  trustees,  in  a  public  day  school  within 
the  Commonwealth. 

(5)  "Public  school"  shall  mean  any  day  school  conducted  within  this  Common- 
wealth under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  a  duly  elected  school  committee, 
and  also  any  day  school  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  1911. 

(6)  "Regular  interest"  shall  mean  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
annually  on  the  last  day  of  December  of  each  year. 

(7)  "Retirement  board "  shall  mean  the  teachers*  retirement  board,  as  prov-ided  in 
section  4  of  this  act. 

(8)  "Retirement  association"  shall  mean  the  teachers*  retirement  association,  as 
proxdded  in  section  3  of  this  act. 

(9)  "Expense  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  pro\dded  for  in  paragraph  numbered  I 
in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(10)  "Annuity  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  numbered 
2  in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(11)  "Pension  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  numbered  3 
in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(12)  "School  year"  shall  mean  the  12  months  from  the  let  day  of  July  of  any 
year  to  the  3(Hh  of  June  next  succeeding. 

(13)  "Assessment "  shall  mean  the  annual  payments  to  the  annuity  fund  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A   TEACHERS'   RETIREMENT  SYSTEM. 

Sec.  2.  A  teachers'  retirement  system  shall  be  established  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
1914. 

TEACHERS*   RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Sec  3.  A  teachers*  retirement  aasociation  shall  be  oi^ganized  among  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  as  follows: 

(1)  All  teachers,  except  those  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  who  enter 
the  service  of  the  public  schools  for  the  first  time  on  or  after  July  1, 1914,  shall  become 
thereby  members  of  the  association. 

1  Contributory  plan. 
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(2)  All  teachers,  except  those  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  who  shall 
have  entered  the  service  of  the  public  schools  before  June  30, 1914,  may,  at  any  time 
between  July  1,  1914,  and  September  30,  1914,  upon  application  in  writing  to  the 
commissioner  of  educ&tion,  become  members  of  the  retirement  association.  Any 
teacher  failing  to  do  so  may  thereafter  become  a  member  of  the  retirement  associa- 
tion by  paying  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  assessments,  together  with  regular  interest 
thereon,  that  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  joined  the  retirement  association  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1914. 

(3)  Teachers  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  not  be 
included  as  members  of  the  retirement  association. 

STATE  teachers'   RETIHEMENT  BOARD. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  The  management  of  the  retirement  system  is  hereby  vested  in  the 
teachers'  retirement  board,  consisting  of  seven  members— the  insurance  commis- 
sioner for  the  Commonwealth,  the  bank  commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth,  the 
conunissioner  of  education  for  the  Commonwealth,  three  members  of  the  retirement 
association,  and  one  other  person.  Upon  organization  of  the  retirement  association 
the  members  thereof  shall  elect  from  among  their  number,  in  a  manner  to  be  approved 
by  the  insurance  commissioner,  the  bank  commiasioner,  and  the  commissioner  of 
education,  three  persons  to  serve  upon  the  retirement  board,  one  member  to  serve  for 
one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years;  and  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
retirement  association  shall  elect  annually  from  among  their  number,  in  a  manner  to 
be  approved  by  the  retirement  board,  one  person  to  serve  upon  the  retirement  board 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  seventh  member  of  the  retirement  board  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  other  six  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year.  On  a  vacancy 
occurring  on  the  board,  a  successor  of  such  person  whose  place  has  become  vacant 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
election.  Until  the  organization  of  the  retirement  association  and  the  election  of 
three  representatives  therefrom,  the  insurance  commissioner,  the  bank  commissioner, 
and  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  empowered  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
retiremeut  board. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  retirement  board  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbiu^ed  from  the  expense  fund  of  the  retirement  association  for  any 
expenditures  or  loss  of  salary  or  wages  which  they  may  incur  through  serving  on  the 
board .  All  claims  for  reimbursement  on  this  account  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council. 

(3)  The  retirement  board  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  employ  a  secretary  who  shall  give 
a  bond  in  such  amount  as  the  board  shall  approve,  and  clerical  and  other  assistance' 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  council. 

(4)  The  retirement  board  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  retirement  allowances 
and  such  other  expenditures  as  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(5)  The  retirement  board  shall  adopt  for  the  retirement  system  one  or  more  mortality 
tables,  and  shall  determine  what  rates  of  interest  shall  be  established  in  connection 
with  such  tables,  and  may  later  modify  such  tables  or  prescribe  other  tables  to  repre- 
sent more  accurately  the  expense  of  the  retirement  system,  or  may  change  such  rates 
of  interest,  and  may  determine  the  application  of  the  changes  made. 

(6)  The  retirement  board  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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CREATION   OF' FUNDS. 

Sec.  5.  The  fundfi  of  the  retirement  system  shall  consist  of  an  expense  fund,  an 
annuity  fund,  and  a  penmon  fund. 

(1)  The  expense  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
general  court  from  year  to  year  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  retirement  board  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  administration  of  this  act,  exclusive  of  the  payment  of 
retirement  allowances. 

(2)  The  annuity  fund  shall  consist  of  assessments  paid  by  members  of  the  retire- 
ment association  and  interest  derived  from  investments  of  the  annuity  f\md.  Each 
member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  pay  into  the  annuity  fund,  by  deduction 
from  his  salary  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  9,  paragraph  5,  of  this  act,  such 
asseesments  upon  his  salary  as  may  be  determined  by  the  retirement  board .  The  rate 
of  assessment  shall  be  established  by  the  retirement  board  on  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year  after  a  prior  notice  of  at  least  three  months,  and  shall  at  any  given  time 
be  uniform  for  all  members  of  the  retirement  association,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  3 
per  cent  nor  more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  members*  salary :  Provided^  however,  That  when 
the  total  simi  of  asseesments  on  the  salary  of  any  member  at  the  rate  established  by  the 
retirement  board  would  amount  to  more  than  $100  or  less  than  $35  for  any  school  year, 
such  member  shall  in  lieu  of  assessments  at  the  regular  rate  be  assessed  $100  a  year  or 
$35  a  year  as  the  case  may  be,  payable  in  equal  installments  to  be  assessed  for  the 
number  of  months  during  which  the  schools  of  the  community  in  which  such  member 
is  employed  are  commonly  in  session.  Any  member  df  the  retirement  association 
who  ^11  for  30  years  have  paid  regular  assessments  to  the  annuity  fund  as  provided 
herein,  shall  be  exempt  from  further  assessments;  but  such  member  may  tiiereafter, 
if  he  so  elects,  continue  to  pay  his  assessments  to  the  fund.  No  member  so  electing 
shall  pay  further  assessments  after  the  total  sum  of  assessments  paid  by  him  shall  at 
any  time  have  amounted,  with  regular  interest,  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  $500  at  age  60;  and  interest  thereafter  accruing  shall  be  paid  to  the  member 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

(3)  The  pension  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
general  court  from  time  to  time  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  retirement  board  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  pensions  provided  for  in  this  act. 

PAYMENT  OF  RETIREMENT  ALLOWANCES. 

Sec  6.  (1)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  may  retire  from  service  in 
the  public  schools  on  attaining  the  age  of  60  years,  or,  at  any  time  thereafter,  if  inca- 
pable of  rendering  satisfactory  service  as  a  teacher,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
retirement  board,  be  retired  by  the  employing  school  committee. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  on  attaining  the  age  of  70  years  shall 
be  retired  from  service  in  the  public  schools. 

(3)  A  member  of  the  retirement  association  after  his  retirement  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
annuity  fund,  as  he  shall  elect  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  on  the  basis  of  tables 
adopted  by  the  retirement  board — (a)  An  annuity  payable  in  quarterly  payments, 
to  which  the  sum  of  his  assessments  under  section  5,  paragraph  (2),  with  r^ular 
interest  thereon,  shall  entitle  him;  or  (6)  an  annuity  of  less  amount,  as  determined 
by  the  retirement  board  for  the  annuitants  electing  such  option,  payable  in  quarterly 
payments,  with  the  provision  that  if  the  annuitant  dies  before  receiving  payments 
equal  to  the  sum  of  his  assessments  under  section  5,  paragraph  (2),  with  regular  interest, 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  the  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  said  payments 
and  the  amount  of  his  contributions  with  regular  interest  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal 
representatives. 
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(4)  Any  member  of  the  retiremeat  aaaociation  receiving  payments  of  an  annuity 
ae  provided  in  paragraph  numbered  (3)  of  this  section  shall,  if  not  rendered  ineligible 
therefor  by  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  act,  receive  vith  each  quarterly  payment 
of  his  annuity  an  equal  amount  to  be  paid  from  the  peneion  fund  as  directed  by  the 
retirement  board. 

(5)  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  become  a  member  of  the  retirement  assodatioii 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  numbered  (2)  of  8ecti<»i  3,  and  who  shall  have 
served  15  years  or  more  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  less  than  five 
of  which  shall  immediately  precede  retirement,  shall,  on  retiring  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  retirement  allowance 
as  follows:  (a)  Such  annuity  and  pension  as  mny  he  due  under  the  provisions  of 
paragrapha  numbered  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  section;  (6)  an  additional  pension  to  such  an 
amount  that  the  sum  of  this  additional  pension  and  the  pension  provided  in  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  section  shall  equal  the  pension  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  if  he  had  paid  30  assessments  on  his  average  yearly  wage  for 
the  15  years  preceding  his  retirement  and  at  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment: Provided,  <1)  That  if  his  term  of  service  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  have  been 
over  30  years  the  thirty  assessments  shall  be  reckoned  as  having  begun  at  the  time  of 
his  entering  service  and  aa  drawing  regular  interest  until  the  time  of  retirement; 
And  further  provided,  (2)  that  if  the  sum  of  such  additional  pension  together  with  the 
annuity  and  pension  provided  for  by  paragraphs  numbered  (3)  and  (4)  of  l^iis  section 
is  less  than  $300  in  any  one  year,  an  additional  sum  sufficient  to  make  an  annual 
retirement  allowance  of  $300  shall  be  paid  from  the  pension  fund. 

(6)  If  at  any  time  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  consult  the  mginal  rec<M^ 
as  to  wages  received  by  a  member  during  any  period,  the  retirement  board  shall 
determine  the  pension  to  be  paid  under  paragraph  numbered  (5)  (6)  of  this  section  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  they  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

WITHDRAW A^i  AND   REIN8TATBMSNT. 

Sec.  7.  (1)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  withdrawing  from  service 
in  the  public  schools  before  becoming  eligible  to  retirement  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  annuity  fund  all  amounts  contributed  as  assessments,  together  with  regular 
interest  thereon,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  If  such  withdrawal  shall  take  place  before  10  annual  asseoBments  have  been  paid , 
the  total  amount  to  which  such  member  is  entitled  as  determined  by  the  retirement 
board  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  four  annual  installments. 

(3)  If  such  withdrawal  shall  take  place  after  10  annual  assessments  have  been  paid 
the  amount  so  refunded  shall  be  in  the  form  of  such  annuity  for  life  based  on  the  con- 
tributions of  such  member,  together  with  regular  interest  thereon,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  retirement  boajd  according  to  its  annuity  tables,  or  in  four  annua 
installments,  as  such  members  may  elect. 

(4)  If  a  member  of  the  association  withdrawing  and  receiving  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  numbered  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  shall  die  before  the  amount 
of  such  payments  equals  the  amount  of  his  contributions  to  the  annuity  fund  with 
regular  interest,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  such  payments  and  l^e  amount 
of  his  contributions  with  regular  interest  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  representatives. 

(5)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  who  shall  have  withdrawn  from  service 
in  the  public  schools  shall,  on  being  reemployed  in  the  public  schools,  be  reinstatec^ 
in  the  retirement  association  in  accordance  with  such  plans  for  reinstatement  as  the 
retirement  board  shall  adopt. 

(6)  If  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  die  before  retirement,  the  full 
amount  of  his  contributions  to  the  annuity  fund  with  regular  interest  to  the  day 
of  his  death  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  representatives.  ^  ^ 
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TAXATION,  ATTACHMENTS^  AND  ASSIGNMENTS.    . 

&EC.  8.  That  portion  of  the  salary  or  wages  of  a  member  deducted  or  to  be  deducted 
under  this  act,  the  right  of  a  member  to  an  annuity  or  pension,  and  all  his  rights  in  the 
funds  of  the  retirement  system  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  from  the  operation 
of  any  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  and  shall  not  be  attached  or  taken 
ujKm  execution  or  other  process  of  any  court.  No  assignment  of  any  right  in  or  to 
said  funds  shall  be  valid.  The  funds  of  the  retirement  system,  so  far  as  invested  in 
personal  property,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Sec  9.  (1)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth 
^11,  before  employing  in  any  teaching  2>osition  any  person  to  whom  this  act  may 
apply,  notify  such  person  of  his  duties  and  obligations  under  this  act  as  a  condition 
of  his  employment. 

(2)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year  the  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city 
in  the  Commonwealth  shall  cretify  to  the  retirement  board  the  names  of  all  teachers 
to  whom  this  act  shall  apply. 

(3)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  calendar  month,  notify  the  retirement  board  of  the  employment  of 
new  teachers,  removals,  withdrawals,  changes  in  salary  of  teachers,  that  shall  have 
occurred  during  the  month  preceding. 

(4)  Under  the  direction  of  the  retirement  board  the  school  committee  of  each  town 
or  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  furnish  such  other  information  as  the  hoard  may 
require  relevant  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  board. 

(5)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall,  as 
directed  by  the  retirement  board,  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  salary  due  each 
teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  such  amoimts  as  are  due 
as  contzibutionB  to  the  annuity  fund  as  prescribed  in  this  act,  shall  send  to  the  treas- 
urer of  said  town  or  city  a  statement  as  voucher  for  such  deductions,  and  shall  send 
•  duplicate  statement  to  the  secretary  of  the  retirement  board. 

(6)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  keep 
Buch  records  as  the  retirement  board  may  require. 

DUTIES   OF  BOARDS   OF  TRUSTEES. 

Sec.  10.  In  administering  this  act  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  schools  conducted 
in  accordance  with  chapter  471  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1911,  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
said  schools  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  perform  all  the  duties  prescribed 
for  school  committees  under  this  act. 

CUSTODY  AND  INVESTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

Sec.  11.  (1)  The  treasurer  of  each  town  or  city  in  the  Commonwealth  on  receipt 
from  the  school  committee  or  board  of  trustees  of  the  voucher  for  deductions  from  the 
teachers'  salaries  provided  for  in  section  9  shall  transmit,  monthly,  the  amounts 
specified  in  such  voucher  to  the  secretary  of  the  retirement  board. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  the  retirement  board  shall  monthly  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth  all  sums  collected  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  All  funds  of  the  retirement  system  shall  be  in  custody  and  chaige  of  the  treas- 
'uier  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  treasurer  shall  invest  such  funds  as  are  not  re* 
'quired  for  current  disbursements  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
^governing  the  investment  of  sinking  funds.  He  may,  whenever  he  sells  securities, 
[deliver  the  securities  so  sold  upon  receiving  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  may  execute 
any  or  all  documents  necessary  to  transfer  the  title  thereto.  ^^  ^  ^^T^ 
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(4)  The  treasurer  of  the  Conunonwealth  ehall  make  such  payments  to  memb^s  ci 
the  retirement  association  from  the  annuity  fund  and  pension  fund  as  ^e  retirement 
board  shall  order  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  sections  6  and  7  of  this  act. 

(5)  On  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  in  January  the  treasurer  of  the  Gommonwealtli 
shall  file  with  the  insurance  commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  and  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  retirement  board  a  sworn  statement  exhibiting  the  financial  condition  of 
the  retirement  dystem  on  the  31st  day  of  the  preceding  December  and  its  financial 
transactions  for  the  year  ending  at  such  date.  Such  statement  shall  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  retirement  board  and  approved  by  the  insurance  commissioner. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN   OTHER  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sec.  12.  (1)  No  person  required  to  become  a  member  of  the  association  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  any  other  teachers'  retirement  system,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
funds  raised  by  taxation,  or  to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  498  of  the  acta 
of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended  by  chapter 
617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pen- 
sion as  described  in  section  6  of  this  act  who  is  at  the  time  in  receipt  of  a  pensiaa 
paid  from  funds  raised  in  whole  or  in  part  from  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 498  of  ihe  acts  of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended 
by  chapter  617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  or  of  any  other  act  providing  pensions  lor 
teachers,  providing  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  the 
Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association. 

REIMBURSEMENT   OF  CITIES   AND  TOWNS. 

Sec.  13.  (1)  Whenever,  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1914,  a  town  or  city  retires  a 
teacher  who  is  not  eligible  to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  section  6,  x)aragraph 
(4)  of  this  act,  and  pays  to  such  teacher  a  pension  in  accordance  with  chapter  498  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended  by 
chapter  617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  and  the  school  committee  of  said  town  or  city 
certifies  under  oath  to  the  retirement  board  to  the  amount  of  said  pension,  said  town 
or  city  shall  be  reimbursed  therefor  annually  by  the  Conmionwealth:  Provided^  That 
no  such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  excess  of  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  retire- 
ment board,  to  which  said  teacher  would  have  been  entitled  as  a  pensioner,  had  be 
become  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  under  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  act. 

(2)  On  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year  the  retirement  boaid 
shall  present  to  the  general  court  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended  previous  to  the 
preceding  1st  day  of  July  by  cities  and  towns  in  the  payment  of  pensions  imder  the 
provisions  o/the  preceding  paragraph,  for  which  such  cities  and  towns  should  receive 
reimbursement.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  statement  the  general  court  may  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  reimbursement  of  such  cities  and  towns  up  to  such  1st  day  of 
July. 

JURISDICTION  OF  COURT. 

Sec  14.  The  superior  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  equity  nx>on  petition  of  the 
insurance  commissioner  or  of  any  interested  party  to  compel  the  observance  and 
restrain  the  violation  of  this  act  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
retirement  board  hereunder. 
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REFERENDUM  AND  REPEAL. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  the  petition  of  not  leas  than  5  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  city 
or  town  that  has  adopted  chapter  498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  this  question  shall 
be  submitted,  in  case  of  a  city,  to  the  voters  of  such  city  at  the  next  city  election,  and, 
in  case  of  a  town,  to  the  voters  of  such  town  at  the  next  annual  town  meeting,  and  the 
vote  shall  be  in  answer  to  the  question  to  be  placed  upon  the  ballot:  ''Shall  an  act 
passed  by  the  general  court  in  the  year  1908,  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  cities  and 
towns  to  establish  pension  funds  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,'  be  repealed?'^ 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  thereon  at  such  election  or  meeting  shall  vote  in  the 
affirmative,  said  act  shall  be  repealed  in  such  city  or  town. 

Sec.  16.  So  much  of  chapter  498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908  as  authorizes  its  submis- 
sion to  the  voters  of  a  city  or  town  for  acceptance  after  the  passage  of  this  act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

MINNESOTA  >  (1915). 

Section  1.  The  word  teacher  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  any  teacher,  super- 
visor, principal,  superintendent,  or  certified  librarian  employed  in  any  educational  or 
administrative  capacity  in  the  public  schools  of  Minnesota,  or  in  any  educational, 
correctional,  or  charitable  institutiofi  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  this  State, 
excepting  those  employed  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  term  "Member  of 
the  fund  association,'*  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  mean  and  include  every 
teacher  (as  herein  defined),  who  shall  contribute  to  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and* 
Retirement  Fund  by  the  payment  of  the  dues  hereinafter  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  better  compensating  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
and  making  the  occupation  of  "teacher"  in  this  State  more  attractive  to  qualified 
persons,  there  is  hereby  established  for  the  State  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Teachers' 
insurance  and  retirement  fund,*'  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  have  served  not  lesB 
than  20  years  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Said  fund  shall  be  secured  from  the 
following  sources: 

First.  From  assessments  on  the  members  of  the  fund  association  according  to  the 
following  schedule:  For  the  first  five  years  of  teaching  service,  $5  per  year;  for  the 
second  five  years,  $10  per  year;  for  the  next  ten  years,  $20  per  year;  for  the  next  five 
years,  $30  per  year.  Provided,  That  when  the  regular  annual  salary  as  teacher  of  any 
member  of  the  fund  association  shall  have  reached  $1,500  or  more  said  member  shall 
be  assessed  upon  a  percentage  basis  as  follows:  One  and  one-half  per  centum  per 
anniun,  but  not  more  than  $20  per  year,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  service  as  a  teacher; 
and  2  per  centiun  per  annum,  but  not  more  than  $40  per  year,  for  each  successive  year 
of  service  as  teacher:  Providedj  That  in  no  case  shall  the  annual  assessments  based  on 
a  percentage  rate  be  less  for  any  year  than  the  fiat  rate  assessments  for  a  single  year  of 
the  corresponding  period,  said  assessment  period  to  cover  not  more  than  25  years  in 
all,  after  which  all  assessments  shall  cease. 

Second.  From  all  money  and  property  received  as  donations,  gifts,  legacies,  devises, 
bequests,  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement 
fund. 

Third.  From  all  interest  arising  from  investments  of  the  money  belonging  to  said 
fund. 

Fourth.  From  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  1  mill,  which  is  hereby  le\ied  annually  on  all 
the  taxable  property  located  in  that  part  of  the  State  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  after  the  valuation  of  said  property  has  been  equalized  by  the  State;  said  tax  to 

1  Contiibtttory  plan. 
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be  collected  by  the  same  officials  and  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  taxes  in  said  State,  all  moneys  received  from  the  tax  hereby  levied  to  be  paid 
into  and  become  a  part  of  the  Bald  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fond. 

The  assessments  upon  the  members  of  the  fund  association  hereinbefore  referred  to 
shall  be  paid  in  as  many  equal  monthly  payments  a»  there  are  months  in  the  school 
year  for  which  the  teachers'  salaries  are  paid,  and  such  assessments  shall  be  deducted 
by  the  several  boards  of  education  or  managing  bodies  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Credit  on  period  of  service  may  be  alloiwed  to  applicants  for  membership  for  periods 
ol  employment  pri(^  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  law;  but  in  such  case  the  applicant  must 
pay  arrearages  at  the  above  rates  for  the  period  of  service  for  which  credit  is  so  allowed 
under  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  tmstees,  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  the  rules 
adopted  by  said  board  shall  be  uniform  in  their  operation  as  to  all  persons  affected. 
In  case  any  teacher  has  retired  for  any  cause  before  he  or  she  has  p*id  in  feesa  sum 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  fees  required  for  the  annuity  applied  for  and  to  which  such 
teacher  is  entitled  by  period  of  servdce,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  first  year's 
annuity  to  such  teacher  such  sum  as  will  make  the  total  amount  paid  by  said  teacher 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  said  fees. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  board  of  education  or  managing  body 
required  by  law  to  draw  the  warrants  or  orders  for  payement  of  salaries  of  teachers  to 
deduct  and  withhold  from  each  month's  salary  due  to  such  teacher  the  amount  which 
such  teacher  is  required  to  pay  into  said  insurance  and  retirement  fund  as  herein 
specified,  and  at  the  time  of  such  deduction  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  such 
.deduction  shall  be  furnished  to  such  teacher. 

Such  board  of  education  or  other  managing  body  shall,  between  the  1st  and  15th  of 
January  and  between  the  Ist  and  15th  of  July  of  each  year,  forward  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  in  which  such  school  district  is  situated  a  statement,  verified  by  the 
secretary  or  clerk  thereof,  showing  the  amount  of  money  so  retained  from  each  teacher 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  with  said  statement  shall  transmit 
the  entire  amount  so  retained  to  the  treasurer  of  said  county;  and  in  case  any  school 
district  is  situated  in  more  than  one  county  such  report  and  remittance  shall  be  sent 
to  the  senior  county.  Said  board  of  education  or  other  managing  body  shall  also, 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  July  of  each  year,  transmit  to  the  county  superintendent 
a  statement  showing  the  name  of  each  teacher,  the  number  of  months  of  school  taught 
during  the  year  for  which  the  statement  is  made,  the  number  of  months  which  consti- 
tute a  school  year  in  said  district  or  institution,  and  the  total  amount  withheld  from 
the  salary  of  each  teacher  for  the  school  year  preceding,  showing  also  the  number  of 
years  each  of  said  teachers  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  district.  If  no 
teacher  in  such  public  school  or  other  educational  institution  comes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  said  report  shall  state  such  fact  and  thall  be  verified  by  the  oaUi  of 
the  clerk  or  secretary.  The  failure  of  any  member  of  a  school  board,  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  other  body  having  the  management  of  any  educational  institution  to  perioma 
any  of  the  duties  herein  required  of  them  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Each  county  superintendent  shall,  each  year  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  September, 
report  under  oath  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  teachers'  insurance  and  retire- 
ment fund,  giving  an  itemized  summary  of  the  statements  received  by  him  from  the 
school  boards  and  other  educational  managing  bodies,  showing  the  total  amount  with- 
held from  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  said  county  for  the  benefit  of  said  insurance  and 
retirement  fund .  Between  the  15th  and  30th  day  of  January  and  between  l^e  15th  and 
30th  day  of  July  of  each  year  the  county  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  transmit  to  the 
State  treasurer  all  moneys  received  from  the  boards  of  education  or  other  managing 
bodies  of  school  districts  or  other  educational  institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  shall  certify  under  oath  to  the  correctness  of  the  amount  so 
received  and  transmitted.    The  State  treasurer  shall  credit  all  moneys  received 
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under  the  piovisions  of  this  act  to  the  State  teachen'  insurance  and  retirement  fund: 
Provided  htmever^  That  the  State  treasurer,  the  several  county  treasurers,  and  the 
treasurars  of  the  vaeious  school  districts  shall  be  officially  liable  for  the  receipt,  hand- 
ling, and  disbuxsement  of  all  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  belonging  to  the  said 
8tate  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund,  and  the  secuiitiee  <xi  the  official  bonds 
of  each  of  said  treasurers  shall  be  liable  for  such  money  the  same  as  for  all  other  moneys 
belonging  to  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

Ssc.  4.  The  management  of  the  fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees, 
which  shall 'be  known  as  the  "board  of  trustees  of  the  teachexs'  insurance  and  retire- 
ment fund."  Said  board  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  persons:  The  State 
superintendent  of  education,  the  State  auditor,  the  attorney  general,  and  two  members 
of  the  fund  association,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  fund  association 
mt  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  educational  association 
and  shall  serve  for  the  tenn  of  two  years,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
next  succeeding  their  election,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  elective  membwSt 
who  shall  assume  office  immediately  after  their  election  and  serve— one  for  one  year 
and  one  for  two  years— fn>m  the  first  Monday  of  January  next  succeeding  their  election 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  Vacancies  in  the  elective  membership  of  the 
board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  said  board  of  trustees,  the  appointee  to  serve 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  fund  association,  when  the  members  of  said  fund  associa- 
tion shall  elect  a  toustee  or  trustees  to  serve  for  the  unexpired  term  or  terms.  No 
pecBon  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
fund  association  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  fund 
association  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  or  election. 

In  the  interval  between  the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  time  when  the  first  elective 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  assume  office,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the 
superintendent  of  education,  the  State  auditor  and  the  attorney  general  shall  consti- 
tute a  temporary  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund 
and  shall  be  empowered  to  peform  the  duties  of  said  board. 

'  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  frame  by-laws  for  its  own  government,  not 
inconsiatent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  modify  them  at  pleasure;  to  elect  one 
of  its  own  members  as  president  of  the  board  and  to  provide  and  enforce  all  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act;  to  elect  a  secretary, 
who  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  to  fix  the  salary  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  secretary;  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  warrants  by  the  State 
auditor  on  the  State  treasurer  for  the  payment  out  of  said  fund  of  all  annuities  or  bene- 
fits payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  and  other 
necessary  expenses. 

All  applications  for  annuities  or  benefits  under  this  act  must  be  made  to  said  board. 
In  passing  upon  said  applications  said  board  may  summon  witnesses  and,  in  the  case 
of  applications  founded  on  disability,  may  require  any  applicant  to  submit  to  a  medical 
examination  at  his  or  her  own  expense  and,  in  the  case  of  all  applicants,  may  conduct 
any  reasonable  investigation  to  determine  the  justice  of  any  claim  submitted.  It 
may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance 
and  retirement  fund,  and  in  all  actions  brought  by  or  against  it  said  board  shall  be 
represented  by  the  attorney  general.  Said  board  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  State 
government,  but  in  any  action  brought  against  it  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  a 
beneficiary  of  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund  it  shall  not  claim  immu- 
nity from  suit. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  invest  as  much  of  the  funds  in  its  hands  as  shall 
not  be  needed  for  current  purposes.  Such  investments  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
class  of  securities  as  those  in  which  the  school  funds  of  the  State  are  required  to  be 
invested,  and  all  securities  taken  upon  such  investments  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
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State  treasurer;  but  in  case  of  necessity  such  securities  may  be  sold  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  current  purposes.  No  such  sale  shall  be  made  except  by  the  unanimoiu 
vote  of  said  board,  such  vote  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  its  proceedings.  All 
interest  obtained  from  such  investments  shall  be  placed  in  the  general  fund,  to  be 
used  for  current  purposes.  A  suitable  office  in  the  capitol,  with  suitable  furniture 
and  necessary  office  supplies,  shall  be  provided  by  the  proper  State  officer  for  the 
use  of  said  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  annually  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  in 
the  State  capitol,  on  the  second  Saturday  in  September,  at  an  hoiur  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board.  Speical  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  on  the  call  of  the  president  of  said 
board  or  by  any  three  members  thereof.  The  State  auditor,  State  superintendent  of 
education,  and  attorney  general  shall  serve  as  members  of  said  board  without  addi- 
tional compensation,  but  the  elective  members  of  said  board  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day  and  necessary  expenses  while  attending  all 
meetings  of  said  board,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

Sec  6.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund  shall  begin  on  the  Ist 
day  of  August  and  shall  end  on  the  Slst  day  of  July.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  pre- 
sent annually  to  the  fund  association  at  its  annual  meeting  hereinfater  provided  for, 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  said  funds  for  the  last  preceding  year,  which  shall  include 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  fujid,  together  with  a  list  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries thereof  and  of  the  securities  in  which  said  fimd  is  invested.  A  copy  of  said 
report  shall  be  sent  to  the  governor,  a  copy  shall  be  retained  by  the  State  supenn« 
tendent  of  education,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  county  superintendent,  city  superin- 
tendent, graded  school  principal,  and  the  superintendent  or  president  of  each  State 
educational  institution.  This  report  shall  be  published  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  education. 

Sec  7.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  teachers'  insur- 
ance and  retirement  fund,  and  his  general  bond  to  the  State  shall  cover  any  liabilities 
for  his  acts  as  treajsurer  of  said  fund .  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  payable  to  said  fund 
and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  warrants  issued  by  the  State  auditor  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Said  treasurer  shall 
give  receipts  for  all  moneys  received  by  him  for  said  fund,  shall  keep  full  and  correct 
account  of  the  financial  transactions  connected  therewith,  and  shall  make  an  annual 
rex>ort  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  its  annual  meeting  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  other  financial  transactions  connected  with  said  fund. 

Sec  8.  Any  person  employed  as  teacher,  when  this  act  takes  effect,  in  any  public 
school  in  this  State  or  in  any  other  educational  institution  included  in  section  1  of  this 
act  shall  be  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the  fund  association  and  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  act,  if  application  be  made  in  writing  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund  on  or  before  September  1,  1917.  At 
the  time  of  making  application  to  the  board  of  trustees  as  herein  provided,  such 
teachers  shall  notify  the  local  school  board  or  managing  body  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  or  she  is  employed,  in  writing,  of  bis  or  her  election  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  authorize  said  board  or  managing  body  as  a  part  of 
said  notice  to  deduct  or  withhold  on  every  pay  day  from  his  or  her  salary  the  amount 
which  he  or  she  would  pay  into  the  fund,  as  specified  in  section  2. 

Any  person  who  shall  accept  employment  in  this  State  as  a  teacher,  as  hereinabove 
defined,  after  September  1, 1915,  and  who  shall  not  have  been  employed  in  this  State 
at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  shall  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  employ- 
ment become  subject  to  all  terms,  proviedons,  and  conditions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
become  a  member  of  the  fund  association. 

Sec.  9.  Any  member  of  the  fund  association  who  shall  have  rendered  20  years  or  more 
of  service  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  1  year  of  which  may  have  been  a  leave 
of  absence  for  study,  and  at  least  15  years  of  which,  including  the  last  5  unmediately 
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preceding  the  term  of  retirement,  have  been  spent  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
and  who  ceases  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  for  any  reason,  shall  be  retired  at  his  or 
her  own  request  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  receive  an  annuity  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  20  years  of  service,  $360;  for  21  years  of  service,  $380;  for  22  years  of  service, 
^10;  for  23  years  of  service,  |440;  for  24  years  of  service,  |470;  for  25  years  of  service, 
$500. 

In  computing  the  time  of  service  of  a  teacher  the  length  of  the  legal  school  year 
in  the  district  or  institution  where  such  service  was  rendered  shall  constitute  a  year, 
provided  such  a  year  shall  not  be  less  than  seven  months.  In  a  calendar  year  credit 
AaH  be  allowed  for  only  one  year  of  service.  If  a  teacher  teaches  for  only  a  fractional 
part  of  any  year,  credit  shall  be  given  for  such  fractional  part  of  a  year  as  the  term 
of  service  rend^ed  shall  bear  to  the  legal  school  year  of  such  district  or  institution, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  legal  year  be  less  than  seven  months. 

Such  annuities  shall  be  paid  quarterly. 

Any  teacher  who  shall  become  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  after  having 
served  as  teacher  for  15  years,  10  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  State,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  an  annual  benefit  from  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund  equal  to  as 
many  twentieths  of  the  full  annuity  for  20  years  as  the  term  of  total  service  rendered 
by  such  teacher  bears  to  20  years. 

Any  person  retiring  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  return  to  the  work  of 
teaching  in  said  public  schools,  but  during  said  term  of  teaching  the  annuity  or  benefit 
jMud  to  such  person  shall  cease.  Said  annuity  shall  again  be  paid  to  such  person 
upon  his  or  her  further  retirement. 

Sec,  10.  In  the  event  that  any  member  of  the  fund  association  ceases  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  State  and  thereby  terminates  membership  in  the  fund  association 
before  drawing  an  cnnmty,  such  member  shall,  if  application  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  board  of  trustees  within  six  months  after  his  or  her  resignation,  be  entitled 
to  the  return  of  the  fund  without  interest  of  such  sum  as  shall  equal  one-half  of  all 
moneys  paid  into  the  fund  by  such  teacher:  Provided  further ,  That  in  the  event  such 
teacher  subsequently  returns  to  teaching  in  Minnesota  and  thereby  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  said  association,  such  teacher  shall  be  required  to  refund  to  said  insurance  and 
retirement  fund  the  amount  so  drawn  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum,  such  sum  to  be  refunded  within  one  year  from  his  or  her  return.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  this  fund  association  before  an  annuity  shall  have 
been  drawn  from  said  fund,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  refund  to  his  or  her  estate, 
heirs,  or  assigns  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  that  actually  paid  into  the  fund  by  said 
member. 

Sbc.  11.  The  annuity  so  created  shall  not  be  subject  to  assignment  or  seizure  on 
legal  process  against  any  beneficiary. 

Seo.  12.  The  board  of  trustees  may  ratably  reduce  the  annuities  provided  in  this 
act  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  the  condition  of  the  fund  shall  require 
such  reduction. 

Sec.  13.  Annuities  may  be  granted  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  any  time  after  the 
pasB^e  of  this  act,  such  annuities  beginning  at  the  date  on  which  the  grant  is  made, 
but  no  payments  shall  be  made  before  September  1, 1916. 

Sec.  14.  At  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  educational  asso- 
ciation in  1915,  those  teachers  who  have  qualified  as  members  of  the  fund  associa- 
tion by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  act  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  electing  from  said  members 
of  the  fund  association  two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insur- 
ance and  retirement  fund,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  annually  thereafter  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  fund  association  for  the 
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piirpose  of  electing  one  or  more  memberB,  'as  may  be  requiredi  of  wid  board  of  trustees, 
and  hearing  the  annual  report  of  said  board,  and  of  transacting  any  other  busineaB  that 
may  properly  come  before  said  meeting. 
Sbc.  15.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  this  State. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE'  (1915). 

Section  1.  Any  woman  who,  being  on  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1915,  or  thereafter, 
of  the  age  of  55  years,  and  who  for  30  years  shall  have  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  or  some  other  State,  or  in  such  other  schools  in  this  or  some 
other  State  as  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  State  or  town  or  school  district  appro- 
priation and  are  under  public  management  and  control,  15  years  of  which  employment, 
including  the  10  years  preceding  her  ceasing  to  teach,  shall  have  been  in  some  of  the 
before-mentioned  schools  of  this  State,  and  who  shall  have  been  retired,  or  shall  vol- 
untarily have  retired,  from  active  service,  shall,  upon  her  formal  application  directed 
to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  upon  the  certification  by  the 
said  superintendent  to  the  governor  and  council,  as  hereinafter  provided,  receive 
from  the  State  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1916,  or  for  such  part  of  said  year  as  she 
may  be  so  retired,  a  pension  at  the  rate  for  the  full  year  of  50  per  cent  of  Uie  average 
annual  salary  of  such  teacher  for  the  five  years  last  preceding  her  ceasing  to  teach. 
In  figiuing  such  average,  deductions  from  the  teacher's  pay  for  absence  or  other  causes 
during  said  five  years'  period  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  teacher's  salary. 

Sec.  2.  Retired  male  teachers  shall  receive  pensions  upon  the  same  terms  as  those 
set  forth  for  women  in  this  act:  Provided,  however,  That  any  man,  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  full  pension,  must  be  of  the  age  of  60  years  and  must  have  taught  35  years. 

Sec  3.  No  person  shall  receive  a  pension  under  the  terms  of  this  act  unless  such 
person  shall,  at  the  time  of  application  for  such  pension,  hold  a  State  teacher's  certifi- 
cate or  a  service  certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of  chapter  49,  Laws  of  1895,  and 
amendments  thereto,  or  a  similar  certificate  issued  by  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
another  State  or  country  having  standards  of  certification  equivalent  to  those  of  this 
State:  Provided,  That  this  limitation  as  to  certification  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  who 
have  permanently  ceased  to  teach  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4 .  Any  retired  teacher  of  the  required  age  who  shall  before  ceasing  to  teach  have 
taught  15  years  in  this  State,  including  10  years  immediately  preceding  such  ceasing 
to  teach,  but  shall  not  have  taught  in  all  for  35  years,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  30  years 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  the  full  pension  herein 
provided  as  the  actual  total  number  of  years  taught  bears  to  35  in  the  case  of  a  man  or 
to  30  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

Sec  5.  Any  teacher  forced  to  retire  because  of  physical  or  mental  disability  bef(»« 
reaching  the  age  of  60,  if  a  man,  or  of  55  if  a  woman,  shall,  if  otherwise  entitled  to  a 
pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  receive  a  pension  based  upon  the  proportion 
of  the  full  pension  which  the  total  number  of  years  taught,  plus  the  number  of  years 
of  enforced  retirement,  bears  to  35  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  to  30  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
not  exceeding,  however,  the  full  pension. 

Sec  6.  In  computing  the  number  of  years  of  actual  service  of  any  teacher  before 
retirement,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  leaves  of  absence  during  sickness  or  disa- 
bility, provided  after  such  sickness  or  disability  the  teacher  resumed  teaching;  but 
deduction  shall  be  made  for  time  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  some  other  gainful  occupa- 
tion. 

Sec  7.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1915,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  give  such 
publication  to  the  same  as  he  may  deem  desirable.    But  the  unsupported  statement 

'  Nonoontf  ibubury  plan. 
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of  the  applicant  for  a  pension,  whether  sworn  or  unsworn,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
proof  of  any  fact  necessary  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  to  receive  such 
pension. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  investigate  all  applica- 
tions received  for  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  shall,  on  or  before  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1915,  and  quarterly  thereafter,  certify  to  the  governor  and 
council  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  draw  war- 
rants on  the  State  treasurer  for  payment  of  the  pensions  in  favor  of  said  persons.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  quarterly  installments.  In  case  one-quarter  of  the  appro- 
priation herein  made,  less  expense  of  administration,  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the 
quarterly  installments  of  all  of  the  persons  certified  to  the  governor  and  council  as 
entitled  thereto,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coimcil,  shall  draw 
mrrants  to  the  amount  of  only  one-quarter  of  the  appropriation,  less  expenses  of  ad« 
ministration,  preference  being  given  to  those  certified  oe  entitled  in  the  order  of  their 
age. 

Sec.  9.  Every  pension  shall  terminate  upon  the  death  of  the  recipient,  and  the  pro- 
portional part  of  the  pension  due  at  the  time  of  such  death  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal 
Te|»e8entative  of  the  deceased. 

Sec.  10.  All  pensions  granted  or  payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
and  are  hereby  made  exempt  from  levy  upon  execution  and  from  attachment  upon 
tmstee  process. 

Sbc.  11.  The  sum  of  110,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31,  1916,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  21,  1915. 
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TEACHERS'  PENSIONS.^ 

By  Clydb  Fukst, 
Secretary  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 


The  fundamental  principles  of  a  pension  system  may  be  stated  briefly.  Only  tlioee; 
however,  who  have  studied  the  great  mass  of  pension  literature  are  likely  to  give  full 
acceptance  to  them  at  once.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  example,  that  a  non- 
contributory  pension  is  the  most  costly  to  the  beneficiary — that  free  pensions,  paid  by 
a  government  or  other  agency,  are  in  the  long  run  so  expensive  that  the  individual  can 
not  afford  to  trust  his  future  to  them. 

Among  those,  however,  who  have  given  thorough  study  to  pensions,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  those  whom  the  systems  are  intended  to  serve,  and  who  have 
followed  the  history  of  the  breakdown  of  one  system  after  another,  there  is  practical 
agreement  that  the  following  fundamental  principles  are  applicable  to  all  pension 
systems  which  involve  large  groups. 

I.  A  pension  is  but  one  feature  of  the  relief  system  needed  by  any  given  group. 
Only  a  minority  of  those  who  become  teachers,  or  government  employees,  or  machin- 
ists, will  live  to  enjoy  a  pension,  however  provided.  A  relief  system  must  be  planned 
with  special  reference  to  the  group  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Among  railroad  employees 
the  risk  of  accident  is  greater  than  among  teachers.  Sickness  is  a  risk  common  to 
teachers  and  railroad  employees,  but  teachers  are  better  able  to  deal  with  it  as  Individ- 
ual£.  In  general,  a  relief  system  will  undertake  only  those  capital  risks  of  life  which 
can  best  be  met  by  cooperative  effort.  In  the  case  of  teachers  death,  dependence  in 
old  age,  and  disability  are  such  risks. 

II.  A  pension  system  can  be  operated  successfully  only  in  a  fairly  homogeneous 
group;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  members  of  the  group  live  under  like  conditions,  are 
subject  to  similar  risks,  and  have  rates  of  pay  which  are  comparable. 

III.  A  relief  system,  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  must  include  practically  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Otherwise  those  who  most  need  its  benefits  are  least  likely  to 
enjoy  them. 

IV.  Two  plans  have  been  followed  in  the  establishment  of  pension  systems  for  large 
groups: 

The  Reserve  Plan,  under  which  the  necessary  reserve  for  each  beneficiary  is  set 
aside  year  by  year.  This,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  will  provide  the  pension 
when  it  may  become  due. 

The  Cash  Dishwrsement  Plan,  under  which  pensions  are  simply  paid  out  of  current 
funds  such  as  those  provided  by  government  appropriations  or  from  an  endowment. 

>  Read  before  the  National  Education  Association,  New  York,  July  6.  Reprinted  here  from  "School 
and  Society,"  Vol.  IV,  No.  83,  pp.  154-159,  July  29, 1916. 
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The  same  pension  benefits  may  be  paid  iinder  both  plans,  but  the  cost  under  the 
reserve  plan  is  measured  by  the  percentage  of  the  pay  roll  necessary  to  accumulate 
future  pensions,  while  the  cost  under  the  cash  disbursement  plan  is  measured  by  the 
percentage  of  the  annual  pay  roll  required  for  the  full  pension  benefits.  The  cost 
under  the  reserve  plan  is  a  constant  factor,  which  in  the  case  of  a  college  teacher  would 
entail  a  payment  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  his  pay  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  col- 
lege. The  cost  under  the  cash  disbursement  plan  is  a  changing  and  constantly 
increasing  factor  which  may  eventually  amount  to  20  per  cent  of  the  active  pay  roll 
or  more.  The  reserve  plan  adapts  itself  to  a  contributory  pension,  the  cash  disburse- 
ment plan  to  a  free  pension  paid  without  the  participation  of  the  beneficiary. 

V.  Systems  offering  a  free  pension  upon  the  cash  disbursement  plan  have  repeat- 
edly broken  down  through  their  great  cost,  unless  upheld  by  the  resources  of  a  gov- 
ernment. Even  in  governmental  pensions  the  cost  has  mounted  to  such  proportions 
as  to  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  system.  Under  a  free  pension  system  every 
tendency  is  toward  increase.  No  actuarial  computation  can  take  account  of  the 
charitable,  political,  and  social  influences  which  tend  to  increase  the  load.  Expert 
ence  shows  also  that  the  beneficiaries  of  a  free  pension  system  in  time  become  dissat- 
isfied, and  claim  that  such  pensions  are  merely  deferred  pay  and  that  they  benefit 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

VI.  The  employee  entering  his  vocation  and  looking  forward  over  a  span  of  30  to 
40  years  to  the  protection  of  a  pension  is  most  of  all  concerned  in  its  seciuity.  If  he 
is  to  plan  his  life  upon  the  use  of  a  pension  at  an  agreed  age,  he  desires  above  all  abso- 
lute certainty  that  the  x>ension  will  be  ready  at  the  date  named.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  this  can  be  assured  except  by  setting  aside  year  by  year  the  reserve  necessary 
to  provide  it.  Nothing  short  of  a  contract  providing  this  reserve  will  give  him  such 
security,  and  this  he  can  get  only  by  a  participation  in  the  acciunulation  of  the 
reserve. 

VII.  A  pension  S3rstem  on  the  reserve  plan,  sustained  by  joint  contributions  of 
employer  and  employee',  is  therefore  not  only  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  form  of 
pension  system,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  cost  can  be  ascertained  in  ad- 
vance, in  which  the  question  of  pension  is  separated  from  the  question  of  pay,  and 
it  is  the  only  form  of  pension  which  can  be  permanently  secure.  The  man  of  30, 
whether  he  be  teacher.  Government  clerk,  or  industrial  worker,  can  be  sure  of  the 
pension  promised  35  years  in  advance  only  when  it  rests  upon  this  economic  basis. 

The  jtistification  of  pensions  for  teachers,  in  particular,  is  economic,  social,  and 
educational.  Economically  the  work  of  an  organization  is  not  effective  unless  there  is 
a  satbfactory  method  of  retiring  aged  or  infirm  workers.  Only  a  satisfactory  pension 
system  can  prevent  either  the  dismissal  of  aged  or  infirm  teachers  without  resources 
or  the  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  order  to  contviue  the  employment  of 
teachers  who  are  no  longer  capable  of  good  work.  Socially,  men  and  women  of  char- 
acter, intelligence,  and  devotion  are  wiUing  to  perform  difficult  social  services  that 
are  poorly  paid;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  also  to  face  old  age  and  disability 
without  the  prospect  of  some  protection.  Educationally,  there  is  great  need  to 
secure  and  retain  able  teachers  in  the  schools.  At  present  only  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  15  per  cent  of  the  women  who  enter  teaching  make  it  a  permanent 
career. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  the  development  of  pension  systems  for  teachers  has  been 
rapid  and  widespread  in  the  United  States.  Ten  were  founded  between  1890  and 
1900;  25  between  1900  and  1910;  and  31  between  1910  and  1915.  More  than  half  of 
our  States  now  have  some  form  of  pensions  for  teachers. 

The  cost  of  a  pension  system  for  teachers  may  be  borne  by  the  teacher  alone,  by 
the  public  alone,  or  by  the  teacher  and  the  public  together.  If  the  cost  is  borne  by 
the  teacher  alone,  he  can  scarcely  afford,  out  of  a  small  salary,  to  sot  aside  enough 
money  to  purchase  adequate  protection,  and  the  public  fails  to  fulfill  a^ain  obligar 
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tion.  If  the  coet  is  borne  by  the  public  alone,  the  money  ia  really  taken  from  the 
teacherB*  aalariee  without  their  agreement,  cooperation  is  weakened,  and  the  teach- 
en  suffer  in.  independence  and  lose  an  incentive  to  perwrnal  thrift.  When  the  coat  is 
borne  by  the  teachers  and  the  public  together,  the  teacher  receives  S4>propriate 
reward  and  protection,  and  both  the  teacher  and  the  pubUc  meet  an  economic,  social, 
and  educational  obligation.  The  principle  of  cooperation  between  the  teacher  and 
the  public  is  recognized  by  most  of  the  pension  systems  that  are  now  in  operation. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  cooperation,  however,  is  not  eo  satisfactory. 
Only  a  dozen  systems  relate  the  amount  of  the  public  contribution  to  that  of  the 
teacher.  In  these  cases  it  ranges  from  one-half  to  three  times  that  of  the  teacher,  being 
usually  an  equal  amount.  Frequently  public  money  is  expected  from  sources  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  pensions.  Excise,  inheritance, 
license  or  transfer  receipts,  or  deductions,  fines,  or  forfeitures  from  teachers'  salaries 
for  absence  or  illness,  or  from  tuitions  of  nonresident  students,  do  not  furnish  a  reliable 
basis  for  pensions.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  expectation  of  paying  pensions,  when 
they  fall  due,  from  current  school  or  other  funds,  without  any  assurance  that  these 
funds  will  be  adequate,  or  from  special  or  general  appropriations,  without  any  cer- 
tainty that  such  appropriations  will  be  made.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  limit  in 
advance  the  sums  that  may  be  taken  from  such  sources,  thus  reducing  the  proportion 
of  the  pension  that  can  be  paid,  or  leaving  the  whole  question  of  payment  largely  to 
accident.  Because  of  these  facts,  no  teacher  can  be  certain  that  any  pension  system 
now  in  existence  will  or  can  pay  any  pension  that  has  been  promised. 

The  only  way  in  which  security  can  be  obtained  is  for  the  contribution  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher,  to  be  paid  in  annually  and  set  aside  to  accumulate  against 
the,time  when  it  will  be  needed.  This  also  is  the  only  economical  method.  Any  sys- 
tem which  agrees  to  pay  a  pension  from  current  funds  after  the  teacher  retires,  plans 
to  spend  two  or  three  times  as  much  money  for  that  pension  as  would  be  required  if 
sums  were  set  aside  each  year  to  accumulate  it  during  the  teacher's  period  of  service. 

Pension  systems  for  teachers  in  the  United  States,  moreover,  are  so  organized  at 
present  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  estimate  the  cost  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
probable  length  of  Uf e  of  a  teacher  in  service  or  after  retirement  may  be  estimated  with 
a  fair  degree  of  safety  from  the  tables  of  mortality  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
life-insurance  companies,  although  it  begins  to  appear  that  teachers  live  longer  than 
other  people.  Estimates  of  the  likelihood  of  disability,  however,  and  the  probable 
length  of  life  after  retirement  because  of  disability  are  still  without  an  adequate  basis. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  reliable  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  probability  of  being 
dismissed,  or  of  resigning,  or  of  the  age  at  which  one  will  choose  to  retire.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  no  one  can  predict  what  any  teacher's  salary  will  be  30,  or  40,  or  50 
years  hence,  and  yet  practically  all  pensions  are  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  sal- 
ary at  the  time  of  retirement. 

The  fact  that  no  one  of  our  existing  pension  systems  is  satisfactory  is  explained  by 
their  history.  These  systems  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  new,  and  they  have  in  the 
main  imitated  government  systems,  the  great  resources  of  which  have  caused  the 
question  of  cost  to  be  neglected.  The  difficulties  of  the  English  civil-service  pensions 
in  1909,  and  the  failiu>e  and  the  reorganization  of  those  of  New  South  Wales  in  1912, 
however,  proved  that  even  a  government  can  not  afford  a  careless  pension  system. 
These  difficulties  and  those  of  Porto  Kico,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  of 
New  York  City,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  have  greatly  stimulated 
the  study  of  pensions,  with  the  result  that  we  may  hope  to  enter  upon  a  sounder  era. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  definite  relation  between  pension  benefits  and  pension  costs. 
At  present  both  teacher  and  public  desire  benefits  that  are  impossibly  expensive  in 
return  for  contributions  that  are  too  small  to  provide  even  modest  benefits.  Some  8>'s- 
tems,  for  example,  promise  retirement  after  20  years  of  service,  or  at  the  age  of  50; 
in  others  teachers  contribute  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  salaries;  in  yet  others 
the  public  contributes  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  teachers,   ^ed  byGoOQ* 
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Such  miBtftkee  may  easily  be  corrected  by  a  very  simple  pension  system,  based 
upon,  the  tables  of  mortality  that  are  used  by  the  life-insurance  companies,  and  upon 
a  safe  rate  of  interest,  with  the  provision  that  the  teacher  receives  the  benefit  of  all  of 
his  accumulations.  We  can  tell  in  this  way  what  certain  desired  benefits  will  cost, 
or  what  benefits  can  be  had  for  whatever  definite  sum  of  money  is  available.  It  is 
very  simple  to  estimate  what  any  annual  contribution,  beginning  at  any  age,  and 
accumulating  at  a  given  percentage,  will  amount  to  after  any  number  of  years.  If 
all  of  the  money  is  deposited  in  a  central  fund  each  contributor  can  be  guaranteed  a 
definite  annuity  for  life,  amce  the  lives  of  all  are  averaged  in  the  standard  mortality 
tables.  Thus,  an  annual  contribution  of  1100  a  year  beginning  at  the  age  of  25  and 
accumulated  at  ^  per  cent  interest  will  provide  a  man  with  an  annuity  for  life, 
according  to  the  McOlintocK  table  of  mortality,  of  $894  a  year  b^inning  at  the  age  of 
60,  or  of  $1,550  a  year  b^^inning  at  65,  or  of  $2,959  a  year  beginning  at  70.  The  annul* 
ties  from  such  a  contribution  for  women,  who  live  longer  than  men,  would  be  about 
three-fourths  of  the  sums  that  have  been  mentioned. 

If  it  is  desired,  for  the  sake  of  family  protection,  there  may  be,  also,  a  return  of  the 
accumulations  of  the  teacher  who  dies  before  retirement,  and  a  return  of  the  balance 
of  the  accumulations  of  the  teacher  who  retires  but  dies  before  he  has  drawn  all  of  his 
accumulations.  This  also  can  be  calculated  from  the  standard  mortality  and  interest 
tables. 

If,  further,  protection  is  desired  against  disability,  this  can  be  similarly  provided, 
by  the  use  of  the  best  tables  that  we  have,  with  the  proviso  that  the  rates  for  those 
who  enter  into  the  system  in  the  future  may  be  modified  according  to  future  experience. 

Should  it  be  desired  finally  to  return  part  or  all  of  the  accumulations  of  those  who 
withdraw  from  the  sjrstem  for  any  reason,  this  also  can  be  provided  for  on  the  basis 
of  the  very  limited  withdrawal  tables  that  are  available,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
rates  for  new  entrants  be  adjusted  periodically  on  the  basis  of  accumulated  experience. 

The  cost  of  each  of  these  additional  benefits  has  never  been  calculated  separately, 
but  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  the  cost  of  an  annuity  alone  is  about  doubled 
by  adding  the  benefits  of  a  proportionate  annuity  for  life  beginning  with  permanent 
disability  at  whatever  age;  and  a  guarantee  of  the  return  of  all  of  the  teacher's  accumu- 
lations in  case  of  withdrawal  from  the  service,  in  case  of  death  before  retirement,  or  in 
case  of  death  after  retirement  before  all  of  his  accumulations  have  been  used. 

A  pension  system  of  the  kind  that  has  been  mentioned  would  be  just  and  fair  to 
all  concerned,  giving  the  teacher  secure  and  adequate  protection  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  himself  and  to  the  public.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  present  form 
of  administration,  which  is  generally  through  a  special  board  of  five  or  seven  persons, 
upon  which  the  teachers  and  the  public  are  about  equally  represented.  It  will  be 
important,  however,  to  have  the  actual  work  done  by  competent,  full-time  experts, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  banking  and  insurance  departments. 

According  to  such  a  plan  all  systems  will  provide  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  age, 
although  only  two-fifths  of  them  do  so  at  present.  The  age  of  retirement,  which  is 
now  usually  fixed,  can  be  left  to  the  teacher  and  the  administration.  If  the  need  is 
great,  retirement  may  be  earlier,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller  accumulations 
would  then  make  the  pension  smaller.  In  general,  retirement  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  later  than  at  present,  because  of  the  larger  pension  provided  by  the  longer  accumula- 
tion and  the  educational  desirability  of  keeping  the  able  teacher  in  service  as  long 
as  possible. 

Disability  can  be  provided  for  by  using  whatever  money  has  been  acciunulated  at 
the  time  when  retirement  becomes  imavoidable.  Retirement  on  the  basis  of  service 
alone  is  a  luxury  which  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  public  appears  to  be  willing  or 
able  to  pay  for.  It  is,  moreover,  educationally  unfortunate  in  encouraging  the  with- 
drawal from  service  of  experienced  teachers  at  the  time  when  they  are  doing  their 
best  work. 
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Those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  teacher  may  be  better  protected  than  at  prese^ity 
since  the  form  of  contribution  will  set  up  a  contractual  relation  which  may  provide 
definite  returns  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  death.  Return  of  contribution  in  case  of 
resignation  is  now  generally  provided  for,  but  return  in  case  of  diBmisBal  is  provided 
for  only  by  one-third  of  our  systems,  and  return  in  case  of  death  is  provided  for  only 
by  one-fifth.  The  amount  of  the  accumulation  that  is  returned  now  varies  from  one- 
half  to  the  whole,  and  is  usually  without  interest.  Contractual  arrangements  for  the 
return  of  contributions,  also,  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  teacher  from  one  system 
to  another,  which  is  desirable.  Indeed,  pension  systems  throughout  the  country 
would  become  practically  uniform,  so  that  the  experience  of  each  would  help  all. 

Membership  in  the  systems  will  need  to  be,  as  it  usually  is  at  present,  required  of 
all  new  teachers,  at  least  for  the  minimum  protection.  For  teachers  already  in  service 
membership  may  be  optional,  although  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
pension  problems — that  of  properly  providing  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  who  have 
not  contributed  throughout  their  active  service.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  require 
the  participation  of  all  teachers  toward  a  minimum  protection,  basing  each  teacher's 
contribution  on  the  rate  for  his  age  at  entering  the  service,  and  dividing  the  additional 
amount  needed  between  the  teacheils  and  the  public,  bo  that  the  oldest  teachers  shall 
be  helped  moat. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  in  the  midst  of  the  process 
of  changing  its  own  pension  system  to  the  form  that  has  been  outlined  here  and  that 
it  will  be  glad  to  send  its  studies  of  present  systems  and  its  new  plan  to  anyone  who 
is  interested. 
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NOTES    ON   THE    LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY   OP   THE    NEW   JERSEY 
35  YEARS*  HALF-PAY  PENSION  LAW. 

By  A.  W.  MiLBURY, 
Secretary  Board  of  Trustees,  Teai^iers^  Eetirement  Fund  of  New  Jersey, 


1.  Chapter  16,  page  33,  Laws  of  1903,  provided  for  the  retirement,  on  hie  own  appli- 
cation, on  half  pay,  of  any  teacher  who  had  served  for  40  years  consecutively  in  the 
same  district,  the  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  school  district  from  which  the  pensioner 
was  retired.  The  employing  board  was  not  given  authority  to  retire  a  teacher  except 
on  his  or  her  application. 

2.  Chapter  103,  page  167,  Laws  of  1906,  provided  retirement  on  half  of  average 
annual  pay  for  last  five  years  of  service,  at  expense  of  the  employing  or  retiring  district, 
of  any  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  on  his  or  her  application  or  by  resolution 
of  the  employing  board,  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  New  Jersey's  public  school 
system  not  less  than  35  years  and  at  least  20  years  in  the  district  in  which  he  or  she 
shall  be  retired .  This  1906  act  was  the  first  to  provide  that  an  employing  board  might 
retire  a  teacher  of  its  own  volition,  without  the  application  or  consent  of  the  teacher. 
It  reduced  the  entire  term  of  service  in  New  Jersey  from  40  to  35  years,  made  service 
in  the  district  at  least  20,  instead  of  40  years,  and  omitted  the  word  "consecutively." 

3.  Chapter  121,  page  286,  Laws  of  1907,  again  amended  the  statute,  but  only  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  district  shall  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  pension. 

All  the  foregoing  acts  provided  that  the  entire  period  of  service  (first  40,  then  35 
years)  shall  be  in  New  Jersey. 

4.  Chapter  276,  page  688,  Laws  of  1911,  changed  this  by  providing  that  the  not  less 
than  35  years'  public  school  service  shall  have  been  i)erformed  ''in  this  State  or  in 
any  other  State,"  provided,  he  or  she  ''shall  have  been  employed  at  least  20  years  by 
the  district  which  retires  him  or  her."  Payment  was  to  be  by  the  district.  The 
pension  amounted  to  half  the  average  of  the  last  five  years'  annual  salary.  Eetire- 
ment was  on  the  initiative  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  employing  board. 

5.  Chapter  58,  page  89,  Laws  of  1912,  provided  that  "any  teacher,  principal,  or 
superintendent  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  the  public  school  work  not  less 
than  35  years,"  etc.,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  half-pay  i)en8ion.  This  amendment  is 
obscure.  The  clause,  "the  public  school  work,"  was  construed  by  some  boards  of 
education  to  mean  that  the  entire  35  years  must  have  been  in  New  Jersey,  and  by 
others  to  mean  only  the  "at  least  20  years,"  in  the  district  from  which  he  or  she  was 
retired ;  that  is,  that  15  of  the  35  years'  service  might  have  been  outside  of  New  Jersey, 
provided  that  "at  least"  20  years'  service  had  been  in  the  district  from  which  the 
party  was  retired  on  pension.  The  amount  of  pension  and  manner  of  payment  were 
not  changed. 

All  the  foregoing  acts,  it  will  be  noted,  prescribed  that  at  least  20  of  the  35  years' 
service  must  be  in  the  district  from  which  the  teacher  was  retired  on  pension,  the 
district  paying  the  pension.  This  was  unfortunate,  because  many  teachers  who  had 
taught  35,  40,  50,  or  even  more  years  in  New  Jersey,  had  never  taught  20  years  in 
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one  district.  The  law  therefore  discriminated  against  these  veterans.  The  original, 
1903,  act  was  40  years  consecv.tively  in  the  same  district. 

6.  Chapter  268,  page  557,  Laws  of  1914,  amended  the  statute  so  that  ''after  a  total 
period  of  not  leas  than  35  years  of  actual  service,  every  teacher,  teacher-clerk^  principal, 
and  person  employed  in  any  supervisory  capacity  in  or  under  any  system  of  free  publilc 
schools  in  thia  State  or  any  other  State  *  »  *  provided  that  the  last  26  years  of 
such  actual  service  shall  have  been  performed  in  tliis  State,"  shall  on  his  or  her  appli- 
cation or  by  resolution  of  his  or  her  employing  board  be  retired  on  half  the  average 
salary  of  the  last  five  years*  employment,  the  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  State  (not  by 
the  district,  as  theretofore)  and  the  administration  of  the  act  to  be  vested  in  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  The  1914  act  created  eligibility  to  pension  under 
several  other  conditions,  but  these  were  intended  to  cover  certain  specific  cases;  they 
do  not  affect  materially  the  main  proposition.^  and  are  specified  in  the  tabulation. 

The  transference  of  the  ''at  least"  20  years'  experience  from  a  single  district  to  the 
State  at  large  made  the  law  far  more  equitable  than  before,  because  it  protects  all  the 
veteran  teachers  of  the  State,  not  only  those  fortunate  ones  who  have  been  employed 
"at  least  20  years"  in  the  district  from  which  they  were  retired.  Further,  by  trans- 
ferring the  payment  of  the  pension  from  the  district  to  the  State,  the  antagonism  of 
small  and  poor  country  districts  was  largely  removed,  and  the  tenure  of  teachers  was 
made  more  secure,  as  the  temptation  of  districts  to  "get  rid"  of  a  teacher  to  avoid 
paying  a  pension  was  removed,  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Experience  indicates,  however,  that  the  State  35  years'  half-pay  pension  act  could 
have  been  more  effectively  safeguarded.  Some  boards  of  education  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  power  granted  by  the  words  "or  by  resolution  of  the  employing 
board  "  to  retire  efficient  teachers  who  have  complied  with  the  time-service  provision, 
even  though  such  teachers  do  not  wish  to  retire  and  protest  against  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  of  boards  in  such  cases.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  school  administration  and  human  nature  will  understand  how  spite,  personal 
grievance,  the  fact  that  a  relative  or  friend  wishes  the  position,  etc.,  may  enter  in. 
This  not  only  works  injury  to  the  individual,  but  it  works  injury  to  the  educational 
system;  it  is  unjust  io  the  taxpayers  who  bear  the  double  burden  of  pension  and  of 
salary  for  the  new  incumbent,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  the  pension  plan,  because  it  is 
likely  to  create  so  heavy  a  pension  tax  that  the  system  will  collapse  by  its  own  weight. 
A  disability  provision  should  have  been  added  to  the  35  years'  clause,  and  perhapa 
an  age  limit  without  disability. 
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Butterfleld,  K.  L.,  847  (4). 
Butterworth,  J.  E.,  252, 1001. 
Byler,  J.  F.,  665. 


Cabot,  EUa  L.,  145,  5(M,  1029. 

C^ori,  Florian,  1470. 

Calabria,  education,  1362. 

Caldwell,  Jean,  520  (6). 

Calitornu,  elementary  schools,  704. 

California  high  school  teachers'  association,  513. 

California.    State  library,  1230. 

Calvhi,  Henrietta  W.,  1792  (12). 

Campagnac,  E.  T.,  1110. 

CampbeU,  T.  H.,  823. 

Campbell,  W.  J.,  416. 

Canada,  education,  1087  (29),  1792  (27),  open-air 

schools,  464  (3). 
Canby,  H.  S.,  441, 969, 1160, 1329, 1514. 
Canter,  H.  V.,  1618  (8). 
CantUo,  J.  L.,  7. 
Capen,  8.  P.,  682, 850  (1),  1087  (7),  1238, 1331, 1411  (2), 

1792  (6). 
CapUnger,  W.  J.,  1413  (16). 


Career,  Choice  or,  1210.    See  alto  Vocational 

GUIDANCE. 

Carieton,  E.  F.,  417. 

Carlton,  W.  N.  C,  1786. 

Carmlchael,  R.  D.,  207. 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing, 872, 1765. 

Carneoib  foundation  for  the  advancement  op 
teaching,  370, 606, 1157. 

Carr,  J.  W.,  156  (28)  (86). 

Carrington,  W.  T.,  432, 690. 

CaiToU,  Charles,  782. 

CarroU,  J.  P.,  1412  (6). 

Carruth,W.H.,800. 

Carsoo,  H.  L.,  853. 

Carter,  O.  L.,  1493  (6). 

Carver,  T.  N.,  583. 

Cary,C.  P.,  156(27). 

Castelll,  Giuseppe,  1099. 

CATHOUC  CHURCH.  8u  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Catholic  education  assodatian,  1412. 

CeU«rler,  L.,  536,  738. 

CENTRAL  America,  education,  1087  (30). 

Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics 

teachers,  1347. 
Central  DrenruTE  for  the  deaf,  St.  Loun, 

1233. 
Certoin,  C.  C,  1333  (2). 
Chabot,  Charles,  1187. 
Chadsey,  C.  E.,  815  (5). 
Chadwick,  R.  D.,563. 
Challman,  S.  A.,619. 
Chamberlain,  A.  E.,  1493  (7). 
Chamberlain,  A.  H.,  166  (27). 
Chamberlain,  G.  A.,  621  (18). 
Chambers,  W.  G.,  306, 355  (9). 
Chancellor,  W.  E.,  609,  791, 874  (22). 
Chandler,  F.  W.,  733. 
Chandler,  W.  L.,  353  (18),  874  (9). 
Chapell,  Harriet,  1357. 
Chapin,  Elizabeth  G.,  486. 
Chapman,  J.  C,  16, 377, 1416  (3). 
Character  training,  871  (l)-(3),  983. 
Charlottenburo  settlement,  309. 
Charters,  W.  W.,  396. 
Chase,H.  W.,693(5),  1117. 
Cheever,  W.  H..  156  (53). 
Chemistry,  515  (4),  1657, 1674. 
Chenotu  university,  1709. 
Cheyney,  E.  G.,601. 
Cheyney,  E.  P.,  1711. 
Chicago,  hi^  schools,  131  (8);  public  schools,  815 

(6);  school  survey,  360;  trade  agreements,  156  (57); 

vocational  guidance,  665  (3). 
Chicago.    Board  of  education,  360. 
Chicago.    Board  of  education,  1510. 
Chicago.    Bureau  of  vocational  sitpervision, 

334. 
Chicago  teachers'  federahon,  1510. 
Chicago.    University,  1076. 
Child  labor,  361,  691  (6),  815  (5),  819,  874  (35). 
CHttD  study,  16-38,  186-198,  374,  3^6-390,  531  (19;, 

649^557,  633,  731-735,  908-930,  1068  (3),  1117-1133, 

137^1374, 1419  (14)  (16),  1454-1463, 164»-1654. 
Child  welfare,  470,  641-«45,62fr-630, 643,1816-819, 

1034-1037, 1191, 1349  (6),  1499, 1534. 
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ChM;  Elissbctli,  236, 3<»,  468. 

Cbildudi,  eitj  tb.  eoantrj,  680  (13);  wlacatlon, 

166  (85H36),  178,  1487;  taygtene,  156  (65H68); 

▼onlmlartos,  19, 188. 379. 
Cbildsxn'8'litkbatuu,  146,  688,  U50  (6),  1899- 

1400. 
Canjxum'a  plats,  403. 
CmLDESH's  TmUTEB,  N«w  York,  560. 
Childbxn'8  YOCABULABIBB,  19,  188, 879. 
Childs,  H.  G.,  1M8 (5),  1373. 
Ghfltf,  B.  B.,  1125. 
China,  wlacatlan,  165,  669,  673-673, 1793  (84);  «lu- 

cation  of  blind,  1231;  nnlvenities,  1709. 
Chiimun,  Miner,  1196  (1). 
Chmcndw,  M.  D.,  1090  (6). 

CHBiniAlfITT  AMD  KDUCATION,  1565. 

Chnrch,  H.  V.,  1660. 

CHUBCB  AMD  SDVCATIOM,  1413  (10),  1419  (11),  1745. 
CHUBCB  OOLLBOB,  1171. 

CHU1CHB8.   Set  Bubal  chitbchbs. 
ChnidilU,  T.  W.,  1425. 
CiNCDarAn,  publio  schools,  310. 

CiNBMATOORAPH.     Su  ICOVINO  PICTUBBS. 

CtpgJanl,  (Siarlotte  J.,  1641, 1661. 

CiTUBMSuip.   See  Educatiok  amd  ansBMSHiP. 

ClT7  SCHOOL  8YSTBM8,  1793  (2)  (3). 

Cmc  BD17CATXOM,  134-137, 166  (1),  335-336, 634,  735, 
873  (3)  (4),  1080,  106fr-1067,  (18)  (25),  1385-1387, 
1412  (5),  1460, 1583, 1767-1768. 

Cnric  UMITBB8ITIBS.  See  Uniybbsitibs  and  col- 
LBOBs,  city. 

Claparede,  E.,  1457. 

Clark,  C.  B.,  159  (12). 

Clark,  Eleanor  J.,  1426. 

Clark,  J.  B.,  1409  (12). 

Clark,  T.  A.,  1515. 

Clark,  W.  A.,  1692. 

Clarke,  Alva,  1420  (16). 

Clabkb  Co.,  Ga.,  survey,  668. 

Class  pbbiods,  617. 

Classen,  W.  F.,  537. 

Classes,  size,  689  (12). 

Classical  BDucAnoN.   See  Libbbal  bducatioiM. 

CLASnnCATIOM  OP  SCHOOLS,  1088  (7    ) 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  56,  134  (2)  (5),  166  (87),  597  (3), 
596  (6),  665  (1),  729  (2),  844  (6),  847  (8),  1061  (1), 
1068(1),  1549, 1792  (xiil-xx). 

Clattom  Co.,  Ga.,  survey,  527. 

Cleveland,  Elisabeth,  117  (4),  1198  (13). 

Clbvblamd,  school  system,  170. 

Cload,  H.  B.,  140. 

Qongh,  A.  F.,  1034. 

Clubs,  boys'  and  girls',  1090  (11). 

CoACHiNO  DBPABTMBMis,  Pittsburgh,  1234. 

CoO^y,  B.  v.,  156  (64),  1380  (3). 

Coffman,  L.  D.,  84,  240, 278, 689  (4). 

Cob«n,J.H.,1198(7). 

Coissac,  J.  B.,  877. 

Cdbroo,  Grace  I.,  1399. 

Cole,  B.  E.,  1562. 

Cole,  T.  B.,  1343. 

Coiebank,G.H.,  159(11). 

COLLATBBAL  BEADIMO,  1419  (20). 

Collbob  bntbance  bequxbbmbmts,  873  (13),  1419 

(1)  (3),  1478. 
COLLBQB  OBADUATBS,  134  (6),  185,  1165,  1169. 


COLLBGB  PBOPBS80B8,  69,  71,  271,  516  (1),  1156,  1621 
(6),  1707. 

COLLBGB  BBOISTBAB8,  762. 

COLLBGB  SPOUT,  601. 

COLLBQB  8TUDBNT8,  78,  508  (11),  965-066, 1150, 1210, 
1520;  geogrqihical  distribution,  1513,  rooming 
conditions,  1524;  selfsupporting,  1515, 1522. 

CoLLBOBS.   See  Hiohbb  bducation,  Univebsitibs 

AMD  COLLBOBS. 

CoUins,J.V.,631. 

(dolman,  Edna  M.,  1752. 

ColoBia,  G.  A.,1126. 

(kdton,  EUabeth  A.,  442,  688  (2),  1066  (1). 

COLUMBU  XmiVBBSITT,  78. 

(}olvin,  Carl,  1247  (2). 

Colvin,  S.  8.,  156  (68). 

Cotwell,  N.  P.,  661  (1),  1087  (8),  1792  (8). 

Comings,  8.  H.,  1365. 

COMMBMCBMBMTS,  OOUege,  1710. 

Commercial  club  of  Chicego,  638. 

COMMBBCIAL  BDUCAHOM.  See  BUSIMBSS  EDUCA- 
TION. 

CoMMBBaAL  LAW,  teaching,  131  (5). 

Commonwealth  club  of  California,  639. 

Community  and  school,  1188,  1198  (9),  1366,  1410 
(8),  1420  (15),  1559-1560, 1700. 

Community  centbbs.  See  Bbcbbation  centebs, 
Schools  as  socl^  centbbs. 

Composition.  See  English  language,  composi- 
tion and  grammar. 

Compulsoby  education,  816, 874  (34). 

Comstock,  Anna  B.,  209. 

Comstock,  O.  C,  1621  (8). 

Comstock,  Sarah,  816. 

Condon,  R.  J.,  156  (10). 

Conference  on  educational  measurements,  2d,  1248. 

Conference  on  the  education  of  backward,  truant, 
delhiquent  and  dependent  children,  1601. 

Congdoo,  R.  T.,  727  (1). 

CankIin,E.  G.,397. 

Conrad,  Otto,  713,  733. 

Conrad,  Waldemar,  911. 

CONSOUOATION  OP  SCHOOLS,  149, 518  (6),  947, 1089  (2), 
1305. 

Continuation  schools,  352  (9),  628  (1),  644,  868, 
874(7). 

Convent  education,  1773. 

Converse,  Florence,  1516. 

Conway,  Abk.,  Bible  study,  1410  (9). 

Conwell,  L.  R.  R.,  294. 

Cook,  0.  B.,1410(2)(4). 

Ckwk,  J.  H.,  1089(2). 

Ckwk,  J.  W.,  166  (7)  (29)  (30)  (48). 

Cook,  Mre.  Katherine,  1303. 

Cook,  W.  A.,  253, 1405. 

Cooking,  350. 

Cooley,  Anna  M.,  657. 

Cooley,  £.  G.,  156  (37),  640-C42, 1366. 

Cooley,  R.  L.,  166  (58),  352  (19),  874  (7). 

Coon,  C.  L.,  1421. 

Cooper,  C.  S.,  74, 370, 1100, 1629, 1695. 

CJooper,  Elixabeth,  241. 

Co<^r,  F.  B.,874(27). 

Cooper,  Lane,  31, 1471. 

Cooper,  Mary  J.,  1419  (28). 

Cooper,  W.  A.,  1127. 
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COOPBRATITE  INDUSTBIAL  TRAINING,  1309. 
COORDINATIOM  OP  STUDIES,  1119,  1280. 

Cope,  H.  F.,  824, 1745. 

Copp,  Gertrude  M.,  1622  (11). 

Coppini,  Pompeo,  1420  (11). 

Corbin,  A.  E.,  362  (3). 

Corbly,L.J.,156(44). 

Corner,  Margaret,  1649. 

Comm,  C.  H.,  162. 

Conunan,  O.  P.,  096  (12),  1068. 

cobpokahon  schools,  352,  874  (9). 

Correlation,  1119, 1280. 

Correspondence  study,  1783. 

Corson,  O.  T.,  355  (8). 

Cory,  C.  L.,  1036. 

Costello,  W.  M.,  1412  (10). 

Ck>u]ter,  J.  L.,  1409  (4). 

Coulter,  J.  If.,  32,  210, 1662. 

Countrt  church,  education,  etc.   See  Rural 

CHURCH,  education,  etc. 
County  unit  system,  90, 150,  243, 1308, 1410  (4). 
Coorsault,  J.  H.,  75. 

COXTRSE  OP  study.     i9ee  CURRICULUM  . 

Courtis,  8.  A.,  157  (5),  378,  538, 1248  (3)  (9) . 

Courtis  test,  384, 549. 

Crabtree,  J.  W.,  156  (30)  (44)  (92),  1250  (5). 

Cragun,  J.  B.,  156  (61). 

Craig,  J.  D.,  330. 

CraJ^ead,£.  B.,598(8). 

Crampton,  C.  W.,  100. 

Cranston,  Earl,  1713. 

Crawford,  Caroline,  691  (11),  1663. 

Crawford,  Mary,  564. 

Crawford,  W.  H.  765., 

Crawshaw,  F.  D.,  119,  242,  1413  (4),  1575,  1622  (14). 

Crawshaw,  W.  H.,  1090  (2). 

Credaro,  Lxnoi,  164. 

Credit  por  quauty,  1730, 

Crippled  children,  674, 676. 

Critchett,  E.  T.,  156  (79). 

Croiset,  Alfred,  176. 

Cromer,  Lord,  1767. 

Cromer,  P.  E.,  1089(1). 

Cromie,  W.  J.,  1735. 

Cromwell,  A.  D.,  1377. 

Crooks,  Nellie,  1762. 

Cross,  E.  A-f  632. 

Crossfleld,  R.  H.,  1413  (3). 

Crothers.  8.  McC..  1517. 

Crow,  Martha  F.,  1304. 

Cruickshank,  L.  D.,  464  (1). 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  85, 156  (18),  243, 1176, 1338-1340, 

1342, 1533, 1607  (8),  1750. 
CuUen,  Ella  in.,  815  (6). 
Culp,  Vernon,  1456. 
Culter,  H.  M.,  907  (1). 

Cultural  education.   See  Libbral  education. 
Culture,  176, 705, 711, 903, 973, 1267, 1636, 1644. 
Cummings,  F.  L.,  1188. 
Cunningham,  8.  W.,  105. 
Cunell,  W.  8.,  1331. 
Cxtrrsnt  educational  conditions,  1^11,  89  (9), 

164-172, 174, 359-367, 370,  526^534,  089  (1),  701-711, 

882-891,  1090  (12),  1096-1106,  1257-1363,  1424-1436, 

1626-1637. 
Current  events,  teaching,  404,  409  (1),  1138, 1416 

(12). 


C  RCCULUM,  156  (16)  (17)  (81),  169  (4)  (7),  277,  391, 
421  (l)-(3),  874  (18)  (14),  1088  (3)  (4),  1179, 1409  (0); 
elementary  actainl,  167  (1),  513  (3),  874  (19),  1413 
(9);  high  school,  61-63,  431  (10),  438,  093  (S),  963, 
1313, 1503;  rural  school,  006  (8),  1089  (4),  lOBO  (6); 
unlYersity  and  college,  688  (3). 

Curtis,  H.  8.,  104, 1016, 1709. 

Curtis,  J.  W.,  1060. 

Cushman,  liUian  8.,  819. 

Cutler,  U.  W.,  1033. 

Cycle  system,  secondary  schools,  668. 


Dabney,  C.  W.,  76, 166  (3),  364, 608  (IS),'^,  970. 

Dale  Co.,  Ala.,  illiteracy,  1006. 

Daly,  J.  J.,  1413  (31). 

DANcn^o  in  man  schools,  1600. 

Danieb,  Josephus,  1713. 

Dann,  G.  J.,  311. 

Dann,  H.  B.,  1410  (81). 

Dansvillb  high  school,  433. 

Davenport,  Eugen^  474,  630  (1),  680  (3),  1347  (1), 

1618  (1). 
Davenport,  F.  I.,  610. 
Davis,  Anne  8.,  834, 666  (8),  844  (8). 
Davis,  CO.,  616(1),  935. 
Davis,  Dora  W.,  1746. 
Davis,  E.  H.,  763  (5). 
Davis,  F.  E.,  1430  (16). 
Davis,  a.  O.,  674. 
Davis,  J.  B.,  691  (3),  1374. 
Davis,  J.  M.,  693  (5). 
Davis,  J.  W.,  354  (8). 
Davis,  R.  W.,  516  (6). 
Davis,  T.  8.,  604  (7). 
Davis,  W.  H.,  688  (5). 
Dawsey,  J.  J.,  1088  (7). 
Dawson,  Jean,  913. 
Day,  G.  P.,  962  (2). 
Deap  Ain>  DUMB,  education,  862, 864^865, 1061-1066  , 

1222,  1603-1604,  1776,  1792  (19);  manual  training, 

1412  (23). 
Dealey,  Hermlone  L.,  1161. 
Dean,  A.  D.,  361,  832,  874  (5),  1427. 
Dean,  Maria  M.,  344. 
Dean,  Minnie  F.,  1049  (6). 
Dearborn,  G.  Van  N.,  1440. 
Debating,  1129. 
DEPECnvES,  144,  301,  344, 346, 501-603, 674-679,  862- 

865, 874  (27)  (29).    See  also  Bund;  Crippled  chil- 
|dren;    Deap  and  dumb;    Exceptional  chil- 
dren; Feeble>minded. 
Deffenbaugh,  W.  8.,  86, 169  (15),  1087  (4),  1616, 1793 

(3). 
Degrees,  1621  (2);  District  of  (Columbia,  1630;i;hon- 

orary,  962  (1). 
Delaxmoy,  Paul,  870. 
Delinquency,  142-144, 345, 501-503, 674-679, 874  (28) 

1025, 1395, 1420  (4),  1601  (3). 
Deming,  Clarence,  766. 
Doming,  Seymour,  1712. 
Democracy  and  education.    See  Education  and 

DEMOCRACY. 

De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.,  622. 

Denmark,  education,  166  (37),  1307, 1430  (3),  1791. 

Denniston,  L.  N.,  1038. 

Denny,  G.  H.,  608  (9). 
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Dknoicinational  schools,  035, 766, 1087  (28),  1171, 

1194, 1792  (23). 
Dental  clinics,  333. 
Dental  education,  882, 663,  IMO-lfiQl. 
Dental  faculties  association  of  American  unhrerel- 

ties,  1590. 
Dental  htoiene,  299. 
Denver,  Col.  High  schools  ooundl,  110. 
Department  store  education,  1198  (1)  (2). 
Department  store  education  association,  1198 

(2). 
Departmental  teachino,  etomentary  sehools,  169 

(15),  288. 
Derrick,  Calvin,  1601  (3). 
Detroit,  immigrant  education,  1396. 
Detterer,  E.  F.,  1622  (6). 

DEUTSCH-SODAMERIKANISCHB  IN8T1TUT,  708. 

Deutsche  kinderschutztag,  311. 

Deatscher  chrerverein.  P&dagoglsche  sentrale, 
1101. 

Devine,  E.  T.,  166  (8). 

Dewey,  Evelyn,  883. 

Dewey,  John,  134  (9),  265,  475, 611, 643, 883, 1355. 

Dewet,  John,  843, 1363. 

Dewey,  W.  A.,  1087  (9). 

De  Wolfe,  L.  A.,  489  (6). 

Deyoe,  A.  If.,  8, 690  (2). 

Dick,  wniiam,  1722. 

Dickey,  F.  A.,  1162. 

Dickinson,  Edward,  734. 

Dictating  machines,  use  in  schools,  392. 

Dietening,  Paul,  1642. 

Dillard,  Annie,  1489. 

Dlllard,  J.  H.,  767. 

Dnie,  Alvin,  1420  (12). 

DlUon,  J.  A.,  1412  (17). 

Direct  method,  language  teaching,  572, 1290. 

DiRECTORT,  educational,  1103, 1615. 

Disbrow,  R.  A.,  113. 

Disciples  or  Christ,  education,  636. 

Discipline,  1090  (8).  See  alto  School  manage- 
ment. 

Dishonesty,  1778. 

Dively,  If.  A.,  1419  (13). 

Dix,  0.  H.,  633. 

Dixon,  W.  W.,  1252  (7). 

Dockeray,  F.  C,  1660. 

Dodd,A.E.,120,1753. 

Dodson,  J.  M.,  1053  (6),  1664. 

Doherty,  W.  J.,  1191. 

Dolan,  Margaret,  489  (4). 

Doll,  E.  A.,  22. 

Domestic  science.   See  Home  economics. 

Donaldson,  J.  8.,  352  (17). 

Donovan,  J.  J.,  1544. 

D*Ooge,  B.  L.,  1472. 

Dooley,  C.  R.,  1033. 

Dooley,  L.  W.,  476. 

Dooley,  W.  H.,  866. 

Dougan,  M.  M.,  874  (25). 

Dougherty,  N.  F.,  352  (12). 

Doughty,  W.F.,  1420  (3). 

Douglas,  M.  E.,  352  (4). 

Douglass,  A.  A.,  748, 948. 

Downey,  Mary  E.,  1232  (3). 

Downing,  E.  R.,  33, 254, 1247  (5). 

Doyne,  J.  J.,  166  (47). 
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Dramatization,  44,  155  (5),  205,  401,  559,  691  (11), 

1466, 1663. 
Drawing,  51, 831  (1)  (14)  (15),  1419  (7);  blackboard , 

831  (14);  tests,  1273. 
Dreams,  1455. 
Dressmakino,  1622  (11). 
Drever,  James,  379. 
Dreyfuss,  J.,  1010. 
Driggs,  F.  M.,  1061  (6). 
Drummond,  Margaret,  380. 
Drummond,  W.  B.,  1011, 1458. 
DOsseldorp,  schools,  801. 
Duggan,  M.  L.,  041-942, 1428. 
Duhem,  Pierre,  163  (10),  589. 
Duley,  W.  J.,  644. 
Dumville,  Benjamtai,  1441. 
DuNTERMLiNE,  8cot.,  dental  clinic,  333. 
Dunkelberger,  O.  F.,  1419  (8). 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  735, 1060, 1087  (18). 
Dunney,  J.  A.,  1412  (11). 
DureU,  Fletcher,  121. 
Dutton,  Emily  H.,  1066  (3)  (4). 
Duval,  P.,  1102. 
Dwan,  Stephen,  158  (14). 
Dyer,  Isadora,  851  (1). 
Dyer,  W.  A.,  391. 
Dykema,  P.  W.,  156  (60),  926. 


Eadle,  Ethel  M.,  1418  (13). 

Earhart,  Gertrude,  1188. 

Earhart,  Lida  B.,  177. 

Earhart,  WiU,  517  (2). 

Earls,  Michael,  1253. 

Early,  J.  J.,  418. 

Early,  W.  I.,  697(1). 

Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  associa* 
tk>n,  831. 

Eaton,  Anne  T.,  1076. 

Eaton,  Jeanette,  650. 

Eberhard, ,856. 

Eberle,  W.  F.,  1419  (14). 

Eby,  Frederick,  312, 1565. 

Economic  value  op  education,  1577. 

Economics,  1415  (3),  1416  (5). 

Economy  op  time,  61-62,  156  (31),  157  (1),  291, 
1618  (3),  1641.    See  also  Curriculum. 

Eddins,  A.  W.,  141,  1420  (4). 

Eden  Hall,  Yorkshire,  4. 

Education.  See  Current  educational  condi- 
tions; History  op  education. 

Education  and  citizensbip.  See  Civic  educa- 
tion. 

Education  and  community.  See  Community 
AND  school. 

Education  and  crime,  143. 

Education  and  democracy,  126,  166  (6),  158  (2), 
544,  764,  767,  873  (2),  1160, 1327, 1758. 

Education  and  industry,  1576, 1622  (8). 

Education  and  politics,  456, 1319. 

Education  and  socuusm,  626. 

Education  and  society,  166  (9),  895, 1412  (4),  1712. 

Education  and  state,  518  (8),  977,  1088  (6),  1186, 
1331,  1412  (3),  1418  (9),  1420  (3). 

Education  extension,  156  (45),  354  (3),  866-868, 
899,  1073-1074,  1228-1229,  1237,  1396-1398,  1606, 
1782-1784;  records,  1617.  See  alto  Uniyersitt 
extension. 
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Educational  qvidamce,  16, 7tM,  1412  (14). 

Educational  hmtoet.  See  Histort  of  educa- 
tion. 

Educational  ideals,  8M,  1349  (8),  1250  (3),  12S2  (l). 

Educational  measueekents,  1248. 

Educational  pbooeess,  1249  (1),  1618  (2). 

Educational  pstcholoot,  16-28,  lfi6  (14),U8(18), 
186-198,  376-390,  649-667,  721-725,  792,  794,  802, 
908-920,  1117-1122, 1278-1274,  1464-1462, 164^-1654. 

Educational  sueveys.  8u  Buetets,  educsr 
tlonal. 

Educational  tests,  549-550, 554, 1117, 1120, 1250  (4), 
1410  (1),  1654.  See  dUo  Inteujoence  tests  and 
nanus  oftut^eeU  and  namea  ofUtU, 

Educational  values,  1114. 

EDUCATOBSf  1256, 1623-1024. 

Edwards,  C.B.,  1418  (11). 

Edwards,  O.  C,  1358. 

EWIOENCY,  121,366  (1),  618  (7),  697  (1),  920,  996, 
1438;  t«rts,  89,  095  (4),  1000  (4),  1271, 1413  (6),  1416. 

Egbert,  J.  C,  1073. 

Eggar,  W.  D.,  212. 

EUcenberry,  W.  L.,  306. 

Eldcrton,  Ethel  M..  1652. 

ELECnVE  8T8TE11,  980. 

ELECTBiaTT,  elementary  problems,  574. 

Elementaey  EDUCATION,  49, 166  (35>-<36),  157, 158 
(5),  169  (12),  695  (3),  890,  898,  1068  (6),  1000  (7), 
1413  (2),  1419  (26)-(29),  1436,  1447;  State  vs.  local 
control,  1065. 

Elementaey  school  and  hioh  school,  290, 513  (l), 

1418  (4). 

Eumination,  586,  588,  694  (7),  007  (6).  See  also 
Backward  children;  Retardation. 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  9,  70  (1),  1518. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  open-air  schools,  464  (4). 

ElUff,  J.  D.,  844(1),  1150. 

Elliott,  C.  H.,  792. 

Elliott,  E.  C,  243,  354  (5),  874  (31),  1340. 

Elliott,  W.  B.,  850  (2). 

Ellis,  Evelyn,  1685. 

Elwell^  F.  H.,  1049  (5). 

Elwood,  De  Witt,  1618  (4). 

Emerson,  E.  C,  831  (11). 

Emebson,  R.  W.,  1272. 

Enoineerino  EDUI'JLTION,  1096, 1216, 1503. 

Enoineerino  extension,  507. 

England,  education,  161,  859,  522-623,  542,  1105, 
1423, 1444, 1632;  scientific  achievements,  546;  pre- 
vocatlonal  education,  1135;  universities  and  col- 
leges, 269. 

English  lanouaoe,  business,  1252  (8);  composition 
and  grammar,  37,  157  (9),  203,  214,  216^  227,  376, 
896, 411, 567, 727, 738, 1120, 1139, 1248  (6),  1468, 1679; 
pre-vooational,  1284;  pronunciation,  990;  teaching, 
225,  564,  565^  570,  931,  1279,  1282,  1409  (5),  1660, 
1672;  elementary  schools.  521  (13),  1128, 1677;  high 
schools,  158  (7),  1419  (19);  to  foreigners,  1667.  Se$ 
also  Liteeatuee;  Deal  English. 

English  literature.   See  Literature. 

Erb,  J.  L.,  421  (16),  1277. 

Erler,  Ernst,  1630. 

Espenshade,  A.  H.,  762  (2). 

Ethical  teaining,  1108. 

Ettingee  scheme,  elementary  schools,  1427. 

Eugenics,  1249  (3),  1662. 


SuBOR,  edaoatlcn,  1087  (32)  (34)  (35),  1681,  1792 
(81)  (32);  schools  for  deaf,  1066;  vocational  educa- 
tion, 640. 

BUEOTEAK  WAR  AND  CULTURE,  1636. 

BUEOFEAN  WAE  AND  EDUCATION,  5,  137,  272,  276, 
366, 394,  402, 706,  708,  710, 882,  885, 1090, 1102, 1107, 
1418  (1),  1529. 

Evans,  C.  E.,  270,  449. 

Evans,  F.  H.,  874  (24). 

Evans,  H.  R.,  1087  (27),  1792  (25). 

Evans,  L.  B.,  1068  (2). 

EvBii8,lf.O.,ir.,489(3). 

Evans,  W.  P.,  520  (2). 

Evening  schools,  124, 866, 874  (24),  1198  (10),  1397- 
1396. 

Everly,  H.  R.,  1038. 

Everly,  L.  L.,  691  (10). 

Evolution,  1662. 

Examinations,  791,  1178,  1344,  1541.  8u  also 
Educational  tests;  Intelugence  tests. 

Exceptional  children,  156  (85),  621  (19),  563, 
1067-1072,  1223-1237,  1391-1395,  1410  (5),  1415  (8), 
1601-1606,  1777-1781.  See  aiso  Backward  chxl- 
debn;  DEPEcnvES. 

ExcusaioNS,  1122. 

Exner,  U.  J.,  1185. 

Experimental  pedagogt,  1109. 

Extension,  Education.  See  Education  exten- 
sion; Univeesitt  extension. 

Eyerly,  E.  K.,  697  (5). 

Etes,  1012. 

F. 

Factory  schools,  1372. 

Faculties,  college,  506  (2).   See  also  College  pro- 
fessors. 
FagioU,  Emilia,  1297. 
Fahey,  Sara  H.,  501. 
Fairbanks,  H.  W.,  399. 
Fairehild,  E.  T.,  156  (7),  847  (9). 
Falrdoug^,  H.  R.,  513  (5). 
Fairhope,  Ala.,  educational  experiment,  603  (1). 
Fairley,  William,  728  (5). 
Faboo  college,  1197. 
Farm  women,  583, 946. 
Farmer,  A.  N.,  761. 
Farming  UFE.   iSee  Rural  life. 
Farrand,  Wilson,  540. 
Farrington,  F.  E.,  1257, 1631. 
Farwell,  H.  W.,  77. 
Fatigue,  1650. 
Faxon,  Grace  B.,  803. 
Fay,  E.  A.,  1792  (19). 
Fay,  Lucy  E.,  1076. 
Feagin,  W.  F.,  1409  (2). 
Federal  grants,  1177. 
Federation  of  Illinois  colleges,  963. 
Feeblb-mindsd,  22, 1226, 1415  (1),  1777. 
Feeney,  Clara  M.,  1378. 
Feldbaum,  Emma,  154. 
Felmley,  David,  156  (28)  (43). 
Feminear,  Delphine,  1409  (10). 
Ferren,  H.  M.,  927. 
Fees,  8.  D.,  443, 603. 
Festivals,  739. 
FICHTE,  J.  G.,  1639. 
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Fidtor,  Thurba,  1092. 
Field,  J.  M.,  1418  (10). 
Field,  Jessie,  344. 
Filmore,  A.  L.,  1410  (30). 

FiNANCX.     See  ScaoOL  TUND6. 

Flnegan,  T.  E.,  630, 1306, 1734. 
Finley,  J.  H.,  70  (6),  213,  6M,  874  (13). 
Finney,  H.  A.,  1618  (10). 

FiSE  FBBVSNTION,  04. 

Fischer,  Aloys,  541. 

Fischer,  R.,  056. 

Fisher,  G.  E.,  465. 

Fisher,  O.  J.,  304. 

Fisher,  U.  G.,  1410  (31). 

FisBXB,  Isaac,  340. 

Fisk,  C.  R.,  1001. 

Fits-geraM,  J.  D.,  214. 

Fitspatrick,  E.  A.,  135. 

Fitxpatrick,  F.  A.,  3. 

Flagg,  M.  I.,  156  (55). 

Fl%gstad,  C,  400. 

Flemington,  Mary  B.,  1415  (10). 

Fletcher,  Mabel,  1077. 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  400  (4). 

Flexner,  Abraham,  1382. 

Flood,  J.  S.,  1412  (12). 

Florian,  Pierre,  533. 

Flynn,  W.  J.,  003, 1414  (1). 

Foeister,  F.  W.,  1537. 

FoEBarsB,  F.  W.,  716, 733. 

Foght,  H.  W.,  511,  602  (4),  606  (7)  (8),  1064,  1241, 

1240  (4),  U06-1807, 1430  (2),  1702  <4). 
Foo8,C.8.,&10(l). 
Football,  308, 353  (4). 
Forbes,  C.  H.,  1278. 
Forbush,  W.  B.,  470. 
Foreign  population.   See  Ihhiobants. 

FOBEION  STUDENTS,  342,  1288. 

Forgan,  D.  R.,  1040  (2). 

Forrest,  W.  M.,  1403  (1)  (4). 

FoBT  Scott,  Kans.  People's  college,  323, 606. 

Foster,  J.  M.,  422. 

Foster,  L.  F.,  1580. 

Foster,  W.  H.,  1120. 

Foster,  W.  L.,  200. 

Foster,  W.  T.,  260, 601  (3),  1014, 1240  (7),  1510-1520, 

1554-155&. 
Fonst,  J.  L.,  1413  (11). 
Fowler,  H.  T.,  1108. 
Fowler,  N.C.,  660. 
Fox,  D.  R.,  7& 
Fox,  G.  L.,  040. 
France,  decadence,  1635;  education,  172,  586,  548, 

882, 1067  (33). 
Francis  W.  Parker  school,  1264. 
Frank,  Maude  M.,  72  (5). 
Frankfurt-on-thb-Main.     Municipal    univeb- 

SITT,264. 
FratbrniHes,  coUegB,  263,  087,  1382;  hig^  school, 

811, 1507. 
Frayser,  Nannie  L.,  634. 
Fraiier,C.R.,158(5). 

Freedom  op  teachino.   See  Academic  freedom. 
Freeman,  F.  N.,  34, 157  (7),  560. 
Fx«eman,J.E.,601(5). 
French,  H.  E.,  1415  (5). 
French  culture,  176. 
French  language,  teaching,  Alsace,  1683. 


French  science  vs.  German  scixncb,  580. 

French  thought  ys.  German  thought,  1627. 

Fresno  state  normal  school,  105. 

Friend,  L.  L.,  150  (0). 

FrieseU,  H.  E.,  1501  (3). 

Fritsoh,  E.  A.,  122. 

Frodsham,  G.  H.,  1566. 

Frohman,  Daniel,  1464. 

Froom,  Hulda,  007  (6). 

Frost,  Norman,  686, 1244. 

Fryer,  John,  1221. 

Fullan,  M.  T.,  1400  (13). 

FuUerton,  G.  S.,  70. 

Furst,  Clyde,  1056  (2). 

Futrall,  J.  C,  1521. 

G. 

GaUaher,  J.  E.,  1061  (2). 

Galloway,  Lee.,  1033. 

Gamble,  C.  B.,  1400  (0). 

Games,  53.   8u  al»o  Plat  and  platgrounds. 

Gammans,  H.  W.,  215, 736. 

(^ansberg,  Fritz,  714. 

Gardena  agricultural  high  school,  Lob  An- 
geles, 1763. 

Gardens,  486-480. 

Gardlni,  F.  V.,  362. 

Gardner,  C.  B.,  1082. 

(Jamett,  J,  C.  M.,  1576. 

Gart  system,  285,  354,  (2),  452,  455,  607-608,  613, 
788,  700, 874  (16),  1018, 1147, 1252  (2),  1410  (7),  1427, 
1723. 

Ctaaqnet,  QirdHml,  168  (4). 

Gast,  Paul,  703. 

Gaston,  C.R.,  565. 

Gatton,  Harper,  1413  (12). 

Gauss,  G.  F.,  1522. 

Gavin,  F.  P.,  1418  (6). 

Gayler,  G.  W.,  1618  (5),  1780. 

G«hrkens,  K.  W.,  720  (3). 

General  education  board,  167. 

General  federation  of  women's  clubs,  665. 

Qeografht,  28,  48, 156  (78)  (74),  157  (11),  311,  806, 
800, 601  (0),  033-033, 1124, 1144, 1205, 1410  (0),  1486, 
1666. 

George,  Anne  E.,  1061  (7),  1067  (15). 

Georgu,  rural  schools,  420. 

Georgia.    Pept.  of  education,  837, 041-043, 1438. 

Gerald,  Brother,  1413  (10). 

German  culture,  705,  711, 1644. 

German  language,  teaching,  515  (3),  601  (8),  027, 
1302, 1410  (25). 

German  science  vs.  French  science,  580. 

German  thought  vs.  French  ibought,  1627. 

Germany,  education,  865,  425,  586,  547, 1106-1107, 
1435,  1444,  1630,  1685;  industrial  education,  1030; 
military  education,  855-856,  1505;  moral  educa- 
tion, 831;  public  schools,  1484;  soholarBhlp,  705; 
school  law,  1004;  universities,  447;  vocational  edu- 
cation, 483, 641-643, 1330. 

Gerould,  Katherine  F.,  1366. 

Gtorish,  Carolyn  M.,  216, 558, 1370. 

Gerwig,  G.  W.,  1414  (3). 

Gibbs,C.E.,40L 

Giddings,  F.  H.,  1741. 

Giese,  Fritz,  013. 

GmED  children.   See  Exceptional'children. 

Gilbert,  W.  H.,  131  (3).  C  C^f^n]o 
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Gilchrist,  Elizabeth,  1410  (10). 
Gill,  W.  L.,  136. 
Gillette,  J.  M.,  1442. 
GUpatrlok,  Rose  A.,  1605. 

GiRABD  COLLEGE,  148. 

G1BL8,  education,  666,  1415  (14);  employment,  654; 

vocational  education,  1772.    See  also  Woman. 
Girls'  and  boys'  clubs,  1090  (11). 
Girstenberg,  J.,  1069. 
Gitson,T.,371. 
Givens,  W.  B.,105. 
Gladden,  Washington,  114. 
Glade,  E.  J.,  156(63). 
Gleason,  R.  P.,  1419  (4). 
Ooddard,  H.  N.,  1379. 
Goebel,  Julius,  516  (2). 
GOttingen.    Untversitt,  273. 
Qoldberger,  H.  H.,  1562. 
Gompera,  Samuel,  117  (2),  320, 1198  (5),  1323. 
Goodman,  R.  N.,  1754. 
Goodnow,  F.  J.,  894, 978  (2). 
Goodsell,  WiUystine,  326. 
Gordon,  E.  B.,  1742. 
Qoudge,  Mabel,  381. 
Gowans,  E.  G.,  875  (5). 
Gowans,  Ethel,  489  (2). 
Gradenwitc,  Alfred,  1595. 
Grading,  605  (2),  1004, 1090  (5),  1527, 1618  (9),  1698. 

See  aUo  Marking;  Promotion  of  pitpils. 
Graham,  E.G.,  1419  (16). 
Graham,  Clara  £.,620  (3). 
Graham,  E.  K.,  768, 978  (4). 
Grammar.    See  Enoush  language,  composition 

and  grammar. 
Grammatical  nomenclature,  410, 1412  (17),  1661. 
Grant,  R.  A.,  131  (7). 
Graves,  F.  P.,  1092. 
Graves,  8.  M.,  1777. 
Gray,  A.  A.,  1163. 
Gray,  C.  T.,  382. 
Gray,  M.  D.,  1280. 
Oray,  W.  8.,  157  (6). 
Great  Britain,  education,  1087  (31),  1261, 1792  (20). 

8u  alto  England. 
Greek  language,  teaching,  561,  1145,  1280,  1419 

(22). 
Green,  C.  C,  755, 874  (32). 
Green,  J.  M.,  874  (13). 
Green,  L.  M.,  1506. 
Green,  R.  P.,  1413  (10). 
Greenberg,  Morris,  35, 831  (1)  (14). 
Greene,  C.  A.,  602  (9). 
Greenwood,  J.  M.,  156  (7)  (21). 
Gregg,  F.  M.,  1165. 
Gregory,  Emily  R.,  1318. 
GriiBn,  I.  C,  603  (4). 
Griffin,  J.  T.,  91, 1888. 
Griffith,  I.  S.,  645, 1200, 1622  (13). 
Griggs,  E.  H.,  355  (6)  (7). 
Griggs,  W.  C,  874  (30). 
Grossmann,  M.  P.  E.,  156  (32),  1070, 1391. 
Grove,W.  D.,520(6). 
Grove  Crnr  college,  1170. 
Gruenberg,  B.C.,  217, 1319. 
Grundtvig,  N.  F.  8.,  156  (37). 
Grupe,  Mary  A.,237. 
Gnivar,  E.  A.,  1061  (10). 
Guatemala,  education,  168. 


Ouilbert,  E.F.,305. 
Quitteau,  W.  B.,363. 
Gumprecht,  Ferdinand,  1182. 
Oundelflnger,  O.  F.,971. 
Qustafson,  Lewis,  1198  (8). 
Guthrie,  W.  D.,  1747. 
Gutsch,  M.  R.,  409,  (1). 
GUYAU,  J.  M.,  713. 
Gwinn,J.  M.,156(21). 


Haaren,  J.  H.,  156  (56). 

Haberman,  J.  V.,  1450. 

Hackney,  E.  T.,  004. 

Haddock,  J.  N.,  1312. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  1507. 

Hadley,  Chalmers,  1607  (3). 

H&nnsler,  William,  1281. 

Hagarty,E.W.,1418(5). 

Haggerty,  M.  E.,  014, 1248  (2). 

Hahn,  H.  H.,36,627. 

Haight,  Elizabeth  H.,  988. 

Haight,H.  W.,804. 

Hailmann,  W.  N.,  038. 

Haines,  J.  F.,  873  (12). 

Haines  practice  school,  122. 

Hall,  G.  8.,  137,  760, 1643. 

Hall,  Mary  E.,  156  (84),  1282  (1). 

Hall,0.  E.,518(6). 

Hall,  R.D.,  667. 

Hall,  8.  C,  1068  (4). 

Hall,  Sylvia,  1410  (20). 

Hall,  W.  8.,  515  (5). 

Hall-Quest,  A.  L.,  688  (6),  795,  805, 1408  (5),  1538. 

Hamburg.    Kunstgewerbeschule,  1547. 

Hamilton,  F.  E.  E.,  1713. 

Hamilton,  J.  W.,  1713. 

Hamilton,  Maud,  550. 

Hamilton,  R.  L.,  1211. 

Hamilton,  W.  I.,  156  (3). 

Hamlin,  Myra  8.,  1723. 

Hammond,  L.  L.,  1410  (24). 

Hammond,  Ind.,  education,  834. 

Hamor,  W.  A.,  1367. 

Handachhi,  C.  H.,  737. 

Handwriting,  21, 34, 157  (7).  107, 382, 550, 017,010. 

Haney,  J.  P.,  831  (16),  1030, 1130. 

Haniphy,  J.  A.,  817. 

Hanmer,  L.  F.,  150  (6),  1353. 

Hanna,  J.  C,  421  (10),  1247  (0). 

Hannah,  I.  C,  1632. 

Hansis,  May,  1400  (14). 

Hapgood,  £.  G.,  871  (4). 

Harbold,  P.  M.,  606  (5). 

Hardwick,  Rose  8.,  1462. 

Hardy,  E.  L.,  704. 

Barker,  J.  R.,  063  (2). 

Harkness,  Mary  L.,  072. 

Harlan,  C.  L.,  321,  458, 680  (12). 

Harmon,  J.  L.,  1413  (0). 

Harms,  L.  A.  P.,  41. 

Harper,  Jane  R.,  1040. 

Harris,  H.  J.,  666. 

Harris,  H.  S.,  250. 

Harris,  J.  H.,  280,  288. 

Harris,  Pauline,  515  (3). 

Harris,  W.  T.,  1422. 

Harrison,  T.  P.,  603  (7).  ^  , 
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Hart,  J.  K.,  158  (17). 

Hartnacke, ,  1020. 

Hartwell,  8.  O.,  874  (34). 

Harvabd  UNIVBRSITT,  publications,  1714;  religious 
life,  115. 

HaBVASD  UNIVXRSITY.     LiBRABT,  1612. 

Harvey,  L.  D.,  156  (7)  (31),  521  (9). 

Harvey,  N.  A.,  383. 

Hatch,  B.  L.,  1088  (3). 

Haughton,  P.  D.,  353  (4). 

HAWAn,  vocational  education,  1756. 

Hay,  Ethel  J.,  1415  (13). 

Hayden,  P.  C,  218. 

Hayward,  F.  H.,  219. 

Hazard,  Caroline,  496. 

Heald,  F.  E.,  1213. 

Health,  school  children,  1181. 

Health  work,  Pubuc,  492,661  (4). 

Healy,  William,  142, 1778. 

Heathbblt  school  of  fine  art,  London,  408. 

Hetk,  W.  H.,  512,  585, 1639. 

Hedges,  Anna  C,  1577. 

Hedler,  A.,  857. 

Hedlund,  C.  N.,  300. 

Heffelflnger,  Lilly,  907  (2). 

Heffron,  J.  L.,  851  (4),  1053  (4). 

Hegland,  Martin,  1791. 

Heilman,  J.  D.,  805. 

Helm,  M.  C,  592. 

H^mon,  Fmx,  715, 1443. 

Hendcrschott,  F.  C,  1033. 

Henderson,  Bertha,  1666. 

Henderson,  J.  L.,  159  (7),  1502. 

Henderson,  W.  H.,  833, 1578. 

Hendrixaon,  W.  S.,  690  (4). 

Hendy,  J.  R.,  542. 

Henke,  F.  X.,  122. 

Henke,  Francesca  A.,  1667. 

Hebbart,  J.  F.,  1642. 

Heredity,  1662. 

Herget,  Ant.,  884. 

Herricht,  A.,  94. 

Herzberg,  M.  J.,  1078. 

Hetty  Browne  method,  391. 

Hewitt,  J.  H.,  80. 

Heyl,  C.  C,  1503. 

Heywang,  E.,  1080. 

Hlatt,  J.  S.,  1246. 

Hibben,  J.  G.,  138. 

Hickey,  A.  F.,  1412  (13). 

Hickman,  H.  B.,  345. 

Hicks.  F.  C,  680. 

Hlerl,  Ernst,  698. 

High  school  and  college,  156  (64),  540,  585,  587, 
697  (4),  1419  (16),  1618  (7),  1621  (3). 

High  school  and  elementary  school,  290,  513 
(1),  1418  (4).    See  lUao  Six-and-six  flan. 

High  school  conference,  Illinois.  University,  421. 

High  school  inspection,  1502. 

High  schools,  60,  63,  251-257,  421-423,  426-429,  515 
(1),  521  (1),  584-588,  687,  692  (9),  747-753,949-952, 
1090  (6),  1188, 1198  (10),  1212, 1248(5),  1252(6),  1310, 
1312-1313,  1412  (22),  1413  (13),  1418  (6),  1419  (16)- 
(25),  1505-1508,  1693,  1696-1700;  morality,  1699; 
sodal  life,  520  (4).  See  also  Fraternities,  high 
school;  Junior  high  schools;  Secondary  edu- 
cation; Six-and-six  flan. 


Higher  education,  70-83, 283-276,  440-447, 697-606, 
762-780,  871,  962-989, 1087  (7),  1159-1173, 1325-1335, 
1512-1532,  170^-1721,  1792  (6). 

Hildebrandt,  P.,  95. 

Hildreth,  Helen  R.,  1579. 

Hill,  A.  R.,  598  (10),  1621  (3)  (9). 

Hill,  C.  M.,  1504. 

Hill,  D.  H.,  847  (10). 

Hill,  D.  S.,  17,  477,  844  (5),  1368. 

Hill,  L.  B.,  159  (5). 

Hill,  W.  B.,  668. 

Hiilebrand,  H.  N.,  1679. 

Hlllegas,  M.  B.,  53, 1090  (4). 

Hillegas  scale,  1485. 

Hilliard,  Amy  M.,  132. 

Hilllard,  Ethel  M.,  1222. 

HlUyer,  V.  M.,  178. 

Hlme,  H.  W.  L.,  163  (12). 

Hinckley,  Alice  C,  189. 

Hinds,  W.  R.,  1409  (15). 

Hines,  L.  N.,  156  (65). 

Hinsdale,  Guy,  806. 

Hlntermann,  O.,  724. 

Hlrsch,  S.  A.,  163  (5). 

Hirtz,  A.,  1703. 

History,  local,  235,  692  (2),  1419  (9);  modem,  924,. 
1419  (23);  museum  of,  1673:  Roman,  1483;  state^ 
1134,  1415  (13);  teaching,  409,  563,  728,  740-741,. 
1124,  1143,  1289,  1296,  1415  (11),  1420  (10),  1473, 
1678,  ooUeges,  1133,  elementary  schools,  157  (11), 
234,  secondary  schools,  47,  559,  925,  1508;  United 
States,  36. 

History  of  education,  1-4,  156  (29),  160-163,  356- 
358,  522-525,  698-700,  876-881, 1091-1095, 1253-1256, 
1421-1423, 1625. 

Hoban,  C.  F.,  605  (1). 

Hobllt,  M.  L.,  749. 

Hobson,  Q.  P.  F.,  727  (3). 

Hocking,  W.E.,  70(3). 

Hodge,  C.  F.,  220. 

Hodge,  C.  W.,  168  (6). 

Hodge,  G.  B.,  1792  (24). 

Hodges,  George,  1359. 

Hodgson,  Elizabeth,  756, 1131, 1704. 

Hodgson,  Geraldine  E.,  900. 

H6fler,  Alois,  885. 

Hogan,  W.  E.,  313. 

Hohfield,  W.  N.,  1052  (3). 

Holland,  E.  O.,  1413  (6). 

Holley,C.  E.,689(ll),950. 

HoUingworth,  G.  H.,  487. 

Holllngworth,  Leta  S.,  497. 

HoUlster,  H.  A.,  1605, 1697. 

Holmes,  Arthur,  1602. 

Holmes,  E.  G.  A.,  179. 

Holmes,  Edmund,  1444. 

Holmes,  Elizabeth  G.,  1490. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  167  (2). 

Holmes,  8.  J.,  1249  (3). 

Holt,  Ethelyn  F.,  1344. 

Holton,  E.  L.,  158  (13),  613. 

Holtr,  W.  L.,  1783  (6). 

Home  and  school,  109, 468, 535, 1020, 1023, 1088  (5), 
1409  (8),  1419  (10),  1558.  See  also  Community  and 
school;  Socl&l  aspects  of  education. 

Home  economics,  129-130,  151,  156  (59),  158  (11), 
326-327,  490,  607-509,  513  (3),  515  (4),  621  (14),  657- 
658,  665  (1),  847  (7),  1047-1048,  1087  (13)  (16),  1088 
(5),  1090  (6),  1211,  1247  (11),  1409  (14),  1418  (13), 
1588,  1622  (10),  1792  (12). 
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Home  education,  1792  (14). 

HOMK  PLAKNXNO,  1622  (4). 

Home  study,  02, 1539. 

Home  work,  school  credit  for,  286, 615, 1262  (10)^ 

H0NE8TT,  1778. 

Honor  ststem,  686. 

Hood,  W.  R.,  1792  (1). 

Horace  ICann  school,  rhythmic  work,  677. 

Horn,  Ernest,  793. 

Horn,  P.  W.,  314, 1313. 

Homer,  H.  H.,  957. 

Homer,  T.  V.,  1743. 

llorton,  D.  W.,  662. 

Uoeic,  J.  F.,  157  (9)  (12),  738, 1002, 1232  (4),  1400  (5), 

1618  (3). 
Hosmer,  MiUipent,  622  (4). 
Household  arts.   See  Home  economics. 
Hooaer,  J.  D.,  1651. 
Houston,  G.  D.,  567. 
Houston,  T.  A.,  1413  (5). 
Houston,  Texas,  high  school,  1313. 
Howard,  0.  C,  158  (10). 
Howe,  Lucien,  1380. 
Howe,  8.  B.,  728  (3). 
Howland,  A.  C,  728  (2). 

HOWIAND,  QEOROE,  1256. 

Hoyt,  Cbeever,  1668. 

Hudelson,  Earl,  1248(6). 

Hofl,  L.  Grace,  222. 

Hughes,  Helen  8.,  1217. 

Hughes,  U.  L.  V.,  1557. 

Hughes  bill,  847  (8),  1753. 

Humanistic  education.   See  Liberal  education. 

Humanities,  1166-1167. 

Hummel,  W.  G.,  1212. 

Humphries,  Florence  Y.,  37. 

Hunt,  Agnes,  515  (4). 

Hunt,  Clara  W.,  1400. 

Hunter,  Lucy  E.,  500. 

Hurd,  A.  C,  1090  (10). 

Hurd,  Anna  C,  999. 

Hutchins,  H.  B.,  596  (3). 

Hutchinson,  EmiUe  J.,  1058. 

Hutchinson,  Woods,  675. 

HToncNE,  teaching,  222.    See  aUo  School  hygiene 

AND  SANITATION. 

Hylla,  Erich,  18. 

Illinois,  educational  administration,  784;  survey, 
1618  (8);  vocational  education,  638,  839. 

Illinois  spelling  contest,  229. 

Illinois  state  teachers'  associatbn,  689, 1618. 

Illinois.    Uniyersttt,  1515. 

Illinois.    Uniyersity.    High-school  conference,  421. 

ILLITERACT,  367,  528-533, 1096, 1409  (2),  1637. 

Illustrated  composition,  51. 

Immigrants,  education,  112,  874  (25),  1067  (20), 
1396, 1562;  literacy  test,  1628. 

Imperial  pubuc  library,  St.  Petersburg,  146, 
347. 

Indu  (British)  education,  1792  (34). 

Indiana,  education,  1433;  industrial  education  law, 
475;  vocational  education,  1363;  vocational  sur- 
vey, 836.  ' 

Indiaxia  state  teachers*  association,  873. 

Indiana  university.    School  of  education,  S34 . 

INDUNS,  education,  140,  500.  667, 1792  (26). 


Individual  instruction,  606  (13). 

Individualism,  1186-1187, 1660. 

INDUSTRLIL  EDUCATION,  156  (10)  (38),  320,  514  (2), 
620  (3),  815  (7),  874  (5)  (6),  1190, 1252  (7),  1409  (S). 
Se4pl»o  Manual  training;  Professional  edu- 
cation; Vocational  education. 

INDUSTRUL  SCHOOLS,  1245. 

Industry  and  education,  361. 

intant  mortauty,  628. 

Ingalls,  E.  L.,  1000  (11). 

Inglis,  Alexander,  750-751. 

lngold,J.lf.,156(77). 

Inituttve,  876  (2). 

iNsnTUTES,  teachers'.   Set  Teachers'  inshtutes. 

iNTELUGENCE  TESTS,  18,  23-24,  26,  521  (10),  657,  013, 
015,  017-018,  1415  (2),  1416,  1454,  1457,  1450,  1461- 
1462, 1605.   See  oiao  Educational  Tsm. 

Intercollegiate  debating  contests,  929. 

International  commisson  on  the  tracbino  or 

mathematics,  1404, 1407. 

International  congress  of  education,  1240-1250. 

International  kindergarten  union,  413. 

Inul,  K.  8.,  1249  (2). 

loteyko,  L,  551. 

Iowa,  eduraUon,  1, 8, 690  (2). 

Iowa.    University,  1228. 

Ireland,  John,  hf.,,  1194, 1412  (1). 

Iz«land,  J.  W.,  1413  (1). 

Ireland,  educaUon,  1087  (31)»  1792  (20);  learning, 
356;  open-air  schools,  464  (2). 

Irons,  Myrtle  M.,  1622  (7). 

Irwin,  Elisabeth  A.,  1003. 

Isfort,  B.  W.,  352  (13). 

Italy,  education,  11, 164, 1000, 1260, 1907, 1633;  nor- 
mal schools,  435, 064;  open-air  schools,  1013. 

Itschner,  Hermann,  238. 

Ittner,  W.  B.,  1180, 1414  (2). 

sor,E8teUe  P.,  1622(4). 

1. 

Jackman,  W.  8.,  1256. 

Jackson,  C.  W.,  ISO  (10). 

Jackson,  J.  P.,  507  (8). 

Jackson  Co.,  Ga.,  survey,  1428. 

Jacobs,  C.  L.,  1375. 

James,  BrofA«r,  478. 

James,  E.  J.,  134  (10),  1380  (2). 

Jameson,  J.  M.,  1369, 1419  (3). 

Janitors,  295. 

Japan,  education,  364, 670-671, 1792  (35). 

Japan.    Dept.  of  education,  364. 

Japanese  in  the  United  States,  1249  (2). 

Jarvis,  C.  D.,  1215. 

Jastrow,  Joseph,  1523. 

Jenkins,  A.  H.,  1201. 

Jenkins,  Frances,  915, 928. 

Jenkins,  H.  £.,  1562. 

Jenks,  F.  B.,  1090  (9). 

Jemegan,  M.  W.,  699,  878. 

Jessup,  W.  A.,  156  (15),  157  (10),  354  (10),  896, 1118, 

1506. 
Jesus  as  teacher,  1493  (5). 
Jewish  education,  162. 
Jo61,  Ernst,  1021. 
John,  Eliza,  1419  (26). 
John,  Louise,  38. 
John  F.  Slater  fund,  1774. 
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JdhxB,  W.  A.,  67. 

J6liD0»  W.  L.,  520  (4). 

JobiisoD,D.B.,156(27). 

JobiBoa,  Elisa,  1224. 

JobzBon,  Ethel  U.,  1320. 

Jetsam,  F.  W.,  421  (7),  1620  (1). 

Jotmsaa,  G.  E.,  1620  (3). 

Johmon,  H.  D.,  158  (7). 

JofhDBon,  Henry,  1473. 

Johnson,  J.  F.,  1041. 

JofaiwBi,  Marietto  L.,  603  (1). 

jf^nam,  R.  H.,  1419  (2). 

Johnson,  R.  L.,  1415  O)  (2)  (6)  (8). 

Jofamm,  R.  O.,  1061  (12). 

Johnson,  T.  E.,  686. 

Johnston,  C.  H.,  864  (11),  423-124, 680  (0),  1787. 

jQhmton,  R.  C,  1409  (7). 

Johnston,  Ruth,  1247  (6). 

Johnston,  W.  D.,  156  (4),  166  (82),  605, 681, 1079. 

Jones,  Abner,  1150 

Joo«,  Anna,  1068  (9). 

Jonfls,  R.  G.,  157  (4). 

Jones,  T.  J.,  1087  (19). 

J<^>Un,J.P.,1049(8). 

Jordan,  Alice  Iff.,  683. 

Jordan,  D.  8.,  770, 1132, 1260  (1),  1768. 

JOUBNAIISM,  852, 1219, 1678. 

Joynor,  J.  Y.,  1661  (7),  873  (3)  (7)  (10),  1606. 

Jndd,  C.  H.,  60, 354  (3),  874  (1),  875  (2),  961, 1622^(2). 

JUDD,  C.  H.,  277. 

Judd,  Zebolon,  693  (2). 

JUNIOB  OOLLXOK8,  75, 442, 688  (2),  747,  1163, 1251K5), 

1386, 1413  (8),  1621  (9). 
Juniob  mOH  acHOOLS,  60,  168  (9),  277,  427,  606  (3) 

(4),  748,  948,  13U-1314,  1604, 1607,  1725. 
JumOUE  00UBT8,  817. 
JUTXMILXDSUNQITENCT.     tf<e  DlUNQUVNCT. 

K. 

Kab6r,C.8.,1545. 

Kallen,  H.  H.,  154«. 

Kandel,  O.  L.,  1407. 

Kane,  SoBanM.,  1669. 

Kane,  T.F.,  598(1). 

Kanoa-Si  schocd  admlnistiation,  994. 

Kansas  Gnr,  Ifo.,  grammatical  errors^of  school 

children,  396. 
Karnes,  F.  Iff.,  521  (15). 
KarT,W.J.,14l8(7). 
Kaist&dt,  O.,  1633. 
Kaofmami,  Paul,  716. 
Kaull,LavhiiaH.,306. 
Keene,'C.H.,166(70). 
KeiDath,G.J.,1060(4). 
Keith,  J.  A.  H.,  460, 1179. 
Keller,  Maria,  818. 
Keller,  May  L.,  1056  (3). 
Kelley,  C.  F.,  1792  (15). 
Kelley,  Elizabeth  B.,  631  (14),  847  (7). 
KeUey,  Florence,  629, 601  (6). 
KeUey,  T.  L.,  794. 
KeUicott,W.  E.,1004. 
Kelly,  F.  J.,  450, 1705. 
KeUy,  R.  L.,  1748. 
Kelsey,  F.  W.,  568. 
Kelaey,R.W.,1133. 
Kelynack,  J.  N.,  1225. 


Kemp,  E.  L.,  372. 

Kemsies,  Ferdinand,  139, 856, 1560. 

KendaU,  C.  N.,  603, 696  (11),  728  (1),  831  (9),  874  (4) 

(18),  1341, 1446,1658. 
Kennard,  Beulah  E.,  1198  (2). 
Kennedy,  Joseph,  245, 1415  (7),  1446-1447. 
Kent,  C.F.,  1196. 
Kent,  C.  W.,  518  (7). 
Kent,  R.  A.,  1151. 

Kentucky  educational  association,  1413. 
Kepner,W.  H.,39. 
Keppel.F.P.,688(3). 
Kem,W.M.,168(9). 
Kijrr,W.H.,1281,1607(6). 
Kersehensteiner,  Georg,  700. 
Ketler,  I.  C,  1170. 
Keys,  Florence  V.,  14. 
Key8er,C.J.,569,1474. 
Keyser,  Roland,  1282. 
Kjfwsmann,  Rudolf,  426. 
Kimball,  D.C.,  96. 
Klmber,Jean,831(15). 
KXNDBBOABTEN,  62-63,  166  (32)-(34),  236-239,  413, 

521  (11),  937-940,  1087  (14),  1207-1301,  1488-1492, 

1663,1684-1687,1792(16). 
KXNDIBOABTEN  AND  ELE¥ENTABT  SCHOOL,  690  (6), 

1234. 
KiNDEBOABTNEBS,  training,  1488. 
King,  H.  C.  825, 1249  (10). 
Khig,  Irving,  1022, 1717. 
Khig,  Julia  A.,  1266. 
King,  M.B.,  1198  (11). 
Kingsley,  C.  D.,  156  (41),  521  (1). 
Kingsley,  8.  C,  464  (4),  1561. 
Khikead,R.  Q.,281. 
Kirchner,  Ferdhiand,  552. 
Kirk,  E.  C,  1591  (1). 
Kirk,  J.  R.,  1602. 
Kirkpatrick,E.A.,267. 
Kirtland,J.C.,221. 
Kitson,  H.  D.,  127, 1776. 
Kittle,  William,  1262  (5). 
Kittzwige,  Mabel  H.,  327. 
Klapper,  Paul,  570, 1534. 
KucKriAT  Co.,  Wash.,  rural  schools,  1496. 
Klingaman,  O.  E.,  451. 
Klingensmlth,  Annie,  1147. 
Knight,  E.  W.,  524, 1749. 
Kni^t,  G.  W.,  1089  (6). 
Knight,  H.  R.,  1017, 1353. 
Kniss,  C.  8.,  1419  (12). 
Knoch,  A.  A.,  622  (2)^ 
Knott,  J.  O.,  1087  (26),  1792  (23). 
Koch,  E.  B.,  807. 
Koch,  F.  J.,  1847. 
Koch,  Katrina,  19. 
Koch,  T.  W.,  146,  347. 
Kodiler,  Frank,  694  (4). 
Koenig,A.E.,e91(8). 
Kolbo,  P.  R.,  1164, 1251  (6),  1680. 
Koontz,N.C..1415(12). 
Krause,  C.  A.,  1283. 
Krause,  Maria,  666. 
Kretzmann,  P.  E.,  315. 
Kreuzpointner,  Paul,  352  (7),  815  (7). 
Kronshage,  Theodore,  64, 521  (6). 
Krug,R.  E.,1247(8). 
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KOhnel,  Johannes,  1042. 
Kuhlman,  F.  A.,521(19). 
Kimkel,  B.W.,llft5. 
Kuo,  P.W.,6fl9. 
Kuykendall,  J.  W.,  316, 1410  (10). 

L. 

Lake  Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbitrar 

tfon,1556. 
Lakey,  F.  E.,  1049  (1). 
Lambert,  W.  A.,  1750. 

Land  grant  college  engineering  association,  507. 
Land  grant  colleges,  847. 
Landsittel,  F.  C,  1356. 
Lane,  A.  G.,  1258. 
Lane,  C.  C,  1713. 

Lane,  C.  H.,  246, 1087  (12),  1213, 1619  (5),  1792  (11). 
Lane,  F.  H.,929. 
Lane,  H.  A.,  384. 
Lane,  W.  D.,  452. 
Lang,  Uelen  R.,  40. 
Lange,A.  F.,1385. 

Language  teaching,  direct  method,  572, 1290. 
Languages,  ancient ,  208, 1290;  modem,  204 ,  208, 213, 

400,  405,  737, 1127, 1281, 1283, 1413  (16),  1653. 
Lansdorr,J.A.,  1252(10). 
Lape,  Esther  E.,  1396. 
Lapil,  Paul,  1448. 
Lapp,  J.  A.,  835,  874  (10),  1755. 
Lapsley,  R.A.,1493(2)(3). 
Larreinaga^M.,168. 
Larzelere,  C.  S.,  1134. 
Lasher,  Q.S., 943. 
Latan^,J.  H.,728(4). 
Latham,  Asubah  J.,  739. 
Latham,  Helen  B.,  1507. 
Lathrop,  Julia  C,  844  (7). 
Latin- America,  education,  1087  (30),  1792  (28). 
Latin  language,  college  entrance  examinations, 

1168;  teaching,  38,  221,  421  (8),  513  (5),  572,  577, 

875  (3),  927,  1088  (8),  1278,  1280,  1290,  1419  (21), 

1420  (14),  1472, 1482,  1668, 1670, 1675. 
Lawrence,  W.W.,  1166. 
Lawson,  C.  S.,  150  (14). 
Lawson,  G.  B.,871  (3). 
Leach,  A.  F.,  356, 1475. 
Leadership,  training  for,  873  (9),  895, 904. 
Leake,  A.  H.,  1587. 
Learned,  W.  S.,  385, 688  (7),  1090  (3). 
Leavitt,  F.  M.,  41, 123,  222,  665  (2),  740, 1135,  1202, 

1284, 1370, 1761. 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  supervised  stndy,  1729. 
Lee,  Joseph,  810. 
Leech,  E.  F.  D.,  1772. 
Lefe\Te,  Arthur,  268. 
Le  Fevre,  Egbert,  1053  (5). 
Legal  education,  131  (5),  662,  853-854, 1052, 1082, 

1381,1765. 
Legislation,  Germany,  1094;  Nebraska,  88;  New 

York  (State),  1721;  Ohio,  1416  (3)  (4);  Rhode 

Island,  782;  Texas,  1420  (12);  United  States,  1413 

(15),  1792(1). 
Legler,  H.  E.,  1610. 
Lehmann,  Rudolf,  1449. 
LeIth,W.  F.,1254. 

Leland  Stanford  iunior  university,  770. 
Lemonnier,  Henry,  879. 


Leonard,  F.  E.,  467, 1620  (4). 

Leonard,  J.  H.,  1397. 

Leonard,  R.  J..  836, 1043  (1),  1622  (5). 

Leoni,  Carlo,  1136. 

Lupine,  F.,  867. 

Le  Rossignol,  J.  E.,  1718. 

LbtteRINO,  1622  (6). 

Leupolt,  Edmund,  1111. 

Levkb  bill,  838,  847  (5)  (6). 

Levitas,  Arnold,  1203. 

Levy,  Florence  N.,  1087  (17). 

Lewis,  G.L.,  506. 

Lewis,  G.W.,  571, 1298. 

Lewis,  H.  T.,  1137, 1524. 

Lewis,  T.  D.,  828. 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  873  (5)  (8),  1371. 

Leyen,  Friedrich  von  der,  1634. 

Liberal  education,  15,  156  (9)  (3Q),  212,  478,  680 

(6)  (10),  906,  984,  1265,  1409  (9),  1415  (15),  1517, 

1519, 1528, 1647. 
Librarians,  high  school,  1232  (5). 
Libraries,  school,  348,  513  (6),  607  (3),  1282  (1), 

1608-1610, 1790. 
Libraries  and  reading,  145-147, 347-348,  504^506, 

680^1,  86»-S70,  1075-1079,  1087  (22),  1230-1233, 

1240, 1250  (6),  1252  (3),  1399-1403, 1412  (21), 1420  (6), 

1607-1614, 178S-1790, 1792  (21). 
Libraries  and  schools,  156  (80)-(84),  1232,  1401, 

1607  (6),  1613, 1787, 1789. 
Library  training,  normal  schools,  1611, 1788. 
Lieu,  H.,  498. 
Lietsmann,  Walther,  1476. 
Lightley,  Edmund,  223. 

LiGUB  D'ATHL£TISlfE,  BELGIUM,  103. 

Lillard,W.  H.,353(3). 

Lmie,R.  S.,604. 

Lincoln,  Lillian  I.,  717. 

LITERATURE,  31,  40,  46,  155,  157  (12),  215,  226,  582, 

574,  576,  727,  730,  732,  736,  923,  1131,  1140,  1146, 

1275, 1288, 1471. 
Little,  A.  G.,  183. 
Liier,  G.  D.,995. 
Locbner,  L.  P.,  1249  (6),  1598. 
Lockridge,  R.  F.,  155  (3). 
Lodge,  Oonxalez,  572. 
Lodge,  H.  C,  1167. 
Lombard,  Ellen  C,  1792  (14). 
London.    Hkatherly  school  op  fine  art,  408. 
I/oring,  A.  L.,  421  (9). 
Lory,  C.  A.,  847  (11). 
Los  Angeles,  intermediate  schools,  457. 
Lose,  Charles,  1419  (1). 
Louderback,  Jessie  L.,  1003. 
Lough,  J.  E.,  1779. 

Louisiana  school  board  association,  514. 
Louisiana  state  university  and  agricultural  and 

mechanical  college,  1123. 
LouvAiN.    Universtty,  1253. 
LouvAiN.    University.    Library,  870. 
Lowe,  L.  A.,  20. 
Lowe,  Orion,  694  (6). 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  962  (4),  978  (1),  1267. 
Luckey,  O.  W.  A.,  156  (30),  434. 
Luckiesh,l(.,1012. 
Lupg,  C.  H.,  6J7  (2). 
Lull,  H.  G.,  837, 1308, 1429, 1496. 
Lunches,  school,  490, 658, 1211, 1732. 
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Luqueer,  F.  L.,  783. 

Luquiens,  F.  B.,  1285. 

Luserke,M.,335. 

Lutheran  reuoious  education,  315. 

LutkJn,  P.  C,  156  (82). 

Lyford,  Carrie  A.,  1792  (12). 

Lyman,  R.  L.,  1477. 

Lyon,  E.  P.,  1053  (1). 


McArdle,  Sadie  M.  E.,  1061(11). 

Macbride,  T.  H.,  598  (5),  771. 

McBrien,  J.  L.,  156  (90),  743-744, 1087  (5),  1090  (11), 

1792  (4). 
McCaflerty,  Estelle,  1410  (5). 
McCandless,  Helen  U.,  1258. 
McCarthy,  Charles,  134  (4). 
ICcCartht.  Charles,  979. 
IfcCaskey,  J.  P.,  519  (6). 
MacCaughey,  Vaughan,  1671, 1756. 
ICcClenahan,  Bessie  A.,  1228. 
MacCllntock,  Samuel,  850  (4). 
McClure,  J.  R.,  1409  (6). 
McCollum,  D.  F.,  409  (2),  1420  (10). 
McComi,C.M.,762(3). 
McCord,  C.  P.,  621. 
McCorkle,  C.  £.,  402, 1138. 
McCormack,  T.  J.,  1559. 
MoCormick,  B.  £.,  255. 
McCormick,  P.  J.,  357. 
McCormick,  S.  B.,  772. 
IfacCracken,  H.  N.,  1525. 
MacCracken,  J.  H..  1526. 
McCrea,  N.  0.,  1168. 
McCrudden,  F.  H.,  1383. 
McDermott,  W.  T.,  158  (U). 
McDevltt,  P.  R.,  1412  (3). 
Mcdonald,  A.  A.,  354  (9). 
Macdonald,  D.  J.,  1706. 
Macdonald,  John,  156  (28). 
Macdonald,  N.  C,  156  (35). 
Micdonald,  William,  1707. 
MacDongal,  Robert,  974. 

McDOUOALL'S  spot-pattern  TEST,  381. 

MacDowell,  T.  L.,  1065. 
McDowell,  W.  F.,  in3. 
McElburry,  Loretta,  607  (9). 
McEvoy,  T.  J.,  1255. 
McGovem,  S.  A.,  1770. 
Mclntire,  Charles,  331. 
Mackay,  Constance  D.,  403. 
McKee,  J.  V.,  827. 
McKeever,  W.  A.,  386, 1689. 
McKenny,  Charles,  256. 
Mackenzie,  A.  S.,  1413  (7). 
.  Mackie,R.  A.,741,952. 
McKinney,  James,  1209. 
McLaughlin,  M.  A.,  1412  (15). 
MacLear,  Martha,  1209. 
McManis,  J.  T.,  479. 
McMiUan,  D.  W.,  1380  (4). 
McMiNNViLLB,  Oreo.,  Junior  high  school,  427. 
MacMurchy,  Helen,  502. 
McMurry,F.M.,1731. 
McMurtrie,D.C.,676. 
M<icNary,  E.  E.,  1206. 
McProud,B.  E.,697(4). 


McVea,  Emille  W.,  1218. 

Madison,  Elisabeth  8.,  513  (6). 

Maguire,  Margaret,  1419  (27). 

Mahin,  Helen  O.,  1139. 

Mahoney,  James,.1087  (25),  1406. 

Mais,  8.  P.  B.,  953. 

Malcohn,  O.  A.,  854. 

Mahnin,  J.  M.,  156  (78). 

Malnutrition,  1350. 

Manahan,  J.  L.,  1698. 

Mann,  A.  M.,  762  (1). 

Mann,C.  R.,1593. 

Manny,  F.  A.,  349, 543. 

Manual  arts,  1419  (3)  -  (7). 

Manual  training,  117-126,  242,  318-323,515(6)  (7),. 
521  (9),  638-651,  831-843,  1083-1045,  lOOO  (6),  1198- 
1206, 1245, 1382-1373, 1409  (13),  1418  (15),  1420  (13), 
1425, 1574-1583, 1622, 1684, 1752-1759.    See  also  In- 

DU8TRLA.L   EDUCATION*,  VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

Manuel,  H.  T.,  21. 

Maphis,  C.  0.,  847. 

Marcy,  L.  H.,  605. 

Marine  laboratories.  Pacific  coast,  407. 

Marking,  93,  421  (13),  459-461,  796,  1006,  1248  (7). 
See  also  Grading;  Promotion  of  pupils. 

Marrlnan,  J.  J.,  544. 

Marrs,  S.  M.  N.,  260, 1420  (5). 

Marsh,  L.  A.,  940. 

Marshall,  J/r«.  Mary  E.,  831  (13),  1419  (5). 

Marston,  Anson,  597  (1),  1216. 

Martin,  0.  H.,  897, 1259. 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  1619. 

Maryland  STATE  teachers' association,  1619  (1). 

Massachusetts.    Board  of  education,  773. 

Massachusetts  committee  on  commercial  education, 
1051. 

Mathematics,  1474;  graduate  study,  569;  recrea- 
tions, 573;  teaching,  42,  49,  207,  223,  228,  230-232,. 
351,  936,  1126,  1136,  1404,  1470,  1476,  secondary 
schools,  1141,  1247  (9),  1293,  H20  (9),  1480,  1676; 
vocational,  1247  (11). 

Mathes,  E.  T.,  156  (45). 

Mathews,  J.  M.,  784. 

Mathews,  Lois  K.,  156  (2),  1059. 

Mathews,  Shailer,  1620  (2). 

Mathewson,  F.  E.,  831  (18),  1198  (10). 

Matthews,  A.  J.,  1321. 

Mauser,  LH.,  694  (5). 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  785,  874  (18),  996. 

Mead,  C.  D.,  820, 12^. 

Medical  education,  330-331,  334, 492-494,  661,  851 
1053, 1055, 10?7  (8)  (9),  1382-13K4, 1766, 179i  (8).    " 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  462,  518  (5),  621,, 
1090  (1),  1350, 1415  (9),  1418  (14),  1552-1553, 1734. 

Meek,  C.  S.,  156  (25),  616. 

Meeker,  Royal,  1198  (6). 

Meierhofer,  Hans,  757. 

Melklejohn,  Alexander,  70  (5),  156  (5). 

Meiser,  Augusta,  515  (2). 

Mellon  institute,  1367. 

Memory,  297. 

Mendelsohn,  Sigmund,  1025. 

Mental  tests.  See  Educational  tests:  Intelli- 
gence tests. 

Meredith,  A.  B.,  1140 

Meriam,  J.  L.,  898. 

Merlini,  Angelo,  1189. 
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Merrlam,  J.  C,  982  (3),  975. 

Merrm,a.  A.,612(l). 

MerrlU,  Jenny  B.,  1401. 

MerriU,  R.  V.,  360. 

Merriman,  Curtis,  158  (18). 

Merrins,  E.  W.,  17«. 

Merritt,  R.  A.,  603  (£). 

Ifetcalf,  H.  C,  1033. 

Meumann,  Ernst,  800. 

MEUMAim,  Ermbt,  18, 1633-1624. 

Uewlus,  WaUy,  300. 

Mexico,  education,  1626. 

Meyer,  A.  W.,  1166. 

Meyer,  H.  T.  M.,  386. 

Mbyeb,  Kuno,  356. 

Meyer,  M.  F.,  460, 1527. 

Meyilcb,  Oswald,  807. 

Midilgan  Christian  teachers'  institute,  828. 

MiCHIOAN  CLASSICAL  CONFIEENCI,  668. 

Michigan  schoolmasters'  club,  515. 
Middle  West,  secondary  education,  1506. 
Middle  West  society  of  physical  education  and  hy- 
giene, 1620. 

MiDDLEBUBT  COLLEGE,  270. 

Middleton,  W.  8.,  623  (5). 

Mieron,  C.  C,  1478. 

Miessner,  W.  O.,  621  (16). 

Milbum,  J.  B.,  160. 

Mfles,  H.  E.,  362  (0),  868. 

MiLlTABY  TBAINING,  188-130,  337,  495,  664,  865-866, 

874  (12),  1068  (0),    1240  (6),  1888-1300,  1694-1600, 

1610  (3),  1760-1771. 
MlUer,  D.  Mae,  607  (8). 
MiUer,  E.  A.,  246. 
Miller,  Edith,  306. 
Miller,  F.W.,  874  (16). 
MUler,  G.  A.,  42, 1247  (10). 
MUler,  O.  J.,  43, 601  (0). 
MiUer,  H.  L.,  617. 
Miller,  J.  C,  1681. 
MiUer,  Kelley,  1775. 
Miller,  Matilda,  1252  (3). 
MUler,  Sarah  P.,  868. 
MilUkan,  R.  A.,  1470. 
Mills,  L.  8.,  488. 
Mills,  W.  T.,  790. 

Milwaukee,  Wis., apprenticeship,  156  (58). 
Mims,  Edwin,  076. 
Miner,  James  B.,  1210. 

MlMKEAPOLIS  SURVST,  786. 

MiNNKsoTA,  education,  1177;  rural  education,  1064. 
Minnesota  educational  association,  601. 
Minnesota.    Public  education  commission,  87. 
Minnich,  H.  C,  156  (45),  lOSO  (5),  1416  (1). 
Minnick,  J.  H.,  190, 1500. 
Mfaiton,  R.  C,  808. 
Mirick,  F.  G.,  1660. 
Mirick,  Q.  A.,  1446. 
Missions,  foreign,  80. 
Mississippi  teachers'  assodatioo,  106$. 
MlssouBl,'high  schools,  257;  survey,  692  (1). 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  692. 

MlSSOUBL     UmVEBSTTT,  1627. 
Mitchell,  H.  E.,  587. 
Mitchell,  J.  P.,  134  (1). 
Mitchell,  Mabel,  1088  (5). 
MODEUNO,  1143. 


Modem  language  association  of  America,  516. 

Modern  lanouaobs.   See  Lanovaobs,  modem. 

Moede,  Walter,  1623. 

MoUbtfg,  Albert,  821. 

Monahan,  A.  C,  140-160, 684, 006  (10),  838, 1047, 1067 

(12),  1619  (4),  1600, 1792  (4)  (11). 
Monk,  Ella  M.,  1287. 
Monro,  8arah  J.,  677. 
Monroe,W.8.,387. 
Montague,«;Margaret  P.,  1608. 
Montaigne,  M.  E.  de,  900. 
Montessori,  Maria,  1686. 
MONTESSORI  METHOD,  54,  28^230,  414, 088^030, 1004, 

1061  (7),  1067  (16),  1148, 1280, 1301, 1480, 1685-1686. 
Montgomery,  L.  J.,  1248  (10). 
Montori,  Arturo,  101. 
MOONUOHT  SCHOOLS,  166  (13),  528,  001  (7),  1606, 

1784. 
Moore,  C.  N.,  1110. 
Moore,  E.  C,  116  (1),  787, 1635. 
Moore,  J.  G.,  421  (6). 
Moore,  R.  C,  646. 
Moore,  V.B.,  758. 
Moral  education,  11^116,  160  (1),  371, 687,  680, 

(7),  601  (2)  (4)  (6),  820-821,  875  (4),  1028-1030, 

1102, 1410  (16)  (29),  1664-1673. 
Moran,  F.  T.,  1412  (2). 
Moran,  H.  A.,  1332. 
Morelock,O.J.,166(20). 
Morgan,  G.  L.,  388. 
Morgan,  G.  F.,  348. 
Morgan,  H.W.,  1601  (2). 
Morgan,  W.  P.,  680  (2)  (6),  1618  (6). 
Morgan  Co.,  Ga.,  sdrvay,  042. 
Morgenstem,  I^ouise  I.,  1063. 
MorlU,  Eduard,  886. 
Morland,  Egbert,  464  (6). 
Morris,  Elise,  1601. 
Morris,  R.  T.,  1710. 
Morris,  Stanley,  1667. 
Morse,  J.  L.,  624. 
Morton,  D.W.,  1262  (9). 
Morton,  M.  D.,  997. 
Morton,  W.  C,  160  (16). 
Mosher,  W.  E.,  1416  (4). 
Mosser,  G.  H.,  124. 
Mote,  C.  H.,  1766. 
Moulton,  R.  G.,  1288. 
Mountain  schools,  686, 1244. 
Mouth  htoienb,  1733. 
Moving  ncTURs  machinb,  1123. 
Moving  ncruRES,  06, 166  (75),  159  (13),  200-201, 558, 

726,921,1463-1464,1467. 
Moyer,  Avah,  1410  (6). 
Moyer,  J.  A.,  507  (4). 
Mudge,  G.  O.,  1619  (7). 
Mudge,  W.  L.,  1419  (11). 
MOlLER-WaLLE  METHOD,  1062. 
Muerman,  J.  C,  1346. 
Muhr,  M.  M.  P.,  163  (11). 
Muhr,  Ramsay,  1289. 
Mulford,  H.  J.,  1112. 
Mulgrew,  Frank,  4. 
Munich,  education,  118. 

MxmiCIPAL  UNIVERSmES. 
COLLEGES,  city. 

Munroe,  J.  P.,  901. 


See  Untvrrsities  and 
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Miirphe7,£.J.,1409(8). 

Murray,  Gilbert,  706. 

Museums,  edncatioiial  work,  1087  (23),  1792  (22). 

Music,  156  (62),  517, 1065;  oommunity,  156  (60),  026, 
1742;  school  credit  for  home  study,  156  (61),  421 
(16),  521  (17);  teaching,  521  (16),  566,  697  (8),  729, 
734, 1277, 1419  (3)  (31),  1681, 1682. 

Musle  sapervisors'  national  conference,  729. 

Music  teachers'  national  association,  517. 

Musicians,  1326. 

Myers,  Q.E.,  1239. 

BT. 

National  association  of  corporation  schools,  352, 1033. 
National  AssoaATioN  or  cosroBAnoN  schools, 

1034. 
Natfenal  association  of  dental  faculties,  1591. 
National  association  of  nnmicipal  universities,  1408. 

National  association  of  school  accounting  officers, 

1414. 
National  association  of  state  universities  in  the 

United  States,  598, 1621. 
National  collegiate  athletic  association,  353. 

National  commercial  teachers'  federation,  131, 1049, 
1380. 

National  conference  on  universities  and  public 
service,  134. 

National  congress  of  mothers'  literature  committee, 
683. 

National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  155,  750. 

National  education  association,  156,  224, 1249-1250; 
Committee  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
education,  1066.  Departments— business  educa- 
tion, 166  (63)-(64);  child  hygiene,  156  (65)-(68); 
elementary  education,  166  (35H38);  hii^er  edu- 
cation, 156  (42);  kindergarten  education,  156  (32)- 
(34);  library,  156  (80)-<84);  music  education,  156 
(60)-(62);  normal  schools,  156  (43)-(52);  physical 
education,  166  (69)-<71);  rural  and  agricultural 
education,  156  (89)-<92);  school  administration,. 
166(77H79);  school  patrons,  156  (87)-(88);  science 
instruction,  166  (72)-(76);  secondary  education, 
156  (37H41);  special  education,  156  (85)-(86); 
superintendence,  156  (8)-(22),  354, 874;  vocational 
education  and  practical  arts,  156  (63)-(69).  Gen- 
eral sessions,  156  (l)-<7),  1249-1250.  National 
council  of  education,  156  (23H31). 

National  league  of  compulsory  education,  815. 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education,  117, 1198. 

National  sodsty  for  the  study  of  education,  157, 958. 

National  ttntvebsttt  tob  the  United  States, 
443,778,970. 

National  vocational  guidance  association,  844. 

Natuee^udy,  206, 200, 220, 489  (5),  579, 1379, 1671 . 

Nearing,  Scott,  156  (4),  529, 763  (3). 

Neabino,  Scott,  1532, 1711. 

Nebbaska,  rural  schools,  944;  school  law,  88. 

Nebraska.  Commission  to  revise  the  school  laws, 
88. 

Nbgbo  childben,  23. 

Neoboss,  education,  340-341, 499, 668, 860-861, 1067 
(19),  1220, 1774-1775. 

Neilson,  C.  H.,  1053  (7). 

NeiIson,W.A.,977,1714. 

Neland,  Jfrt .  Andreas,  831  (7). 

Nelson,  D.  M.,  1068  (9). 


Nelson,  Ernesto,  1316. 

Nelson,  J.  C,  404. 

Netschajaff,  Alexander,  366. 

Neustaedter,M.,1392. 

Neverman,  P.  F.,  1252  (4). 

New  Bbftaik,  Conn.,  prevocational  schools,  1035. 

New  England,  education,  699,  878;  rural  schools, 
1494. 

New  England  association  of  colleges  and  prepara- 
tory schools,  70. 

New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board,  986. 

New  Obleans,  public  schools,  17;  survey,  887; 
vocational  survey,  1368. 

New  Orleans.   Division  of  educational  research,  17 . 

New  Yobk  (Cmr),  Gary  system,  452,  1427,  1723; 
school  administration,  787,  1432;  social  centers, 
1190;  summer  schools,  65;  vocational  education, 
156  (56),  840. 

New  Yobk  (CJitt).    Bubeau  of  attendance  and 

CHILD  WELFABE,  1534. 

New  York  (City).    Committee  of  teachers,  65. 
New  Yobk  (City).    High  school  art  exhibit,  35. 
New  Yobk  (State),  school  law,  1724. 
New  York  (State)  Dept.  of  efficiency  and  economy, 

453. 
New  York  (State)  University  convocation,  618. 
New  York  state  factory  investigating  committee, 

1043. 
Newbold,  N.  C,  683  (6). 
Newbold,  W.  R.,  1268. 
Newhall,C.W.,573. 
Newlon,  J.  H.,  1618  (9). 
Newton,  Peter,  560. 

Newton,  Mass.,  educational  research,  385. 
Neystrom,  P.  H.,  1252  (6). 
Nibecker,  F.  H.,  1601  (1). 
Nichols,  C.S.,  597  (6). 
Nichols,  W.H.,  44. 
Nicolson,  F.  W.,  1169. 
Nibtebchb,  Fbiedbich,  713, 720. 
Night  schools.    See  Evening  schools. 
Nitchie,E.B.,1064. 
Noe,  J.  Y.  C,  1413  (8). 
NOll,  Heinrich,  863, 1071. 
NOtael,  Karl,  707. 
Normal  schools,  64,  156  (43)-(52),  262,  600,  761, 

874  (3),  1262  (4)  (5),  1412  (19),  1419  (1)  (2),  1705, 

1706;  graduates,  159  (17),  Italy,  954.    See  alw 

Teachers,  training. 
NorTis,W.  B.,530. 

North  Cabouna,  moonlight  schools,  1784. 
North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  693. 
North  Carolina.    University,  978. 
North  (Central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 

school,  1251. 
North  Dakota  education  association,  1415. 
Northern  Baptist  convention,  1745. 
NoBTHWESTERN  STATES,  education,  1268. 
Northwestem  Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  1262. 
Norton,  Alice  P.,  156  (59). 
Norton,  H.  B.,  1409  (9). 
NOTBE  Dame.    Untvebsity,  1671. 
NQchter,  Friedrlch,  226, 1006, 14S0. 
NunaUy,  B.  L.,  1420  (14). 
NuBSES,  training,  132-133. 
Nutt,  H.  W.^  1725. 
Nutting,  H.  C,  1290. 
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Oakland,  Cal.,  survey,  1339. 

OberholtEer,  E.  E.,  192. 

Oberholtier,  Mrs.  Sara  L.,  152. 

Occupation,  Choice  of,  1210.  See  also  Voca- 
tional GUIDANCE. 

Odencranlz,  Louise  C,  1585. 

OODEN,  survey,  531. 

Ogden,  Utah.  Public  schools  survey  commission, 
531. 

0'Hara,E.V.,1412(4). 

Ohio,  school  law,  1416  (3)  (4);  teacher  training, 
1089  (5)  (6). 

Ohio  college  association,  1416. 

Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  10S9. 

Oklahoma  state  educational  association,  1417. 

01cott,LinaM.,831(2). 

O'Leary,  Iris  P., 350, 1043  (3). 

O'Leary,W.A.,1043,1372. 

Olin,  Blanche  M.,  129. 

Oliver,  T.E.,  405. 

One-room  .schools,  094  (1). 

O'Neill,  Francis,  1196. 

Ontario,  education,  1241. 

Ontario  educational  association,  141 S. 

Opdycke,J.  B.,574,922. 

Open-air  schools,  101,  300,  302,  464,  803,  806,  808- 
809, 1013, 1347, 154«, 1551, 1734. 

ORAL  ENGU.SH,  1125, 1294, 1477. 

Oral  hygiene,  299, 1733. 

Orchestras,  elementary  school,  692  (3):  high 
school,  218,  517  (2),  1420  a6). 

0'Rear,M.A.,892(6). 

OrfleId,M.  N.,1177. 

Orientals,  education,  342-343, 669-673. 

Osbom,  Harriet  B.,  745. 

Osbom,L.  D.,1074. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.,  521  (10),  998. 

Osten,  Anna  L.  von  der,  298. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  education,  1431. 

Otis,  I.  L.,  1053  (3). 

OUGHTRED,  WlLUAM,4470. 

Outing  tours,  1122. 
Oviti,  Delia  O.,  156  (81). 
Owen,  W.  B.,  689  (7),  839,  8«7. 
Owre,  Alfred,  332. 
Oxford  college,  1332. 
Oxford.    University,  1334. 

P. 

Pabst,A.,480. 

Pace,  E. 'A.,  1192. 

Packard,  Edgar,  1618  (11). 

Packard,  W.H.,  689  (14). 

Packard  motor  car  company,  educational  work, 

352(11). 
Page,  E.  C,  1673. 
Page,W.  H.,1052(2). 
Pageants,  school,  1665. 
Paine,  CassieL.,  1511. 
Painter,  O.S.,  199. 
Palmer,  O.H.,  66,518(1). 
Palmer,  H.H.,  469. 
Palmer,  J.  J.,  355(1). 
Palmer,  Luella  A.,  239, 1234. 
Parent  and  child,  1561. 
Parental  schools,  815  (8),  1246. 


See  aUo  Civic  kduca- 


Parents'  organizations,  813. 

Park,H.  G.,1418(9). 

Park.L.  L.,352(6). 

Parker,  C.  A.,  1738. 

Parker,  Edna,  45. 

Parker,  F.  W.,  1256. 

Parker,  B.C., 426, 1792  (7). 

Parkinson,  W.D.,  1589. 

Parochial  schools,  Roman  Catholic,  827. 

Parrott,A.  H.,762(6). 

Parsons,  J.  0.,  1348. 

Parsons,  Sara  E.,  133. 

Part-time  education,  844  (6),  1368, 1580. 

Paterson,  D.  G.,24,864. 

Paterson,May  V.,907(4). 

Paterson,  W.  P.,  1644. 

Pathology,  1664. 

Patriotism,  1418  (12),  1767. 
tion. 

Patterson,  Alice  J.,  4«9  (1). 

Paul,  H.O.,  406, 421  (11). 

Paulus,  T.  E.,  131  (8). 

Payne,  B.R.,874(3). 

Peabody,  J.  E.,  156  (40),  726  (4). 

Peabody  fund,  524. 

PEACE,  154,  691  (4),  1249  (9),  1594,  1607  (4),  1768. 

Peach,  Ella,  1419  (19). 

Pearse,  C.  G.,  156  (7)  (26)  (54),  170,  521  (2),  788»  1611,. 
1757. 

Pearson,  H.C.,  1411(1). 

Pearson,  Karl,  1652. 

Pease,  A.  F.,  354  (6). 

Pease,  Henry,  902. 

PfeCAUT,  FtLiX,  715, 1443.  • 

Peck,  Ruby,  907  (5). 

Pedagogics.    See  Teaching. 

Peet,C.E.,l247(7). 

Penmanship.    See  Handwriting. 

Pennsylvania,  schools,  355  (2). 

Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  355^ 
1419;  Committee  on  rural  schools,  247;  County 
superintendents'  department,  6W;  Department 
of  Pity  and  borough  superintendents,  695;  Direc- 
tors' department,  519. 

Fennsyjvania.    University,  696. 

Pennsylvania .  U  niversity,  physical  education ,. 
1735. 

Penny  backer,  Mrs,  P.  V.,  594. 

People's  college.  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  323, 605. 

Periodicals,  use  in  schools,  922, 934. 

Periti,  I.  J.,  1193. 

Perkins,  Emma  M.,  156  (2). 

Perrin,  Ethel,  622  (1). 

Perry,  A.  C,  jr.,  618. 

Perry,  C.  A.,  1087  (21),  1237, 1617. 

Perry,  John,  180. 

Perry,  Lewis,  871  (5). 

Perry,  R.  B.,  181. 

Person  autt,  371. 

Peru,  education,  362. 

Petersen,  Anna  M.,  22. 

Peterson,  W.,  373. 

"  Pfadfinders,"  719. 

Pflster,  O.,  193. 

Pharmaqsts,  training,  1054. 

Phelps,  C.  L.,  105. 

Phelps,  Jessie,  99. 
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Phi  beta  kappa  addbbssxs,  982. 
Philadelphia,  trades  school,  352  (14^;  vocational 

aduc&tkm,  1040. 
Philippines.   Uniyebsitt.  College  of  law, 854. 
Philips,  O.M.,  606  (6). 
Phillips,  Anna  C,  1043  (2). 
PhUUps,  B.  A.,  23. 
Phillips,  D.  E.,  S75  (1). 
Phillips,  Florence  E.,  1419  (6). 
PhUUps,  J.  H.,  HI. 
Phillips,  P.  C,  623  (4). 
Phillips  Brooks  house,  Habvabd  Uniyebsitt. 

115  (1). 
Phipps,  C.  F.,  576. 
Phonetics,  1292, 1666. 
Physical  tests,  102. 
Physical  tbainino,  100-103, 156  (69H71),  159  (10), 

306-307,  467,  622-624,  1014,  1352,  1554-1555,  1620, 

1735-1736. 
Physics,  1479. 

Physioobaphy,  1247  (7),  1413  (10). 
Physiology,  222. 
Picavet,  Francois,  163  (3). 
Pickard,  A.  E.,  945, 1497. 
Plokell,  F.  O.,  1248  (7). 
Pierce,  Martha,  1300. 
Piflroe,  Itey  D.,  227.      . 
Pine,  J.  B.,  444, 1720. 
Pineo,  J.  P.,  200. 
Plntner,  RodoU,  24,  864. 
Pitchor,  A.  D.,  1480. 
PlttengBTi  B.  F.,  419,  796, 1006. 
PnrsBiTnaB,  coaehing  departments,  1224;  elemen- 
tary indnstrial  schools,  831  (12). 
Plas,  Vital,  726. 
Plat  and  playqbounds,  104-108,  306,  810-811,  875 

(6),    1015-1017,    1353-1354,    1738-1739.    See    al90 

OAMEfl. 

Plays,  Childbsn's,  403. 
Plummeb,  C.  a.,  875  (6). 
Plimkett,  Horace,  979. 
Poilenberger,  A.  T.,ir.,  1460. 
Pohl,  F.  J.,  576. 
Poincar^,  liucien,  888. 
Polk  County,  Obeq.,  rural  schools,  417. 
Polling  place,  Schoolhousb  as,  1242. 
Pomona  college,  82. 
PooB,  education,  814. 
PoBT  Townsend,  Wash.,  survey,  1429. 
Porter,  Frances,  1461. 
Porter,  O.  D.,  464  (3). 
Porter,  Sarah  H.,  1061  (8). 
Pobtland,  Obbo.,  survey,  1338. 
Potter,  A.  C,  1612. 
Potter,  O.  If.,  1618  (7). 
Pound,  Louise,  980. 
Powell,  Susie  V.,  1410  (8). 
Powers,  S.  R.,  1674. 
Practice  schools,  156  (48). 
Practicb-tracbing,  1416  (1). 
Pratt,  W.  S.,  617  (3),  693  (6). 
Pray,  W.  J.,  867. 
Prendergast,  W.  A.,  1432. 
Presses^  Univebsity,  598  (12),  962  (2). 
Preston,  Josephine  C,  156  (12)  (30),  950. 
Pbb-vocational  education,  168  (16),  831  (11),  875 
(5),  1202, 1370, 1412  (15). 


Price,  R.  R.,  1783  (2), 

Price,  S.B.,  1049(3). 

Pbimaby  education,  52-54, 937-940, 1147, 1297-1301, 
1488-1492, 16S4-1687. 

Prince,  Lucinda  W.,  1198  (3),  1622  (3). 

Pbinceton  university,  1334;  religious  work,  1751. 

Pritchard,  H.  O.,  963  (1). 

Pritchett,  H.  S.,  445,  606,  763  (2),  851  (2),  1167. 

Private  schools,  688  (4)  (5),  1108. 

Pbopession,  Choice  op,   1210.   See  aUo  Voca- 
tional guidance. 

Pbopessional  education,  328-334, 661-663, 851-854, 
1052-1065,  1216,  1381-1384,  1690-1588,  1765-1766. 

Pbopessobs.   See  College  pbopessors. 

"Professob  Ordinarius,"  72. 

Pbogbams,  1345. 

PBOUOnON  OP  pupils,  696  (14),  874  (33),  1005, 1698. 
See  alto  Grading;  Marking. 

Prosser,  C.  A.,  158  (1)  (2),  158  (16),  647-648,  831  (6) 
(10),  840,  874  (6),  1048,  1198  (15),  1206,  1372,  1373, 
1582, 1758. 
.  Provensal,  OiuHo,  1260. 

PrQfer,  Johann,  54, 191. 

PRuasu,  education,  880-881, 1104. 

Pryor,  H.  C,  157  (8). 

Piyor,  Herbert,  692  (1). 

Psychology,  202.    See  aUo  Educational  ren- 

CHOLOGY. 
PUBUC  HEALTH  WORK,  492,  661  (4), 

Public  school  physical  training  society,  622. 
PuBUC   SCHOOLS,   United    States.   See   United 
States,  education. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  (ENDOWED),  ENGLAND,  1696. 

PUBUC  SPEAKING,  48, 1484. 

Puncheon,  Katharine  E.,  182,  762, 1419  (17). 

Punctuation,  1291. 

Punishment,  1090  (8). 

Pupil  self-government,  601, 1537. 

Pusey,  E.D.,156(22). 

Putnam,  Helen  C,  628  (1). 

Putnam,  Herbert,  1607  (2). 

Pyle,  W.  H.,  653. 

Q. 

Quebec  (Province),  education,  10. 

Quebec  (Province)  Dept.  of  public  instruction,  10. 

Quest,  A.  L.  Hall-.    See  HaU-Quest,  A.  L. 

Quic:.,  Herbert,  518  (3),  1498. 

Quinn,  A.  H.,  980, 1411  (1). 

Quinn,  J.  B.,  815  (2). 


Race  improvement.   See  Eugenics. 

Radin,  Max,  1675. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.,  1170. 

Randall,  A.  W.  O.,  1104-1635. 

Randall,  O.  E.,  871  (2). 

Ranft,  Hermann,  845. 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  166  (66),  248, 355  (5),  961, 1349. 

Rathman,  C.  G.,  156  (69),  510. 

Rea,  P.  M.,  1087  (23),  1792  (22). 

Reading,  phonetic  method,  679;  psychology,  802; 
sUent  V.  oral,  1286;  teaching,  520  (6),  571,  580^928, 
1298;  backward  children,  863,  1071;  tests,  27,  167 
(6)  (6),  192,  196, 1419  (28),  16M.  See  alao  Libra- 
ries AND  READING. 

Reading,  Pa.    Board  of  school  directors,  841. 
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ReavJ8,O.W.,0»2(7). 

R«ber,  L.  E.,  1229. 

RBClTAnON,  (MM  (2),  793, 1347  (8). 

Rbcrxation,  159  (6),  1017»  1358. 

Recreation   centers,    159   (8)    (14).   8m   oho 

Schools  as  social  centers. 
Redfleld,  W.  C,  117  (1). 
R6Jllcli,Jo8ef,6«2. 
Red  way,  J.  W.,  1563. 
Reed,  A.  O.,  46. 
Reed,  Mrt.  Anna  Y.,  653. 
Reed,  lfr«.  F.  A.,  801. 
Reed,  J.  C,  690  (5),  850  (8). 
Reed  college,  266. 
Reeve,  W.  D.,  1141. 
Rehm,  Albert,  813. 
Reid,  Sydney,  889. 
Reinke,H.,545. 
Reinsch,  P.  S.,  774. 
RbuOIOUS  education,  113-116,  312-317,  631<687, 

823^830, 1031-1082, 1193-1197, 1357-1361, 1564-1573, 

1745-1751. 
Renaissance,  1475. 
Reports,  pupils',  1007, 1413  (11),  1418  (11);  school, 

1341. 
Research,  974, 1248  (2),  1367. 
Retardation,   616,   1542.    See  also   Backward 

children;  Eumination;  Promotion  or  vvma, 
Reuben,  If.  H.,  81. 
Reynolds,  O.  F.,  981. 
Reynolds,  Helen  M.,  579. 
Reynolds,  Myra,  859. 
Rhode  Island,  edncattonal  history,  1095;  school 

law,  782. 
RHTTHMIC  EXBRaSES,  1655. 

Rhetoric,  graduate  school,  1481.  See  oIm  Eng- 
lish LANGUAGE,  Composition  and  grammar. 

Rhoads,  IfcHenry,  1413  (15). 

Rice,  Helvin,  999. 

Rice,  O.  8.,  1401. 

Rice,  Richard,  983. 

Rice  test,  1131. 

Richards,  H.  8.,  1083. 

Richards,  J.  N.,  102. 

Richardson,  W.  A.,  481. 

Richardson,  W.  H.,  289. 

Richmond,  Va.,  elementary  industrial  school,  130; 
ilUteracy,  533;  survey,  117  (5),  1198  (4). 

Rlchter,  Johannes,  708. 

Riddle,  J.  W.,>r.,  1764. 

Rich],  Alois,  1686. 

Riemer,  O.  C.  L.,  1419  (25). 

Ripley,  Ellor  C,  874  (14). 

Rialey,  J.  H.,  1413  (2). 

Rittenhouae,  H.  0.,  1645. 

Ritter,  Canrie  A,  1540. 

Ritter,  W.  E.,  407. 

Rivers,  John,  406. 

Roach,  W.  W.,  302. 

Roberts,  E.D.,  810. 

Roberts,  Emma,  1065, 1604. 

Roberts,  M.  Emma,  126. 

R<AMrts,W.lC.,156(57). 

Robertson,  J.  W.,  1418  (3). 

Robinson,  E.  W.,  1736. 

Robinson,  ICabal  L.,  1888. 

RoMnson,W.  A.,  1411(1). 


Rock  Hill,  8.  C,  sebool,  1691. 

Rockefeller  foundation,  1766. 

Rodman,  W.  L.,  1066. 

Roe,  W.  S.,  98. 

Roecker,  W.  F.,  531  (13),  1007. 

Rogen,  L.  B.,  1438. 

Rogsra,  R.  W.,  390. 

Roman,  F.  W.,  483, 1044. 

Roman  Cathouc  Church,  edooation,  636,  1811, 
1413, 1747:  eduoatlonal  conventtoo,  U96, 1413. 

Romano,  Pletro,  908. 

Root,  F.  6.,  1410  (7). 

Ropes,  J.  H.,  116  (3). 

Rosenau,  If.  J.,  493, 661  (4). 

Rosiw,  Joseph,  169  (4)  (17),  874  (88). 

Ross,  E.  A.,  166  (6),  768  (3). 

Rottaeh,  Edmond,  670. 

Roorke,  Constance  If.,  1391. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  473, 480. 

Ronth,  James,  1481. 

Rowe,  Alice  E.,  876  (8). 

Rowe,  H.  If.,  181  (6). 

Royoa,  Josiah,  370. 

Ruadlgtf,  W.  C,  1118, 1360. 

Rugg,  H.  C,  196,  431  (18),  461. 

Rugh,C.E.,168(8)(4). 

Runkle,  E.  W.,  391. 

Rural  church,  1498  (1H8). 

Rural  BDUCAnoN,  66-60, 106-106^nM  (IS)  (18)  (19) 
(38)  (27)  (47)  (87),  169  (3),  310-366, 864  (4),  866  (6), 
416-430, 518  (8),  518  (8)  (4),  619  (8),  630  (5),  683-58S» 
666, 693  (6H8),  694  (6),  696  (1),  74»-746, 878  (7);  874 
(16),  941-047,  1087  (6),  1089  (8),  1140-Utt,  1306, 
1249  (5),  1303-1309, 1374, 1410  (3),  1416  (7),  1418  (10) 
(14),  1419  (6)  (8)  (13),  1430  (1),  149^-1499, 1619  (4), 
1688-1093,1792(4).  See  alto  ConsoUDAHON  Of 
schools. 

Rural  life,  245, 249, 096  (1),  746, 1090  (10),  1409  (4), 
1419  (11),  1689. 

Rusk,  R.R.,  1669. 

RUSKIN,  John,  1646. 

Russell,  J.  E.,  878  (4)  (9). 

Russell,  W.  F.,  47, 61-63, 588. 

Russia,  707;  education,  366, 1067  (86),  1793  (88). 

Russier,  Henri,  348. 

Ryan,  J.  J.,  116  (3). 

Ryan,  W.C.,/r.,  1087(1). 


Swdcett,  L.  W.,  960. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  ooune  of  study,  93. 

Sadler,  If.  E.,  1106. 

Sage,  E.  T.,  677. 

St.  Louis  Central  institute  forSthb  diaf,  13S8. 

St.  Louis  Educational  museum,  610. 

St.  Paul's  Cathouc  club,  Harvard  umvERflffT, 

115  (3). 
Salesmanship,  training  for,  863  (IHO.HM  (S), 

1371;  teachflts  of,  1511. 
Saline  Ck).,  ICo.,  rural  schools,  1160. 
Salser,C.^.,  1788(1)  (4). 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    PubUe  school  survey  stall, 

1843. 
Salvoni,  Ifaufllio,  486. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  schools,  703. 
Sanden,  F.  W.,  188, 874, 1737. 
Sanders,  W.  H.,  1233. 
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Sandlfcrd,  Peter,  1418  (3). 

Sukdys,  air  X.  E.,  163  (14),  1008. 

Sahrahon.   5ee  School  HiwawK  and  BAMifA- 

noK. 
Samta  Tt  RAILWAY  atfbmkuce  schools^  UO  (11). 
Svseant,  I.  Q.,  700. 
8«iiiilan,A.H.,lM(75). 

Swipe, ,  311. 

Sayaee,C.W.,858(3). 

Batahmah,  Oa.,  Cxttlbe  strsbt  school,  1220. 

Saxont,  voeatlooal  guidance,  845. 

BcAMDiHAyiA,  education,  1702  (80). 

flchftfertgna,  Heinrleh,  006. 

Sehaelte,  N.  C,  156  (5),  406,  664,  606  (3),  874  (13), 

1610  (3). 
Schellenberger,  Margaret  E.,  156  (27)  (36). 
SehelUng,  F.  E.,  516  (1). 
SehMger,  G.  L.,  48. 
Schfarbaom,  Heinrich,  1106. 
Sdilager,  Panl,  1634. 

SCHLBXBIIACHHB,  F.  E.  D.,  006. 

Schley,  GoDstance,  420. 

Schloekow,  Oswald,  IfiOO. 

Sehmfdkimx,  Hans,  184, 775. 

Schmidt,  C.  C,  141J^(15). 

Sdimidt,  Hugo,  317. 

Schmidt,  Lydia  M.,  1203. 

Schmidt,  ICax,  186, 1460. 

SchmiU,  Clara,  1606. 

Schneder,  D.  B.,  671. 

Schneider,  Herman,  1045. 

Schoen,  Max,  1370. 

Schoenfelder,  L.,  07, 800-801, 1547. 

Schoff,  Jin.  Frederic,  1087  (16). 

Schoff,  Mn,  Hannah  K.,  143, 630. 

ScHOLABS,  Scotland,  1264. 

ScHOLABSmp,  516  (1)  (2),  604, 1003. 

Scholes,  P.  A.,  517  (1). 

School  ADiaNURBATioN.   See  ADMiNisTRAnoN) 

schools. 
School  AGX,  680  (11). 
School  and  communitt.   See  Communitt  and 

schools. 
School  abchxticturb,  04-07,  204-206, 514  (1),  610, 

7B8-801, 1000, 1180, 1414  (2)  (4),  1405, 154fr-i547. 
School  ATTKNDANCB.   i9ee  Attxndancb. 
School  boards,  456, 610, 1336, 1535. 
School  cbnsijs,  354  (8)  (0). 
School  chh^dbbn,  aid,  Italy,  1180.   See  aiao  CinL- 

dbbn. 
School  cbedit  fob  bomb  wobk,  156  (02),  1410  (0)- 

(11),  1415  (16). 
School  disciplihb,  1000  (8) .   See  aUo  School  mah- 

AOEMENT. 

School  distbicts,  158  (6). 

School  bxcvbsions,  807  (5). 

School  faibs,  480  (6). 

School  financb,  283-284, 454, 606  (2),  874  (20),  1151, 

1175. 
School  oabdbns,  486-480, 1215. 
School  oboukds,  746, 708, 1544. 
School  HousBS.   5ee  School  abchitbctubb. 
School  ht(Hbnb  and  sanitation,  50,  08,  206-302, 

462-464,  512,  620-621,  607  (7),  802-800,  1010-1013, 

1181-1188,  1346-1350,  1405,  1400  (15),  1548-1563, 

1733-1734, 1702  (17). 
School  iNsxnLkNCE,  204. 


School  law.   See  Lboislation. 

School  ubbabibs.   Su  Libbabibs,  school. 

School  lunchbs,  400, 658, 1211, 1732. 

School  manaobmbnt,  01-03,  286-203, 458-461,  615- 

618,  701-707,  1000-1008,  U78-1170,  1343-1345,  1537- 

1542, 1720-1731. 
School  bbpobts,  1341, 1413  (11). 
School  savinob  banbs,  152. 
School  svpbbvision.   See  Sufbbvision. 
School  subveys.   See  Subvets,  educaUonal. 
Schools,  equipment,  355  (3). 
Schools  as  sooal  cbntbbs,  520  (2),  1067  (21),  1100, 

1300,1610(7). 
Schorltaig,  Raleigh,  1208, 1676. 
Schreiber,  H.,  1434. 
Schremmer,  WUhelm,  710. 
Schultse,J.J¥.,352(16). 
Schumacher,  Matthew,  1412  (8). 
Schurman,  J.  G.,  337. 
SohwarU,  £.,  171. 
Sqbnce,  teaching,  20,  32,  30,  41,  156  (72)-(76),  158 

(12),  210,  217,  306,  421  (5),  621  (12),  578, 1247,  1647, 

1668. 
SOBNCB  AND  EDUCATION,  806. 

SaBNnnc  management,  1002. 

Soofteld,  F.  A.,  427. 

Sooon,R.M.,1334. 

Scotland, educational  history,  877,  open-air  schools, 

464(1). 
Scott,  £.  J.,  340. 
Scott,  F.  N.,  80. 
Soott,  I.  O.,  1705. 
Soott,  Miriam  F.,  1687. 
Scribner,  V.  E.  E.,  156  (31). 
'  Sears,  J.  B.,  250, 1274. 
Searson,J.W.,156(36). 
Seaton,  J.  T.,  1171. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  child  labor,  653;  Broadway  high 

school,  1343. 
Sec,  F.  F.,  672. 
Sechrist,  F.  K.,  1541. 
SbOONDABT  EDUCATION,  33, 40, 46-47, 60-63, 156  (37)- 

(41),  150  (11),  251-267, 421-428, 584-588,  747-753, 871 

(4)  (5),  048-053, 1087(6),  1137, 1153, 1243, 1257, 1310- 

1316,  1412  (20),  1413  (7),  1500-1508,  1604-1700,  1702 

(5). 
Secbetabial  tbaining,  181  (4). 
Seeley,  Levi,  1461. 

Seerley,  H.  H.,  156  (30)  (46)  (80),  505. 
Sbgbeoation,  1343. 
Sblf-CULTUBB,  355  (6)  (7),  368. 
Sblv-gotbunment,  student,  601, 1537. 
Seligman,  E.  R.  A.,  1325. 

Sellmann, ,  338. 

Senger,  H.  T.,  1482. 

SeNIOB  mOB  SCHOOLS,  1251  (5). 

Sevrette,  Gaston,  108. 

Sewall,  May  W.,  1240  (11). 

Sbwino,  607  (0). 

Sbx  HTOIENB,  00, 156  (26)  (30)  (40)  (70),  465-466, 515 

(5),  680  (14),  1184-1185, 1351, 1415  (5)  (6). 
Sbx  in  education,  521  (10). 
Sexson,  J.  A.,  63, 1700. 
Seymour,  A.  R.,  421  (15). 
Shafer,  G.  H.,  1322. 
Shaffer,  Lou,  160  (13). 
Shahan,  T.  J.,  525. 
Shambaugh,  F.  E.,  604  (2). 
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CUEEENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


ShaplLh,  F.  E.,  1536, 1728. 

Shaip;,  Sam,  1418  (12). 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  776, 1528. 

Shaw,  Ellen  £.,488  (7). 

Shaw,  R.C.,355(4). 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  150  (3),  454,  874  (20). 

Sheafler,  W.  A.,  131  (5). 

Shedlock,  Marie  T.,  1465. 

Sheehan,  Sarah  E.,  421  (8). 

Sheldon,  W.  D.,  1386. 

Shenk,H.H.,  1419(15). 

Sheonan,  L.  S.,  333. 

Sheridan,  B.  M.,  1677. 

Shields,  T.  E.,  640,  006. 

Shiels,  Albert,  367, 1562. 

Shorthand,  131  (8),  1380  (3)  (4). 

Shower  baths,  07. 

Showerman,  Grant,  084, 1583. 

Shreves,  R.  M.,  202. 

ShurtlefT,  Oliver,  150  (8). 

Shosltr,  W.  M.,  336. 

Sibley,  C.  L.,  546. 

SIbley,J.T.,  1400(11). 

Aiders,  W.  R.,  156  (28). 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  H.,  1261. 

Siedenburg,  Frederic,  1412  (7). 

Sills,  K.  C.  M.,  871  (1). 

Simpson,  B.  R.,  725. 

Sims,  J.  F.,  1172. 

Shiclair,  H.  W.,  1308. 

SlNOLK-ROOM  SCHOOLS,  604  (1). 

Sipple,  L.  B.,  1002. 

SIX-AND-8IX  PLAN,  158  (8),  380-381,  434,  448,  750,  081, 

1088  (1),  1413  (5)  (12). 
SIX-THREX-THRBE  PLAN,  1004. 

SkegKS,L.T.,  1088(3). 

Sleight,  W.  O.,  1114. 

SlossOD,  E.  E.,  1678. 

Slots,  F.  D.,  236,  261. 

Slusrs,  A.,  67. 

Small,  Jennie,  1128. 

Small,  R.  O.,  117  (3),  1196  (13). 

Small,  W.  8.^1793(17). 

Smallwood  SCHOOL,  Washington,  D.  C,  1752. 

Smith,  Anna  T.,  1067  (20),  1343, 1703  (27). 

Smith,  C.  C,  1361. 

Smith,  D.  E.,  163  (0),  1143. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  1000  (1). 

Smith,  O.  T.,  1618  (4). 

Smith,  H.  B.,  1148. 

Smith,  H.  P.,  780. 

Smith,  J.  R.,  686(1). 

Smith,  Jane,  1415  (17). 

Smith,  K.  0.,  507  (5). 

Smith,  Nora  A.,  415. 

Smith,  Payson,  156  (10),  086. 

Smith,  S.H.,  1419(33). 

Smith,  Theobald,  334. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  650, 1347  (3). 

Smith,  Vr.  R.,  842,  846. 

SlCITH  COLLBOX,  1161. 

SiciTH-HuOHXS  BOX,  838,  847  (8),  1753. 

Shith-Leyer  bol,  838, 847  (5)  (6). 

Smither,  Harriet,  400  (3). 

Sneddon,  David,  156  (0),  354  (2),  375,  455,  531  (7), 

578,  688  (3),  753,  843,  874  (16),  1000  (13),  1736, 1750' 

1783. 
Snow,  Jennie  H.,  1623  (10). 


Snow,  Lillian  M.,  797. 

Snowball,  F.  G.,  1143. 

Soam,  Theodore,  681  (4). 

Social  aspects  of  education,  100-112,  156  (31), 
158  (4),  150  (8),  350, 306-311, 355  (9),  46»-468, 518  (3), 
630(1),  531  (3),  625-637,601(1),  81^-814, 878  (6)-< 7), 
(8)  (11),  888,  0O5, 1018-1033, 1088  (4),  1088  (3),  1166- 
1100,  1303,  1355-1356,  1413  (14),  1556-1563,  1574, 
1740-1744.    See  alto  Community  and  school. 

Social  sciences,  11S7. 

SOCLiL  WORK,  1702  (13). 

Society  of  college  teadiers  of  education,  488, 588. 

Society  of  directors  of  phjrslcal  education  in  college* 
638. 

Sociology,  teaching,  731. 

SORBONNE,  870. 

Souder,  H.  C,  687  (6). 

Soule,  A.  M.,  847  (6). 

South  Africa,  education,  173. 

South  America.    See  Latin-America. 

South  DakoU  educational  association,  687. 

Southeast  IClssourl  teachers'  association,  630. 

Southern  Appalachuln  mountains,  schools,  686, 
1344. 

Southern  association  of  college  women,  1056. 

Southern  states,  education,  3;  rooational  guid- 
ance, 844  (5). 

Spanish  language,  1385;  teaching,  30, 421  (14)  (15). 

Sparks,  E.  E.,  1418  (18). 

Spaoldlng,  F.  E.,  874  (11),  113. 

Spsoal  classes,  346, 1418  (36). 

Spelling,  50,  157  (8),  338,  554,  731,  742,  818,  1131, 
1387, 1656, 1600;  tests,  1117, 1131, 1274, 1376, 1651. 

SpiUman,H.C.,  1380(1). 

Spot-pattern  test,  381. 

Spranger,  Eduard,  880, 1084. 

Springer,  D.  W.,  1048  (4). 

Springfield,  Mass.,  High  achool  of  commerce, 

r    1764. 

Ssymank,  Paul,  085. 

Stableton,  J.  K.,  488  (8),  1553. 

Stiickel,  P.  O.,  338. 

Stahl,J.H.,147. 

Staler,  F.  S.,  786. 

Stammering,  301. 

Standardization,  354  (1),  355  (4),  445, 548, 606 (13), 
608  (6),  874  (17),  897, 906, 1351  (8)  (4),  1310, 1410  (2), 
1411  (3),  1412  (8). 

Stansell,C.V.,777. 

Stanton,  B.  F.,  1416  (5). 

Starch,  Daniel,  35, 186,  388,  554, 1663. 

Stark,  W.  E.,  1130. 

State  aid,  383,  835,  838,  1418  (4).   See  aUo  Educa- 

nON  AND  STATE. 

State  AND  EDUCATION.  9m  Education  and  stats. 
Steames,  R.  C,  1033, 1106  (14). 
Steams,  A.  E.,  70  (4). 
Steams,  W.  N.,  446, 1197. 
Steed,  Lyman,  1061  (0). 
St^enhofl,  O.,  463. 
Steinmets,  C.  P.,  1038. 
Stenooeafhy.   5ec  shorthand. 
Stephens,lC.B.,  1610(1). 
Stephenson,  E.  B.,  067. 
Stem,  H.,  016. 
Stem,  Renee  B.,  1387. 
Stemhelm,  Emanuel,  1351. 
Stevens,  Bertha  M.,  650.    r^^^^l^ 
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Stevens,  J.  E.,  1066. 

St«v«os,  W.  J.,  1144. 

Stevenson,  A.  H.,  1733. 

Stevenson,  Beatrice  L.,  398. 

Stevenson,  J.  J.,  271. 

Stevenson,  NeUis  M.,  1783  (3). 

Stewart,  Cora  W.,  156  (13),  681  (7). 

Stewart,  R.  IC.,  283. 

Stewart,  Weir,  1751. 

Stlmson,  Rufus,  1214. 

Stitt,  E.  W.,  1100. 

Stockton,  J.  L.,  390. 

Sto:ces,  Mary,  1088  (6). 

Stone,  W.  E.,  873  (1). 

Stoner,  Eva,  1410  (7). 

Stoner,  Winifred  S.,  1452. 

Storm,  A.  V.,  156  (90). 

Storm,  Grace  E.,  1483. 

Storyteller's  magasine,  1402. 

Stort-teluno,  1402, 1465. 

Stout,  J.  E.,  690(1). 

Stoutmeyer,  J.  H.,  829. 

Strachan,  Grace  C,  156  (3)  (26). 

StraubenmiUler,  Onstav,  1562. 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  156  (24),  1087  (2). 

Strayer,  Hubert,  907  (7). 

Strong,  G.  P.,  508  (12). 

Strong,  £.  A.,  1721. 

Strong,  E.  K.,JT.,  760. 

Strong,  Frank,  156  (31)  (42),  272, 1335. 

Stuart,  A.  W.,  1262. 

Stuart,  Miss  F.  L.,  421  (14). 

Stuart,  M.  H.,  421  (4). 

Student  miutaby  camps,  1597. 

Student  oboanizations,  Germany,  985. 

Student  sblp-oovernment,  601, 1537. 

Study,  Harry  P.,  295. 

Study,  method  of,  1415  (4),  1440,  1618  (6),  1717; 

supervised,  158  (10),  287,  292, 421  (6),  (7)  (12),  795, 

1001, 1538, 1619  (6),  1729. 
Sturdevant,  C.  R.,  352  (5). 
Sturtevant,  J.  H.,  1173. 
Styles,  A.,  1418  (15). 
Success,  875  (1). 
Su)irle,A.  L.,1271. 
Sullivan,  J.  F.,  1418  (8). 
Sully,  James,  273. 
Summer  schools,  65. 
Summer  sessions,  255, 1023. 
Summerby,  W.  J.,  1418  (1). 
Sumner,  C.  B.,  82. 
Sumner,  C.  W.,  1614. 
Sumter,  S.  C,  military  training,  1596. 

SUNDAT  school  SUPERINTENDENTS,  830. 

Sunday  schools,  634, 1358, 1493  (6),  1569, 1749. 

Sundwall,  John,  851  (5). 

SUPERINTENDBNTS,  84,  156  (20),  418,  609,  691  (10), 
606  (11),  697  (2),  874  (22),  1409  (7),  1420  (7),  1583. 

Supervised  study.    See  Study,  supervised. 

SuPERViaON,  159  (16),  240,  278,  611,  694  (3),  1333, 
1412  (12),  1502. 

SURQERY,  328. 

SURYBYS,  educational,  6, 156  (24)  (25),  230, 262, 360 
503,  527,  581,  508  (6)  (7),  690  (3),  692  (1),  701-702, 
761, 77»-780, 786, 841, 873  (12),  874  (18),  887, 911-942, 
1087  (24)  (25),  1096, 1097, 1101, 1150, 1248  (10),  1339, 
U42,  1406, 1424, 1428-1429,  1431,  1618  (8),  1621  (8), 
1792  (18);  rural,  668;  social,  534,  1563;  vocational, 
854  (7),  836, 1368. 


Satcliffe,  E.  G.,  1679. 

Sutherland,  W.  J.,  156  (74). 

Sutton,  W.  8.,  456. 

Suzzallo,  Henry,  691  (1),  1744. 

Swaen,  A.,  274. 

Swain,  Joseph,  156  (1). 

Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Gary  plan,  285. 

Swartt,  D.  A.,  1252  (1). 

Swart«,G.  W.,1252(2). 

Sweden,  open-air  schools,  300;  school  reform,  468. 

SWXDISB  gymnastics,  156  (71). 

Sweeney,  J.  W.,  696(0). 

Swetland,  R.  W.,  635. 

Swift,  F.H.,  447. 

Swift,  H.T.,  229. 

Swimming,  807. 

Switzerland,  education,  801,  10^  (88),  1410  (8); 

open-air  schools,  464  (5). 
Sycamore,  III.,  reading  tests,  27. 
Sykes,  Mabel,  280. 
Sylvester,  Brother,  1412  (16). 
Sylvester,  C.  W.,  1622  (9). 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Board  of  education,  612. 

T. 

T.,M.,726. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  354  (1),  778,  874  (17). 

Talbert,  E.  L.,  811. 

Talbot,  E.S.,  668. 

Talbot,  Winthrop,  1637. 

Tauapebro  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  527. 

Tant,  Ethel,  809. 

Tappan,  NelUe,  1409  (14). 

Tate,  W.  K.,  692  (5)  (8),  1410  (3). 

Taussig,  F.  W.,  1714. 

Taylor,  Bessie,  1415  (14). 

Taylor,  C.H.,  689  (13). 

Taylor,  E.H.,  231, 1404. 

Taylor,  Graham,  1601  (2). 

Taylor,  H.  F.,  392. 

Taylor,  J.  M.,  088, 1492. 

Taylor,  J.  8.,  790. 

Tbacherages,  592,  594, 959, 1400  (10),  1703. 

Tbachebs,  68, 156  (4),  158  (3),  258-262,  429-439,  521 
(8),  589-596,  688  (1)  (7),  689  (8),  691  (3),  693  (2), 
754-761,  873  (10),  874  (21),  954-961,  1090  (3),  1154- 
1158,  1317-1324,  1413  (3),  1416  (3),  1509-1511,  1601 
(2),  1701-1708;  appointment,  258,  874  (30),  955; 
boarding  places,  1415  (10);  certificates,  693  (8); 
contracts,  433;  elementary  school,  1410  (6),  1413 
(1);  for  backward  children,  1412  (13);  married 
women,  436;  men,  603  (7);  private,  1415  (17);  rat- 

.  ing,  156  (22),  354  (6),  689  (4),  874  (31)  (32),  957, 
1412  (18);  rural,  241,  511,  692  (4),  696  (5),  744, 1249 
(4),  1250  (2),  1322, 1419  (12),  1493  (7),  1618  (11),  1688; 
salaries  and  pensions,  156  (3),  691,  695  (1),  756, 
1167,  1236;  training,  42,  64-69,  156  (44)  (46)  (47), 
159  (5),  213, 260, 349, 364  (11),  406, 421  (11),  521  (3)- 
(6),  590,  598,  595-596,  690  (5),  692  (10),  693  (4)  (5), 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  (1)  to  make  a  careful  survey 
of  the  county,  touching  upon  its  geological,  geographical,  social, 
and  economic  features;  (2)  to  survey  the  system  of  schools  now 
provided  by  the  many  districts  in  the  county;  and  (3)  to  propose  a 
system  of  public  schools  to  meet  more  adequately  the.  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  larger  community. 

Material  has  been  gathered  by  a  personal  visit  to  every  town  and 
nearly  every  school  in  the  county;  by  talks  with  teachers,  pupils, 
parents,  business  men,  and  county  officials,  as  well  as  by  written 
records.  Question  blanks  were  presented  to  each  of  the  rural 
schools,  and  were  filled  out  by  the  pupils  in  the  presence  of  the 
investigator.  Blanks  were  also  sent  to  many  of  the  teachers  and 
parents  in  various  districts.  Other  information  was  furnished  at 
the  county  offices,  at  Redwood  City. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  Dr.  E.  P.  Cubberley,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Stanford  University,  who  suggested  the  survey, 
and  under  whose  direction  it  was  made;  also  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Sears, 
for  valuable  assistance  in  studying  the  rural  schools. 
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Chapter  I. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


L  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES.' 

San  Mateo  County  lies  in  the  west-central  portion  of  California, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  that  portion  of  the  State  known  as  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula.  It  has  an  area  of  477  square  miles;  there  are 
only  two  smaller  counties  in  the  State.  It  has  a  length  of  39  miles, 
and  varies  in  width  from  5  to  20  miles,  averaging  about  12^.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Francisco  City  and  County,  on  the 
east  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  County,  on  the 
south  by  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  Coimties,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ocean  touches  the  western  side  with  a  shore 
line  of  more  than  50  miles,  and  the  bay  extends  along  the  eastern 
border  for  30  miles. 

Through  the  center  of  the  county,  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
runs  the  Coast  Bange — a  low  group  of  mountains  rising  from  the 
sea  level  on  either  side,  reaching,  by  a  series  of  low  foothills,  an 
altitude  of  2,500  feet.  The  Portola  Valley,  an  important  farming 
region,  lies  east  of  the  ridge.  The  western  portion  is  rough,  and  is 
cut  by  many  deep  valleys  and  gorges,  while  on  the  east  the  foothills 
gradually  drop  to  the  level  plain  along  the  bay  shore. 

It  is  in  this  plain,  really  an  extension  of  the  fertile  Santa  Clara 
Valley  to  the  south,  that  the  more  important  towns  are  located. 
Through  this  plain  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  extends  south 
from  San  Francisco,  and  a  strip  of  salt  marsh  separates  these  towns 
from  the  bay. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  or  large  streams.  There  are  seven 
streams  of  fair  size  along  the  western  side,  some  of  which  might 
be  utilized  for  power  at  some  time,  although  no  recent  attempts 
have  been  made  in  that  direction. 

^  This  survey  was  made  In  1013-14.  Changes  have  taken  place  since,  but  not  such  as 
to  vitiate  the  conclusions. 
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There  are  four  lakes,  three  of  which  constitute  the  Crystal  Springs 
chain,  on  the  high  ridge  in  the  central  portion  of  the  county  to  the 
north,  forming  part  of  a  series  of  reservoirs  owned  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Co.,  which  has  been  furnishing  most  of  the  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the 
smaller  towns  along  the  peninsula.  The  fourth  lake,  which  is  known 
as  the  Searsville  Lake,  furnishes  an  irrigation  supply  for  the  vicinity 
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OiSTRIBUTION  OF  RAINFALL  AT  SAN  nATEO 
AVERAGE  FOR  Z5  YEARS 

Chabt  2. 

of  Palo  Alto  and  Stanford  University,  across  the  line  in  Santa 
Clara  County. 

The  rainfall  in  San  Mateo  County  is  usually  abundant,  averaging 
for  the  city  of  San  Mateo  21.12  inches  annually.  The  crops  are 
generally  good,  with  a  marked  degree  of  regularity.  Of  the  land  in 
the  county,  1.8  per  cent  is  under  irrigation. 

The  county  has  no  mineral  resources;  although  both  silver  and 
petroleum  have  been  found,  they  are  of  no  economic  importance* 
24097*— 10 Z 
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IL  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Tbe  principal  business  of  the  people  of  the  county  is  farming. 
There  are  665  farms,  varying  in  size  from  1  to  1,000  acres.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  farms  of  each  of  the  several  sizes: 

VABMS    AND    VABK    AJUCA. 


Farms. 

Under  3  acres 46 

3  to  9  acres 81 

10  to  19  acres 55 

20  to  49  acres 112 

50  to  99  acres 61 


Farmt. 

100  to  174  acres 90 

175  to  269  acres 52 

260  to  499  acres 67 

500  to  999  acres 60 

1,000  acres  and  over 41 


The  average  size  of  farms  is  241.6  acres. 

The  665  farms  of  the  county  total  about  160,655  acres.  Of  this 
amount,  100,800  acres,  or  about  62.7  per  cent,  are  improved  land. 
The  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  used  for  farming,  and  the  rela- 
tive area  of  farm  lands  improved  are  shown  in  chart  3. 


CUAST   3. 

Although  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  farming  has  increased 
but  little,  the  amount  of  improved  land  has  increased  to  the  extent 
of  25,400  acres,  or  about  22  per  cent,  in  the  past  10  years.  This  indi- 
cates a  steady  growth  in  agricultural  activities  and  promises  future 
development  for  the  county  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  average  value  of  farm  land  in  San  Mateo  County  in  1910 
was  $108.61  per  acre.  This  is  comparatively  high.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  counties  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  there  are 
but  2  of  the  58  counties  in  the  State  where  land  values  are  so  high. 
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The  following  chart  compares  San  Mateo  County  in  this  respect 
with  the  State  and  nine  average  counties: 
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Chart  4. — Aven.ge  value  of  farm  lands. 

The  principal  crops  are  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  and  garden  truck. 
To  the  question,  What  crops  do  you  raise?  10  average  farmers,  taken 
at  random,  replied  as  follows : 


6.  Grain,  garden  truck. 

7.  Garden  truck. 

8.  Oats,  hay,  potatoes  (dairying). 

9.  Oats,  barley,  wheat 
10.  Hay,  vegetables. 


1.  Hay,  grain. 

2.  Oats,    barley,    wheat,    hay,    corn, 

beans. 

3.  Hay,  potatoes. 
4-  Garden  truck,  berries. 
5.  Grain,  hay. 

The  value  of  the  vegetable  crop  for  the  year  1910  was  $1,395,371, 
being  distributed  as  follows : 

Vegetables $459, 470 

Hay  and  forage. 361,266 

Cereals - . 260, 218 

Other  grains  and  seeds 36,  742 

Fruits  and  nuts 73, 272 

AU  others 204, 403 

The  county  ranks  high  in  the  production  of  its  vegetable  crop. 
The  10  counties  previously  compared  show  the  following  values  of 
vegetable  crops  in  1910 : 

Contra  Costa |1, 125, 666 

San  Mateo, J^9, 470 

Monterey 330,290 

Santa  Barbara 244, 205 

Stanislaus, 181,282 
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Santa  Cruz $164, 518 

Mendocino 121, 914 

Solano 84, 337 

Butte 55,314 

Marin 42,916 

The  vegetable  crop  of  the  county  in  1910  was  one  twenty-seventihi, 
or  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  vegetable  crop  of  the  entire  State. 

The  animal  products  are  slightly  less  in  value.  The  census  report 
for  1910  gave  the  following: 

Cattle. $463, 646 

Horses 425,976 

Hoga. 93,912 

Poultry 26, 112 

Slieep 5.140 

Bees 953 

The  value  of  the  cattle  crop  for  the  year  1910,  as  compared  with 
other  counties,  was  as  follows: 

Santa  Barbara $35,  813 

San  Mateo 30,380 

Stanislaus. 28,323 

Butte 24.553 

Mendocino 22,275 

Contra  Costa 21, 899 

Solano 21,886 

Santa  Cruz 19, 149 

Monterey. 13,975 

Marin 1 12,569 

The  total  value  of  one  average  year's  crops  in  San  Mateo  County 
is  approximately  $2,000,000.  Compared  with  the  total  land  value, 
this  is  an  indication  of  good  investment. 

There  are  two  industrial  plants  of  much  importance  to  the  county. 
At  San  Mateo  are  the  Salt  Refining  Works,  which  evaporate  the 
water  of  the  bay  and  by  a  special  process  refine  the  product  into 
a  high-grade  table  salt,  with  the  coarser  grades  of  salt  as  by- 
products. This  is  a  large  and  growing  industry,  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  material.  The  process  of  evaporation,  as  carried  on  at 
this  plant,  is  made  possible  along  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
by  the  fact  that  here  the  evaporation  exceeds  the  precipitation  by 
25  vertical  inches  annually.  Since  there  are  few  places  in  the 
United  States  where  a  similar  situation  exists,  San  Mateo  County  is 
assured  of  a  large  and  growing  industry  of  no  little  national  impor- 
tance.   The  output  of  refined  salt  is  40,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

The  tanning  factory,  at  Redwood  City,  is  another  large  industry 
of  importance  to  the  county.    This  plant  employs  125  men,  rims  to 
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its  full  capacity  every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  produces  leather 
to  the  value  of  over  $500,000  per  year. 

The  facilities  for  transportation  and  communication  in  the  county 
are  good.  Two  main  telegraph  lines  enter  the  county,  and  telephone 
lines  cross  in  all  directions. 

The  wagon  roads  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  At  a  recent  elec- 
tion, bonds  to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000  were  voted  for  new  and 
improved  roads.  The  roads  in  need  of  the  most  improvement, 
perhaps,  are  those  leading  over  the  moimtains,  east  and  west, 
across  the  county. 

The  new  $18,000,000  State  automobile  highway  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  county,  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  this  splendid  paved  road,  furnished  by  the  State,  is  available 


VALUE  OF 
ONE  YEARNS 

^  CROPS 

|2X)00^000 


TOTAL  LAND  VALUE 
$  17,000.000 


Chabt  5. 


for  the  use  of  the  people  of  San  Mateo  County  for  a  distance  of 
30  miles. 

III.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1910  was  26,585,  an  increase  of 
119.8  per  cent  in  10  years.  This  is  an  exceptionally  large  increase, 
compared  with  the  entire  State  and  with  other  counties.    The  increase 
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in  population  in  10  counties  during  the  period  1900  to  1910  was 
as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Stanislaus 135. 8 

Ban  Mateo 119,8 

Contra    Costa 75.5 

Marin 59. 8 

Butte 59.5 

Santa   Barbara 4ft.  5 

Monterey 24. 0 

Santa    Cruz— 21. 5 

Mendocino 16.9 

Solano 14.1 

The  State GO.l 

While  the  county  has  always  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  in  popula- 
tion, the  amount  of  increase  during  the  past  decade  is  an  item  of 
great  importance  in  considering  the  reorganization  of  its  school  sys- 
tem.   The  following  chart  shows  the  increase,  by  decades,  since  1870 : 


IS70       BfiSff 


Chart  6. — Increase  In  population  of  San  Bfateo  County,  by  decades. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  county  are  native-bom, 
although  in  parentage  many  different  nationalities  are  represented. 
The  colored  population  is  negligible,  there  being  but  67  Negroes  in 
the  county.  The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  population  is  shown 
in  the  following  chart  A  striking  feature  of  the  diagram  is  the 
nearly  equal  distribution  of  the  three  general  parentage  classes. 

Most  of  the  foreign  population  are  engaged  in  farming  and  hence 
form  an  important  part  of  nearly  all  the  rural  school  districts, 
for  the  most  part  of  an  industrious  type  and  make  very  desirable  and 
profitable  citizens. 
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As  previously  noted,  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  county  are  located 
along  the  eastern  side  on  the  bay  shore.  The  largest  of  these  towns 
is  San  Mateo,  with  a  population  of  4,384.  The  next  in  size  is  Bed- 
wood  City,  the  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  2,442.  Both  are 
growing  rapidly,  the  former  having  increased  75  per  cent  and  the 
latter  60  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years,  with  modem  improvements 
accordingly. 

The  most  interesting  fact  found  in  a  study  of  the  population  is 
that  this  county  is  distinctively  a  rural  one.  There  are  but  two 
towns  having  a  population  of  2,000  or  more,  and  the  remaining  towns 


Cbabt  7. — Composition  of  population. 

are  very  small.  Hence  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  live 
in  the  small  rural  communities.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  small  rural  school  districts,  where  but  one 
teacher  is  employed  for  children  of  all  sizes  and  ages. 

The  rural  population  of  San  Mateo  county  is  nearly  50  persons 
(49.9)  per  square  mile,  which  is  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in 
any  other  county  in  California.  The  map  of  the  State  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  shows  how  the  county  leads  all  others  in  this  respect. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  the  census  reports  for  1910.  This  map 
indicates  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  to  be  considered  in  the 
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survey.  In  the  towns  along  the  Southern  Pacific  are  the  homes  of 
many  business  men  of  San  Francisco.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
handsome  residences,  and  in  most  cases  the  property  is  extensive  and 
very  valuable.  The  town  of  Burlingame,  just  16  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  is  a  community  ccnnposed  of  these  people,  and  is  a 
fashionable  residence  center.  Connections  are  made  with  the  me- 
tropolis by  means  of  steam  trains,  electric  cars,  and  the  new  auto- 
mobile boulevard. 


Chart  8. — Rural  population  of  California,  by  counties. 

The  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  county  is  high,  compared  with 
most  California  counties.  The  census  of  1910  found  1,684  persons  in 
the  county  above  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
This  is  7.8  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  county  of  that  age  or 
over  and  is  a  high  figure  for  a  California  community.  There  are 
but  10  counties  in  the  State  having  so  high  a  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
and  the  average  for  the  State  is  but  8.7  per  cent.    The  following 
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table  compares  San  Mateo  County  in  this  respect  with  its  four 
neighboring  counties : 

rer  cent  of 
illiteracy. 

San   Mateo 7. 8 

Santa  Cruz 4. 6 

Santa  Clara 4. 4 

Alameda 8.  6 

San  Francisco 2. 1 

The  percentage  of  male  persons  in  the  county  of  voting  age  who 
can  not  read  and  write  is  10.9.  Of  the  10,153  male  voters,  1,106  are 
illiterate.  This  number  has  decreased  in  the  past  decade,  however, 
from  11.7  per  cent  in  1900  to  10.9  per  cent  in  1910 — an  improvement 
of  1.8  per  cent. 

IV.  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

For  legal  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  five  townsMps^  each 
electing  one  supervisor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  These  five  men 
constitute  the  board  of  supervisors^  in  whose  hands  all  matters  per- 

Publio  Buildings  |8,331 

|Prot«ptlon  of  Life,  Health,   Property  |13,877 
7\]dlclal  131,043 

Jlft?l%4f9  and  Corrections  (38,515 
md  Bridge*  $139,084 

m 


Chart  9. — Relative  expenditures  in  San  Mateo  County. 

taining  to  the  county  are  left,  except  those  delegated  to  the  board  of 
education.  The  board  of  supervisors  levy  the  county  and  district 
school  taxes,  appoint  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  fill 
vacancies  in  the  county  offices.  Their  chief  function,  however,  is 
to  provide  and  maintain  roads  and  public  highways;  although  any 
proposition  involving  the  entire  county  is,  indirectly,  at  least,  under 
their  supervision. 

There  are  20  county  officers,  8  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  board 
of  supervisors.    These  include  health,  probation,  and  traffic  officers. 

24967*— 16 ^3 
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The  remaining  officials,  including  the  superintendent  of  schools,  are 
elected  for  four-year  terms  by  the  people  of  the  county.  Most  of  the 
affairs  of  the  county  are  well  centralized,  and  matters  involving 
roads,  regulations,  etc.,  are  decided  upon  by  the  county  officials  with 
no  smaller  units  of  jurisdiction.  The  civil  affairs  of  the  county  are 
well  managed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  county  appropriations  during  the 
past  year  ^  for  salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  more  important  offices. 
The  expenditure  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools,  it  will 
be  noted,  is  among  the  lowest. 

Expenditures  for  county  offices. 


Offices. 


Total 
allowaooe 
for  office. 


Recorder 

Board  of  sapendsors  (5) 

Clerk 

Surveyor 

Sherltf 

TaxooUeotor 

District  attorney 

Auditor 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Ooroner 

Treasurer 

1 1913. 


$3,500 
6,000 
8,000 
1,600 
4,500 
3,500 
2,400 
1,800 

y^ 

1,800 


$11,131.65 
10, 100.  IS 
8,563.82 
7,320.06 
6,631.55 
6,126.60 
4,733.74 
3,505.55 
2,638.90 
2,368.55 
1,86L00 
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Chapter  II. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


I.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

There  is  provided,  by  State  law/  a  county  hoard  of  education^ 
"  which  shall  consist  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  four 
other  members,  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county." 
These  members,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  must  be  "  experienced 
teachers,  holding  not  less  than  a  grammar 'school  certificate  in  full 
force  and  effect."  The  superintendent  of  schools  acts  as  secretary  of 
the  board  ex  officio. 

The  board  is  required  to  meet  semiannually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
them  together.  Each  member  receives  a  compensation  of  $5  per  day 
for  his  services,  and  is  allowed  25  cents  per  mile  from  his  home  to 
the  county  offices,  for  each  meeting. 

The  following  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  as  provided  by  law : 

1.  To  examine  appUcants  for  teacher's  certificates. 

2.  To  grant  certificates  to  quaUfied  persons. 

3.  To  revoke  certificates. 

4.  To  adopt  books  and  apparatus  purchased  by  the  schools  of  the  county. 

5.  To  Issue  diplomas  for  graduation  from  elementary  schools. 

California  is  a  district-system  State,  and  everywhere  the  districts, 
rather  than  the  counties,  control  the  educational  affairs.  San  Mateo 
County  is  divided  into  36  school  districts,  23  of  which  have  rural 
one-teacher  schools.  Each  district,  by  law,  has  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  three  members  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district. 
Each  member  of  the  board  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Each  of  the  36  boards  of  trustees  is  given  almost  absolute  control 
over  the  schools  of  the  districts,  employing  teachers  and  janitors, 
determining   salaries,  erecting  buildings,  making  repairs,  buying 

I  School  Laws  of  California,  1913,  p.  1G7, 
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land,  or  carrying  out  any  schemes  they  may  see  fit,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  forbidden  by  law.  and  provided  that  they  remain  within  the 

SANAATfO  COUNTT 
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limits  of  the  funds  of  the  district.    For  any  excess  of  these  funds 
expended  they  are  personally  liable. 
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There  are  also  three  high-school  districts,  each  made  by  the  union 
of  several  neighboring  districts  and  each  having  an  additional  board 
of  five  members  vested  with  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  of 
city  boards  of  education,  and  authorized  to  act  independently  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  districts  of  which  the  union  district  is  made. 

The  map  of  the  county  on  page  20  shows  the  location  and  size  of 
the  schools  as  they  now  exist,  and  also  the  36  small  districts  into 
which  the  county  is  divided : 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $2,100  per  year, 
but  with  no  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  of  any  kind.  He  is 
by  law  given  the  following  duties: 

1.  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  To  apportion  State  and  county  money  to  each  school  district 

3.  To  visit  the  schools. 

4.  To  preside  over  the  county  teachers*  institute. 

5.  To  issue  temporary  teachers*  certificates. 

6.  To  distribute  laws,  blanks,  etc. 

7.  To  make  and  keep  records. 

8.  To  approve  plans  for  school  buildings,  submitted  by  the  district  boards  of 

trustees. 

9.  To  act  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  education. 

10.  To  appoint  trustees  to  fill  vacancies  to  hold  office  until  the  next  district 
election. 

These  duties,  it  will  be  seen,  are,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1, 
largely  clerical  in  nature  and  could  be  equally  well  performed  by  an 
office  clerk  of  reasonable  intelligence.  No  unusual  amount  of  train- 
ing or  preparation  is  required. 

In  duty  No.  1,  although  authorized  to  "  superintend  the  schools  of 
the  county,"  there  are  absolutely  no  powers  granted  him  consistent 
with  the  carrying  out  of  that  duty.  The  county  superintendent, 
imder  the  present  system,  can  not  determine  the  site  or  location  of 
a  school  building  or  rearrange  desks  or  seats  in  any  building  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  heating  or  lighting;  he  can  not 
require  more  ventilation  or  condemn  any  building  if  these  things 
are  not  properly  provided.  He  can  not  select  teachers,  specify  their 
salaries,  direct  their  method  of  teaching,  or  dismiss  a  teacher  for 
incompetency.  He  can  not  require  janitor  work  to  be  more  effi- 
ciently carried  on,  employ  additional  janitors,  or  require  any  school 
building  to  be  cleaned. 

"Supervision"  of  the  schools  usually  consists  in  visiting  each 
school  in  the  county  once  during  the  school  year,  as  required  by  law, 
for  a  period  of  from  15  minutes  to  1  hour;  in  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  pupils,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  examination  in 
reading,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
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pupil  shall  receive  the  county  diploma  for  graduation;  and  in 
meeting  the  entire  teaching  body  at  the  yearly  teachers'  institute. 
Earely  does  the  superintendent  see  or  talk  with  his  teachers  except 
on  these  two  annual  occasions. 

II.  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools,  for  convenience  in  this  survey,  will  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  (a)  Elementary  schools  with  supervising  principals; 
(b)  high  schools;  (c)  rural  schools. 

SUPERVISED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  towns  of  South  San  Francisco,  Burlingame,  San  Mateo, 
Redwood  City,  and  Half  Moon  Bay  the  boards  of  trustees  have  em- 
ployed supervising  principals.  This  is  also  true  of  Jefferson  dis- 
trict, in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  where  the  residence  sec- 
tion of  San  Francisco  has  extended  over  the  county  line.  In  these 
districts  individual  school  systems  have  been  worked  out  and  are 
very  efficiently  conducted.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  main 
features  to  be  considered  in  this  report : 

School  statistics  of  certain  districts. 


Names  of  districts. 


Schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Teachers. 


Salarrof 
principal 


San  Mateo 

Burlingame 

Redwood  City 

Half  Moon  Bay 

South  San  Fnuicisoo 
Jefleraon 


345 

8 

467 

16 

167 

5 

455 

12 

907 

24 

92,400 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 
1,800 


All  of  these  school  systems,  located  in  districts  where  land  values 
are  high  and  where  increased  taxes  are  permissible,  may  be  classified 
as  good.  The  buildings,  in  all  cases,  are  large  and  substantial,  and 
although  somewhat  crowded,  are  merely  confronted  with  the  ordi- 
nary problems  of  growing  towns  and  young  cities.  The  teachers, 
in  general,  are  well  selected  and  well  paid,  and  the  equipment  is  com- 
plete and  modem.  The  principals  are  mature  school  men,  and  their 
presence  at  the  coimty  institutes  is  very  beneficial  to  the  rural 
teachers. 

The  control  of  these  systems,  however,  by  the  local  board  of 
trustees,  the  drawing  of  definite  district  lines,  and  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  make  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  much  below 
the  point  which  could  be  reached  if  they  were  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  as  a  single  unit. 
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There  are  four  high  schools  in  the  county,  located,  respectively, 
at  San  Mateo,  Eedwood  City,  Half  Moon  Bay,  and  South  San 
Francisco.    The  first  three  named  are  "  union  "  high  schools  and  are 


South  3Ai4  rRAHcisco 


oo  City 


COUHTY  feOAM 


•--  RI^ILKOADS 

(^  UKflOll  HICH  dCHoou 

A  UOCAfc.  HiaH  SCHOOL 

Chart  11. — Present  location  of  high  schools. 


maintained  l>y  the  consolidation  of  several  districts  for  that  purpose 
only.  The  high  school  at  South  San  Francisco  is  small  and  is  not  a 
"  union  "  school,  but  is  maintained  by  the  one  district. 
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The  union  high  schools  are  doing  very  effective  work  and  consti- 
tute a  commendable  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  county.  They 
are  all  well  supervised  and  employ  excellent  teachers.  The  San 
Mateo  Union  High  School,  the  largest  in  the  county,  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  State. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  general  information  to  be 
considered  in  surveying  the  high-school  possibilities  of  the -county: 

Statistics  of  union  high  schools. 


Schools. 


Value  of 
building. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


Salarvof 
principaL 


San  Mateo  Union  His^  School 

Sequoia  Union  High  School 

Half  Moon  Bay  Union  High  School 


S290,000 
50,540 
30,000 


t2,500 
2,200 
1,500 


The  opportunities  for  high-school  attendance,  however,  are  inade- 
quate. No  means  of  transpoilation  has  yet  been  offered  by  any  of 
the  schools,  or  by  the  county,  and  the  enrollment  is  made  up  largely 
of  pupils  living  in  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  located,  or  from 
near-by  towns  where  railroad  facilities  exist.  Only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  children  from  the  rural  districts  reach  the  Jiigh  school,  and 
then  only  when  it  is  within  walking  distance  or  there  is  a  family 
conveyance.  At  Half  Moon  Bay  the  board  of  trustees  has  attempted 
to  meet  this  problem  part  way,  by  providing  feed  and  shelter  for 
horses  which  are  used  by  the  children  for  bringing  them  to  the 
school.  The  trustees  here  see  that  the  horses  are  well  cared  for,  kept 
shod,  etc.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  school  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  rural  districts  is  to  be 
commended,  and  is  but  suggesting  the  larger  work  that  the  county 
should  be  doing  to  provide  for  the  rural  children. 

The  county  should  provide  suitable  means  of  free  transportation 
for  all  pupils  in  the  rural  districts  who  can  attend  high  school.  There 
should  also  be  at  least  one  complete  four-year  high  school  and  an 
intermediate,  or  two-year,  high  school  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
county.  Suggestions  and  proposals  concerning  these  will  be  made 
later  in  this  study. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  county  31  schools,  in  as  many,  school  districts, 
where  no  supervising  principal  is  employed.  These  31  schools  are  in 
the  hands  of  43  teachers,  among  whom  is  one  man. 

The  remaining  30  schools  are  taught  by  42  women  teachers,  wholly 
without  supervision,  except  such  as  the  county  superintendent  can 
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give  in  his  yearly  visit.    The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
teachers  in  these  schools: 

1  school  employs  6  teachers, 

1  school  employs  3  teachers, 

6  schools  employ  2  teachers, 

23  schools  employ  1  teacher, 

31  schools  employ  43  teachers. 

It  is  in  these  81  unsupervised  schools  that  the  urgent  need  of 
county  reorganization  is  seen.  Each  school  is  a  unit  in  itself,  under 
the  present  system.  Each  must  adopt,  as  best  can  be  done,  the  county 
course  of  study;  but  local  conditions,  and  the  common  necessity  of 
one  teacher  having  a  whole  school  of  eight  grades  under  her  care, 
cause  wide  variation  in  the  use  of  even  this  very  important  part  of 
the  system. 

It  must  be  stated,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  rural  one-teacher  schools 
in  San  Mateo  County  are  not  below  the  average  schools  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  coimties;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  commendable 
features  in  this  county  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  The  chief 
fault  lies  not  with  the  present  schools  and  their  teachers,  but  with 
an  inherited  and-  outworn  system  which  permits  of  such  unequal 
educational  advantages  as  does  the  district  system. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  in  any  American  city  there  should  exist 
31  jschools,  28  of  which  were  supplied  with  but  one  teacher  each, 
without  supervision  other  than  an  occasional  visit  of  a  school  official. 

Many  of  the  buildings  in  use  by  the  one-teacher  schools  are  in  bad 
condition?  and  should  be  condemned.  Four  of  these  buildings  were 
erected  in  1870,  and  seven  are  more  than  30  years  old.  Being  of 
the  old  type,  they  are  poorly  constructed.  Several  of  them  are  old 
dwellings  which  were  purcha^d  by  the  district  trustees  for  school 
purposes.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  insanitary,  poorly  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  difficult  to  keep  at  the  right  temperature. 

Better  buildings,  of  course,  are  found  in  districts  ivhere  more 
money  can  be  secured  and  where  two  or  three  teachers  are  employed. 
The  new  building  at  Menlo  Park,  for  example,  is  quite  modem  and 
up  to  date,  considering  that  but  two  teachers  are  as  yet  provided 
for;  while  the  Eavenswood  school,  in  another  district  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  1^  miles,  is  unable  to  provide  a  janitor.  By  con- 
solidation all  the  children  of  both  of  these  districts  could  be  cared 
for  at  even  less  expense  than  both  districts  are  under. 

Three  of  the  rural  districts,  after  repeated  efforts,  have  been  un- 
able to  vote  bonds  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  conse- 
quently have  none.  At  Hillsborough,  school  is  kept  in  a  room  in  the 
"  city  hall,"  and  the  Tobin  and  the  Laguna  schools  are  maintained  in 
old  houses  rented  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees. 

24967°— 16 4 
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In  the  Alpine,  West  Union,  and  Yisitacion  school  districts  the 
buildings  are  unfit  for  scHool  purposes  and  should  be  abandoned  at 
once.  This  is  also  true  in  the  La  Honda  district.  In  all  four  cases 
efforts  to  vote  bonds  have  failed. 

There  are  several  examples  of  modem  buildings,  however,  and  the 
people  of  these  districts  should  be  commended  upon  having  secured 
them.  The  Las  Lomitas  school  is  an  exceptionally  well-constructed 
building  for  a  rural  district.  The  school  at  Lonuta  Park  is  another 
in  this  class.  In  these  cases  the  acccmiplishments  have  been  made 
either  through  the  unusual  pressure  brought  about  by  public-spirited 
citizens  or  because  the  community  was  able  to  tax  itself  to  the  extent 
necessary.  But  their  poorer  neighbors  in  the  hills  in  smaller  com- 
munities are  forced  to  continue  as  best  they  can,  using  in  some  cases 
a  building  for  school  purposes  in  which  they  themselves  would  not 
care  to  live. 

It  is  for  these  children,  who  lack  many  other  advantages  as  well, 
that  the  appeal  is  made  for  the  equalization  of  the  burden,  not  to  rob 
any  community  of  its  opportunities,  but  to  put  the  same  opportunities 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  in  the  county. 

Janitor  work  is  provided  for  by  some  districts  by  expenditures 
amounting  to  $5  to  $10  per  month.  Usually  this  is  undertaken  by 
one  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  school,  and  it  is  doubtful,  often,  if  the 
results  justify  the  expenditure.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  is  required 
to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  often  neglected. 

The  economy  idea  in  modem  sanitation  has  not  as  yet  found  its 
way  into  many  schools.  Feather  dusters,  straw  brooms,  and  tin 
water  buckets  abound  in  the  smaller  schools,  and  in  one  case,  indi- 
vidual drinking  cups,  of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  provided  by  the  pupils, 
were  kept  on  a  shelf  where  the  circular  imprint  of  each  was  left  in 
the  coating  of  dust.  This  same  school  was  found  to  have  huge 
cracks  and  openings  in  the  walls  and  ceilings,  from  which  pieces  of 
plaster  fall  from  time  to  time.  The  stairway  and  upper  rooms  of 
this  building,  not  being  used  at  present,  are  littered  with  dirt,  trash, 
and  plaster;  and  upon  entering  the  building  one  recognizes  the 
familiar  odor  of  an  old  house  which  has  been  vacated  and  neglected 
for  years. 

These  conditions,  and  others  which  might  be  described,  have 
arisen  wholly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  supervision.  They  are  a 
result  of  the  district  system.  That  boards  of  rural  school  trustees, 
with  the  right  to  complete  independence,  should  sometimes  fail, 
either  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  to  provide  a  comfortable 
and  healthful  school  for  the  children  of  the  community  is  only 
natural  and  to  be  expected  under  this  form  of  school  organization 
and  management. 
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At  nearly  all  of  the  rural  schools  questionnaires  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  pupils,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  secured  con- 
cerning their  home,  school,  and  community  life.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  the  details  of  this  portion  of  the  survey,  or  of  all  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  disclosed.  Some  features 
will,  however,  be  summarized. 

The  questionnaire  was  divided  into  three  parts;  one  was  sent  to 
the  teacher,  one  to  the  parents,  and  one  was  filled  by  the  children  of 
each  of  the  schools. 

The  blank  filled  by  the  teacher  gave  information  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  the  school,  the  application  of  the  course  of  study,  etc. 
The  blank  returned  by  the  parents — several  in  each  district — ^brought 
information  concerning  the  size  and  location  of  farms,  the  kinds  of 
crops,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
read,  and  the  opinion  of  the  patrons  regarding  the  work  of  the 
school. 

The  questions  answered  by  the  children  (in  nearly  every  case 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  investigator)  brought  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  economic  and  social  advantages,  as  the 
children  saw  them,  of  their  school  and  community ;  their  home  life, 
their  likes  and  dislikes  of  country  life,  part'  of  their  store  of  informa- 
tion acquired  through  observation  and  home  instruction,  their 
favorite  games,  pets,  etc.,  and  their  plans  for  the  future. 

Any  one  of  the  30  or  40  questions  asked  would  make  a  story  in 
itself,  and  would  be  a  decided  contribution  to  the  work  6t  those 
who  were  trying  to  make  the  school  count  for  the  greatest  degree 
of  efficiency.  The  following  data,  including  the  answers  to  but  a 
few  of  the  questions  and  covering  but  half  the  older  children  of  a 
single  district,  indicate  in  a  small  way  the  nature  of  the  survey  and 
its  value  when  tabulated : 

ChUdren'8  answers  to  questionnaire. 


No. 

Age. 

do  you  do  at 
homer 

What  do 

you  buy 

with 

your 

money? 

Doyoa 

put 

money 

inatoy 

bank? 

In  the 

real 

bank? 

What 
books  do 
you  like 

best? 

What  are 

you  going 

tobewheo 

grown? 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
14 
15 

Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No.... 

story... 
Alfer.... 
AtKs.... 

2» 

Milking 

Cooking 

Candy.. 
...do 

Engineer. 
MilMer. 

41 

Plowing 

Housework . 
Milking 

Clothes.. 
...do.... 
Candy.. 
Clothes.. 

Workman. 

Nurse. 

Qi 

Cowboy. 
Teacher. 

No... 

Aloott... 

»Boy. 


In  this  school  it  was  found  that  the  children  were  familiar  with 
nearly  all  the  trees,  wild  birds,  and  wild  flowers  in  the  community; 
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that  but  four  of  the  children  had  neighbors  near  enough  to  play 
with;  that  they  all  liked  to  live  in  the  country;  and  that  in  the 
school  there  were  children  who  could  play  the  piano,  cnrgan,  guitar, 
banjo,  harmonica,  violin,  and  comet 

In  reply  to  the  question,  What  do  you  expect  to  be  when  you  are 
grown?  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  the  older  pupils  had  some- 
thing definite  in  view.  It  further  developed  that  9  of  the  12  older 
pupils  expected  to  go  to  high  school  and  to  college  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so. 

III.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  present  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
county  is  prescribed  by  the  county  board  of  education.  In  preparing 
a  program  the  board  is  necessarily  limited  to  one  that  will  prepare 
for  high-school  subjects,  one  that  can  be  used  in  all  schools  and  yet 
be  carried  out  by  a  teacher  having  eight  grades  in  one  room. 

All  schools  in  the  county,  whether  having  1, 2,  6,  or  20  teachers,  are 
required  to  use  the  "  uniform  "  course,  which  is  printed  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  county  superintendent 

Course  far  the  current  year  by  tuhjeeta  and  gradei. 

Number  work ^ All  grades. 

Mental  arithmetic Grades  7,  8. 

Geography Grades  S,  4,  5,  ^  7,  8. 

Physiology Grades  4,  5,  6^  7,  & 

SpeUing All  grades. 

Word  analysis Grades  7,  8. 

Reading Grades  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6. 

Literature ^ Grades  7,  8. 

History Grades  4,  5,  6;  7,  8. 

Language ^U  grades. 

Civics Grades  7,  a 

Morals  and  manners All  grades. 

The  course  also  provides  that  the  following  subjects  be  given  by 
bchools  where  the  work  can  be  extended  into  the  ninth  grade :  Eng- 
lish, ancient  history,  algebra,  bookkeeping  or  Latin,  spelling,  writing. 

This  course  of  study  represents  a  serious  attempt  to  meet  the 
essential  branches  with  the  equipment  at  hand.  Although  it  is  lack- 
ing in  science,  agriculture,  and  domestic  arts,  it  is  a  full  program 
for  any  one  teacher  or  for  any  two  teachers  having  a  complete 
school  of  eight  grades.  It  is  about  all  that  can  be  managed  under 
present  conditions.  With  a  consolidated  system,  these  conditions 
will  automatically  cease,  and  a  more  modem  course  of  study  will 
be  easily  possible. 

It  would  seem,  however,  even  under  the  existing  difficulties,  that 
the  county  should  recognize  the  need  of  agriculture  as  a  part  of  the 
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regular  school  work,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  subjects. 
Some  of  the  more  wide-awake  teachers  are  now  conducting  school 
gardens,  but  for  the  most  part  the  industrial  and  home  subjects  have 
been  disregarded. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  course  of  study  is  that 
the  assembled  teachers  of  the  county,  at  the  yearly  institute,  are 
invited  by  the  board  of  education  to  adopt,  by  two-thirds  vote,  any 
change  they  may  desire.  At  one  meeting  of  this  nature  the  teachers 
voted  to  eliminate  cube  and  square  root  from  the  prescribed  course  in 
arithmetic. 

Progressive  measures,  however,  which  must  wait  for  adoption 
in  this  way,  are  likely  to  be  delayed  for  long  periods  of  time.  Suf- 
ficient authority  should  be  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  schools,  as 
a  modern  educational  expert,  to  make  needed  changes  in  a^iy  part 
of  the  course  of  study  whenever  he  sees  fit.  The  superintendent,  with 
this  authority  given  him,  and  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  and  the  people  of  the  county,  could  act  in  the  same 
capacity  as  superintendents  of  city  school  systems,  from  whom  most 
of  the  progress  in  curriculum  making  has  come  in  the  past  20  years. 

IV.'  THE  TEACHERS. 

The  teaching  body  in  San  Mateo  County  constitutes  the  most  com- 
mendable part  of  the  school  system.  With  the  few  exceptions  usually 
found  in  any  city  or  county,  the  teachers  are  of  a  high  order.  The 
exceptions,  furthermore,  occur  generally  among  those  who  have  not 
had  special  training,  but  who  have  held  positions  either  on  old  certifi- 
cates or  have  secured  certificates  by  virtue  of  having  passed  the 
county  examinations. 

Of  the  130  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  81  are  normal  school 
graduates,  15  are  university  graduates,  and  34  hold  county  certifi- 
cates by  examination.  Chart  12  indicates  the  relative  number  in 
each  group,  expressed  in  per  cents. 

The  county  is  to  be  commended  upon  the  fact  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  from  professional  schools,  and 
especially  that  university  graduates  are  secured  by  several  schools. 
The  number  of  professionally  trained  teachers  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  the  examination  requirements  are  made  more  rigid  each  year. 
This  insures  a  continuance  of  the  high  standards  of  qualification  for 
teaching  positions. 

In  general  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  and  recom- 
mendation of  teachers.  An  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
secure  efficient,  well-trained  teachers  for  their  schools  is  an  indication 
of  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children.  This 
is  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  laying  plans  for  better 
things  in  their  school  system. 
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The  lowest  salary  paid  to  any  regular  teacher  in  San  Mateo  County 
is  $700  per  year.  In  the  rural  schools  teachers  receive  from  $750  to 
$900  per  year.  In  the  one-teacher  schools  the  yearly  salaries  range 
as  follows: 

Salaries  in  onc'teachcr  schools  in  San  Mateo  County. 


1  teacher  receives $700 

10  teachers  receive 750 

4  teachers  receive 800 

2  teachers  receive 840 


1  teacher  receives $850 

2  teacliers  receive 900 

1  teaclier  receives 930 

2  teachers  receive 960 


The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  is  $879. 
This  is  higher  than  the  average  for  all  the  elementary  teachers  in 
the  county,  including  towns. 


Chart  12. — Qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  teachers,  on  the  whole,  are  found  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
their  work.  It  is  a  truly  capable  woman  who  can  successfully  manip- 
ulate a  school  of  seven  or  eight  full  grades  by  herself.  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  however,  for  many  teachers  than  to  face  this 
problem,  and  in  most  cases  the  cause  of  failure  to  do  this  does  not  rest 
with  her  efforts. 

A  strenuous  attempt  is  being  made  on  the  pail  of  some  of  the 
teachers,  even  under  the  existing  conditions,  to  make  the  school 
work  count  for  something  vital  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  All 
over  the  county  energetic  teachers  are  using  every  means  at  hand 
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to  give  something  of  a  modern  air  to  the  school.  In  one  school  a 
group  of  the  older  pupils  were  studying  the  universities  and  colleges 
within  a  day's  journey  from  their  homes,  and  had  collected  pennants 
from  several  of  these  institutions  to  display  on  the  walls  of  their 
schoolroom.  The  boys  in  this  school  were  determined  that  they 
should  go  to  college,  and  were  glad  to  talk  to  their  visitors  from  the 
university.  One  rural  school  was  found  to  have  a  phonograph  with 
records  of  the  very  best  type.  In  another  school  the  teacher,  who  is 
a  university  graduate,  is  developing  a  high  degree  of  artistic  ability 
in  her  school,  using  the  latest  models  and  methods.  The  apparatus 
for  this,  however,  she  provided  at  her  own  expense.  This  same 
teacher  has  also  conducted  open-air  classes  in  the  school  yard. 

A  few  teachers  have  induced  their  trustees  to  supply  the  school 
with  sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  paper  towels — things  never 
before  heard  of  in  the  district 

One  teacher  reported  that  she  took  a  daily  paper,  two  weekly 
papers,  and  seven  monthly  magazines,  four  of  which  were  profes- 
sional education  journals.  This  teacher  was  keeping  school  in  an 
old,  worn-out  building,  which  was  kept,  nevertheless,  clean  and 
neat,  and  in  a  district  which  furnished  but  10  pupils — 4  of  them. her 
own  children.  Another  energetic  teacher  was  giving  extra  time  in 
teaching  algebra  and  bookkeeping  to  boys  who  were  anxious  to 
remain  in  school  near  their  homes.  Such  examples  as  this,  and  many 
others  which  could  be  cited,  indicate  favorable  conditions  for  prog- 
ress. Needless  to  say,  these  teachers  were  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
survey  made,  and  willingly  gave  all  the  information  they  could. 

In  another  school  the  investigators  found  an  old,  dilapidated  build- 
ing, poorly  kept  and  untidy,  where  the  teacher  eyed  the  inquiry 
blanks  with  suspicion  and  asked  if  it  were  compulsory  to  answer 
the  questions,  as  she  did  not  like  to  do  things  which  were  unneces- 
sary. One  teacher  was  conducting  a  reading  class,  with  the  chil- 
dren enthusiastic  and  quick  to  respond,  while  her  neighbor  in  the 
adjoining  district  was  found  dragging  over  the  same  lessons,  which 
were  a  burden  to  the  pupils  and  herself  and  a  waste  of  time  to  the 
school. 

The  great  need  among  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools  is  the  bet- 
ter type  of  supervision  that  consolidation  will  bring.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  better  teachers  have  expressed 
this  view  themselves.  To  be  crowded  into  a  small,  isolated  district, 
where  new  buildings  and  better  equipment  is  almost  an  impossibility, 
is  to  cheat  an  energetic  and  live  teacher  of  her  rights  as  a  public 
official. 

Better  things  can  never  be  expected  to  any  marked  degree  of  effi- 
ciency under  the  district  system.  When  the  district  lines  are  re- 
moved, the  small  one-teacher  schools  abolished,  and  the  entire  county 
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operates  as  a  single  unit  for  equal  educational  advantages,  the 
people  of  the  country  will  not  have  to  look  to  the  towns  for  good 
schools;  there  will  be  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  along  the  level 
shore  line,  substantial,  healthful,  well-supervised  schools;  and  com- 
petition with  the  urban  schools  will  be  only  a  matter  of  individual 
differences  among  the  pupils  themselves. 

V.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  INVESTIQATION. 

1.  San  Mateo  County  is  well  located  for  future  development  of 
economic  importance. 

2.  This  development  will  be  largely  in  the  lines  of  agriculture 
and  manufacturing. 

3.  Future  agricultural  development  is  assured  by  recent  progress 
and  by  the  amount  of  improvement  of  lands  not  now  in  farms. 

4.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  with  indication  of  much 
further  increase. 

5.  The  population  is  of  a  cosmopolitan  nature;  there  are  15  na- 
tions represented  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

6.  In  the  amount  of  illiteracy  the  county  ranks  among  the  lower 
grade  of  counties  in  the  State;  1,684  persons,  or  7.8  per  cent  of  the 
population  above  10  years  of  age,  can  not  read  and  write. 

7.  The  county  is  strictly  a  rural  community,  leading  all  other 
counties  in  the  State  in  rural  population  per  square  mile. 

8.  The  "  district  system  "  of  public  education  has  worked  here,  as 
in  most  places,  to  the  detriment  of  educational  progress. 

9.  Many  districts  have  been  able,  under  local  conditions,  to  main- 
tain good  schools,  and  their  work  is  to  be  commended. 

10.  Other  districts  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  the  schools  have  suffered  for  lack  of  much-needed 
attention. 

11.  The  present  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
much  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  it  into  effect;  but  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  needs  of  a  rural  county. 

12.  There  are  in  the  county  three  excellent  consolidated  high 
schools,  whose  work  compares  favorably  with  others  of  equal  size 
in  the  State. 

13.  The  teachers  are  well  selected  and  well  paid;  on  the  whole, 
they  are  rendering  quite  efficient  service. 

14.  The  county  is  a  unit  for  all  purposes  except  for  education, 
and  much  good  has  resulted  in  these  other  lines  by  the  use  of  the 
larger  unit. 

15.  A  unified  system  of  public  schools,  with  equal  opportunities 
to  all  the  children  of  the  county  and  the  proper  management  of 
educational  affairs,  can  be  secured  only  by  abolishing  the  districts 
and  establishing  the  county  unit  plan. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATIONAL  REORGANIZATION. 


I.  OROANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  list  of  findings  and  other  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  survey  it  is  proposed  to  outline  a  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  school  system  of  San  Mateo  County  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  and  to  make  it  in  harmony  with  the  present 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  this  larger  community. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  submit  a  working  plan,  in  which  the 
county  shall  be  the  unit,  all  district  lines  now  existing  to  be  oblit- 
erated, and  in  which  all  educational  authority  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  education,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county.  This  board 
shall  then  select  the  officials  and  experts  needed,  fix  their  salaries, 
and  be  responsible  to  the  people  for  maintaining  an  efficient  school 
system.  It  is  further  proposed  that  taxes  for  educational  purposes 
shall  be  levied  by  this  board,  and  funds  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  schools  according  to  their  respective  needs,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  located  in  a  wealthy  or  a  poor  community. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  such  a  reorganization 
is  not  as  yet  possible  under  the  school  laws  of  California,  which 
still  authorize  the  district  system.  The  law  also  makes  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  a  political  officeholder,  subject  to  the  cam- 
paigning process,  and  few  of  the  capable  men  in  education  will  seek 
the  position  under  these  conditions. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested,  therefore,  as  having  been  formu- 
lated upon  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  of  one 
county  in  this  direction. 

BOABD   OF   Ea>UCATION. 

I.  The  educational  affairs  of  the  county  shall  he  delegated  to  a  hoard  of 
education  consisting  of  five  members,  none  of  whom  shall  hold  any  educational 
position  during  their  term  of  office;  they  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  county  at  elections  held  for  that  purpose  only,  each  member  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  five  years;  and  they  shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for 
traveling  expenses  Incurred  when  acting  for  the  county. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  recommendations  follow  closely  the  plan 
adopted  by  most  American  cities.     Leading  educators  agree  that 
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for  purposes  of  administration  of  schools  there  should  be  little  dif- 
ference in  the  organization  of  cities  and  counties. 

The  proposal  that  the  members  shall  hold  no  other  educational 
position  is  made  in  order  that  men  may  be  secured  who  are  interested 
in  education  in  its  broadest  sense ;  who  are  sound,  practical  business 
men  or  farmers;  and  who,  by  experience  and  several  years  of  resi- 
dence in  the  county,  are  familiar  with  its  conditions  and  needs. 
Such  persons  will  best  represent  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
elected,  and  their  sound  business  judgment  will  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  educational  system. 

The  members  are  required  to  ser\'e  without  pay,  so  that  only  public- 
spirited  citizens,  well  established  in  the  county,  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  county  at  heart,  may  be  eligible.  This  will  be  a  posi- 
tion open  only  to  this  type  of  men  and  women. 

It  is  expected  that  one  member  should  be  elected  each  year.  This 
will  prevent  any  sudden  upheaval,  such  as  might  be  produced  if 
several  members  came  into  office  at  the  same  time,  and  will  still  permit 
a  group  of  members  to  work  together  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
assure  uniform  management. 

11.  The  board  of  education  shaH  be  responsible  to  the  people  of  the  county 
for  a  well-established  and  efficiently  conducted  system  of  schools  and  shall 
have  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools,  selecting  him  from  any  part  of 
this  or  any  other  State;  to  fix  his  salary  and  prescribe  duties  and  powers  not 
herein  delegated  to  him. 

2.  To  appoint  for  each  school  a  board  of  local  trustees  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  community. 

3.  To  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes  and  to  apportion  the  same  to  all  parts 
of  the  county  on  an  equitable  basis. 

4.  To  appoint  principals  of  all  schools  and  to  secure  such  other  officers,  ex- 
perts, clerks,  etc.,  which  may  be  necessary  to  a  modern  system  of  public 
schools. 

5.  To  locate  all  schools  and  to  erect  buildings  wherever  needed. 

6.  To  perform  all  duties  and  exercise  all  authority  usually  devolving  upon 
boards  of  education  in  cities  and  towns. 

7.  To  prescribe  a  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  experts  whom  they  shall 
appoint ;  said  course  of  study  to  be  of  sufficient  flexibility  that  the  needs  of  all 
communities  will  be  served. 

8.  To  consolidate  schools;  to  cause  any  school  to  be  abandoned;  and  to 
provide  means  of  transportation  for  pupils  from  their  homes  to  the  school. 

9.  To  act  as  a  final  deciding  body  for  the  county  upon  all  questions  which 
may  arise  involving  the  system  of  schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  with  appeal 
from  their  decisions  only  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  people  of  the  county  having  once  elected  and  placed  their 
confidence  in  the  board  of  education,  with  these  powers  and  duties, 
would  be  able  to  secure  a  business  administration,  free  from  petty 
politics  and  the  intrusions  of  local  interests. 
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THE  SUPEBINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

III.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  an  Indefinite  term,  and  he  shall  continue  In  ofilce  until  his  resignation, 
or  until  his  removal  by  the  board  upon  written  charges,  or  for  Incapacity  to 
continue  further  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  be  ex  ofiiclo  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  meeting  with  them 
and  advising  them  In  matters  under  their  jurisdiction,  with  power  to  speak 
upon  any  subject,  but  shall  not  be  privileged  to  vote. 

IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools : 

1.  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  To  act  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

3.  To  act  as  the  agent  of  the  State  in  the  examination  for  teaching  certificates. 

4.  To  prepare,  and  furnish  for  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  a 
course  of  study  for  the  schools. 

5.  To  prepare  the  forms,  blanks,  etc.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his 
ofllce. 

6.  To  call  and  conduct  Institutes  and  teachers*  meetings. 

7.  To  recommend  persons  to  be  appointed  principals  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  to  submit  lists  of  teachers  to  the  boards  of  local  trustees. 

8.  To  recommend  the  appointment  or  the  dismissal  of  any  principal  or 
teacher. 

It  is  to  be  fully  understood  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  is 
to  be  given  sufficient  authority  to  perform  properly  the  duties  dele- 
gated to  him  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
county.  As  the  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  select  the  super- 
intendent from  this  or  any  other  State,  it  will  naturally  follow  that 
he  will  be  a  capable  man  of  broad  experience  and  training,  and  should 
be  given  unlimited  authority  in  matters  requiring  expert  skill.  The 
board  is  further  authorized  to  pay  a  salary  which  will  secure  the 
best  ability. 

The  superintendent  should  have  under  his  direction  a  complete 
office  force.  There  should  be  two  assistant  superintendents,  one  of 
whom  should  act  as  supervisor  of  the  schools,  and  the  other  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  office,  preparing  blanks,  documents,  meeting  visitors, 
etc.  Under  the  present  system  these  matters  take  much  of  the  super- 
intendent's time  from  more  important  duties.  There  should  also  be 
one  person  to  act  as  clerk  and  stenographer. 

This  will  leave  the  superintendent  free  to  attend  to  the  larger 
duties  of  administration,  to  represent  officially  the  board  of  education, 
and  to  see  that  the  functions  of  his  office  are  properly  performed. 

The  superintendent  is  given  power  to  recommend  and  dismiss 
teachers  and  principals  and  thus  to  secure  for  the  county  the  best 
instruction  obtainable.  The  competent,  well-selected  body  of  teach- 
ers which  would  result  from  this  provision  would  alone  be  worth 
to  the  county  many  times  the  money  expended  in  employing  an  able 
executive. 

It  is  reconmiended  that  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $3,500  per  year 
be  paid  to  the  superintendent. 
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BOARDS  OF  LOCAL  TBUSTEEB. 

V.  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  for  each  school  In  the  county  a 
board  of  local  trustees  consisting  of  three  members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a 
resident  of  the  community  served  by  the  school,  and  shall  serve  three  years, 
one  member  retiring  each  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  local  trustees  to  care  for  all  buildings, 
lands,  and  property  intended  for  school  puri)oses  and  to  make  needed  repairs, 
after  first  notifying  and  receiving  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education 
through  the  superintendent  of  schools;  and  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
county  for  the  property  under  their  care. 

They  shall  appoint  Janitors  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  shall  provide  all  improvements  necessary  to  keep  the  buildings 
and  grounds  In  the  order  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  principal  of  each  school  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board  of 
local  trustees  for  his  school  and  shall  meet  with  them  and  advise  them,  but 
shall  not  have  a  vote,  if  that  method  of  decision  should  at  any  time  become 
necessary. 

The  members  of  the  boards  of  local  trustees  shall  serve  without  pay  and  shall 
be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  board  of  education  only  upon  written  charges. 

The  board  of  education  shall  pay  all  expenses  Incurred  by  the  boards  of 
local  trustees  in  performing  their  duties. 

The  boards  of  local  trustees  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  princi- 
pal, appoint  all  teachers  and  assistants  necessary  to  the  school  under  their 
care:  Provided^  That  no  teacher  or  assistant  be  appointed  or  dismissed  by 
them  except  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  through  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

The  proposal  to  authorize  a  board  of  local  trustees  for  each  school 
is  in  no  way  to  be  construed  to  mean  the  segregation  of  each  school 
into  a  district  or  definite  community.  There  are  to  be  no  district 
lines  other  than  the  attendance  lines  which  may  need  to  be  drawn 
between  certain  schools,  and  the  plan  of  consolidation  of  schools  to 
be  proposed  will  permit  only  13  such  boards  to  be  appointed. 

This  plan  has  been  in  use  in  the  counties  of  Maryland,  and  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  very  practical  value.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Baltimore  County,  which  does  not  include  the  City  of  Baltimore 
imd  which  is  strictly  a  rural  community,  much  the  same  as  San 
Mateo  County. 

BOARDS    OF    LOCAL   TRUSTEES    IN    TOWNS. 

VI.  In  ony  incorporated  town  or  city  having  two  or  more  schools  the  board  of 
local  trustees  shall  consist  of  five  members,  appointed  in  the  same  manner  and 
exercising  the  same  authority  as  boards  of  local  trustees  herein  provided  for 
one  school,  except  that  they  shall  have  under  their  care  all  schools,  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  within  the  limits  of  the  incorporated  town  or  city 
which  they  represent;  and  the  sui)erintendent  of  schools  shall  select  one  prin- 
cipal to  act  as  secretary  of  the  said  board  of  local  trustees  under  the  same 
provisions  made  for  one  school. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  organization  of  two  or  more  boards  of 
local  trustees  in  any  town,  such  as  exist  now  for  high  schools  and 
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elementary  schools  in  Eedwood  City,  San  Mateo,  and  Halfmoon 
Bay,  one  board  of  five  members  is  provided  for.  This  board  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  and  thus  there 
would  be  no  segregation  of  the  high  schools  from  the  elementary 
schools,  as  at  present. 
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Chart  18. 

The  boards  of  local  trustees,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  granted  educa- 
tional authority.  They  are  authorized  to  care  for  buildings,  grounds, 
and  school  property  belonging  to  the  county,  and  to  appoint  teachers 
recommended  by  the  principals  and  the  superintendent.  Matters 
requiring  expert  ability  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  persons  appointed 
and  paid  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  people  of  each  community  are 
to  be  assured  of  skilled  and  competent  persons  in  authority,  and 
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important  matters  are  not  subjected  to  manipulation  by  8<Hne  local 
politician,  or  an  inefficient  school  board,  such  as  are  often  in  power 
under  the  present  district  system. 

COUNTY  HEALTH  SUPERVISOR. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  board  of  education  appoint  a 
county  health  supervisor.  There  is  already  provided  by  the  county 
a  health  officer,  and  this  position  could  easily  be  combined  with  that 
of  health  supervisor,  who  would  act  as  medical  inspector  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  county.  He  should  provide  and  direct  health  examina- 
tions of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  a  regular  system  of  inspection  of 
school  buildings  and  premises.  He  should  declare  and  lift  quaran- 
tines an  schools,  pupils,  homes,  or  neighborhoods,  and  should  be 
responsible  to  the  board  of  education,  through  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  for  the  sanitation  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  for  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  all  physically  defective  children. 

IL  THE  PROPOSED  SYSTEM  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

The  proposed  plan  of  consolidating  the  schools  under  the  county- 
unit  plan  can  best  be  shown  by  means  of  the  maps  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  The  map  of  the  county  on  page  20  shows  the  present  system 
and  the  number  of  small  schools  it  sanctions.  The  county  is  divided 
into  36  small  districts,  each  of  these  having  its  board  of  trustees,  who 
erect  buildings,  employ  teachers,  and  maintain  school  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  35  districts.  The  map  on  the  following  page 
shows  the  schools  as  they  would  be  under  the  plan  suggested  by  this 
study,  with  fewer,  larger,  and  better  schools  located  at  the  most  con- 
venient points. 

The  proposals  for  the  reorganization  will  be  of  two  kinds :  First,  to 
make  use  of  present  well-organized  school  centers,  and  by  enlarging 
their  equipment  bring  in  children  from  adjoining  conmiunities,  and 
leave  them  practically  as  they  are;  second,  to  erect  new  schools  at 
favorable  and  convenient  points,  abolishing  all  other  schools.  In  both 
cases,  children  living  at  a  distance  from  the  school  are  to  be  trans- 
ported free  of  charge  from  their  homes  to  the  school  and  back  to 
their  homes  each  day. 

OLD  SCHOOLS  TO  BB  USED. 

There  are  seven  points  at  which  consolidation  may  take  place  by 
enlarging  the  schools  at  places  now  provided  with  good  schools. 
These  will  be  taken  up  individually,  their  present  equipment  briefly 
described,  and  suggestions  made  for  enlargement 

It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  without 
district  lines,  into  13  school  centers,  each  with  a  supervising  principal, 
and  no  school  with  less  than  four  teachers. 
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The  following  are  the  present  schools  to  be  enlarged : 

1.  South  San  Francisco.  Large  school  with  principal  and  11  teachers.    High 
school  with  three  teachers.    A  new  high-school  building  needed,  and  children 
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Chart  14. 


should  be  brought  from  the  present  visitation  ulstrlct. 
mobile  bus  necessary.    Electric  car  lines  may  be  used. 


One  wagon  or  auto- 
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2.  San  Bruno.  Has  at  present  a  principal  and  5  teachers.  School  should  be 
enlarged  to  accommodate  children  from  liOmita  Park  and  part  of  Millbrae 
districts.  Possibly  one  wagon  needed.  Electric  line  may  be  used.  No  more 
teachers  necessary. 

3.  San  Mateo.  Has  4  elementary  schools  with  supervising  principaL  Has 
20  elementary  teachers  and  3  special  supervisors.  Should  accommodate  pupils 
within  present  district,  which  is  sufficient  territory.  The  Burllngame  school 
should  become  part  of  the  system.  One  transportation  automobile  Is  now  in 
use  at  Burllngame  and  should  be  continued  as  at  present.  Another  should  be 
run  from  San  Andreas  Lake  to  bring  children  from  the  Laguna  and  Hillsborough 
districts. 

The  high  school  in  San  Mateo  is  in  excellent  condition  and  should  be  main- 
tained as  at  present,  except  that  means-  of  transportation  should  be  provided 
to  bring  more  children  from  the  rural  communities. 

4.  Redwood  City,  Large  elementary  school  with  supervising  principal  and 
15  teachers.  Should  accommodate  children  from  Belmont  and  West  Union 
districts.  Probably  two  wagons  will  be  necessary.  An  addition  to  the  present 
building  or  a  new  building  required.  Union  high  school  here  in  good  condition. 
Has  principal  and  7  teachers.  Should  transport  pupils  from  country  and 
encourage  larger  attendance. 

5.  Menlo  Park,  New  school  building  Just  completed.  Has  3  rooms  and  2 
teachers.  Could  easily  be  arranged  to  have  4  rooms,  4  teachers,  and  a  princi- 
pal. Should  accommodate  children  from  Las  Lomitas  and  Ravenswood  dis- 
tricts.   One  automobile  bus  would  be  sufficient 

6.  Half  Moon  Bay,  Elementary  school  with  principal  and  4  teachers ;  should 
be  enlarged,  2  more  teachers  added,  and  should  accommodate  children  from 
Mirimar,  Philarcitos,  Laguna,  and  part  of  Higgins  districts.  This  could  be 
made  a  fine  example  of  a  consolidated  elementary  school.  Some  provision  is 
now  being  made  for  transportation.    Three  automobile  busses  or  wagons  required. 

Union  high  school  here  has  principal  and  4  teachers.  Present  building  may 
need  addition.  Should  be  commended  for  the  large  per  cent  of  rural  children 
now  enrolled. 

7.  Jefferson,  Has  supervising  principal,  4  schools,  and  23  teachers.  Splen- 
did system,  well  supeniseil.  Should  accommodate  children  from  San  Pedro 
district.  One  bus  required.  Several  San  Francisco  high  schools  are  within 
20  minutes'  ride  on  electric  cars,  and  children  should  be  encouraged  to  attend 
these,  county  paying  car  fare. 

NEW  CONSOUDATBD  SCHOOLS  NEEDED. 

The  remaining  six  of  the  schools  are  to  be  entirely  reorganized. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  new  consolidated  schools : 

1.  Woodaide  (Greersburg  district).  Here  a  new  school  should  be  built  to 
accommodate  all  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodside  and  the  Portola  Val- 
ley. Possibly  location  should  be  somewhat  changed,  but  should  be  near  Wood- 
side.  Should  have  a  principal  and  4  teachers.  Two  wagons  or  automobile 
busses  required.    Estimated  cost  of  new  building,  $25,000. 

2.  La  Honda,  A  new  school  should  be  built  to  accommodate  children  of  La 
Honda,  Wurr,  Bell,  and  Alpine  districts.  Principal  and  3  teachers.  Three 
wagons  or  automobile  busses  required.  This  is  a  splendid  location  for  a  future 
large  consolidated  rural  school,  and  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  attract 
tive  places  in  the  county  for  a  rural  educational  center.  Would  increase  the 
value  and  attractivenesB  of  property.    Estimated  cost  of  building,  $20,000. 
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3.  Pescadero.  New  building  should  accommodate  children  of  Pescadero,  Pi- 
geon Point,  Sunnyside,  and  Pomponlo  districts.  Principal  and  5  teachers.  Four 
wagons  required.    Estimated  cost  of  building,  $25,000. 

4.  San  Oregorio  (Seaside  district).  Should  accommodate  children  of  Sea- 
side, San  Gregorio,  and  Tunis  districts.  Principal  and  4  teachers.  Two  wagons 
or  busses  necessary.    Estimated  cost  of  building,  $20,000. 

5.  Puristima.  Children  of  Purissima  and  part  of  Higgins  districts.  Would 
be  small  to  start  with,  but  would  increase  in  attendance.  Principal  and  3 
teachers.    One  wagon  or  automobile  required.    Cost  of  building,  $15,000. 

6.  Montara.  New  building  to  accommodate  children  from  Montara,  Tobin, 
Mirimar,  and  part  of  MiUbrae  districts.  ^  Transportation  largely  on  Ocean 
Shore  Railway.  One  wagon  required.  Principal  and  4  teachers.  Cost  of 
buUding,  $25,000. 

Summary  of  proposed  consolidated  schools. 


Location. 


Probable 
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ment. 
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24 


12,000 


5,000 
6,000 
6,000 


25,000 
20,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
25,000 


147,000 


III.  THE  COST  OF  THE  PROPOSED  SYSTEM. 

The  total  expenditure  for  elementary  education  in  the  county  dur- 
ing the  year  1912-13  was  $218,098.50.  This  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

Salaries  of  130  teachers $107»334.75 

Salaries  of  6  principals 11, 100. 00 

Janitors,  supplies,  etc 45,085.19 

Buildings  and  sites 52,  461. 62 

Library  boolte 2, 116. 94 

TotaL 218, 098. 50 

Each  of  these  items  will  be  taken  separately  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  the  proposed  system. 

SALARIES. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
elementary  schools  is  for  teachers'  and  principals'  salaries.  It  will 
also  be  seen  by  the  table  on  page  42  that  the  proposed  system  has 
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increased  the  number  of  principals  from  6  to  13^  and  has  decreased 
the  nmnber  of  teachers  from  130  to  107.  The  following  table  com- 
pares the  two  systems  in  the  expenditure  for  salaries: 

Under  present  system : 

Salaries  of  130  teachers  (average  $825) $107,334 

Salaries  of  6  principals  (see  preceding  table) 11, 1(X) 

Total $118, 434 

Under  proposed  plan : 

Salaries  of  107  teachers  (average  $825) 88,275 

Salaries  of  6  principals  above 11, 100 

Salaries  of  7  additional  principals  (average  $1,500) 10, 500 

Total 109,875 

Saving  annually  by  proposed  plan 8,559 

JANITORS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  present  expenditure  for  janitors  in  most  schools  is  insufficient, 
and  the  poor  service  resulting  from  this  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
survey  of  the  rural  schools.  The  janitor  is  said  to  be,  next  to  the 
principal,  the  most  important  officer  in  the  school.  To  secure  good 
service,  and  to  insure  healthful  and  sanitary  conditions,  requires  an 
expenditure,  which,  v^hen  well  directed,  is  the  very  essence  of  economy. 
To  employ  one  of  the  older  boys  in  the  school  to  build  the  fires  and 
occasionally  sweep  out,  while  much  more  humane  than  leaving  the 
burden  with  an  overworked  teacher,  is  a  bad  investment  for  the  com- 
munity. 

The  proposed  system  will  require  the  services  of  20  janitors, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  they  be  paid  an  average  salary  of  $800  per 
year.    Each  will,  of  course,  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal. 

,The  amount  now  expended  for  supplies  is  not  kept  in  a  separate 
account,  and  the  exact  sum  is  not  known.  Nevertheless  it  is  small  and 
is  divided  among  36  school  districts.  It  is  assumed  that  $1,000  for 
each  school  per  year  will  be  an  ample  average.  This  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  superintendent  of  schools  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  school. 

Expenditure  for  Janitors  and  supplies : 

Present  expenditure $45,085 

Proposed  expenditure — 

20  janitors,  at  $800 $16,000 

Supplies,  at  $1,000  per  school 13,000 

Total 29,000 
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BUILDINGS  AND  SITES. 

The  expenditures  for  buildings  and  sites  for  elementary  schools  in 
the  county  for  the  past  eight  years  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

190e-7 $35, 269  1910-11 $85, 987 

1907-8 36, 386  1911-12 25,  408 

1908-9 41,216  1912-13 52,461 

1909-10 36,938  1913-14  (to  date) 101,500 

This  giY.es  an  average  annual  expenditure,  since  1906,  of  approxi- 
mately $52,000  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  will  probably  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  next  few  years,  as  many  of  the  old 
district  buildings  must  be  replaced. 

It  will  be  fair  to  assume,  then,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  that 
during  the  next  10  years  the  expenditure  for  buildings  and  sites 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  above  and  will  be  not  less  than 
$520,000  during  the  decade. 

The  proposed  plan,  as  outlined  in  Section  II,  calls  for  six  new  build- 
ings and  additions  to  present  buildings,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$147,000.  During  the  10  years  these  buildings  would  need  practi- 
cally no  change  or  repair.  There  would,  however,  need  to  be  a 
few  new  buildings  and  additions,  owing  to  the  increased  popula- 
tion. Allowing  for  these  the  sum  of  $200,000,  without  considering 
the  increased  value  of  property,  which  would  permit  of  even  larger 
expenditure,  there  is  still  a  saving  to  the  county : 

Under  present  system: 

Expenditure  for  10  years  (average,  $52,000) $520,000 

Under  proposed  plan: 

Cost  of  six  new  buildings $130,000 

Cost   of   new   additions 17,000 

New  buildings  during  10  years 200,000 


Proposed  expenditure  for  10  years 847,000 


Saving  the  county 173, 000 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  PUPILS. 

This  is  the  greatest  item  of  continuous  expense  in  the  proposed 
plan.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  securing  of  the  right  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  the  children  of  the  county  will  necessi- 
tate, instead  of  one  small  school  in  each  small  community,  the 
enlargement  of  communities  and  the  provision  for  each  of  a  large, 
well-equipped  school  with  a  principal  and  several  teachers. 

Since  these  schools  can  not  be  within  walking  distance  from  all  the 
homes  they  will  serve,  it  is  proposed  that  all  children  living  at  a 
greater  distance  be  given  means  of  transportation,  free  of  all 
charge  to  themselves  or  their  parents. 
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Free  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  schools  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  means 
by  which  a  practical,  economical,  and  modem  solution  of  one  of 
the  greatest  rural  problems  may  be  provided. 

There  are  several  methods  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  transportation  of  pupils.  In  Illinois  a  common  plan 
is  for  the  school  to  employ  some  one  in  the  community  to  carry  the 
pupils  in  a  vehicle  provided  by  himself  and  pay  him  at  a  certain  rate 
per  day,  per  hour,  or  per  pupil.  It  requires  of  his  time  from  two 
to  four  hours  per  day,  and  he  is  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2  for  each  day 
he  renders  service.  He  is  free  to  do  any  work  he  may  wish  to  do 
for  the  remainder  of  each  day. 

In  some  places  pupils  secure  commutation  tickets  on  railroads  or 
trolley  lines.  This  method  is  now  in  use  by  pupils  of  the  union  high 
schools  at  Half  Moon  Bay  -and  Redwood  City.  The  cost  of  this  for 
pupils  living  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  school  is  $2.80  per 
month,  or  about  14  cents,  per  day. 

In  Imperial  County,  Cal.,  one  consolidated  school  has  arranged 
with  an  enterprising  young  man  who  owns  an  autotruck  to  carry  the 
pupils  to  and  from  the  school  at  15  cents  per  day  per  pupil.  He 
received  last  year  about  $100  per  month  from  the  school  and  had 
the  use  of  his  machine  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  on  Satur- 
days for  carrying  freight,  delivering  milk,  etc.  He  received  a  very 
substantial  income  from  his  investment,  increased  the  attendance  of 
the  school,  and  set  up  a  means  of  travel  in  the  community  which  was 
beneficial  in  many  other  ways. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States  the  county  or  township  pur- 
chases and  maintains  wagons  or  automobiles  for  transportation  and 
other  school  purposes.  The  investment  once  made,  the  cost  for 
upkeep  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 
These  vehicles  can  be  used  for  hauling,  and  are  often  a  paying  in- 
vestment for  the  school  rather  than  a  burden  of  expense.  A  good, 
wide-awake  principal,  with  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  group  of 
farmers'  boys,  can  easily  make  the  expenditure  worth  while  in  many 
ways.^ 

There  will  be  proposed  three  definite  ways  by  which  San  Mateo 
County  might  furnish  transportation  for  pupils  under  the  plan  of 
consolidation : 

Plan  I.  Under  this  plan  the  county  win  aUow  to  each  school  the  sum  of  15 
cents  per  pupil  per  day,  and  each  principal  will  be  authorized  to  secure  trans- 
portation for  the  pupUs  in  any  available  way;  15  cents  per  day  is  a  common 
average,  and  permits  of  either  employing  a  driver  with  his  own  vehicle  or  of 
railroad  or  electric  car  transportation.  This  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
a  driver  $3  per  day  to  carry  20  pupils  or  will  buy  commutation  tickets  for  24 

^  Fpr  m^thodv  of  consoildatlon  see  bulletin  of  the  Bar^u  of  Education,  1914,  No,  30, 
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pupils  at  $2.50  per  month  each.    Local  conditions  would,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases  provide  means  yet  more  practical  and  economical. 

Plan  II.  The  county  shall  employ  men  in  the  vicinity  of  each  school  to  trans- 
port the  pupils,  each  driver  to  receive  not  more  than  $3  per  day.  Tills  will 
require  the  services  of  24  men.  The  drivers  are  to  be  free  during  the  entire 
day  to  do  whatever  they  wish,  but  to  he  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  carrying  the  pupils. 

Plan  in.  The  county  under  this  plan  would  purchase  24  automobile  busses 
to  be  distributed  as  proposed  (p.  41).    These  should  be  purchased  for  approxi- 
mately $2,000  each.    Drivers  should  be  employed  by  the  county  at  an  estimated ' 
cost  of  $50  per  month  each,  and  all  expense  of  upkeep  should  be  paid  by  the 
county. 

The  cost  of  each  of  these  plans  is  shown  by  the  following  tables. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  502  pupils,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

XSmfATED  COSTS  OT  VAUOTTS  PIANS  OF  TRANSFOBTATION. 

Plan  I: 

502  pupils  at  15  cents  per  day $75. 30 

200  days  (10  months)  at  $75.30 $15,080 

Plan  11: 

24  drivers  at  $3  each  per  day $72.00 

200  days  at  $72 14, 400 

Plan  III : 

24  automobile  busses  at  $2,000  each,  owned  by  the  county.  $48, 000 
24  drivers  at  $50  per  month  (calculated  for  10  months)..    12,000 

Upkeep  24  machines  at  $80  per  month 7, 200 

Total  cost  per  year,  not  including  investment 19, 200 

The  total  annual  cost,  then,  of  each  of  the  three  plans  is  as  follows: 
Plan  I,  $16,060;  Plan  II,  $14,400;  Plan  III,  $19,200. 

Which  of  these  plans  should  be  adopted,  or  to  what  extent  each 
should  be  used,  would  be  a  matter  for  the  people  of  the  county  to 
decide.  It  is  probable  that  under  the  proposed  system  of  consolida- 
tion shown  here  all  three  methods  would  be  in  use  in  the  county. 

For  purposes  of  estimating  costs,  etc.,  however,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  board  of  education  would  wish  to  purchase  at  least  10  auto- 
busses  under  Plan  III,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  transportation 
be  brought  about  under  Plans  II  and  I. 

It  will  be  fair,  then,  to  estimate  the  cost  of  transportation  at 
$16,000  per  year.  Still  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
community,  could  bring  this  cost  down  to  a  nominal  figure. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  probable  status  of  transporta- 
tion following  out  the  proposed  plans : 
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Transportation  of  pupiU. 


Schools. 

Nomber 
port. 

Nnmber 
of  wagons 
needed. 

Other  means  of 

flout^lii  Rft»»  Franrlsco 

20 
SO 
22 
50 
40 
60 
20 
40 
40 
60 
40 
20 
40 

Electric  railroad. 

8«n  Bmno 

Raflroad. 

8«iilfat«o 

Do. 

Redwood  City 

Do. 

'M^pio  Park 

Half  Moon 

Do. 

T«flflnon                                                           .      . 

Da 

Woodslde 

La  Honda 

Pescadero 

flftii  Hrworfo 

Pnrlssima 

MoQtara 

Do. 

Total 

502 

24 

It  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that  no  pupil  under  the  suggested 
plan  will  need  to  attend  an  elementary  school  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  6  miles  from  his  home,  and  in  all  cases  he  is  to  be  transported 
free  by  the  county. 


THE  ABANDONED  SCHOOLS. 


The  foregoing  plan  of  consolidation  permits  of  the  abandonment 
of  23  schools,  and  would  lead  to  the  subsequent  disposal  of  buildings 
and  grounds.    'The  following  table  summarizes  this  asset : 

DispoBal  of  buildings  and  grounds  after  consolidation  of  schools. 


Names  of  aohools. 


Value  of  property. 

Nnm- 

iMTOf 

pupas. 

Bnnd- 
Incs. 

Oroonds 

10 

$450 

10 

1,500 

S300 

50 

2,000 

6,000 

14 

800 

200 

22 

0 

0 

10 

0 

mo 

30 

3,100 

1,200 

90 

1,000 

1  500 

50 

5,000 

1,500 

42 

«'?? 

3,500 

21 

650 

150 

21 

600 

200 

30 

700 

100 

to 

7,600 

3,500 

13 

1,600 

900 

14 

400 

300 

17 

6,250 

1,000 

10 

800 

100 

17 

0 

0 

10 

1,400 

300 

13 

50 

300 

10 

100 

100 

10 

800 

100 

503 

30,700 

10,450 

Pupils  wooM  be  transported  to- 


Alpine 

BeU 

Belmont 

Hiusboroash. 

I^suna 

LasLomitas. 

Hfllbrae 

Lomita  Park. 

ICirlmar 

Pigeon  Point. 

Pomponio... 

Portola 

Ravenswood. 
SanOregorio. 
San  Pedro. . . 
Sonnsrside. . . 

Tobln 

Tunis 

Visitaoion.... 
West  Union. 
WuiT 

Total.. 


La  Honda. 

Do. 
Redwood  City. 
PuriaslDia. 
San  Mateo. 

fian  Mateo  and  Half  Moon  Bay. 
Menlo  Park. 
San  Mateo. 
San  Brano. 
Half  Mood  Bay. 
Pescadero. 
Half  Moon  Bay. 
Pescadero. 
Woodside. 
Mwlo  Park. 
SaaOrcgorio. 
Jefferson. 
Pescadero. 
Montara. 
San  Orcgorio. 
South  San  Francisco. 
Redwood  City. 
La  Honda. 
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The  figures  for  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  as  given  in 
this  table  are  the  official  values  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  at 
present,  as  recorded  in  the  county  officea  The  buildings,  of  course, 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  values  here  given ;  but  it  should  be  fair  to 
estimate  the  inunediate  selling  value  of  all  buildings  and  grounds  to 
be  abandoned  at  $40,000. 

The  proposed  system  would  cost,  for  maintenance*,  approximately 
$1^,575  per  year,  as  estimated  in  the  foregoing  pa^es.  This  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  proposed  system. 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  principals $100,875 

Salaries  of  Janitors 16,000 

Transportation  of  pupils 16,000 

Supplies 20. 000 

Library  books  (estimated) 3,000 

Buildings   (one-tenth  cost) 84,700 

Total  annual  cost 199, 575 

Total  annual  cost  of  present  system 218,098 

Annual  saving  of  proposed  system 18, 523 

There  remain  yet  to  be  purchased,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the 
plan  adopted  for  transportation,  10  automobile  busses  at  $2,000  each. 
This  is  an  expenditure  of  $20,000.  It  seems  certain  that  these  could 
be  easily  provided  by  the  county,  when  their  salable  abandoned 
property  amounts  to  $40,000. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  should,  under  the  sug- 
gested plan,  be  maintained  as  at  present  by  means  of  appropriations 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  county.  But,  inasmuch  as  increased 
expenditure  is  asked,  it  may  be  well  to  include  the  expense  of  admin- 
istration in  the  cost  of  the  system. 

Annual  saving  of  proposed  system $18,523 

Salary  of  superintendent $3,500 

Salary  of  deputy  superintendent 2,000 

Salary  of  assistant  superintendent 1,500 

Salary   of   clerk 800 

Total 7, 800 

Net  amount  saved  annually 10, 723 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  show  a  cheaper  sys- 
tem than  the  present  one  or  to  urge  its  adoption  because  of  less  cost 
than  the  county  now  expends.  To  put  education  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  buy  it  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  is  not  consistent  with 
the  American  spirit  of  progress.  The  reorganization  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  means  to  better  educational  efficiency,  and  the  cost 
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of  maintaining  it  is  less  than  the  present  expenditure  only  because 
the  money  is  more  economically  spent.  The  small,  one-teacher 
schools  and  the  drawing  of  narrow  district  lines  about  them  is 
clearly  as  expensive  as  it  is  undemocratic  and  unjust. 

The  right  kind  of  education  for  the  children  of  San  Mateo  County 
or  of  any  other  locality  can  not  be  cheaply  bought.  It  would  be  (Mily 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  community  if  the  expense 
of  better  schools  were  much  greater  than  the  present  cost  of  their 
district  system. 

The  writer  herewith  submits,  after  carefully  considering  all  con- 
ditions and  possibilities,  the  proposed  system  of  consolidated  schools 
for  the  people  of  San  Mateo  County.  These  are  all  to  be  modem, 
sanitary,  well  equipped,  and  beyond  comparison  with  the  present 
schools  in  efficiency  and  practical  value.  Yet  the  cost  will  be  even 
less  than  the  amount  now  expended. 

IV.  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  map  on  page  23  shows  the  location  of  the  present  high  schools. 
As  has  been  said,  the  practical  value  of  consolidation  has  been  shown 
in  these  institutions,  and  all  are  doing  commendable  work. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  but  three  of  the  high  schools  are 
entirely  organized,  and  that  the  southwestern  and  central  portions  of 
the  county  are  not  provided  for.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  children 
from  these  communities  will  come  as  far  as  Half  Moon  Bay  or  Red- 
wood City  to  attend  high  school,  and  those  institutions  would  not  in 
any  way  be  drawn  upon  if  secondary  school  advantages  were  placed 
within  reach  of  them. 

The  expense  of  this  would  of  necessity  be  additional  to  the  expendi- 
ture required  for  the  elementary  school  system  proposed,  but  the 
rural  children  who  live  in  the  southern  part  should  not  be  deprived 
of  equal  high-school  advantages  with  the  children  of  the  northern 
part  because  of  the  cost. 

Suggestions  have  already  been  made  concerning  the  attendance  of 
high  schools  in  San  Francisco  for  the  children  of  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  county. 

The  following  proposals  are  offered : 

1.  That  all  the  present  high  schools  and  all  others  to  be  established 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  as  herein  prescribed. 

2.  That  the  school  at  South  San  Francisco  be  made  a  complete 
four-year  high  school,  and  at  least  two  additional  teachers  employed. 

3.  That  a  new  four-year  county  high  school  be  establMied  at 
Pescadero. 
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4.  That  an  intermediate  school  for  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
years  be  established  in  connection  with  the  consolidated  rural  school 
proposed  for  La  Honda. 
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Chabt  15. — Suggested  plan  for  high  schools. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
FOR  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  movement  in  Wisconsin  for  the  establishment  of  schools  hav- 
ing for  their  special  object  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  country 
schools  began  in  the  early  nineties.  There  was  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  during  the  following  six  or  eight  years,  and 
finally,  in  1899,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  giving  "the 
county  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  within  which  a  State 
normal  school  is  not  located  the  authority  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  county  training 
school  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools." 

The  law  of  1899  limited  the  number  of  training  schools  that  might 
be  established  to  two.  All  control  of  the  school  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  county  training  school  board  consisting  of  three  members, 
one  of  wh(Hn  should  be  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
other  two  elected  by  the  county  board  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
State  superintendent  was  given  supervision  over  the  schools  and  was 
required  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers.  The  school  was  to  be  maintained  at  least 
10  months  during  the  year,  and  the  secretary  of  the  training  school 
board  (the  county  superintendent)  was  required  to  make  a  report 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  school,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  etc. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  report  the  State  superintendent  was  to 
make  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  training  school  had  been 
maintained  according  to  law  and  to  file  such  certificate  with  the 
secretary  of  state.  A  warrant  was  then  drawn  payable  to  the  county 
treasurer  "  for  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  actually  expended 
for  instruction  in  such  school  during  the  year,  providing  that  the 
total  amount  so  apportioned  shall  not  exceed  $2,500  in  any  year." 

The  first  two  counties  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  county  training  school  were  Marathon  and  Dunn. 
Schools  were  accordingly  established  at  Wausau  and  Menomonie. 
At  Wausau  56  students  were  enrolled  during  the  school  year 
1899-1900  and  57  at  Menomonie.  During  the  school  year  1900- 
1901  Menomonie  enrolled  58  and  Wausau  76.  When  the  legis- 
lature met  in  1901  the  law  of  1899  was  amended  so  that  six  such 
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6  WISCONSIN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS. 

schools  might  be  organized  in  the  State.  A  section  was  also  added 
to  the  law  providing  for  the  certificati(Hi  of  the  graduates  of  the 
training  schools. 

In  1901  a  training  school  was  organized  in  Manitowoc  Comity, 
and  this  was  followed  in  1902  by  the  organization  of  training  schools 
in  Waupaca,  Buffalo,  and  Richland  Counties,  thus  making  the  total 
of  six  schools  authorized  in  the  State. 

The  legislature  of  1903  further  increased  the  number  of  schools 
that  might  be  established  from  six  to  eight.  A  provision  was  added 
in  that  year  to  make  it  possible  for  two  counties  to  organize  a 
training  school  jointly.  A  section  was  also  added  providing  that 
nonresident  students  might  attend  and  their  tuition  be  paid  by  the 
counties  in  which  Ihey  lived. 

As  soon  as  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  establishing  more  train- 
ing schools,  Wood  County  made  application,  and  a  school  was 
organized  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1903. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1905  the  number  of  possible  training 
schools  was  increased  from  8  to  12,  and  an  amendment  was  also  made 
to  the  law  providing  that — 

the  secretary  of  state  shaU  draw  his  warrant,  payable  to  the  treasarer  of  the 
county  maintaining  such  school,  for  a  snra  equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount 
actually  expended  for  maintaining  such  school  during  the  year,  provided  that 
the  total  amount  so  apportioned  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  In  any  one  school  year. 

A  provision  was  also  added  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  the  graduate  of 
a  training  school  had  never  taught,  he  should  be  given  a  certificate 
having  full  force  and  effect  for  one  year  only  from  the  date  of  issue. 
When  this  graduate  furnishes  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  of  success- 
ful teaching  the  county  superintendent  will  certify  to  that  fact  by 
signing  the  training  school  certificate,  thus  making  it  effective  for 
two  additional  years. 

In  September,  1905,  Eau  Claire,  Marinette,  and  Polk  Counties 
established  training  schools.  In  1906  Lincoln  and  Sauk  Counties 
made  application,  thus  completing  the  number  authorized  by  the 
legislature. 

The  legislature  of  1907  extended  the  number  of  training  schools 
that  might  be  organized  from  12  to  20  and  further  provided  legal 
qualifications  for  teachers  in  the'  county  training  schools.  The  pro- 
vision made  in  this  respect  was  that  no  person  should  be  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  a  training  school  who  was  not  legally  qualified  for 
the  position  of  principal  of  a  free  high  school  having  a  four-year 
course  of  study.  This  provision  did  not  apply  to  teachers  then  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  A  further  restriction  was  enacted  providing  that 
no  member  of  any  county  training  school  board  should  be  employed 
either  as  principal  or  as  assistant  during  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  or  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
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In  1907  four  counties  made  application  for  the  establishment  of 
training  schools,  namely,  Barron,  Lincoln,  Rusk,  and  Vernon.  The 
following  year  Columbia,  Crawford,  and  Waushara  Counties  estab- 
lished schools.  In  that  year  there  was  also  established  a  joint  train- 
ing school  by  Door  and  Kewaunee  Counties,  at  Algoma.  Twenty 
schools  were  now  in  operation,  and  no  other  schools  could  be  organ- 
ized until  the  legislature  had  taken  action. 


Map  of  WlBConsln  showing  the  high  schools  having  teachers*  training  courses  and  also 
the  State  normal  schools  having  courses  for  the  training  of  country  teachers. 
O  High  schools.    D  Normal  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1909  made  a  few  minor  modifications  in  the 
law  providing  for  joint  training  schools  and  for  the  collection  of 
tuition  of  nonresidents  and  increased  the  number  of  training  schools 
that  might  be  organized  to  26.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Green, 
Green  Lake,  and  Price  Counties  opened  training  schools,  and  in  1910 
Oneida  County  was  added  to  the  list. 

In  1911  the  legislature  increased  the  possible  number  of  training 
schools  from  26  to  30  and  amended  the  law  in  such  a  way  that  "  a 
person  who  holds  a  State  license  or  certificate  may  become  an  assist- 
ant in  a  training  school." 
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Rock  County  established  its  training  school  in  the  fall  of  Idll,  and 
Taylor  and  Outagamie  Counties  followed  in  1912. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1913  the  number  of  possible  training 
schools  was  increased  from  30  to  83.  At  present  there  are  28  schools 
in  operation,  Ashland  County  having  established  one  in  1914. 


Map  of  Wisconsin  showing  the  distribution  of  training  schools  and  training-school 
graduates  throaghoat  the  State.  The  number  below  the  line  Indicates  the  number  of  one- 
room  country  schools  in  the  county ;  the  first  number  above  the  line  Indicates  the  number 
of  one-room  country  schools  taught  by  training-school  graduates ;  and  the  second  number 
above  the  line  Indicates  the  number  of  graded  positions  held  by  training-school  graduates* 
The  stars  indicate  the  location  of  the  28  training  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1913  also  passed  two  other  amendments.  Re- 
garding State  aid  for  these  schools,  the  law  now  provides  that  instead 
of  paying  "  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount  actually  expended 
for  maintaining  such  school  during  the  year,^'  the  State  payo — 

an  amount  eqnal  to  the  sum  expended  for  the  wages  of  duly  approved  or 
qualified  teachers  in  the  school  for  at  least  10  months  during  the  school  year» 
provided  that  a  school  employing  two  teachers  shall  not  receive  to  exceed 
|3»000,  and  a  school  employing  three  or  more  teachers  shaU  not  receive  to 
exceed  ^,500  In  any  one  school  year. 
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The  other  changes  relate  to  the  matter  of  the  training-school  certifi- 
cate. 

In  1915  the  basis  of  apportioning  the  State  aid  was  changed  from 
10  months  to  9  months.  The  schools  now  receive  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  spent  for  teachers'  wages,  limited  to  $3,000  for  schools  hav- 
ing two  teachers  and  $4,000  for  schools  having  three  or  more  teachers. 
If  schools  are  maintained  more  than  9  months,  additional  aid  is 
granted.  A  special  appropriation  may  also  be  secured  under  certain 
conditions  in  case  a  regular  course  in  domestic  science  is  adopted 
and  a  qualified  teacher  secured  for  the  work. 

In  1916  Racine  and  Juneau  Counties  voted  to  establish  training 
schools.  These  begin  their  work  in  September,  1916,  making  the 
total  number  30  for  the  State. 


County  training  schools  jtor  teachers} 

Counties. 

Location  of  school. 

Estab- 
lished. 

Principal 

Aflhlan^    

ICdlen .*.. 

1914 
1907 
1902 
1906 
1908 
1908 
1809 
1905 
1909 
1909 
1906 
1907 
1901 
1899 
1905 
1910 
1912 
1905 
1909 
1902 
1911 
1907 
1906 
1912 
1907 
1902 
1906 
1903 

C.  B.  Hulten 

Banon 

Rice  Lake 

Grant  £.  Pratt. 

Buffalo     

Alma 

H.  H.  LiebenbeiiK. 
8.  M.  Thomas. 

Ohiml)*^ , , 

Columbus 

Cnwford 

Gays  Mills 

B.  W.  Weenfaik. 

Pwr-Kowaune* 

Algoma 

J.  A.  Eichinger. 
G.  T^.  Bowman. 

Ihinn. .........  ......^.-.- ^..  .  .... 

Kan  Clairtt 

Eau  Claire 

F.  E.  Jaastad. 

Green 

Monn?e 

C.  H.  Diets. 

Green  Lake - 

Berlin ^ 

C.  D.  LambertoDu 

T/anglade 

Antigo...... 

W.  E.  Switxer. 

Lin^n 

ICerriU 

E.  W.  MoCiary. 
Frod  Christiansen. 

Mapito«m^ 

Manitowoc 

Mf^ri^thoii 

Wausau 

H^ndfill  Tohnwn. 

MfMlnettif 

Marinette 

A.  M.  Olson. 

Oneida 

Rtlirif^lAnder , . . , 

B.  Mack  Dresden. 

OutaffamJe 

Routh  Tfauln^nnA. . . .  .  , 

John  E.  Hale. 

poi^.....;:; 

St.  Croix  FaUs 

C.  W.  Monty. 
Tj,  C.  JohT'spn, 

Price 

PhUUpe 

HMi^nd . . 

Richland  Center 

Bock 

JanesviUe 

Fnink  J.  Lowth.* 

Rusk 

I'ttdysmith 

R.  H.  Bums. 

Sank.. 

Reedsbunr 

W.  E.  Smith. 

Taytor. 

Medlord 

Jerome  H.  Wheelo6k. 

Vernon 

Viroqiia 

A.  E.  Smith. 

Waapa<!a  .  . 

New  London 

C.  B.  Stanley. 
G.  E.  Dafoe. 

Wadihara 

WfLptomA 

Wood 

Grand  Rapids 

M.  H.  Jackson. 

>  Two  new  schools  were  established  In  1916:  Juneau  County,  New  Lisbon,  C.  W.  MoNown,  principal, 
and  Racine  County,  Union  Grove,  A.  J.  Smith,  principal. 


Enrollment  by  years. 


Coonties. 

1899- 
1900 

190O- 
1901 

1901- 
2 

1902- 
3 

1905> 

4 

1904- 
5 

1905- 
6 

1906- 
7 

1907- 
8 

1906- 
0 

1909- 
10 

1910- 
11 

1911- 
12 

1912- 
13 

1913- 
14 

Bamn.  ......... 

41 
43 

80 
42 
83 
81 
52 
88 
77 

67 
44 
52 
87 
50 
92 
76 
49 
62 

63 
46 

1260 
24 
55 
86 
60 
56 

•104 

62 
48 
47 
87 
50 
86 
75 
63 
62 

68 
60 
62 
36 
57 
86 
77 
58 

noo 

70 

BUflblO  -  .  r  ,  .  .  ^  T  -  - 

40 

50 

43 

40 

36 

49 

Cofamibia 

51 

Crawford 

34 

Door-Kewaunee . 

46 

Dunn . ,  r  ^ , , 

67 

68 

80 

81 

74 

100 

05 
69 

80 
68 

89 
75 

77 

Emi  Claire 

82 

Grem 

42 

Green  Lake....:. 

64 

1  Inchiding  eoroUment  at  summer  session. 

•  Inchidiiig  enrollment  at  the.summer  session.    In  Green  Lake  County  the  regular  term  befan  early, 
and  a  oooslaenble  number  enrolled  for  the  first  six  weeks. 

•—16 2 
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EnroUment  by  year9 — Continued. 


Counties. 

189^ 

igoo 

.«0- 

1901 

lom- 

2 

1008- 
3 

1903- 
4 

1904- 
6 

1906- 
6 

1906- 

7 

1907. 

8 

1906- 
9 

1909- 
10 

mo- 
ll 

1911- 
12 

13 

1913- 
14 

Langlade 

48 

46 
74 
56 

72 
66 

50 
57 
63 
71 
70 

42 
72 
62 
71 
60 

43 
63 
64 

73 
50 
25 

42 
64 

56 
61 
62 
67 

SO 
38 
62 
83 
63 
62 
31 
41 
42 
52 
36 
37 
48 
28 
60 
41 
43 
80 

42 

Lincoln 

33 

Man't^woc .... 

48 
36 

49 
70 

fiO 
60 

60 

71 

61 
64 
68 

52 
80 
60 

46 

Marathon 

llarlnette 

56 

85 
62 

Oneida 

52 

Outacaniift 

42 

¥^^::..\\\ 

88 

43 

38 

61 

49 
46 

66 

36 

41 
85 

41 
44 

68 
28 
62 
87 

47 

Prkje 

40 

Rlrhtnnd 

60 

S6 

56 

56 

50 

67 

50 

63 

Rock 

ao 

Rusk 

45 
63 

45 
72 

42 
59 

38 
47 

45 

8auk     

60 

43 

Taylor 

30 

Vernon 

"^ 

64 

48 

66 
53 
23 
71 

59 
66 

29 
70 

63 

66 
39 
86 

62 
56 
44 
96 

60 

Waupaca 

19 

38 

38 

41 

43 

45 

Waunhara 

37 

Wood 

51 

63 

65 

65 

61 

88 

Total* 

113 

134 

164 

328 

396 

411 

551 

675 

927 

1,1« 

1.308 

1,558 

1,390 

1,479 

1,413 

1  Total  enroUment  during  the  year  1014-15  for  the  28  schools  was  1,618. 


Financial  data. 


County  training  schools. 


I 


Salaries, 
1913-14. 


5 

I 


I 


?^ 


I 


Barron 

Buflalo 

Columbia... 

Crawford 

Door 

Kewaunee. . . 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire.. 

Oreen 

Green  Lake. 

Lani;lade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc.. 
Marathon... 
Marinetta... 

Oneida 

Ou^agamie.. 

Polk 

Price 

Richland.... 

Rock 

Rusk 

Sauk 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara... 
Wood 


S2S, 
19. 

4^ 

ir» 

19 
21, 
25, 

29. 
4S, 
21, 
Ifl, 
18. 
59, 
54, 
27. 
13, 

22, 

14, 
25, 
87. 
12, 
47, 
14, 
31. 
34, 
19, 
31, 


240,753 
.■500,044 
912,947 
761,«109 
017,330 
909,902 
4,35, 782 
044, 30<^ 
100, 2<0 
7M.S33 
762,551 
7ft7,309 
304,517 
279,255 
901,372 
669.089 
796,181 
682,006 
103,401 
6«7,308 
741,842 
295,284 
163,722 
751,631 
518,043 
739,083 
613,077 
093,572 


$4,711 
5,689 
7.211 
3,125 

12,2^ 

7,905 
5,141 
5,446 
5,968 
3.639 
5,821 
4,816 
6.151 
6,112 
4,073 
5,262 
5.199 
4,211 
6,512 
4,524 
4,993 
7,e07 
5,117 
» 4,553 
4,612 
3,467 
6,941 


$1,850 
1,800 
2,000 
1,800 

1,800 

2,200 
1,900 
2,050 
2,250 
1.700 
2,000 
2,000 
2.000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,800 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,700 
1,800 
1,700 
l.ASO 
2,100 


$2,100 

2,150 

3,000 

850 

2,400 

3,060 
2,200 
2,400 
2,310 
1,300 
2,100 
2,350 
2.700 
2,200 
900 
1,700 
1,100 
1,250 
3,215 
1,180 
1,750 
2,880 
1,300 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,050 


$56.43 
80.61 
08.04 
77.04 

91.30 

68.18 
50.00 

105.95 
71.25 
71.43 

124.24 
96.66 
67.32 
67.74 
51.92 
80.95 
57.46 
76.25 
79.01 
99.33 
78.88 

106.88 
76.92 
47.28 
82.22 
71.62 
46.63 


$3,500 
2,960 
3,500 
2,800 

3,500 
8,600 
3,600 
3,500 
3,600 
3,050 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
2,600 
2,970 
2,750 
3,500 
2,800 
3,500 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3.500 
2,550 
3,500 


$1,700 

1,850 

2,500 

500 

6,650 

3,786 
2,500 
L600 
LSOO 
1,600 
2,500 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1.800 
8,451 
2,000 
1,500 
2,275 
2,000 
1,500 
4.000 
1,800 
11,500 


1,000 
3,500 


10 

s 

6 

a 


8 
30 

8 
21 

3 
1 
1 
0 

13 
1 

10 
2 
O 
2 
1 
4 

13 
2 

10 
6 
2 

17 


-    Total* 871,4,')6,971 


151,165 


50,fiOO  ,  52,436 


77 


87,970 


57,712 


168 


Average 32,276,184 


5,599 


1,874       1,019 


72.92 


3,258 


2,138 


1  Data  for  1912-13. 

3  The  total  expenditures  for  1014-15  were  $158,113;  salaries  of  principals.  $61,706;  State  apportionment. 
$88,921;  county  levy,  $67^21.  *^*^  ^ 
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THE  COUNTY  TRAINING-SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  training  schools 
for  teachers  in  rural  schools  reads  as  follows: 

How  organized.  Section  411 — 1.  The  county  board  of  any  county  within 
which  a  State  normal  school  is  npt  located  is  hereby  authorized  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  county  training 
school  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools.     il9(^  c.  SS8,) 

Board  for;  appointments,  vacancies,  bond,  organization.  Section  411 — 2.  A 
board  to  be  known  as  the  county  training  school  board  is  hereby  created,  who 
shaU  have  charge  and  control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  school 
Is  located.  The  other  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  by  the  county 
board,  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  election.  Vacancies 
existing  in  the  board,  from  whatever  cause,  except  in  the  case  of  the  county 
superintendent,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board,  if  the  county  board  is  not  in  session  when  such  vacancy  occurs. 
If  the  county  board  is  in  session,  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  said 
board  for  the  unexpired  term.  Api)ointments  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  shall  be  for  the  time  to  elapse  until  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  county  board.  Each  person  appointed  or  created  a 
member  of  the  county  training  school  board  shall,  within  10  days  after  the 
notice  of  such  appointment,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  and  honestly, 
faithfully,  and  impartially  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of  said  board, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  which  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk.  He  shall  also,  within  the  same  time,  file  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  county  board,  which  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk.  Within  15  days  after  the  appointment  of  said  board,  the  members  thereof 
shall  meet  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  as  president  and  one 
as  treasurer;  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be. ex  officio  secretary 
of  the  said  board.  The  said  board  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  several 
officers,  except  as  fixed  by  law. 

Moneys  for;  how  paid.  Section  4ii — S,  All  moneys  appropriated  and 
expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  expended  by  the  county  train- 
ing school  board,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  on  orders  issued  by 
said  board. 

tf umber  that  may  be  organized.  Section  -Jli — 4»  The  State  superintendent 
shall  give  such  information  and  assistance  as  may  seem  necessary  in  organizing 
and  maintaining  such  training  schools.  He  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued;  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  schools  establlshe<l 
under  this  section ;  shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  the  same,  make  such  recom- 
mendations relating  to  their  management  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and 
make  such  reports  thereon  as  shall  give  full  Information  concerning  their  num- 
ber, character,  and  efficiency;  provided,  that  he  shall  not  place  upon  the  said 
list  more  than  33  schools.    (WIS  c.  259,) 

Accredited  li^t;  report;  State  aid.  Section  411 — 5.  1.  Any  school  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  whose  courses  of  study  and  the  qualifications 
of  whose  teachers  have  been  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  may,  upon 
application,  be  placed  upon  an  approved  list  of  county  training  schools  for 
teachers.    A  school  once  entered  upon  such  list  may  remain  listed  and  be 
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entitied  to  State  aid  so  long  as  the  scope  and  character  of  its  work  are  main- 
tained in  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent; 
provided,  that  he  shall  not  place  upon  said  list  more  than  30  schools.  On  the 
1st  day  of  July  in  each  year  the  secretary  of  each  county  training  school  board 
maintaining  a  school  on  the  approved  list  shall  report  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school, 
the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  number  and  the  names  of  teachers  employed, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required. 

Certificate;  warrant,  2.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  report,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  school  has  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  nine  months  during  the  year  closing  on  the  30th  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding June,  the  said  superintendent  shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
and  file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state.  Upon  receiving  such  certificate  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  draw  his  warrant,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  maintaining  such  school,  or  In  case  such  school  is  maintained  by  two 
or  more  counties  such  warrant  shall  be  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  such  school 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended  for  the  wages  of  duly  approved  and 
qualified  teachers  employed  in  the  school  for  at  least  nine  months  during  the 
school  y^ar,  provided  that  a  school  employing  two  teachers  shall  not  receive 
to  exceed  $3,000,  and  a  school  employing  three  or  more  teachers  shall  not 
receive  to  exceed  $4,000  for  said  nine  months.  Any  county  training  school  for 
teachers  which  maintains  Its  school  for  more  than  nine  months  during  any 
school  year  shall  receive  for  such  additional  time  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
State  which  shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  sum  received  from  the  State 
for  nine  months  as  the  additional  time  for  which  the  school  Is  conducted  over 
the  nine  months  Is  to  the  nine  months.  Payments  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  charged  to  the  appropriation  provided  In  section  172-^9. 

3.  Any  school  established  under  the  provisions  of  sections  411—1  to  411 — ^11, 
inclusive,  that- will  adopt  a  course  of  study  In  domestic  science  and  employ  a 
qualified  teacher  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive.  In  addition  to  the  State  aid  mentioned  In  subsection  2  of  section  411 — 5, 
$250  annually,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  aid  Is  paid  to 
schools  established  under  sections  411 — ^1  to  411 — 11,  Inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 
{1915  c.  292,  m^ 

County  training  school  certificates;  value  of.  Section  ill — ff.  1,  Any  person 
who  shall  complete  In  a  satisfactory  manner  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
any  county  training  school,  and  who  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  by  the  members 
of  the  county  training  school  board.  Said  certificate  shall  certify  that  the 
person  named  herein  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  county  training  school,  and  Is  of  good  moral  character;  It 
shall  also  contain  a  list  of  the  standings  secured  by  the  person  on  the  com- 
pletion of  each  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school. 

2.  Such  ♦  ♦  *  certificates  shall  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  com- 
mon school  in  the  county  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  in  which  the  county  training  school  is  located  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  the  d^te  of  its  issuance;  provided^  that  in  ca^e  the  holder  of  the 
certificate  sTvall  not  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience  he  sfuiU 
not  he  qualified  to  act  as  principal  of  a  second-class  State  graded  school,  nor 
shall  he  he  eligihle  to  teach  in  any  position  for  which  a  State  certificate  shaU 
he  required  hy  law;  provided,  that  in  case  the  holder  thereof  has  never  taught,' 
or  can  not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  successfully  taught  for  at 
least  one  school  year  (seven  months)  In  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  said 
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certificate  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect  for  one  year  only  from  Its  date  of 
Issue. 

3.  When  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  one  year 
(seven  months)  upon  said  training  school  certificate  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
county  or  district  superintendent,  said  superintendent  shall  remove  the  limita- 
tion, whereupon  the  training  school  certificate  sliall  have  full  force  and  effect 
for  two  additional  years. 

4.  Be  it  further  provided  that  in  case  the  holder  of  a  county  teacher's  train- 
ing school  certificate  shall  have  completed  a  four-year  high-school  course,  and 
shall  have'  taught  successfully  for  at  least  seven  school  months,  said  certificate 
shall,  when  countersigned  by  the  county  or  district  superintendent,  legally 
qualify  the  holder  to  teach  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  when  such 
certificate  was  granted,  and  shall  also  be  a  legal  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
department  of  any  State  graded  school,  the  principalship  of  a  State  graded 
school  of  the  first  class  excepted. 

♦  •  ♦  5.  Any  school  superintendent  or  officer  authorized  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  in  Wisconsin  schools  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
to  accept  standings  obtained  by  the  completion  of  studies  in  any  county'  train- 
ing school  in  the  State,  when  duly  certified  by  the  principal  of  said  school,  in 
lieu  of  actual  examination  by  said  superintendent  or  examiner  at  any  time 
within  three  years  from  the  >date  of  the  certificate  of  completion  of  the  course, 
by  the  person  desiring  to  have  such  standings  accepted.    {1913,  c.  418,) 

Section  411 — 6a.  No  member  of  any  county  training  school  board  shall 
be  employed  in  the  county  training  school  for  teachers,  either  as  principal  or 
as  assistant  teacher,  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  or  appointed  as 
a  member  of  such  county  training  school  board,  nor  shall  any  person  be  em- 
ployed, as  a  teacher  in  such  school  who  does  not  hold  some  form  of  a  State 
license  or  certificate:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  now  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a  county  training  school,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  employed  a?  principal  of  such  school  who  is  not  legally 
qualified  for  the  position  of  principal  of  a  free  high  school  having  a  four  years* 
course  of  study,  nor  as  an  assistant  one  who  does  not  hold  some  form  of  State 
license  or  certificate.    (1911  o.  S49.) 

Joint  training  schools  between  eoufities.  Section  411—7.  1.  The  county 
boards  of  two. or  more  adjoining  counties  may  unite  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  training  school  for  teachers  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  provided  for  in  sections  411 — 1  to  411 — 6,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes, 
and  may  appropriate  money  for  its  maintenance,  and  whenever  two  or  more 
counties  unite  in  establishing  such  a  school,  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
counties  so  uniting  and  two  members  in  addition  chosen  from  each  such  county, 
no  member  of  any  county  board  being* eligible  thereto  shall  constitute  the 
Joint  county  training  school  board.  ♦  •  •  The  members  of  the  board  chosen 
by  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  shall  choose  one  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  the  counties  uniting  to  maintain  the  school  as  secretary  of  the  county 
training  school  board,    (191S  c.  105,) 

2.  If,  at  the  time  of  establishing  such  school,  the  counties  so  uniting  shall 
neglect  to  procure  a  site  or  to  wect  a  school  building  therefor,  such  Joint 
county  training  school  board  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent,  to  procure  such  site  and  to  erect  a  suitable  school  build- 
ing thereon.  The  joint  county  training  school  board  shall  hiave  power,  subject 
to  the^  approval,  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  from  the  trust  funds  of  the  State  only,  payable  in  not  to  exceed  10 
years  with  the  annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  3|  per  cent,  but  the 
total  amount  of  such  loans  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  $12,000.    Loans  for 
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site  and  building  purposes  shall  be  made  payable  In  equal  annual  installments, 
and  provisions  for  the  payment  of  each  such  installment  and  accrued  Interest 
shall  be  made  In  the  tax  levy  and  apportionment  mentioned  in  section  411—8 
of  the  statutes.     (1909  c,  98.)       ' 

Apportionment  of  cost.  Section  ill — 8.  Whenever  two  or  more  counties 
unite  in  establishing  and  maintaining  such  school,  the  county  school  board 
provided  for  in  such  cases  shall  determine  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  school  for  the  next  succeeding  year, 
and  annually  thereafter.  They  shall  apportion  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  among  the  countiea  In  proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  each  county  as  last  fixed  by  the  State  board  of 
assessment,  and  shall  report  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  of  November  in  each  year  the  amount  of  the  apportionment 
so  fixed,  and  such  amount  shall  be  levied  in  the  county  tax  of  each  county  for 
the  ensuing  year  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Each  county  treasurer  shall, 
Immediately  upon  the  collection  thereof,  pay  over  all  moneys  levied  and 
collected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Joint 
county  training-school  board  and  file  the  latter*s  receipt  therefor  as  a  voucher. 
{1909,0.98.) 

Treasurer's  hond.  Section  ill — 9.  Such  Joint  county  training  school  shall 
choose  a  member  of  said  board  as  treasurer,  provided  that  the  person  so  chosen 
shall  not  be  president  or  secretary  of  such  board.  Such  treasurer,  shall,  before 
assuming  his  office,  give  a  bond  to  said  board  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Such  bond  shall  be  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  and  shall  have 
three  or  more  sureties  approved  by  said  board;  or  said  treasurer,  in  lieu  of 
said  bond  so  signed  by  said  three  sureties,  may  give  surety  bond  to  be  approved 
by  said  board,  and  the  cost  of  said  surety  bond  may  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  said  Joint  training  school  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  All  moneys 
appropriated  to  and  expended  for  any  such  Joint  county  training  school  shall 
be  expended  by  the  board  of  such  school  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
said  school  on  orders  drawn  by  the  secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  president. 

JVho  may  be  admitted.  Section  411 — 10.  The  board  of  any  training  school 
for  teachers  established  under  this  law  in  a  single  county,  or  by  two  or  more 
adjoining  counties,  shall  admit  to  said  school,  whenever  the  facilities  provided 
win  warrant  said  board  in  so  doing,  any  person  prepared  to  enter  3uch  school, 
and  who  may  reside  in  any  county  but  not  within  the  district  where  any 
training  school  has  already  been  established.  Persons  so  admitted  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  board  adopted 
for  the  government  of  such  school. 

Tuition  of  nonresidents,  how  collected.  Section  411—11,  Whenever  any 
person  not  residing  in  any  training-school  district  shall  become  a  student  in 
any  training  school,  the  board  of  such  school  is  hereby  empowered  to  charge  a 
tuition  fee  for  such  person  to  be  fixed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said 
board  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  provided  that  such  tuition  fee  shall  not 
exceed  75  cents  per  week  for  each  nonresident  pupil. 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  which  such  person  is  a 
bona  fide  resident  is  hereby  authorized  to  and  shall  provide  by  tax  upon  the 
property  of  the  county  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition 
on  account  of  the  residents  of  said  county  who  have  attended  such  teachers' 
training  school,  and  tl^e  amounts  so  levied  shall  be  collected  when  and  as  other 
taxes  are  collected,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  of  said  county 
to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the  training  school  enrolling 
such  person  is  situated,  and  the  amount  so  received  by  such  treasurer  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credtt  of  the  teachers'  training-school  district    (1909,  c,  223.) 
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THE  COUNTY  TRAINING-SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  provision  of  buildings  for  county  training  schools  is  here  given 
for  the  counties  separately : 

Barron  County,— A  building  originally  intended  for  a  courthouse  and  later 
used  as  a  high-school  building  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $3,250.  If,  at  any 
time,  the  county  shall  fail  to  use  the  building  for  training-school  purposes,  the 
property  will  revert  to  the  city  of  Rice  Lake. 

Buffalo  County. — The  city  of  Alma  erected  a  building  in  1902  and  is  giving  its 
use  free  to  the  training  school.-  The  building  belongs  to  the  city. 

Columbia  County.— The  county  erected  a  building  in  1910  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

Crawford  County, — ^The  training  school  Is  housed  In  the  old  public-school 
building,  which  Is  furnished  free  by  the  village  of  Gays  Mills. 

Door-Kewaunee  Counties. — ^A  site  on  which  a  building  was  located  was  se- 
cured for  $2,000.  The  building  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $7,500  and  belongs 
to  the  training  school. 

Dunn  County.— The  county  erected  a  building  In  1902,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
This  building  Is  used  jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the  county 
agricultural  school. 

Eau  Claire  County.— A  building  was  erected  In  1907  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  It 
is  used  exclusively  by  the  training  school. 

Oreen  County. — ^The  training  school  Is  housed  In  the  upper  rooms  of  the  old 
high-school  building.  These  rooms,  together  with  heat  and  Janitor  service,  are 
given  free  by  the  city  of  Monroe. 

Oreen  Lake  County. — The  training  school  pays  $600  rent  to  the  city  of  Berlin 
for  the  entire  upper  floor  In  a  new  school  building.  This  amount  includes  heat, 
light,  and  Janitor  service. 

Langlade  County. — The  training  school  has  the  use  of  the  upper  rooms  in 
the  city  library  building.    The  rent  paid  Is  $600  a  year. 

Lincoln  County. — ^The  old  courthouse  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,400 
and  is  occupied  by  the  county  training  school. 

Manitowoc  County. — The  training  school  occupies  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
library  building.  A  rental  of  $600  Is  paid,  which  includes,  light,  heat,  and 
Janitor  service. 

Marathon  County. — A  building  was  erected  by  the  county  In  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $16,000.  This  building  Is  used  Jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the 
county  agricultural  school. 

Marinette  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  It  is  used 
by  the  training  school  and  also  by  the  county  agricultural  school,  which  are 
both  under  the  direction  of  one  superintendent. 

Oneida  County. — ^The  old  courthouse  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  and  Is 
used  as  quarters  for  the  training  school. 

Outagamie  County. — ^A  building  was  remodeled  and  furnished  free  for  the 
training  school  by  the  city  of  Kaukauna.  In  1916  the  county  board  voted  to 
erect  a  new  building.    This  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January,  1917. 

Polk  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  by  the  county  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

Price  County. — Rooms,  heat,  and  light  are  furnished  free  by  the  city  of  Phil- 
lips in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings. 

Richland  County. — ^A  new  building  has  been  erected  by  the  county  at  a  cost 
of  $32,000. 

Rock  County. — Janesvllle  furnishes  rooms  free  In  one  of  the  ward  buildings. 
A  sum  of  $650  is  paid  for  heat,  light,  and  Janitor  service. 
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Rusk  County, — A  new  building  was  erected  by  the  county  in  1910-11,^  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000. 

Sauk  County.— A  new  building  was  erected  by  the  county  in  1010,  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000. 

Taylor  County,— The  city  of  Medford  fixed  up  rooms  for  the  training  school 
in  one  of  the  ward  buildings  and  gives  the  use  of  these  rooms  free,  including 
heat. 

Vernon  County, — Rooms  are  rented  in  the  high-school  building.  The  rental 
paid  is  $800  per  year. 

Waupaca  County. — Free  quarters  are  furnished  by  the  city  of  New  London 
in  one  of  the  ward  buildings. 

Waushara  County,— A  rental  of  $150  per  year  is  paid  for  rooms  owned  by 
a  private  individual.    The  rooms  were  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $100. 

Wood  County.— A  building  was  erected  in  1907  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  It  is 
used  Jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the  county  agricultural  scho<d. 

THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
THB  PRINCIPALS; 

The  27  principals  are  classified  according  to  qualifications  as 
follows: . 

Graduates  from  normal  schools  and  also  from  some  college  or  university 5 

CJollege  graduates 6 

Normal-school  graduates  who  have  done  some  college  work 4 

Normal-school  graduates 6 

Holders  of  State  certificates  received  through  examination 6 

The  experience  that  the  principals  had  in  teaching  when  they 
entered  upon  their  work  in  the  county  training  schools  varies  from 
5  years  to  25  years,  the  average  length  of  service  being  17  years. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  at  some  time  taught  in  rural  schools, 
the  length  of  such  teaching  varying  from  1  to  7  years.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  also  had  experience  in  State  graded  schools  or  in  city 
grades.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  they  have  spent  several  years 
as  teachers  in  high  schools,  and  19  have  been  principals  of  high  sdiools 
and  supervising  principals  of  the  grades.  Three  have  had  experience 
as  city  superintendents,  and  11  as  county  superintendents.  Five  have 
held  positions  on  the  faculties  of  normal  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  principals  have  been  bom  and  brought  up 
in  the  country  and  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  country  conditions. 
They  have  been  pupils  in  the  country  school,  and  this  experience, 
together  with  their  work  as  teachers  in  these  schools,  gives  them  a 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions. 

The  salaries  of  the  principals  average  $1,874  a  year. 

THE  ASSISTANTS. 

During  the  present  year  (1915-14)  there  are  50  assistants  em- 
ployed. These  include  the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  model 
schools.    In  Richland  County  there  are  4  assistants,  in  Columbia, 
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COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  WIS. 
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CITY  LIBRARY  BUILDING,  ANTIGO,  WIS. 
The  Langlade  County  Training  School  Is  conducted  on  the  second  floor 
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Dunn,  and  Sauk  Counties  there  are  3  assistants  in  each  school.  In 
14  schools  2  assistants  are  employed,  and  in  9  schools  the  principal 
has  1  assistant. 

The  average  salary  paid  first  assistants  is  $1,200  per  year,  and 
second  assistants  $922. 

According  to  qualifications  the  assistants  are  grouped  as  follows : 

Graduates  from  normal  schools  and  also  from  college 7 

GoUege  graduates ; 4 

Normal-school  graduates  who  have  had  some  college  work 10 

Normal-school  graduates 24 

Holders  of  State  certificates  received  through  examination 3 

The  first  assistants  average  11  years  of  teaching  experience  when 
entering  upon  their  work  in  the  county  training  schools  and  all  the 
other  assistants  average  9  years.  About  half  of  the  number  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  at  least  two-thirds  have  taught 
in  the  country  schools.  Practically  all  have  had  experience  in  ele- 
mentary-school work.  Over  one-third  of  the  assistants  have  taught 
in  high  schools.  Five  have  taught  in  normal  schools  and  one  has 
been  a  county  superintendent. 

Special  effort  has  always  been  made  to  fill  the  positions  of  principals 
and  assistants  in  the  county  training  schools  with  persons  of  adequate 
education  and  training  who  have  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  country 
conditions.  A  college  graduate  is  not  necessarily  qualified  to  take 
a  position  as  teacher  in  one  of  these  schools.  To  be  able  to  do  the 
work  properly  a  person  must  have  a  knowledge  of  country  life  and 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  movements  that  make  for  better  country 
conditions.  The  training  school  must  be  able  to  take  the  conditions 
as  they  are  and  with  the  county  superintendent  plan  a  campaign 
that  will  build  up  the  common  schools  of  the  county. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  county  training  schools  of  Wisconsin  do  not  follow  a  uniform 
course  of  study.  A  course  is  proposed  by  the  local  authorities  and 
submitted  to  the  State  superintendent,  by  whom  it  is  approved. 

There  are  in  general  two  courses.  Those  who  are  graduates  of 
high  schools  or  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  are  usually  able 
to  complete  the  work  in  one  year,  and  take  what  is  known  as  the 
one-year  course.  Others  who  have  not  had  sufficient  preparation 
spend  two  years  at  the  school.  In  some  instances  the  students  are 
unable  to  finish  the  work  in  two  years.  In  some  of  the  counties 
practically  all  of  the  students  finish  the  courses  in  the  time  assigned, 
while  in  other  counties  where  the  preparation  has  been  poorer  more 
students  fail  to  finish  within  the  usual  time. 

25693**— 16 3 
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The  courses  used  in  two  of  the  schools  are"  reproduced  here  to 
show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  subjects  taken  up. 


BARRON  COUNTY. 
TWO- YEAR  COURSE, 


FIB8T  YKAB. 


First  quarter 
English 

Library  training 
Physiology 
Elementary   s  el  - 

ence 


English 

History  of  Wis- 
consin and  of 
United  States 

Methods 

Agriculture 

Practice 


Second  quarter 

English 

Geography 

Drawing 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 


Third  quarter 

English 

Geography 

Agriculture 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 


SECOND  TEAS. 


English 

History  of  United 

States 
Methods 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


EngUsh  literature 
History  of  United 

States 
Management    and 

psychology 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


Fourth  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Agriculture 
Beading  methods 


American  litera- 
ture 
Civics 

Country  life 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 


First  quarter 
English 

Library  training 
Agriculture 
Physiology 
Methods 
Practice 


Second  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Drawing 
Methods 
Practice 


Third  quarter 

English  literature 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 

Psychology 

Practice 


Fourth  quarter 
American  litera- 
ture 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Country  life 
Management 
Practice 


Twenty  weeks  of  successful  practice  teaching  are  required  of  each  student 
before  graduation. 

The  two  years*  course  In  English  includes  grammar,  composition,  orthoepy, 
simple  word  analysis,  the  reading  of  English  classics,  and  American  literature. 

SAUK  COUNTY.   • 

TWO- YEAR  COURSE. 


FIRST  YSAB. 


First  quarter 

Spelling 

Reading 

Plays  and  games 
(7) 

Drawing    (3) 

Agriculture 

Physical  geogra- 
phy 


Second  quarter 

SpeUing 

Reading 

Physiology 

Writing 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 


Third  quarter 
Arithmetic 
Language 
Library  reading 
Physiology   (3) 
Construction    (7) 
Geography 


Fourth  quarter 
Arithmetic 
Composition 
Library  reading 
Drawing    (7) 
Plays  and  games 

(3) 
Geography 
Agriculture 
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SECOND  YEAB. 


Professional  lan- 
guage 

Professional  read- 
ing and  or- 
thoepy 

Arithmetic 

Cataloguing 

Observation  and 
practice 


Theory 

Reading 

Professional  arith- 
metic 

Management  and 
law 

Observation  and 
practice 

Practice  teachers* 
conference 


U.  S.  history 

American  litera- 
ture 

Grammar 

Observation  and 
practice 

Practice  teachers' 
conference 


Sewing 

U.  S.  history 

Civics 

Rural  economics 

Observation     and 

practice 
Practice  teachers* 

conference 


ONE-YEAR  COURSE. 
FOB  HIGH-SCHOOL  GSADXTATES  AND  THOSE  HAVING  FINISHED  THE  TENTH  GRADE. 


First  quarter 

Spelling    . 

Ehrofessional  lan- 
guage 

Professional  red- 
ing and  or- 
thoepy 

Agriculture 

Arithmetic 
'    Cataloguing 

Plays  and  games 
(7) 

Drawing  (3) 


Second  quarter 

Reading 

Theory 

Professional  arith- 
metic 

Management  and 
law 

Writing 

Observation  and 
practice 


Third  quarter 

Physiology  (3) 

Construction   (7) 

Grammar 

Geography 

U.  S.  history 

American  litera- 
ture 

Observation  and 
practice 

Practice  teachers* 
conference 


Fourth  quarter 
Civics 

Rural  economics 
Agriculture 
Library  reading 
U.  S.  history 
Drawing  (7) 
Plays  and  games 

(8) 
Observation     and 

practice 
Practice  teachers' 

conference 


Courses  may  have  to  be  changed  slightly  to  meet  needs  of  model  department. 
Library  reading,  music,  rhetorlcals,  and  physical  exercises  throughout  the 
year. 
Cooking  one  day  each  week  during  the  second  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  courses  that  most  of  the  time  is  given  to 
the  study  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools.  These  sub- 
jects are  studied  both  from  the  academic  and  the  professional  stand- 
points. Country  school  conditions  are  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The 
State  common-school  manual  is  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
most  of  the  common-school  subjects. 

A  brief  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  education  is  made,  constant 
attention  being  given  to  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
teaching  work  of  the  schoolroom.  School  management,  school  law, 
and  the  management  and  use  of  the  school  library  are  studied  in  all 
the  schools;  and  here  again  country  conditions  are  always  kept  in 
mind,  especially  the  conditions  in  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
located. 

Every  school  gives  at  least  20  weeks  to  the  study  of  agriculture 
and  some  give  as  much  as  a  year.  Nature  study  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  course. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching  are  carried  on  under  close  super- 
vision.   Daily  lesson  plans  are  made  by  the  students  during  their 
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practice  work,  and  daily  conferences  are  held  in  which  criticisms  and 
suggestions  are  made.  All  the  students  have  practice  in  the  teaching 
of  primary  reading,  and  as  a  result  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  As  much  additional  practice  as  pos- 
sible is  given  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  Seven  of  the  training 
schools  have  actual  practice  departments  in  connection  with  their 
institutions,  while  the  remainder  secure  practice  work  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  or  village  in  which  they  are  located.  Some  obser- 
vation work  is  also  done  in  the  rural  schools. 

Many  of  the  schools  give  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  how  some  of  the  simple 
things  may  be  introduced  into  the  country  schools  to  make  the  in- 
struction more  interesting  and  profitable.  This  type  of  training  also 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  in  the  students  a  proper  attitude  toward 
manual  labor. 

Algebra  has  been  dropped  f  r<Mn  the  courses  in  most  of  the  schools 
and  more  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  subjects  which  the  students 
will  have  to  teach. 

Practically  all  the  schools  have  now  introduced  in  some  form  the 
study  of  rural  sociology  and  rural  economics.  Special  effort  is  made 
to  make  the  work  as  concrete  as  possible. 

The  Door-Kewaunee  training  school  has  added  a  one-year  prepara- 
tory course  which  students  coming  directly  from  the  elementary 
school  take  before  entering  upon  the  regular  two-year  course.  The 
work  of  this  preparatory  year  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  year  of 
a  high  school,  so  that,  if  the  student  concludes  not  to  take  up  teaching, 
he  may  continue  his  school  work  in  a  regular  high  school.  The  work 
done  in  the  preparatory  year,  however,  is  taken  up  with  the  profes- 
sional idea  in  mind. 

In  all  the  schools  the  students  maintain  literary  societies  with  the 
special  purpose  of  securing  training  in  parliamentary  practice  and 
management  of  public  meetings. 

THE  STUDENTS. 

In  December,  1913,  there  were  1^27  students  enrolled  in  the  train- 
ing schools  of  the  State.  The  ages  of  these  students  are  given  in  the 
tabulation  on  page  23. 

On  page  22  the  academic  preparation  of  the  students  is  given  in 
tabulated  form.  Of  the  total  number  attending,  11  per  cent  were 
high-school  graduates  when  they  entered.  The  preparation  of  the 
others  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Having  Ij^d  three  years  beyond  the  elementary  school 2i 

Having  had  two  years  beyond  the  elementary  school 10 

Having  had  one  year  beyond  the  elementary  school 141 

Eighth-grade  graduates 02 
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Of  those  who  had  only  an  elementary  education,  42  J  per  cent  were 
from  a  one-room  country  school;  12^  per  cent  from  a  State  graded 
chool,  and  7  per  cent  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  in  cities. 

On  page  22  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  life  experience  of  the 

lining-school  students.  It  is  seen  from  the  summary  that,  of  all 
students  enrolled  in  December,  about  77  per  cent  were  country 
d  and  23  per  cent  were  from  the  city.  In  many  instances,  of 
-ourse,  the  cities  represented  are  small.  Data  received  from  the 
training  schools  show  that  practically  all  the  students,  both  country 
bred  and  city  bred,  are  accustomed  to  work  in  their  homes  and  to 
assume  responsibilities. 

In  considering  students  desirable-  for  teachers'  training  schools  of 
any  kind,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  do 
academic  work  is  but  a  part  of  the  necessary  preparation.  It  is  felt 
that  a  person  who  has  had  considerable  academic  preparation,  but 
who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  assume  responsibilities  in  life,  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  strong  leader  in  any  community,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  considered  that  practically  all  the  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  county-training  schools  are  young  men  and  women  who 
are  accustomed  to  work  and  who  have  often  had  to  shoulder  respon- 
sibilities in  their  homes. 

The  following  summary  of  the  students  in  the  Waupaca  County 
training  school  was  made  by  Principal  C.  B.  Stanley : 

SOME  COUNTY  NORMAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  are  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  home 
life  and  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  students  of  the  Coimty 
Normal  which  may  prove  as  interesting  to  others  as  they  have  to 
the  compiler :      •  . 

Number  of  students  reporting,  41.  Have  made  clothing,  34 ;  dresses,  17. 

Number  of  families  represented,  40.  Milked  cows,  31 ;  one  girl  for  9  years ; 
Average  age  of  students,  17  years.  one  milked  from  4  to  10  cows  for 

Lived  on  farm,  all  life,  28;  most  of         5  years. 

life,  7;  not  at  all,  5.  Care  of  dairy  utensils,  29. 

Parents  dead,  mother,  5;  father,  5.  Out-door  farm  work,  35. 

Average  number  of  children  in  fami-  Repairing,  24 ;  14  put  in  windowpanes. 

lies,  5i.  •  Responsibile  for  family  darning,  11; 
Oldest  in  family,  9;  next  to  oldest,         for  family  mending,  12. 

12;  youngest,  8.  Care  of  garden,  36. 

Having  had  responsibility  for  younger  Raising    garden    flowers,    81 ;    house 

children,  23;  none,  18.  plants,  31. 

Kept  house  more  than  one  day,  31.  Care  of  flock  of  poultry,  24. 

Made  bread,  30.  Fried  out  lard,  17;  made  head  cheese, 
Experience   in   cooking,   general,   26;         5;  made  soft  soap,  3. 

some,  15.  Can  spin,  4;  knit,  14;  crochet,  15. 

Charge  of  grocery  marketing,  24.  Had  experience  In  nursing,  17. 

Experience  in  purchasing  clothing,  38.  Had  charge  in  case  of  accident,  8. 
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Have  met  dangerous  situations,  13. 
Taught  Sunday-school  class,  15. 
Conducted  sociables,  25. 
Have  taken  special  lessons,  19. 
Taught  Sunday-school  class,  15. 
Deposited  money  in  bank,  13. 
Worked  away  from  home  for  money,  24. 


Marketed  farm  produce,  14. 

Had  charge  of  housecleaning,  16. 

Done  family  washing,  32 ;  family  iron- 
ing, 36. 

Can     harness     and    hitch     a     single 
horse,  3L 

Waupaca  Countt  Normal. 


Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  most 
of  the  students  with  reference  to  travel  is  rather  limited.  Some,  it 
is  true,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  various  localities  and 
conditions,  but  most  of  them  have  been  restricted  to  their  home  lo- 
calities. Many  of  the  training  schools  have  had  their  classes  visit 
mills  of  various  kinds,  machine  shops,  quarries,  and  the  like.  In 
this  way  the  student's  horizon  is  extended,  and  he  gets  a  broader 
view  of  life. 

Academic  preparation  and  life  experience  of  students  who  entered  the  training 

schools  in  1913, 


i 
1 

Academic  preparation. 

v 

Life  experience. 

1 

a 

H 

r 

< 

Oonnty  training  schools. 

1 

i 

1 

1 
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i 
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1 

1 

1 

■s 

B 
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1 

t 

1 
1 

s 
1 

1 

1 
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1 

Barron 

.2 
46 
49 
33 
42 
71 
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40 
52 
38 
23 
40 
82 
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31 
39 

4 

5 
8 
0 
8 
1 
6 
6 
5 
8 

15 
2 
5 

16 
5 
5 

3 
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3 
2 
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0 
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0 
0 
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2 
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3 
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5 
6 
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6 
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3 
9 
1 

14 
13 
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0 
7 
5 
1 
4 
16 
9 
2 
5 

35 
36 
24 
24 
19 
57 
35 
30 
37 
25 
6 
27 
54 
20 
19 
21 

20 
26 
17 
19 
11 
42 
29 

4 
24 
13 

6 
16 
32 
15 
11 
10 

. 
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5 
5 
5 
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5 

21 
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5 
4 
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0 
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1 
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1 
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7 
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36 
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32 
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4 
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6 
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11 
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16 
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f( 

Door-Kewaunee 

3 

Dunn 

39 

Eau  Claire 

33 

Green 

g 

Green  Lake 

14 

Lanji^lade 

11 

Lincoln 

0 

Manitowoc 

10 

Marathon 

Marinette 

30 
26 
20 

30 
18 
19 

0 
8 
1 

21 
5 
9 

5 

0 
3 
4 

3 

Oneida 

10 

Outaisamie 

10 

poikC^.!..::::::::::::::: 

Price 

35 
66 
27 
43 
43 
38 
53 
41 
36 
84 

1 

14 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
1 
? 

0 
2 

1 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
4 

1 

2 

6 

4 
8 

n 

6 
0 
8 

6 
8 
3 
11 
10 
4 
7 
6 
0 
16 

24 
34 
18 
21 
23 
23 
33 
24 
35 
54 

14 
28 
11 
12 
19 
17 
22 
21 
25 
54 

10 
2 
3 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
7 
0 

0 

4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
8 
0 
3 
0 

32 
48 
20 
34 
28 
25 
51 
36 
36 
70 

30 
48 
16 
30 
20 
25 
43 

% 

65 

2 
0 

4 
4 
8 
0 
8 

5 

3 
18 
7 
9 
15 
13 
2 
5 
0 
14 

2 

18 
5 
7 

11 
8 
2 

u 

1 
0 
2 
2 
4 
5 
0 

0 

1 

5i 

IS 

Richland 

4 

Rock 

5 

Rusk 

30 

Sauk 

A 

Taylor 

8 

Vemon 

30 

Waupaca 

16 

Waushara 

8 

Wood 

48 

Total 

1,227   134 

30 

123 

182 

758 

519 

155 

85 

889 

"•1 

69 

256 

201 

50 

H 

376 

1 

1  No  Information. 
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Ages  of  students  enrolled  December,  191S. 


Omntv  training 
senools. 


EmoDment. 


Juniors.  Seniors, 


Juniors^ First  year. 


Seniors— Second  year. 


Sarron .......... 

Builalo 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Door-Kewaunee. 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Langlade 

T^fl^^snln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Polki 

Price 

Bidiland 

Botd:..: 

£uak 

Sauk 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 


5 
0 
2 
0 
4 
2 
5 
6 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 


15 
5 

10 
3 
2 

15 

11 
1 
7 
9 
4 
0 
8     17 

10 
7 
6 


35 
66 
27 
43 
43 
38 
53 
41 
36 
84 


5 

4 
3 
6 
6 
7 
6 
3 
10 
8 


Total. 


1,227  73 


502  48 


604  119 


215 


149  58 


24 


3 


7  14  81  196  180  102  56  44 


1  No  information. 
County  training-school  graduates. 


County  training 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Men. 

Women. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Barron 

147 
250 
119 

81 
119 
467 
207 
124 

95 
127 

93 
302 
421 
217 

42 

26 
144 

60 
337 

44 
131 
125 

22 
171 
251 

88 
306 

1 
46 

8 

6 
26 
53 

9 

1? 

0 
0 
92 
39 
18 
0 
•1 
9 
0 
49 
0 
8 
2 
1 

15 
18 
2 
18 

146 
204 
111 

75 

93 
414 
198 
122 

84 
127 

93 
210 
382 
199 

42 

25 
135 

50 
288 

44 
123 
123 

21 
156 
233 

86 
288 

9 
17 

21 
18 
4 

10 
16 
30 
28 

20 
17 
22 
19 
25 
32 
20 
16 
12 
18 
8 
19 
29 
25 

18 
21 
21 

9 
21 
31 
23 
34 
22 
17 
15 
27 
30 
23 

6 

30 
19 
18 
7 
23 
25 
16 
23 
21 
19 
22 
23 
24 
17 
12 

19 
24 
26 
22 
15 
36 
32 
32 
21 
15 
15 
29 
27 
26 
13 

8 
14 
10 
19 
17 
13 
17 

2 
33 
23 
23 
28 

30 

Buflalo 

23 

84 

20 

26 

12 

19 

Columbia 

78 

Crawford 

14 

Door-Kewaunee. 

19 

T>unn . . . .  r  - , . ,  -  r 

18 

26 

34 

37 

24 

47 
12 

33 
28 

33 
22 

?8 

Eau  Claire 

26 

Oreen 

19 

19 

T^ngliulA 

11 

15 
2 
23 
21 
24 

14 
10 
24 
32 
24 

18 

T  Jnnnin 

91 

Manitowoc ....... 

32 

27 

25 
32 

21 
26 

23 
26 
11 

20 
30 
36 

15 

Marathon 

Marinette 

23 

16 

43 
31 

Oneida 

..;.i::" 

11 

Outagamfe . . 

18 

Polk 

6 

11 

13 

26 

21 

5 

23 

18 
11 
39 

17 
10 
35 
14 
26 
13 

18 

Price 

14 

Richland 

19 

37 

31 

25 

24 

31 

81 

Rock 

13 

Rusk 

16 
10 

19 
12 

18 
15 

15 
18 

?4 

Sauk. 

21 

19 

Taylor 

1 

?0 

Vernon 

17 
17 

26 
22 

20 
23 
19 
31 

28 
26 
11 
37 

22 

27 
20 
37 

?5 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

6     26 

23 

24 

19 

15 

15 

Wood 

22 

25 

25 

18 

25 

29 

?9 

... 

Total*.... 

4,506 

434 

4,072 

41 

42 

92 

139 

203 

161 

231 

264 

298 

396 

457 

521 

520 

559 

582 

*  In  1915  there  were  638  graduates,  making  the  total  number  5,144. 
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THE  GRADUATES. 

The  graduates  of  the  county  training  schools  are  listed  in  the  table 
given  on  page  23. 

The  table  on  page  26  gives  the  number  of  the  graduates  who  were 
in  the  teaching  work  during  the  year  1913-14.  These  teachers  are 
further  classified  in  the  same  table  so  as  to  show  the  number  who  are 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools  and  graded  positions  of  their  own  coun- 
ties, those  who  Are  teaching  in  rural  schools  and  graded  positions  in 
other  portions  of  the  State,  and,  finally,  those  who  are  teaching  in 
other  States.  Of  the  total  numbei^  that  were  graduated  previous  to 
1913-14  (3,924),  there  were  2,013,  or  about  51  per  cent,  teaching  in 
1913-14. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  county  superintendents  in  whose 
counties  the  training  schools  are  located,  asking  them  to  give  their 
estimate  concerning  the  work  done  by  the  graduates.  Four  groups 
were  suggested,  namely :  Excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor.  The  grad- 
ing done  by  the  county  superintendents  is  also  given  on  page  26.  It 
will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  number  teaching  in  these  counties  the 
groups  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  total  number  whose  work  was  reported  upon  (1,440) 

812,  or  21i  per  cent,  are  rated  as  exceUent ; 
642,  or  45  per  cent,  are  rated  as  good ; 
811,  or  21i  per  cent,  are  rated  as  fair ; 
111,  or  7i  per  cent,  are  rated  as  poor ;  and 
64,  or  41  per  cent,  are  unclassified. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  rating  will  naturally  vary  in  dif- 
ferent counties.  In  some  of  the  counties  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  had  no  special  training  for  their  work  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  training  school.  The  work  done  by  the  training-school 
graduates  in  such  counties  was  so  far  superior  to  that  done  by  the 
ordinary  beginner  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  rated  as  excellent. 
In  other  counties,  where  the  schools  have  been  established  for  some 
time,  and  where  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  have  had  special 
training,  the  county  superintendent  naturally  applies  a  higher  ^and- 
ard,  and  a  smaller  per  cent  would  be  rated  as  excellent.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  the  rating  was  especially  high,  letters  were  written  to 
the  county  superintendents  calling  their  attention  to  the  matter,  but 
in  all  cases  answers  came  back  stating  that  the  work  done  by  the 
training-school  graduates  is  far  superior  to  the  work  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed. 

The  county  superintendents  were  asked  to  specify  wherein  lies 
the  strength  of  the  training-school  graduates  and  also  to  set  forth 
their  weaknesses.  Almost  universally  the  reply  has  been  that  the 
training-school  graduates  "know  what  to  do."    Their  preparation 
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has  led  them  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  work  in  the 
country  school  must  be  done,  and  their  planning  in  the  training 
school  has  had  continually  in  mind  the  country-school  conditions. 
Consequently,  when  they  enter  the  school  they  have  definite  ideas 
in  regard  to  procedure.  They  know  what  is  to  be  taught,  the  classes 
that  are  to  be  organized,  the  equipment  with  which  they  have  to 
work,  etc.  They  "  get  down  to  business  "  at  once,  whereas  the  teacher 
who  has  had  no  special  training  often  wastes  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  getting  ready. 

Many  of  the  county  superintendents  also  mentioned  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  training-school  graduates  take  up  their  work.  They 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  schoolroom  work  during  their 
training-school  career  and  many  of  them  have  developed  unusual 
interest.  Frequent  references  are  made  to  the  loyalty  of  the  train- 
ing-school graduates  to  the  profession.  As  a  rule  they  are  in  regu- 
lar attendance  at  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes,  and  take  part  in 
discussions  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  ordinary  beginner  does. 
It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  graduates  take  up  the  work  depends  greatly  upon  the  training 
school  faculty  and  the  county  superintendent. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses which  have  been  found  in  training-school  graduates.  The 
one  most  commonly  complained  of  is  lack  of  sufficient  scholarship. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  who  have 
entered  the  training  schools  have  been  poorly  prepared  in  funda- 
mentals. It  should  be  noticed  also  that  this  poor  preparation  is 
found  not  only  in  pupils  who  enter  directly  fr6m  the  country  schools, 
but  also  in  those  who  have  had  more  advanced  work.  There  are 
even  some  high-school  graduates  who,  though  they  have  spent  four 
years  in  work  beyond  the  elementary  school,  have  done  very  little 
of  the  work  that  is  required  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
In  many  cases  they  have  had  very  little  of  the  common  branches 
and  much  of  what  they  have  had  in  the  other  branches  has  been 
"  above  their  heads." 

The  result  is  that  frequently  these  students  come  into  the  training 
school  very  poorly  prepared  to  enter  with  zeal  upon  the  profes- 
sional work.  Often  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  them  much  work 
in  the  common  branches.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  common  branches  more  in  the  regular 
high-school  course,  and  the  result  is  that  high-school  graduates  are 
becoming  better  prepared  in  the  fundamental  branches.  Instead  of 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  so-called  "  reviews,"  the  high  schools  are 
now  beginning  to  giye  half  years,  and  years,  to  such  subjects  as 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  civil  government,  and  hygiene. 
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In  a  few  instances  the  county  superintendents  mentioned  that  the 
training-school  graduates  do  not  enter  the  work  in  the  proper  spirit. 
It  is  true  of  all  institutions  preparing  teachers  that  some  of  the 
graduates  are  bound  to  go  out  with  the  feeling  that  "  they  know  it 
all,"  and  undoubtedly  some  graduates  of  the  training  schools  are 
numbered  among  these  unfortunates. 

One  criticism  that  is  occasionally  made  is  that  the  graduates  do 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  communities  in  which  they  teach.  This 
is  true  of  a  comparatively  small  number.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
previously  that  most  of  these  students  are  country  bred  and  are 
therefore  accustomed  to  country  life.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
student  develops  a  snobbish  attitude  when  he  gets  away  from  home 
surroundings  and  continues  it  when  he  gets  back.  As  a  rule  the 
atmosphere  of  the  training  school  has  a  tendency  to  correct  such 
notions. 

The  graduates  who  were  teaching  in  191S-H. 


Conntyixalnliig  scboob. 


1^ 


Number  toachJng  In— 


B 
si 

•88 


.a 


II 


II 


Number  whose  work 
aocx>rding  to  count 
superintendent ' 


ityl 


1 


I 


4 
0 


Barron 

Buffalo 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Door-  Kewaunee , 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Green 

OreenLake. 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Polk 

Price 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

Sauk 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 

Total 


117 
231 

91 

67 
100 
439 
181 
105 

76 
109 

72 
287 
378 
186 

31 

8 

126 

36 
306 

31 
107 
106 
2 
146 
236 

73 
277 


102   65 


114 
70 
36 
71 
141 
111 
71 
SO 
79 
60 
115 
139 
103 
26 
8 
69 
28 
77 
2 

45 
62 
2 
76 
132 
57 
142 


55 
47 
24 
40 
87 
37 
40 
20 
54 
42 
81 
102 
45 
18 
6 
56 
23 
67 
25 
42 
41 
1 
35 
46 
40 


20 
10 
9 
6 
5 
19 
36 
18 
13 
5 
2 
2 
10 
8 
3 
0 

0) 

10  (1)^ 

0) 

10 
0 
2 

41 
6 

32 


1 
3 
6 
1 
9 
11 
9 
8 


8 
20 
2 
2 

8 
20 
5 
1 
7 
5 
3 
7 
5 
9 
4 
1 
(}) 
0 

0) 
0 
0) 
3 
0 
29 
16 
2 
29 


65 
75 
60 
24 
55 

100 
44 
46 
24 
67 
43 
99 

130 
67 
18 
26 
09 
27 
67 
33 
39 
44 
9 
44 
46 
51 


47  22 
16 


46 


18 


0  130 
2   81 

0  130 

1  98 
7  106 
5  123 

77 
120 


73 
69 
96 

186 

82 

51 

20]  117 

100 


1 

2 

.  1 

0 


76 
115 
158 

69 
147 

78 
141 
122 

96 

96 


2,013 


1,207  241 


120 


186 


1,440 


312 


642 


311 


111 


762,797 


1  Exact  number  not  known. 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  number  of  training-school 
graduates  who  have  attended  higher  institutions  since  completing 
the  training-school  course.    In  studying  this  table  a  person  should 
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keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the  training  schools  are  comparatively  new, 
and  for  that  reason  the  number  of  graduates  who  have  attended 
higher  institutions  is  small. 

Number  of  training-scJiool  graduates  who  attended  higher  institutions — Number 
who  finished  such  institutions. 


Training  schools. 

Attended 
higher 
institu- 
tions. 

Finished 
higher 
institu- 
tions. 

Training  schools. 

Attended 
higher 
institu- 
tions. 

Finished 
higher 

l^itu- 
tions. 

Banon 

7 
10 

4 

30+ 
23 

6 
11 

'\ 

71 

49 

21 

3 

0 
0 

2  , 
25+ 
8 
2 
4 

6 
40 
19 
10 

0 

Outagamie 

0 

«o 

lOQ 
0 

21 
1 
0 
5 

33 
2 

78 

Buffalo 

0 

rniiimbia, ,               

Polk.". 

0) 

Crawford 

Price 

0 

T)oor- Ke  wAan  AA . 

Richland 

92 

Dunn 

Rock 

0 

Eau  Claire.... 

Rusk 

0 

Gieen 

Sauk 

1 

Green  Lake 

Taylor 

0 

Langlade 

Vernon 

1 

Lina>ln 

Waupaca 

9 

Manitowoc 

Waushara 

0 

Marathon 

Wood 

7 

Mannette 

Total 

Oneida 

626 

256 

1  Data  not  available. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  WORK  OP  THE  TRAININQ  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  BY  THE  COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  in  which  the  county 
training  schools  are  located  were  asked  to  state  the  strength  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  training-school  graduates  as  they  observed  them 
in  their  regular  school  work.    The  following  responses  were  received : 

1.  As  a  rule  training-schoQl  graduates  are  strong  in  initiative,  resourceful- 
ness, methods,  orderliness,  and  neatness  of  school  rooms.  *  *  ♦  Some  of 
them  are  weak  academically  la  upper  form  work  and  also  in  methods. 

2.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  training-school  graduates  is  In  their  prepara- 
tion for  their  work  in  the  graded  and  rural  schools,  their  understanding  of 
school  problems  and  professional  spirit.  They  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.    ♦    ♦    ♦    Some  lack  maturity. 

3.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  training-school  graduate  is  the  acquired 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  the  knowledge  of  means  and  of  ends  regarding 
country  school  work.  Most  of  them  look  forward  to  the  beginning  of  school 
with  pleasant  anticipations.  *  »  *  One  of  the  weaknesses  is  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  upper  form  work. 

4.  They  understand  rural  life  better  than  others  foreign  to  the  country  and 
are  better  liked  in  their  communities  as  a  result.  This,  of  course,  leads  to 
many  advantages.  •  *  ♦  Beginners  show  uncertainty;  sometimes  act 
as  if  imitating.    There  is  a  lack  of  or  InsufQcient  academic  training. 

5.  They  do  better  work  in  reading  and  make  better  assignments. 

6.  Strong  in  resourcefulness  and  the  ability  to  meet  the  unexpected.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Some  neglect  to  live  up  to  their  training. 

7.  They  are  strong  in  organization,  in  planning  their  work  for  each  day.  In 
presentation,  and  in  primary  reading.  ♦  *  ♦  Some  of  them  are  weak  in 
knowledge  of  subject  matter. 

8.  They  appreciate  the  responsibility  resting  on  them  and  make  dally 
preparation  for  their  work.  *  *  *  Some  show  weakness  In  government. 
Some  of  them  are  of  Immature  Judgment. 
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ft.  They  are  workers.  They  have  ability  to  organize  and  lead.  They  show 
professional  spirit.  They  get  away  from  the  mere  book  teaching  and  present 
practical  needs.    ♦    ♦    ♦    In  some  cases  knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  limited. 

10.  They  take  great  interest  in  school  and  community.  More  power  in  drUl 
work.  Strong  In  reading  and  primary  work.  *  ♦  *  Some  lack  maturity. 
Some,  possibly,  have  too  much  confidence  in  themselves. 

11.  They  know  what  to  do  and  how  things  should  be  done.  In  general  they 
are  more  professional  in  their  duty  toward  the  work  of  teaching.  In  attend- 
ing teachers'  meetings  the  training-school  graduate  is  far  ahead  of  the  old-type 
teacher. 

12.  They  are  strong  In  methods  and  especially  in  primary  and  middle-form 
work.  They  have  good  Ideas  regarding  special  programs,  etc.  They  cooperate 
wltli  .the  county  superintendent  and  training  schooL  ♦  ♦  ♦  Some  show  a 
weakness  In  discipline  and  also  In  their  ability  to  mingle  properly  in  the  social 
life  in  the  conmiunlty. 

18.  They  know  how  to  go  about  work,  plan  programs,  prepare  lessons,  and 
make  assignments,  and  hence  do  not  waste  time.  *  *  *  There  Is  a  lack  of 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  high-school  graduates. 

14.  They  are  strong  In  subject  matter,  habits  of  application,  and  general  good 
teaching.  They  know  how  to  plan  their  work  and  organize  the  school.  They 
have  a  foundation  so  that  they  are  able  to  receive  constructive  criticism  from 
the  superintendent 

15.  They  are  strong  In  methods  of  presenting  work  when  compared  with 
untrained  teachers.  They  are  strong  also  in  "mixing"  with  community. 
»  ♦  ♦  Weakness  In  teaching  upper  grades.  Graduates  not  mature.  The 
weaknesses  are  lack  of  maturity,  confidence,  and  In  many  cases  academic 
qualifications. 

16.  They  are  strong  in  methods  of  handling  class  work  and  also  In  making 
assignments.  ♦  ♦  *  Some  of  them  get  the  notion  that  their  preparation  Is 
complete.  They  do  not  know  well  enough  the  subject  to  teach.  They  are  In 
many  cases  too  immature. 

17.  They  are  strong  In  preparing  work,  assigning  lessons,  and  in  methods  of 
Instruction.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Many  are  too  young  and  some  deficient  in  knowledge. 
They  find  the  work  more  difficult  than  they  anticipate. 

18.  Most  of  them  have  Interest  In  country  life.  Their  work  Is  better  organ- 
ized.   They  are  better  prepared  for  busy  work  and  do  more  social  center  work. 

♦  ♦    ♦    Many  lack  in  experience,  education,  and  training  previous  to,  time 
they  start  training  schools. 

19.  Majority  anxious  to  make  success.  Many  take  active  Interest  In  civic 
society  matters.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Many  inmiature  girls,  weak  In  scholarship  and  lack 
of  sense  of  responsibility. 

20.  They  organize  the  school  with  less  delay.  They  have  a  supply  of  seat  work 
and  are  prepared  with  drills  and  devices  that  have  been  provided  at  the  training 
school.  They  have  a  better  attitude  toward  the  country,  its  social  and  economic 
problems.  There  is  a  disposition  to  find  out,  write  letters,  ask  questions, 
and  use  references.  ♦  ♦  •  Some  are  weak  In  discipline  and  In  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  and  spelling. 

21.  They  are  strong  In  teaching  language. 

22.  They  give  the  Impression  that  they  have  something  definite  planned. 

♦  *    *    They  have  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  busy  work. 

23.  They  are  strong  in  discipline,  cooperation,  and  desire  to  do  their  very 
best;  also  In  Instruction  and  assignments.  ♦  •  *  There  Is  a  lack  of  aca- 
demic preparation  before  entering  training  schools. 

WORK  DONE  BY  SOME  OP  THE  GRADUATES  OP  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Many  instances  could  be  given  where  graduates  of  training  schools 
liave  brought  new  life  into  the  work  of  the  country  schools  and  also 
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new  life  into  country  communities.  The  following  accounts  are  given 
not  merely  to  tell  what  some  of  the  graduates  have  done,  but  as  sug- 
gestive of  what  may  be  done  by  all  teachers  who  are  going  into 
country  school  work.  Institutions  that  train  young  people  for  work 
in  country  communities  would  do  well  to  give  them  information 
regarding  what  has  really  been  accomplished  in  districts  of  the  home 
county. 

Miss  P.  taught  at  .     She  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  community 

service.  She  called  in  the  physician  from  the  neighboring  village  and  asked 
him  to  come  and  speak  to  her  people  on  "  Tuberculosis."  He  had  been  principal 
of  one  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and  readily  responded.  The  interest 
which  his  address  aroused  led  the  people  to  desire  regular  gatherings  of  that 
kind.  The  teacher  secured  the  organization  of  a  society  which  has  maintained 
monthly  meetings  for  the  past  three  years.  Miss  P.  left  the  district,  but  her 
influence  is  still  felt. 

Miss  W.  was  the  teacher  in  the school.    She  had  had  trouble  with  Ed, 

and  he  left  school  on  Friday  evening  vowing  never  to  return.  Miss  W.  went 
to  her 'home  for^the  week  end  and  was  haunted  by  a  sense  of  failure.  She 
determined  that  she  would  not  allow  Ed  to  leave  school.  On  her  return  to  her 
district  on  Sunday  she  went  immediately  to  Ed*s  home,  thrashed  out  the  entire 
trouble  with  him,  got  his  promise  to  return  to  school,  and  went  happily  to  her 
repose.  On  Monday  Ed  came  back  to  school  and  finished  the  common-school 
course  that  spring,  went  on  to  high  school,  and'  finished  the  course  there  with 
credit  to  himself  and  his  teachers.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  progressive 
young  farmers  in CJounty. 

Miss  B.  taught  at three  years.    She  was  no  common  teacher,  but  was 

a  real  spirit  of  progress  in  the  community.  She  went  after  the  board,  after  the 
boys,  after  their  parents  until  she  secured  for  her  school  ground  the  best  equip- 
ment of  play  apparatus  in  the  county.  She  organized  a  Sunday  school  there 
and  taught  in  it  herself.  She  really  revolutionized  the  attitude  of  the  people 
in  that  district. 

Miss  H.  finished  the  County  Normal  in  1910.    She  secured  a  school  In  the 

town  of .    Here,  somewhat  in  the  backwoods,  she  went  to  work.    She 

organized  the  women  and  girls  into  a  sewing  circle.  She  secured  a  Babcock 
milk  tester  and  got  all  her  pupils  and  many  of  the  farmers  interested  in  the 
testing  of  milk.  She  interested  the  farmers  in  tested  seed  corn,  so  that  every 
farmer  in  her  district  planted  tested  seeds.  She  secured  through  her  sewing 
circle  the  most  complete  equipment  of  almost  any  school  in  the  county.  She  is 
still  there  (1914).  They  are  paying  her  more  than  $100  a  year  better  salary 
than  when  she  began  work  and  will  not  let  her  go. 

One  of  the  training  school  principals  writes  the  following  in  reply 
to  the  question  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  graduates  of  his 
school : 

As  to  the  instances  where  communities  have  been  aroused  or  benefited  be- 
cause of  the  work  done  by  our  graduates,  I  can  not  think  of  anything  very 
startling  or  vivid  under  that  head.  On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  three  or 
four  letters  every  week  from  our  graduates  In  which  they  tell  of  things  that 
they  are  doing,  and  they  are  usually  things  that  are  worth  while.  The  spirit 
of  our  graduates,  as  exemplified  in  their  work,  seems  to  be  to  do  something 
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more  than  merely  keep  school  in  the  community.  For  instance,  one  girl  from 
whom  I  received  a  letter  this  week  has  Just  had  a  sociable  at  which  she 
made  $26.  With  this  she  will  buy  single  seats  for  the  school.  A  good  many 
ot  our  graduates  have  raised  money  and  purchased  articles  for  the  schools 
in  which  they  teach.     Several  have  purchased  organs. 

Last  year  14  agricultural  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  through  the  instrumentality  of  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  this 
school,  cooperating  with  the  county  agriculturist  He  reports  them  generally 
active  In  promoting  rural  welfare  and  advancement. 

I  can  think  of  another  Instance  where  one  of  our  graduates  persuaded  a 
young  man  who  had  left  school  to  go  back  and  finish  the  common-school  course, 
and  encouraged  the  boy  to  enter  high  school.  He  Is  now  a  Junior  in  the  high 
school.  Another  case  I  can  think  of  is  where  a  graduate  persuaded  a  young 
woman  to  go  back  to  school  and  finish  the  common-school  course  with  the 
same  result. 

One  of  our  graduates  said  that  the  mail  carrier  on  her  route  told  her  that 
the  people  were  taking  more  newspapers  this  year  than  last,  and  this  Is  the 
result  of  the  Interest  she  has  aroused  In  current  events  In  her  school.  Three 
of  our  graduates  have  already  been  asked  to  come  back  next  year,  which  seems 
to  me  a  splendid  proof  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing.  One  of  our  young 
men  graduates  was  given  a  raise  of  $7.50  per  month  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term  and  at  the  same  time  asked  to  come  back  next  year.    He  has  50  pupils. 

The*  following  account  was  received  in  response  to  a  request 
regarding  the  work  done  by  graduates  of  training  schools  in  one  of 
the  counties : 

In  a  certain  district  in  this  county  there  was  a  very  poor  school  building,  and 
a  very  poor  school  because  of  poorly  paid,  untrained  teachers. 

A  prosperous  farmer  there  whose  large  family  had  grown  up  and  settled 
around  him  soon  comprised  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  district.  A 
daughter  of  one  of  the  older  children  of  this  prosperous  farmer  attended  a 
training  school  and  became  a  well-trained  and  legally  qualified  teacher.  When 
It  dawned  upon  this  settlement  of  relatives  that  they  had  such  a  teacher  In 
the  family,  they  questioned  among  themselves  why  they  should  continue  to 
hire  untrained  teachers  and  suffer  from  a  poor  school  while  other  schools 
profited  by  the  services  of  this  worthy  daughter. 

At  a  school  meeting  they  decided  to  employ  this  young  lady  for  that  year. 
She  was  so  successful  In  her  work  with  the  pupils  that  soon  the  parents  became 
interested  in  the  school.  The  programs  given  and  the  social  events  she 
Inaugurated  brought  the  parents  to  the  schoolhouse.  They  then  began  to 
realize  what  a  poor  place  they  had  for  a  school.  They  became  Interested  In 
the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  proud  of  the  live  little  school  they  had.  At 
the  next  annual  meeting  they  decided  to  build  a  new  modern  schoolhouse. 
This  they  did,  sparing  no  pains  In  making  It  sanitary  and  convenient.  They 
Installed  a  furnace.  They  made  a  good  well  for  drinking  water,  and  made  a 
cistern  for  soft  water,  plumbing  a  lavatory  where  the  pupils  could  enjoy  being 
cleanly.  They  built  nice  wardrobes,  and  a  nice  little  library  room  separated 
from  the  main  room  by  folding  doors. 

They  then  hired  for  another  year  the  same  young  lady  who  had  given  such 
satisfaction. 

She  had  a  school  and  community  program,  a  Harvest  Sociable  at  her  school 
this  fall.  It  was  a  unique  affair.  The  schoolhouse  was  decorated  with  shocks 
of  corn  and  strings  of  seed  corn.  A  motto :  "  Corn  is  King,"  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  front  blackboard. 
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After  a  social  hour  a  program  was  given.  The  first  part  of  the  program 
was  a  review  of  the  work  the  school  had  done  in  the  fall  study  of  corn,  pre- 
paring the  soil,  cultivating,  selecting  good  seed,  harvesting  corn,  curing  the 
seed,  preparing  seed  for  planting,  and  Judging  of  corn.  The  school  had  worked 
out  a  fine  set  of  products,  excelling  the  one  gotten  out  by  the  CJorn  Products 
Ck>^  and  these  were  used  in  the  different  talks  on  the  uses  of  corn.  Maps 
showed  the  corn-growing  region,  and  Wisconsin  with  its  silos  was  not  for- 
gotten.   Autumn  songs  livened  the  program. 

Then  came  the  farmers*  side  of  the  program,  and  three  or  four  farmers 
talked  on  topics  concerning  the  farm,  each  speaking  on  a  subject  in  which  his 
farm  showed  he  was  an  expert  The  teacher  had  shown  great  wisdom  In  asking 
men  worthy  to  be  heard  upon  subjects  which  supplemented  her  own  instruction. 

The  children  wanted  me  to  see  their  basement ;  so  the  teacher  took  me  down 
to  see  it  The  furnace  sat  in  the  middle,  dividing  the  one  large  room.  In  each 
corner  was  a  playhouse,  and  one  or  two  others  edged  In  between.  Each  play- 
house contained  the  rustic  furniture  made  by  the  children  and  was  supplied 
with  rugs  of  their  own  making,  pictures  of  their  own  framing,  tables  furnished 
with  dishes  and  linen ;  and  all  was  complete.  The  ingenuity  of  each  family  or 
set  of  children  was  plainly  shown,  and  there  were  visible  signs  of  a  little 
suggestion  by  the  teacher.  • 

I  was  told  that  the  children  ate  their  dinners  in  their  play  dining  rooms  and 
that  they  often  visited  each  other  and  ate  dinner  with  each  other,  observing  the 
best  etiquette  of  the  neighborhood.  They  were  happy  and  proud  of  their  lovely 
basement 

From  another  county  the  following  report  was  received : 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  training  school  have  been  Instrumental  In 
awakening  the  people  of  the  districts  in  which  they  have  taught. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  concrete  example:  Jt  Dist.  10,  ,  Is 

divided  by  the  fact  that  the  families  live  on  two  main  roads  each  leading  to 

the  city  of ,    In  the  fall  of  1911  they  hired  a  training-school  graduate 

who  thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to' bring  the  community  together 
in  a  social  way. 

A  literary  program  was  given,  after  which  a  basket  supper  was  held,  the 
baskets  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  people  enjoyed  the  meeting  so 
well  that  they  voted  to  organize  the  Narrows  Prairie  Country  Club,  of  which 
the  teacher  was  made  secretary. 

With  the  money  raised  at  the  sale  of  the  baskets  and  a  small  additional 
amount  donated  by  the  club  an  organ,  bookcase,  Babcock  tester,  and  a  lighting 
system  were  secured  for  the  school. 

The  club  Is  still  In  a  thriving  condition  and  has  brought,  besides  many  local 
people,  several  professors  from  the  university  to  speak  at  the  meetings. 

The  people  of  the  district  take  part  in  the  program  by  giving  plays,  talks, 
and  debates.  Some  of  the  topics  which  have  been  considered  are:  Alfalfa 
growing,  testing  and  curing  seed  corn,  testing  the  dairy  herd,  cooperation 
among  farmers,  poultry  raising,  and  woman  suffrage. 

The  teacher  taught  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  Babcock  tester  and  then  allowed 
them  to  take  It  to  their  homes,  keeping  It  about  two  weeks  on  each  farm  and 
testing  the  home  herd.  In  another  country  district  taught  by  a  training-school 
graduate  the  classwork  Is  so  strong  that  the  county  superintendent  has  had  the 
teacher  put  on  class  exercises  before  the  teachers  of  the  State  graded  schools 
and  the  school-board  convention. 
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The  work  put  on  before  the  school-board  conyention  was  on  the  growing  of 
alfalfa.  Several  of  the  members  present  questioned  the  class  and  found  them 
able  to  answer  their  questions  as  Intelligently  as  they  had  the  teacher's. 

The  commission  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Uruguay,  South  Am^lca,  to 

study  the  educational  methods  of  this  country  spent  one  day  In Ooonty. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  In  the  training  school  and  the  afternoon  In  the  school 
taught  by  the  teacher  mentioned  above.  They  were  very  much  pleased  and 
Interested  In  the  work  they  saw. 

In  a  certain  school  district  the  people  were  mostly  Finlanders. 
Some  of  the  children  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  One  of  the 
farmers  had  a  cream  separator  which  did  not  work.  He  went  to  the 
clerk  of  the  school  board  for  help  and  was  referred  to  the  teacher. 
She  took  the  machine  apart,  found  the  trouble,  and  fixed  it.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  vanished, 
and  money  was  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  Babcock  tester. 

In  a  certain  school  request  had  been  made  for  two  or  three  years 
for  a  sweeping  compound,  more  frequent  scrubbing,  and  for  some 
supplementary  reading  books.  The  requests  had  been  continually 
refused.  A  graduate  of  the  training  school  held  "  potato"  meetings 
and  took  occasion  to  emphasize  these  requests.  The  result  was  that 
she  got  all  she  wanted  and  more  than  previous  teachers  had  asked  for. 

As  the  direct  result  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  one  of  the 
training  schools,  more  than  a  dozen  Babcock  testers  have  been  in- 
stalled in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Com  testing  has  been  intro- 
duced in  at  least  20  schools  where  no  such  work  was  done  in  previous 
years.    Potato  judging  is  now  going  on  in  15  schools. 

From  another  county  the  following  report  has  been  received : 

At  the  present  writing  there  are  teaching  in  this  county  58  graduates  of  the 
training  school.  Besides  this  number  of  graduates,  there  are  at  least  SO  others 
teaching  who  have  done  some  work  at  the  training  schooL  There  are  11  of  Its 
graduates  teaching  In  other  counties  of  this  State  and  two  In  other  States. 
Eight  of  the  young  women  have  undertaken  schools  of  bne.  In  no  case  need  the 
county  or  State  think  that  the  time  spent  by  the  young  women  In  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  teaching  profession  Is  wasted.  They  will  be  able  to  help  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-morrow  all  the  more  because  of  the  training  they  received.  Six 
graduates  are  continuing  their  preparation  for  teaching  at  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  From  the  reports  received,  they  are  successfully  doing  the  work 
required  of  them  at  their  Institutions.  The  remainder  of  the  graduates  are 
either  at  home  or  pursuing  other  Unes  of  work. 

£ach  year  the  school  has  had  a  greater  number  of  calls  for  Its  graduates 
than  it  has  been  able  to  fill.  *  *  *  Most  of  the  graduates  have  proven 
successful  In  their  work.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  any  line  of  work,  failures  have 
occurred.  In  general,  failures  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  personaUty  rather 
than  to  the  things  which  the  school  can  give  Its  students  In  so  short  a  time. 
It  Is  impossible  to  transform  a  person  In  one  or  two  years.  Sometimes  a  life- 
time can  not  accomplish  the  transformation.  No  school  can  expect  to  turn  out 
as  a  successful  teacher  everyone  whom  it  graduates,  let  alone  all  who  enter  it 
The  best  recommendation  I  know  of  for  the  school's  graduates  is  the  long 
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tenure  many  of  them  are  serving  in  the  same  school.  Several  have  taught  for 
three  years  in  the  same  district  and  many  for  two  years.  Others  have  returned 
to  the  first  district  where  they  taught  after  teaching  elsewhere. 

The  salaries  of  the  graduates  before  the  minimum-wage  law  had  been  passed 
were  good,  varying  from  $37.50  to  $65  per  month.  There  is  a  call  in  graded 
school  positions  for  our  graduates,  especially  young  men  who  are  also  graduates 
of  high  sc)iools.  Two  of  our  young  men  are  filling  such  positions  at  $65  per 
month.  The  school  could  not  fill  two  similar  positions  this  fall  because  we  had 
no  graduates  for  the  places. 

The  school  has  stood  for  more  than  the  instruction  of  pupils  within  the  four 
walls  of  its  building.  It  has  followed  its  graduates  in  the  field  and  has  at- 
tempted to  help  them  over  difficult  places.  Not  alone  to  the  graduates  of  the 
school  has  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  gone.  It  has  attemtped  to  be  of  t^rvice  to 
every  teacher  of  the  county.  It  has  been  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
State  which  has  given  the  entire  teaching  force  of  a  county  an  opportunity  for 
consultation  every  Saturday  by  holding  school  on  that  day.  The  faculty  have 
given  their  time  on  Mondays  to  the  visitation  of  schools.  During  its  six  years' 
existence  there  are  but  eight  schools  in  the  entire  county  that  have  not  been 
visited.    Some  of  the  schools  have  had  as  many  as  six  visits. 

From  time  to  time  the  school  has  sent  out  printed  material  to  all  schools 
of  the  county.    With  the  help  of  the  county  superintendent  it  has  published  the  . 

quarterly^, ,  which  has  been  sent  free  to  all  teachers  and  school  board 

members  of  the  county.  Other  publications  in  which  the  county  superintendent 
and  training  school  faculty  have  cooperated  are  "  Farm  Accounts  "  and  "Essen- 
tials in  Education." 

The  ideal  of  the  school  is  one  of  service  and  helpfulness  to  all  of  the  teachers 
of  the  entire  county  all  of  the  time. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  replies  received : 

Our  graduates  have  awakened  much  interest  in  agricultural  and  other  In- 
dustrial work.  They  have  arranged  for  agricultural  meetings  to  which  outside 
speakers  have  been  invited.  They  have  organized  literary  societies  and  sewing 
circles  and  held  contests  of  various  kinds.  In  the  corn  contest  (1913)  554 
pupils  of  the  county  took  part  Although  there  has  been  nothing  startling  in 
any  one  community,  there  has  been  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  all 
phases  of  educational  work. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE 
TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  county  training  school  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  country  school  work.  This  was  the  purpose  the 
people  had  in  mind  when  the  law  was  first  enacted.  The  schools  have, 
however,  many  other  functions  which  are  worthy  of  mention : 

1.  The  teachers  in  the  training  school  aid  the  county  superin- 
tendent in  holding  teachers'  meetings  during  the  year.  Since  these 
teachers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  needs, 
they  are  able  to  give  to  the  country  school-teachers  help  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  most  practical  kind. 
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2.  The  members  of  the  training  school  faculty  visit  country  schools. 
They  do  this  first  of  all  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools  of  the 
county  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  needs  of  these  schools.  The 
visitation  is  carried  on  also  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  work 
that  the  graduates  of  the  institution  are  doing.  In  this  way  they 
learn  by  observation  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  graduates. 

This  school  visitation  is  of  considerable  help  to  the  county  super- 
intendents of  the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  located.  Most  of 
the  schools  have  made  definite  provision  for  this  visitation  work. 

'3.  The  members  of  the  training  school  faculty  assist  the  superin- 
tendents in  the  social  center  work  of  the  county.  They  do  this  in 
training  the  students  to  lead  in  this  work  when  they  get  into  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  they  also  help  by  going  into  the  county  to 
speak  at  educational  gatherings  of  various  kinds. 

4.  The  members  of  the  training-school  faculty  are  students  of 
rural  problems.  In  order  to  prepare  teachers  for  country  schools 
they  must  necessarily  understand  country  needs  and  country  con- 
ditions. 

In  order  that  this  study  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  various 
counties  maintaining  training  schools,  the  principals  have  organized 
themselves  into  an  association.' 

5.  Many  of  the  training  schools  assist  the  county  superintendents 
"in  their  work  by  preparing  circulars  and  publications  of  various 

kinds,  giving  suggestions  to  the  teachers  who  are  working  in  the 
schools. 

6.  Besides  visiting  the  coimtry  schools,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
help  the  teachers  of  the  county  through  correspondence.  The  teach- 
ers in  the  training  schools  are  at  the  service  of  the  country  teachers 
at  all  times,  and  the  graduates  especially  come  to  the  members  of 
the  faculty  with  their  questions. 

7.  Some  of  the  training  schools  have  undertaken  to  furnish  educa- 
tional material  for  country  teachers.  In  some  instances  the  schools 
loan  professional  books. 

8.  Some  of  the  training  schools  are  maintaining  educational  col- 
umns in  the  local  newspapers.  The  material  published  in  these  col- 
umns is  of  value  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  the  general  reader. 

9.  Some  of  the  training  schools  assist  the  county  superintendent 
in  conducting  contests.  In  some  instances  the  schools  have  pro- 
vided for  farmers'  short  courses.  This  work  does  much  to  foster 
educational  sentiment  in  the  different  communities. 

10.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  a  training  school  unifies 
and  systematizes  the  school  work  in  the  county.  The  teachers  nat- 
urally become  united  into  a  body  that  has  a  conmion  aim  and,  to 
some  extent,  uniform  methods.    The  county  superintendent  can,  by 
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keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  work  done  in  the  training  school, 
greatly  influence  the  school  work  from  year  to  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits  derived  from  a  cotinty  training 
school,  the  following  have  been  set  forth  by  some  people : 

(a)  By  the  establishment  of  the  county  training  school,  more 
young  people  get  additional  schooling.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  students  in  the  training  school  are  from  the  coun- 
try communities.  In  a  number  of  instances  these  students  did  not 
have  convenient  access  to  other  schools. 

(6)  A  training  school  has  often  been  the  means  of  interesting 
parents  in  the  cause  of  education.  Many  of  the  people  whose  chil- 
dren have  attended  a  training  school  have  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  teachers'  work  and  the  necessity  for  careful 
preparation. 

(c)  The  training  school  is  an  institution  that  especially  brings 
the  young  people  of  the  country  into  educational  work.  If  the  coun- 
try communities  are  to  develop  educationally,  they  must  largely  do 
so  under  the  leadership  of  their  own  people.  There  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  having  country-bred  people  teaching  in  the  coimtry 
schools. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR 
TRAINING  COUNTRY  TEACHERS. 

1.  The  members  of  the  faculty  are  persons  of  maturity  and  are 
well  prepared  for  the  work,  both  in  scholarship  and  experience.  They 
are  men  and  women  who  understand  country  life,  and  they  are  in- 
terested in  its  development. 

2.  Most  of  the  students  who  attend  training  schools  are  from  the 
country.  The  experiences  that  they  have  had  are  of  great  value  to 
them  when  they  become  teachers. 

3.  The  institution  has  a  single  purpose — ^the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  country-school  work  and  the  enrichment  of  country  life  in 
general.  The  school  is  vocational  in  nature  and  has,  therefore,  a 
definiteness  often  absent  in  other  institutions. 

4.  The  training  schools,  being  local  institutions,  can  better  adapt 
their  work  to  the  needs  of  the  localities  they  serve  than  can  insti- 
tutions that  are  more  general  in  their  work.  The  condition  and  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  kept  in  mind  in  all  the 
school  work. 

5.  The  institution  is  of  great  help  to  the  county  superintendent  in 
all  his  work  and  enables  that  official  to  bring  about  educational 
improvements. 
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6.  Because  of  its  peculiar  function  in  the  educational  work,  the 
training  school  is  hampered  but  little  by  the  domination  of  higher 
institutions.  It  has  been  left  free  to  arrange  its  work  so  that  the 
best  possible  training  may  be  given  the  young  people  for  their  par- 
ticular work. 

SUQQBSTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  THB  WORK  OF  THE  COUNTY 
'    TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  time  that  the  county  training  schools  have  been  in  exist- 
ence the  teachers  in  these  schools  and  the  county  superintendents 
have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  best  ways  of  improving 
the  country  schools  through  the  training  of  teachers.  Every  year 
some  improvements  have  been  made,  either- in  the  courses  of  study, 
in  the  selection  of  the  material  taught  in  the  various  branches,  or  in 
the  method  of  teaching  the  subject  matter.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  suggestions  for  improvement  that  have  been  made : 

1.  The  standard  of  admission  to-  the  regular  work  of  the  training 
school  should  be  raised  whenever  the  conditions  make  it  possible. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  training-school  work  is  the  immaturity 
of  the  students.  Some  of  the  schools  have  done  a  great  deal  toward 
urging  immature  and  poorly  prepared  students  to  take  further  pre- 
paratory work  in  some  other  school. 

2.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  training-school 
course  is  not  comprehensive  enough.  The  lengthening  of  the  course 
seems  to  be  generally  desirable.  The  course  was  increased  from  one 
year  to  two  years  soon  after  the  schools  were  established,  and  many 
are  now  considering  the  feasibility  of  making  the  course  three  years 
or  of  requiring  an  entrance  preparation  equivalent  to  two  years 
beyond  the  elementary  school. 

The  fact  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
material  given  in  the  training  school  diould  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  will  make  the  teachers  strong  in  their  teaching  rather  than  supply 
what  is  merely  professional  or  cultural. 

3.  In  the  introduction  of  industrial  work,  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  instructors  who  have  had  successful  experience  in  adapting 
the  work  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  needs  of  home  life.  It  is  possible 
to  make  these  so-called  practical  subjects  impracticable  and  thus 
occasion  much  waste  of  time,  both  in  the  training  school  and  in  the 
country  school. 

4.  The  training  school  should  do  all  that  it  possibly  can  to  broaden 
the  interests  of  the  students.  Few  of  them  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  much  of  life  outside  of  their  immediate  environment.  When- 
ever possible,  students  should  be  taken  to  institutions  of  various 
kinds  in  order  that  they  may  see  how  things  are  done.    Visits  to 
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manufacturing  establishments,  printing  houses,  Government  offices, 
etc.*,  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

5.  The  observation  and  the  practice  work  should  be  strengthened. 
As  far  as  possible  the  students  should  observe  good  teaching.  If  the 
students  see  the  work  of  teachers  who  are  doing  only  mediocre  work, 
the  chances  are  that  their  standards  will  be  low.  In  this  observation 
and  practice  work  country  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Where 
the  students  do  their  observation  work  in  city  grades,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  for  observation  teachers  that  know  how  to  make  the 

^  best  use  of  the  time. 

'  6.  The  training  schools  should  give  some  time  to  preparing  stu- 
dents for  leadership  in  country  communities.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  these  young  people  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  community 
organizations  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  much  can  be  done  to  instruct 
them  in  ways  of  getting  the  people  of  the  conmiunity  interested  in 
the  school.    A  bulletin  entitled  "  Social  and  Civic  Center  Work  in 

'  Country  Communities"  has  been  used  by  the  training  schools  and 
forms  a  basis  for  further  instruction.  The  training  school  should 
not  be  satisfied  merely  to  graduate  young  people  who  are  able  to 
teach  the  academic  subjects  fairly  well,  but  they  should  have  some 
definite  knowledge  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  get  the  community  to 
realize  the  ti-ue  value  of  the  school. 

7.  Institutions  that  train  teachers  for  school  work  should  aim  to 
give  their  students  knowledge  regarding  school  buildings,  school 
equipment,  sanitation,  and  the  like.  Too  often  the  teacher  can  give 
no  satisfactory  information  concerning  school  furniture,  blackboards, 
etc.    The  training  schools  should  give  their  students  this  information. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  IN  WISCONSIN  PREPARING  TEACHERS  FOR 
COUNTRY  SCHOOL  WORK. 

•  1.  Normal  schools. — There  are  at  present  in  Wisconsin  six  State 
normal  schools  giving  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  coun- 
try schools.  Data  regarding  these  courses  are  given  in  the  tabulation 
on  page  38. 

At  Whitewater  and  Stevens  Point  the  students  taking  the  training 
course  for  rural  teachers  have  a  separate  assembly  room  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  director  of  the  course.  At  the  White- 
water school  the  director  has  an  assistant,  and  the  two  teachers  do 
most  of  the  work  in  this  department,  the  students  going  to  the  other 
teachers  of  the  faculty  for  music,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
drawing,  and  agriculture. 

At  Stevens  Point  the  students  take  part  of  the  other  branches  un- 
der the  members  of  the  regular  normal  school  faculty,  but  the  pro- 
fessional work  is  done  by  the  director  of  the  course. 
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In  the  other  schools  the  students  are  seated  in  the  same  room  with 
the  rest  of  the  students  of  the  normal  school.  The  professional  work 
is  done  by  the  director  of  the  course,  but  the  academic  work  is  taken 
with  the  regular  teachers  of  the  normal  school  faculty. 

The  courses  of  study  in  these  departments  are  similar  to  the  courses 
of  study  offered  in  the  county  training  schools.  Students  with  suffi- 
cient preparation  may  finish  the  work  in  a  year,  while  others  are  re- 
quired to  take  two  years. 

The  directors  of  the  rural  school  courses,  like  the  principals  of 
the  county  trading  schools,  work  with  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  located  (and  also  neighboring 
coimties)  in  trying  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  county  schools. 
The  diplomas  received  upon, the  completion  of  these  courses  of  study 
are  equivalent  to  the  diplomas  received  upon  the  completion  of  a 
county  training  school,  but  are  limited  to  the  coimty  in  which  the 
normal  school  is  located.  The  standings  received  at  the  school  may 
be  accepted  by  county  superintendents  anywhere  in  the  State  in 
granting  certificates. 

The  rural  school  course  at  Oshkosh  was  discontinued  in  1915.    . 

state  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  having  special  courses  for  the  training  of 

rural  teachers. 


State  normal 

Director  of  course. 

Year 
estab- 
lished. 

En- 
roll- 
ment, 
1913-14. 

Number  of  graduates. 

Gradu- 
ates 

In 
1910. 

In 
1911. 

In 
1912. 

In 
1913. 

In 
1914. 

Total. 

teach- 
ing In 
1913-14. 

Whitewater.. 

fi,  k   fMnmi^f,  ,  , 

1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1914 

42 
51 
103 
44 

71 

2 

3 
16 

16 
15 
8 
14 

17 
21 
23 
21. 
11 

23 
23 
38 
15 
33 

61 
74 
60 
61 
44 

38 

LaCrooe. . 

J.  R.Moore 

34 

River  Falls... 

Jas.I.  Malott 

122 

Oshkosh.     . 

E.E.  Robey 

11 

>14 

Stevens  Point 

0.  W.  Neafe 

11 

Flatteville. 

J.  C.  Brockert 

Totals 

811 

2 

29 

53 

93 

132 

809 

11 

• 

1  Complete  data  not  available. 


s  The  total  number  of  graduates  in  1915  was  149. 


2.  High  schooU.^-ln  1913  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  provid- 
ing that  after  July  1,  1915,  all  persons  entering  upon  the  work  of 
teaching  must  have  had  at  least  two  years'  schooling  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary course  and  that  one  of  these  years  must,  be  professional 
training.  In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State  when  this  law  should  go  into  effect,  another 
measure  was  enacted  providing  for  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
training  courses  in  certain  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  following 
summary  gives  the  principal  features  of  this  law : 

1.  Any  free  high  school  or  high  school  having  a  course  of  study  equivalent 
to  a  free  high  school  and  having  four  or  more  teachers,  may  establish  a  teach- 
ers* training  course,  except  that — 
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2.  Such  schools  can  not  be  established  in  counties  already  having  county 
training  schools  for  teachers. 

3.  The  courses  of  study  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent. 

4.  These  courses  must  be  administered  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  nine 
months  during  the  school  year  ^ding  June  30. 

5.  Any  teacher  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  professional  work  and 
practice  teaching  shall  be  a  graduate  of  the  advanced  course  of  a  Wisconsin 
State  normal  school,  or  a  school  oftering  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  the 
course  of  study  offered  in  the  Wisconsin  State  normal  schools,  and  shall,  in 
addition,  present  evidence  of  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience. 

6.  Such  teacher  must  devote  full  time  to  the  worls  of  the  training  course. 

7.  At  least  10  persons  must  elect  to  take  such  course  during  the  current  year. 

8.  The  work  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent  and  reports 
must  be  made  to  him. 

9.  The  certificate  of  graduation  qualifies  the  holder  to  teach  and  shall,  upon 
evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  seven  school  months,  when  counter- 
signed by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  training  school- 
is  located,  legally  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  that  county  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  when  such  certificate  was  granted,  and  shall  also  be  a  legal 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  department  of  any  State  graded  school  in  that 
county,  the  principalship  of  a  State  graded  school  of  the  first  class  excepted. 
Standings  on  certificates  of  graduation  from  an  approved  training  course  may 
be  accepted  by  any  county  or  city  superintendent  In  place  of  actual  examination 
under  certain  conditions. 

10.  If  the  administration  of  such  training  course  meets  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent,  the  State  will  aid  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended 
tor  the  salary  of  the  duly  qualified  and  approved  teacher  employed  in  this 
department.  This  special  aid  is  apportioned  as  is  other  special  State  aid; 
that  is,  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  district  as  other  teachers  are  paid.  The 
amount  as  above  will  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  the  apportionment  of  special 
State  aid. 

Under  this  act  27  high  schools  of  the  State  introduced  teachers' 
training  courses  in  the  fall  of  1913.  The  following  table  shows  the 
enrollment  in  these  courses  during  the  year  1913-14  and  the  number 
of  graduates  in  June,  1914.  Since  this  is  the  first  year  the  courses 
were  established,  the  number  of  graduates  is  small.  Only  those  stu- 
dents who  had  finished  or  almost  finished  the  high-school  course 
previous  to  1913  could  complete  the  work  in  one  school  year.  A  few 
of  the  high  schools  had  introduced  a  teachers'  training  course  before 
the  law  was  enacted,  and  for  this  reason  had  a  considerable  number 
of  students  who  were  ready  to  complete  the  work  the  first  year. 

The  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  for  these  courses  in  the 
high  schools  is  $25,000. 
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WitconHn  high  eehooU  in  tohich  teachert*  training  cour$€9  have  been  e^talh 

lished. 


Location  0  schools. 

Counties. 

EnioUment,  1913-14. 

Oradnates,  1914. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Black  RivorFaUs.. 

Jaokion 

26 
13 
41 

8 
22 
28 
24 
13 
15 
36 
13 
21 
11 
30 
19 
10 
3d 
25 
30 
27 
10 
14 
23 
30 
27 

0 
21 

26 
16 
41 
11 
22 
26 
24 
13 
16 
89 
16 
21 
13 
81 
20 
18 
36 
25 
36 
29 
11 
15 
24 
30 
27 
12 
23 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 

66 
17 

ChUton 

r^umitt  ... 

Chippewa  Falls 

Oanclon. 

Chippewa 

15 

Forest 

Darlington 

Lafayette 

DodgeviUe 

Iowa'. 

Ellsworth 

Pierce 

FMinlnnnrA 

Grant 

Flonnca 

GalcBvUla 

Trempealeau 

Burnett.: 

Qrantsburg 

Qreon  Bay 

Brown 

Hayward. 

Sawyer 

Jttthrtion 

Jefferson 

Kayvil1« 

Dodge 

Neiilsvllle 

ciarr:..::::::::::: 

N«w  Richmond 

St.  Croix 

Wfnnebag^  . . 

Plymouth 

Sheboygan 

19 

R(pon 

Fond  du  Lac 

Ifniawann. ....  ,...,. 

Rb^wano. 

^nnnnfr          .      . .  a . 

Washburn 

i^tniRliitwn , 

Dane 

T^nPAh 

Monroe 

Washburn 

Bayfield 

WauMsha.. 

Waukesha. . 

^     1 

Westfield 

Karquette 

Total* 

34 

686 

620 

4 

93 

97 

1  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  1914-16  was  768.    Of  these,  69  were  men  and  699 
were  265  graduated— 19  men  and  246  women. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interiob, 
Bureau  op  Education, 

Washington,  August  10,  1916, 

Sir:  In  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  foreign-bom  men,  women,  and  children,  and  more  than 
four-fifths  of  those  coming  in  that  year  were  from  southern  and 
eastern  European  coimtries  and  other  countries  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  very  large.  Nearly  three  millions  of  these 
foreign-bom  men,  women,  and  children  over  10  years  of  age  were 
unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  more  than  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  were  imable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language. 
The  four  years  following  the  census  year  of  1910  added  largely  to  all 
these  classes,  the  average  immigration  for  these  years  being  more 
than  one  million  annually.  The  tide  has  receded  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  but  it  will  probably  attain  its  former  level  and 
more  when  the  war  is  over. 

For  their  good  and  our  own  we  may  not  let  these  people  remain 
among  us  either  as  citizens  or  aliens  without  giving  them  adequate 
opportunity  and  every  proper  inducement  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  country  and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  enable -them  to 
understand  the  best  in  American  social,  industrial,  and  civic  life. 
A  general  feeling  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  has  given  rise  to 
three  questions: 

1.  What  is  now  being  done  for  the  education  of  those  who 
come  to  our  shores  after  having  passed  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance? 

2.  What  should  be  done  for  them  ? 

3.  How  can  it  best  be  done  ? 

To  help  toward  the  answer  of  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  recom- 
mend the  publication  of  the  accompanying  manuscript,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  of  the  Division  of  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion in  this  bureau.  Other  manuscripts  intended  to  assist  in  answer- 
ing the  second  and  third  of  these  questions  are  in  preparation  and 
will  be  submitted  for  publication  later. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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Chapter  L 
THE  PROBLEM. 


Census  returns  in  the  last  two  decennial  reports  have  brought 
out  with  increasing  force  the  growing  importance  of  the  alien  prob- 
lem.* Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  an  immigrant 
or  the  descendant  of  an  immigrant.  Proximity  to  the  ocean-crosser 
in  point  of  time  is  the  chief  factor  which  fixes  the  position  of  each 
one  in  the  categories  of  the  census  classification. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  it  was  finally  determined  that  English 
should  thenceforth  be  the  language  of  the  land.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colonial  period  English  had  been  the  language  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  arrivals  from  across  the  sea,  and  it  continued 
so  to  be  for  many  years  thereafter.  Subsequent  arrivals  for  many 
decades  accepted  unquestioningly  the  responsibility  of  learning  the 
language  of  their  adopted  country.  So  long  as  the  newcomers  were 
of  Teutonic  stock  the  problem  of  educating  the  aliens  presented 
no  particular  diflBiculty.  They  all  came  from  countries  where  learn- 
ing occupied  an  honorable  place  in  the  minds  of  the  conmion  peo- 
ple, and  the  problem  of  illiteracy  was  almost  n^ligible.  In  fact 
in  some  of  the  countries  it  was  only  a  small  proportion  of  what  it 
was  among  the  native-white  population  of  America  at  the  same  time. 

With  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigrant  tide,  however, 
when  immigrants  began  to  come  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
new  difficulties  presented  themselves.  In  the  decade  1861-1860, 
the  arrivals  from  southern  and  eastern  Ehirope  formed  only  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  at  inmiigrants.  Li  the  following  decade 
this  proportion  had  doubled;  in  another  decade  it  had  doubled 
again;  and  then  for  20  years  it  remained  almost  stationary.  Reduced 
to  figures,  this  means  5  per  cent  in  1851-1860;  11  per  cent  in  1861-70; 
26  per  cent  in  1871-1880;  and  28  per  cent  in  1881-1890.  Then  the 
flood  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  burst  forth  with  increased 
force,  nearly  doubling  in  the  following  decade;  and  finally,  in  the 
decade  1901-1910,  it  increased  nearly  by  half. 

1  Table  1  shows  the  number  of  foroign-born  whites,  in  each  State,  together  with  their  per  cent  of  the  total 
popolatlon. 
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This  change  is  shown  schematically  in  the  subjoined  diagram: 


NOirrNCIIM  AND  Wf  stchn  vumok 


SOUTMCRN   AND   CASTCRN    CUROPC 
AND   OTHCII   COUNTfNCS 


laeo     i670     leao    lado     1900      laio 

Diagram  1.— Immigration  intD  the  United  States,  1S5M910, 
showing  per  cent  of  increase  from  the  less  literate  nations. 

Thus  in  the  decade,  1891-1900,  well  over  half  the  immigration 
tide  arose  in  the  coimtries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  aad  10 
years  later  these  same  coimtries  were  responsible  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  new  arrivals.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility  for  acquiring  a  facility  in  the  use  of  English 
changed  inversely  as  the  number  of  immigrants  from  the  less  literate 
nations.  In  1890  over  half  the  population  of  one  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  from  which  a  considerable  proportion  of 
immigrants  comes,  were  classed  as  illiterate.  Statistics  for  1910  show 
this  figure  still  to  be  over  33  per  cent.  Other  illiteracy  figures  for 
that  eastern  section  of  Europe  range  from  Austria  with  13.7  per  cent, 
Roumania  with  60.6  per  cent,  and  Russia  with  69  per  cent,  to  Servia 
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THE   PROBLEM.  9 

with  78.9  per  cent  of  her  population  unable  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language. 

K  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  literacy  of  the  immigrants 
from  these  countries  is  measured  by  that  of  the  population  of  the 
countries,  it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  must  assume  an  addi- 
tional burden  in  return  for  economic  aid  derived  from  their  labor 
in  order  to  raise  these  newcomers  to  the  Kteracy  level  of  its  own 
people,  which  at  best  is  quite  too  low  even  for  the  native-bom 
whites. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,^  there  were  1,650,361  foreign- 
bom  whites  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write  in  any 
language,  a  number  representing  12.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign- 
bom  white  population  of  the  coimtry.^  In  contrast  with  the  illit- 
eracy among  the  native  whites,  3  per  cent,  this  figure  is  disquietingly 
large. 

When  inability  to  speak  English  is  considered,  an  even  more 
serious  situation  is  disclosed,  for  in  1910  practically  three  million 
foreign-bom  white  persons  in  the  United  States  10  years  of  age  and 
over  (to  be  exact,  2,953,011)  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
country.'  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  were  merely  sojourners 
in  the  land  who  would  ultimately  find  their  way  back  whence  they 
came,*  it  is  evident  that  during  their  stay  in  the  United  States  they 
are  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  and  must  be 
held  responsible  for  obeying  these  laws  and  regulations.  Even 
though  they  may  feel  no  personal  need  for  acquiring  English  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  Nation  make  it  imperative  that  this  obU- 
gation  be  forced  upon  them.  The  more  these  foreigners  settle  in 
groups  among  their  own  kind,  the  less  likely  are  they  to  learn  English 
of  their  own  accord,  and  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  that 
municipal.  State,  or  National  authorities  begin  seriously  to  consider 
the  problem. 

In  1910  the  2,953,011  foreign-bom  white  persons  in  the  United 
States  10  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  unable  to  speak  English 
represented  22.8  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-bom  population  of  the 
country.  While  these  are  scattered  throughout  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  they  are  largely  found  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the 
country.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  With  the  exception  of  Texas,  the 
States  just  noted  are  all  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

1  In  the  sabseqaent  pa^es  of  this  balletln  all  figures  relating  to  population,  size  of  oommunitit^,  illiteracy, 
inability  to  speak  English,  and  the  like  for  the  United  States  are  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  census  for 
1910. 

*  For  Illiteracy  figures  among  foreign-bom  whites  for  the  rarious  States,  see  Table  2,  p.  33. 

*  For  figures  reiattng  to  inability  to  speak  English  among  foreign-born  whites  for  the  \^arlous  States,  see 
Tables. 

*  From  the  most  trustworthy  information  available,  this  represents  about  one-third  the  total  number. 
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Each  of  them  has  more  than  100,000  non-Engliah-speakiiig  foreigiH 
ers,  with  numbers  ranging  from  102,000  in  Michigan  to  597,000  in 
New  York.  Whereas  these  States  have  67.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
foreign-bom  white  population  of  the  country,  they  have  73.6  per 
cent  of  those*  imable  to  speak  English.  In  other  words,  these  figures 
would  seem  to  strengthen  the  assumption  that  massed  groups  of 
foreigners  engender  a  disinclination  to  learn  English.  As  numbers 
increase,  the  problem  increases  in  more  than  arithmetical  ratio. 
Census  figures,  which  show  that  the  number  of  persons  unable  to 
speak  EngUsh  increased  1,735,731  between  1900  and  1910,  or  142.6 
per  cent,  as  opposed  to  an  increase  of  29.3  per  cent  in  the  total  num- 
ber, should  therefore  provide  food  for  serious  thought. 

Consideration  of  the  age  distribution  of  these  people  su^ests  an  even 
more  serious  condition,  for  of  the  nearly  three  million  who  oan  not 
use  the  English  language  as  a  medium  of  communication,  2,565,612 
are  over  21  years  of  age,  in  other  words,  well  beyond  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  age  and  therefore  beyond  the  period  when  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  they  are  likely  to  attend  school  in  order 
to  acquire  the  common-school  branches.  Of  the  two  and  one-half 
miUion  over  21  years  of  age  who  can  not  speak  English,  only  35,614 
are  in  school,  a  paltry  1 .3  per  cent.^  This  situation  is  shown  graphi- 
cally and  forcefully  in  the  following  diagram : 


UnitedStatesSchool  Attendance 


,  1.3% 

I  Number 
■^  Attending 
School  ^ 

35.614 


Total  Number     2565.612 
Attending  School     35,614 


DiAQKAM  2. 

Handicapped  by  a  language  disability,  they  not  only  fuid  barriers 
in  the  way  of  securing  ready  employment,  but  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  more  or  less  unscrupulous  fellow  countrymen  who  exploit 
their  language  ignorance,  or  they  become  a  ready  prey  to  the  agitator 

1  For  figures  showing  school  attendance  among  foreign-bom  whites  by  age  groups  for  the  various  States, 
see  Table  4.  r^  \ 
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of  smooth  speech  and  are  thus  hkely  to  become  a  menace  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both  Commonwealth  and  Nation. 

The  immediate  signiJQpance  of  this  is  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
per  cent  of  males  of  miUtia  age  (18  to  44  years)  in  New  England. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  represented  graphically  in  the 
diagram  shown  below: 

Total  males  of  militia  age  {18  to  44  years)  in  New  England. 


Classes. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Native  parentage 

Negro  and  othins. 

Foreijca  or  mixed  paremage 
Foreign-bom  white 


510,616 

20,271 

356,428 

581,585 


34.3 

1.4 

24.4 

30.9 


1.4% 

NEQRO  AND 
OTHERS 

lo.m 


Bllgbam  3.— Distribution  of  males  of  mflitia  age  (18  to  44  years)  in  New  England  according  to  nativity 

and  parentage. 

Only  less  striking  are  the  corresponding  data  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

Since  complete  citizenship  should  be  the  ultimate  desire  of  every 
foreigner  who  settles  in  the  coxmtry  permanently,  there  is  an  added 
reason  for  putting  the  acquisition  of  the  speech  of  the  land  within 
reach  of  all,  for  according  to  Federal  regulations  abiUty  to  read  and 
speak  English  is  demanded  before  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship may  be  conferred. 
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LEGAL  ASPECTS. 


Public  schools  are  universal  throughout  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  They  have  been  established  in  response  to  the  deep-seated 
conviction  that  education  is  essential  for  individual  happiness  and 
efficiency,  for  civic  welfare,  and  for  national  prosperity.  This  con- 
viction has  been  embodied  in  constitution  and  statute  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  schools  for  the  people  of  the 
land,  and  to-day  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  the  whole  coimtry  lacks  facilities 
for  providing  the  youth  with  the  means  for  further  material,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  progress. 

"People^'  in  the  sense  above,  however,  has  contemplated  the 
American  people.  It  is  only  when  one  realizes  that  not  all  the 
people  of  this  country  are  fundamentally  American,  with  American 
standards  and  American  ideals,  that  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
United  States  has  a  large  group  of  residents  who  are  not  aJOfected  by 
the  educational  organization  established  by  the  fathers.  Whereas 
the  law  has  safeguarded  the  native  population,  what  provision  does 
it  make  for  assuring  that  the  foreigner  should  have  an  educational 
equipment  comparable  to  that  within  reach  of  the  native  bom,  at 
least  to  the  minimum  safety  limit  imposed  upon  the  native  popula- 
tion? 

From  the  legal  standpoint,  immigrant  education  deals  with  three 
quite  distinct  groups:  (1)  Children  who  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law  (usually  up  to  14  or  15 
years) ;  (2)  youth  of  both  sexes  between  the  close  of  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  period  and  the  close  of  the  school-age  period  (18, 20, 
or  21  years,  according  to  the  State);  and  (3)  all  above  the  age  limits 
just  indicated,  who  may  be  termed  adults  from  the  school-age  point 
of  view. 

Children  of  the  first  group  present  no  peculiar  problem.  They 
are  taken  care  of  more  or  less  effectively  by  the  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law,  which  affects  all  children  alike.  In  communities 
where  the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  not  altogether 
efficient,  undoubtedly  too  many  escape  entirely,  especially  if  they 
come  in  toward  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period.  Under  a  co- 
operative arrangement  between  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
12 
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commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  ports  of  entry  are  notifying  the 
various  school  authorities  throughout  the  country  of  the  arrival  of 
immigrant  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years  whose  destina- 
tion falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  school  authorities.  Besides 
the  name  of  the  child,  facts  are  furnished  to  f acihtate  identification. 

In  this  way  the  machinery  will  be  set  in  motion  to  enable  local 
school  authorities  to  learn  almost  immediately  of  the  arrival  of  alien 
children  within  their  midst  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  bring  these 
children  into  school  before  they  are  spirited  away  into  unlawful 
employment.  Once  the  law  lays  its  hands  upon  such  children,  the 
chances  are  good  that  they  can  be  kept  long  enough  to  acquire  at 
lea3t  a  working  knowledge  of  English  and  some  appreciation  of  civic 
life.  Delay  of  even  a  few  months,  however,  may  immensely  decrease 
the  chances  of  Americanizing  these  children.  Everything  now 
depends  upon  the  local  school  authorities.  Vigilance  on  their  part- 
is boimd  to  result  in  incalculable  good,  while  indifference  dooms  the 
effort  to  failure. 

In  normal  times,  about  160,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
16  enter  the  United  States  annually,  80  per  cent  coming  from  the 
non-English-speaking  cotmtries  of  southern  and  eastern  ^Europe, 
particularly  from  southern  Italy,  from  Poland,  Himgary,  Russia, 
and  other  adjoining  States.  Unless  these  children  come  early  into 
contact  with  American  ideals  through  the  school  system,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  imfit  for  American  citizenship. 

For  those  who  faU  within  the  second  category,  from  the  close  of 
the  compulsory  school-attendance  period  to  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  school-age  period,  very  little  legislation  is  applicable.  Massa- 
chusetts forms  a  conspicuous  exception  to  the  general  rule,  since 
for  nearly  30  years  there  has  been  a  law  upon  her  statute  books 
requiring  iUiterate  minors  over  14  years  of  age  to  attend  some  school 
if  they  have  lived  for  a  year  in  a  city  or  town  which  maintains  an 
evening  school,  although  not  until  1898  was  instruction  in  the  EngUsh 
language  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  which  must  be  offered  in  these 
schools.  Beginning  with  1906,  the  standard  of  literacy  was  fixed 
by  legislation,  a  graduated  scale  being  established,  so  that  in  1908 
and  thereafter  literacy  was  interpreted  to  mean  such  ability  to  read 
and  write  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade.  Five 
years  later  this  was  increased  to  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade. 

Labor  legislation  of  1909  made  this  law  more  drastic  by  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  any  minor  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
education  law,  unless  he  were  attending  a  public  evening  school. 
Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  State  law,  any  town  may  maintain, 
and  every  city  or  town  in  which  labor  certificates  are  granted  to  20 
or  inore  persons  within  a  year  to  whom  this  illiteracy  law  applies. 
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shall  maintain  an  evening  school  daring  the  following  year.  In  effect, 
then,  this  legislation  reaches  every  illiterate  minor  as  defined  above 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  employed  or  unemployed,  married  or 
single,  living  in  a  community  where  evening  schools  are  maintained. 
No  other  State  has  done  so  much  to  eliminate  illiteracy.  At  best, 
however,  many  are  bound  to  escape,  for  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy statistics  available  on  March  1,  1916,  for  the  year  1914-15, 
there  were  23  communities  in  the  State  each  having  over  5,000  in- 
habitants and  over  1,000  foreign-bom  whites  where  no  evening 
schools  were  found,  in  one  of  which,  according  to  the  census  returns 
for  1910,  the  foreign-born  whites  comprised  47  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. More  striking  still  is  the  fact  that  3  of  the  23  communities 
had  over  10;000  inhabitants. 

Connecticut  likewise  has  a  mandatory  provision  in  its  education 
law  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  every  town  having  a 
population  of  10,000  or  more  being  required  to  establish  and  main- 
tain such  schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  14  years  old. 
Furthermore,  in  towns  where  evening  schools  are  foimd,  illiterates 
between  14  and  16  years  may  not  be  in  employment  save  on  condi- 
tion that  they  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  evening  school 
duriiig  tKe  preceding  month. 

New  York,  in  its  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  may  require  all 
persons  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  have  work  certificates 
and  who  have  not  completed  the  elementary  school  course  to  attend 
part-time,  or  continuation,  or  evening  schools,  but  the  imposition  of 
this  requirement  is  optional  with  the  community. 

Permissive  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  are 
furthermore  found  in  the  education  laws  of  several  States;  to  wit, 
California,  Georgia,  ^^ahsas,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  Nearly  all  the  so-called 
immigration  States  are  thus  covered,  Illinois,  the  most  significant 
exception,  reaching  illiterates  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  through 
the  medium  of  labor  legislation.  In  that  State  attendance  at  night 
school  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  passing  the  literacy  test. 

Permissive  legislation,  however,  seldom  accomplishes  its  purpose, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  these  States  in  this  regard 
form  any  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  following  figures  for 
the  principal  immigration  States  (i.  e.,  all  those  having  over  500,000 
foreign-bom  whites)  will  support  this  assertion: 
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Number  o/  evening  schooh  in  the  principal  immignUion  Statee  (i,  e.^  SUUeg  tcilh  over 

500 yOOO  foreign-bom  uMtes). 


States. 


Number  of 

bom 
Tfrbit«8. 


Number  of  urban  oen- 
tetBi— 


With  over 
2,S00  in- 
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With  over 
1 /no  for- 
eign-born 
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Number  of 
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schools  in 
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£97.245 
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148 

263 

144 
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88 
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77 
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127 
32 
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61 
40 
43 
32 
30 


41 
48 

19 
65 
30 
20 

19 
8 
9 

10 


l,a02 


591 


27S 


1  United  States  census,  1910. 

s  FigOMS  up  to  Mar.  8,  1916,  fitom^ta  on  file  at  ttaa  Bureau  ol : 
Education. 


Sdneation,  Division  of  Immigrant 


While  the  figure  1,000  foreign-bom  vriiites  gives  a  more  or  leas 
arbitrary  dividing  line,  it  appeared  advisable  to  establish  some 
definite  basis  for  differ^itiation,  and  Una  seemed  a  convenient 
division  point.  One  should  not  conclude  that  every  community 
above  this  limit  has  an  acute  alien  probl^n,  and  that  in  no  case  below 
this  figure  is  there  crying  need  for  educational  facilities  to  care  for 
the  foreign  bom.  On  the  oth^  hand,  the  number  of  foreign  bom 
does  not  give  an  accurate  measure  of  the  need.  Maynard,  Mass., 
miih  3,002  foreign-bom  whites  out  of  a  total  population  of  6,390  and 
no  evening  school,  has  a  distinctly  more  s^ous  probl^[n  to  face  than 
Savannah,  Ga.,  with  3,382  foreign-bom  whites  out  of  65,064,  likewise 
without  an  evening  school,  or  EvansviUe,  Ind.,  with  4,462  foreign- 
born  whites  out  of  69,647  and  no  evening  classes  for  foreigners.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  1,000  forei^- 
bom  whites  in  any  community  deserve  some  evening  school  facilities, 
especially  since  more  than  one  in  five  of  these  on  the  average  will  be 
unable  to  speak  English,  according  to  the  figures  for  the  counUy  as  a 
whole  at  the  time  of  the  1910  census. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  about  half  the  cities  (following 
the  census  nomenclature  that  every  community  of  2,500  and  over 
is  classed  as  urban)  covered  by  these  figures  have  as  many  as  1,000 
foreign-bom  whites,  and  less  than  half  of  these  cities  provide  evening- 
school  facilities.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  permissive  legisla- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  offers  slight  guarantee 
that  the  schools  will  actually  be  provided. 

One  may  safely  conclude  that  the  age  group  10  to  14  years  of  the 
foreign-bom  white  population  unable  to  speak  English,  representing 
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56,405  for  the  whole  country,  will  be  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the 
school  machmery  already  in  existence.  This  conclusion  is  still  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  fact  that  86.1  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign- 
bom  white  population  within  that  age  group  (10  to  14)  are  in  school. 
As  age  increases,  the  foreign-bom  white  child  is  less  and  less  likely 
to  be  found  in  school.  Linguistic  difficulties  make  it  improbable  that 
he  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  regular  schools,  and  the  table  on  page 
36  shows  that  special  opportunities,  as  measiu-ed  by  the  prevalence 
of  evening  schools  in  the  10  States  under  consideration,  are  totally 
inadequate.  In  fact  less  than  half  the  communities  in  the  immigra- 
tion States  provide  evening-school  f aciUties  for  the  alien. 

For  those  of  21  years  of  age  and  over  unable  to  speak  English, 
the  problem  is  acute  and  distressing.  With  2,565,612  foreign- 
bom  white  persons  who  fall  within  this  age  group  in  the  country  in 
1910  suffering  from  this  disability,  and  only  35,614  foreign-bom 
white  adults  in  school,  or  1.3  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  practically 
no  aliens  are  making  any  systematic  effort  to  acquire  the  EngUsh 
language.  Since  it  is  not  certain  that  all  these  35,000  are  drawn  from 
the  non-English-speaking  group,  the  real  facts  are  probably  even 
worse  than  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Undoubtedly  present  facilities  are  already  available  for  increasing 
by  manyfold  this  insignificant  niunber  enrolled  in  school.  The 
successful  campaigns  imdertaken  in  cities  like  Detroit  and  Syracuse 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  National  Americanization  Committee 
and  with  the  valued  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  justify 
this  assertion.  Unsatisfactory  attendance  upon  evening  classes  is 
partly  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  foreign-bom  population  as 
to  the  facilities  for  education  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  This 
csji,  of  course,  be  remedied  by  awakening  public  sentiment  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  these  opportunities  to  the  attention  of  the 
foreigner  through  Americanization  meetings,  citizenship  addresses, 
publicity  campaigns  in  the  various  foreign  languages,  and  the  like, 
but  even  when  all  those  means  have  been  exhausted,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done. 

In  many  instances  education  laws  themselves  need  to  be  changed, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  State  constitution.  California  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  which  mentions  evening  schools  by  name  in  its 
constitution:*  "The  public-school  system  shall  include  day  and 
evening  elementary  schools  and  such  day  and  evening  secondary 
schools    *    *    *." 

Missouri  does  tlus  in  effect  when  it  grants  to  the  general  assembly 
the  right  to  ''establish  and  maintain  free  public  schools  for  the 

1  Tho  following  material  relating  to  constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  for  evening  schools  is  based 
largely  upon  Hood,  W.  R.,  "Digest  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Education,"  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin  No.  47, 1916. 
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gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  5  and  6 
years  of  age  and  over  20  years  of  age." 

In  some  States  constitutional  provisions  militate  seriously  against 
the  establishment  of  free  evening  schools  for  adults,  unless  the 
community  is  prepared  to  support  them  entirely  from  its  own 
resources.  This  barrier  operates  indirectly  in  those  States  which 
provide  for  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  residents 
between  certain  ages,  as  in  Colorado.  It  becomes  eflfective  in  others 
by  implication,  as  in  South  Dakota,  where  the  school  fund  is  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  In  still 
other  States,  the  same  result  is  reached  more  directly  and  positively, 
as  in  the  case  of  Iowa,  where  the  school  fund  is  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years.  The  following 
20  States  have  such  limitations:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  constitutions  embodying  these 
provisions: 

Alabama. — ^Art.  XIV,  sec.  256:  The  legislature  shall  establish,  organize,  and  main- 
tain a  liberal  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  thereof  between  the  ages  of  7  and  21  years.  The  public-school  fund  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  niunber  of  school  children 
of  school  age  therein    *    *    *. 

Arizona. — Art.  XI,  sec.  6:  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  commoa 
schools  by  which  a  free  school  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  every  school 
district  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  which  school  shall  be  open  to  all  pupila 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 

Sec.  8.  The  income  derived  from  the  investment  of  the  permanent  State  school  fund 
and  from  the  rental  derived  from  school  lands,  with  such  other  f imds  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law,  shall  be  apportioned  annually  to  the  various  counties  of  the  State  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  residing  therein. 

Arkansas. — Art.  XIV.  sec.  1:  The  State  shall  ever  maintain  a  general,  suitable,  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  years  may  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

Colorado, — Art.  IX,  sec.  2:  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  uniform  system  of  free 
public  schools  throughout  the  State  wherein  all  residents  of  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  years  may  be  educated  gratuitously. 

loioa. — ^Art.  IX,  Part  II,  sec.  7:  The  money  subject  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  youths  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  general  assembly. 

Kansas. — ^Art.  VI,  sec.  4:  The  income  of  the  State  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed 
annually,  by  order  of  the  State  superintendent,  *  *  *  in  equitable  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years. 

46803^—16 3 
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Kentucky. — Sec.  186:  Each  county  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  entitled  to  its 
proportion  of  the  school  fund  on  its  census  of  pupil  children  for  each  school  year. 

Louisiana. — ^Art.  248:  There  shall  be  free  public  schools  for  the  white  and  colored 
races,  separately,  established  by  the  general  assembly,  throughout  .the  State,  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years.  *  *  * 
All  funds  raised  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  except  the  poll  tax, 
shall  be  distributed  to  each  parish  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  therein 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years. 

Minnesota. — Art.  VIII,  sec.  2:  And  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  or  sale  of  said 
school  land  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different  townships  throughout  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  township,  between  the  agee  of  5  and  21 
years.' 

Mississippi. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  206:  The  common  school  fund  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  several  counties  and  separate  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
educable  children  in  each. 

Montana. — Art.  XI,  sec.  5:  The  interest  on  all  invested  school  funds  of  the  State, 
*  *  *  ahall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  sdiool  districts  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  and  youths  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  residing 
therein  respectively. 

Nebraska. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  6:  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  free  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  State  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years. 

New  Mexico. — ^Art.  XII,  sec.  1:  A  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  sufficient 
for  the  education  of,  and  open  to,  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  shall  be 
established  and  maintained. 

North  Carolina. — ^Art.  IX,  sec.  2:  The  general  assembly  *  *  *  shall  provide 
by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
years. 

North  Dakota. — ^Art.  IX,  sec.  154:  The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund  *  *  » 
shall  be  faithfully  used  and  applied  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State,  and  shall  be  for  this  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  aU  the  several 
common-school  corporations  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each  of  school  age,  as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

Oklahoma. — ^Art.  XIII,  sec.  1:  The  legislature  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
of  free  public  schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated. 

Oregon. — Art.  VIII,  sec.  4:  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  common-school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years. 

South  Carolina,. — ^Art.  XI,  sec.  5:  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  liberal 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 

SovXh  Dakota. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  3:  The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund  »  *  * 
shall  be  for  this  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  all  the  several  public-school 
corporations  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  of  school  age, 
as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

Wyoming. — Art.  VII,  sec.  8 :  Provision  shall  be  made  by  general  law  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  such  income  among  the  several  counties  according  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  each. 

Sec.  9.  The  l^islature  shall  make  such  further  provision,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
as  with  the  income  arising  from  the  general  school  fund  will  create  and  maintain  a. 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  adequate  to  the  proper  instruction  of 
all  the  youth  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  free  of  charge. 

»  But,  see  legislative  enactment  infra,  p.  19. 
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State  school  laws  supplement  and  apply  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions.  These  are  summed  up  for  the  10  principal  immigration 
States  in  the  following  digest: 

California, — Cities  axe  generally  administered  under  separate  charter  wherein  are 
defined  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards.  In  cities  of  the  fifth  class,  school 
boards  are  granted  general  authority  to  establish  evening  schools. 

Illinois. — ^Night  schools  are  recognized  in  the  child-labor  law.  Attendance  at  such 
schools  is  recognized  as  satisfying  the  provision  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  any  child  between  14  and  16  who  can  not  read  and  write. 

Massachusetts. — ^Any  town  may  and  every  city  or  town  in  which  there  are  Issued 
during  the  year  of  September  1  to  August  31  certificates  authorizing  employment  of 
20  or  mcxre  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  educational  qualifications  enumerated  in 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  of  the  State  shall  maintain  during  the  following 
school  year  an  evening  school  for  instruction  of  persons  over  14  years  old  in  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  the  English  language  and  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  industrial 
drawing  (both  free-hand  and  mechanical),  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  good  behavior;  such  other  subjects  may  be  taught  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  school  committee. 

Mickigaai, — ^No  statement,  direct  or  otherwise. 

Minnesota. — School  board  of  independent  district  may  also  provide  for  admission 
of  nonresident  pupils  and  those  above  school  age  and  fix  tuition  of  such  pupils. 

*  *  *  Such  boards  may  also  establish  and  mamtain  evening  schools  for  persons 
over  10  years  old  unable  to  attend  day  sdiool  and  receive  State  aid  for  same. 

New  Jersey. — ^Board  of  education  of  any  district  may  maintain  evening  schools  for 
education  of  residents  over  12  years  old;  *  *  *  Said  board  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  public  evening  school  for  instruction  of  foreign-bom  residents  over  14 
years  old  in  the  English  language  and  in  government  and  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
the  United  States;  teachers  in  such  schools  must  hold  special  teachers'  certificates; 

*  *  *  course  of  study  in  such  school  must  be  approved  by  State  board.  Each  dis- 
trict maintaining  evening  school  or  schools  shall  receive  from  the  State  for  such  school 
or  schools  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  district,  such  aid  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  per  year  for  any  district. 

New  York. — Board  of  education  of  each  school  district  and  of  each  city  may  main- 
tain free  night  schools. 

Ohio. — ^Upon  petition  of  parents  or  guardians  of  not  less  than  25  school  children  who 
are  prevented  from  attending  day  school,  the  school  board  in  any  district  shall  organ- 
ize an  evening  school;  teachers  for  such  schools  must  hold  regularly  issued  teachers' 
certificates;  board  may  discontinue  such  school  when  average  attendance  falls  below 
12;  any  person  over  21  years  old  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  evening  school  upon 
payment  of  tuition.  The  schools  of  each  district  shall  be  free  to  all  youths  between 
6  and  21  years  of  age  resident  therein. 

Pennsylvania. — The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  district  of  second,  third,  or 
fourth  class,  upon  application  of  parents  of  25  or  more  pupils  above  14  years,  shall 
open  a  free  evening  school  for  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  board  may  determine;  evening  schools  shall  be  kept  open 
for  at  least  4  months  per  year,  20  days  a  month,  and  2  hours  each  evening;  no  student 
shall  be  admitted  unless  employed  during  the  day;  evening  schools  may  be  closed 
when  the  average  attendance  falls  below  15.  Boards  may  admit  persons  under  6 
and  over  21  to  suitable  special  or  vocational  schools. 

Wisconsin. — Every  community  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  must  and  every  one  of  less 
than  5,000  may  have  an  industrial  education  board,  a  part  of  whose  duties  shall  be 
the  fostering,  establishing,  and  maintaining  of  evening  schools.  Such  school  must 
be  established  on  p€!titiou  of  25  i>er8ons  qualified  to  attend  such  school. 
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Chapter  III. 
PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 


Some  indication  has  already  been  given  of  the  prevalence  of 
evening  schools  in  the  chief  inunigration  States,  in  consequence 
of  the  permissive  legislation  existing  on  their  statute  books.  It  is 
pertinent  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  specific  conditions  under 
which  these  schools  are  actually  administered. 

The  following  information  is  based  upon  questionnaire  returns 
sent  in  by  school  administrative  officers  for  the  year  1914-15.  Inquiry 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education  brought  in  a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  from  almost  all  the  more  important  cities  and  towns 
in  the  country  where  evening  schools  for  foreigners  were  successfully 
maintained.  While  certain  details  have  necessarily  been  omitted, 
the  returns  were  unusually  complete,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  most  significant  characteristics  of  evening-school  manage- 
ment are  embodied  herein. 

SUPPORT. 

Eleven  of  the  States  make  grants  for  evening-school  support, 
to  wit:  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana  (vocational),  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  (industrial),  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

CalifoTma. — ^Evening  schooler  are  part  of  the  general  school  system.  State  aid  is 
based  upon  average  daily  attendance  in  day  and  evening  schools.  A  day's  attendance, 
two  hours,  in  an  evening  school  is  equivalent  to  a  half -day's  attendance  in  a  day  school. 
Inasmuch  as  the  attendance  unit  in  1914-15  was  worth  |15  per  year  per  pupil,  this 
amounted  to  one-half  of  $15  for  evening-school  attendance. 

ConTUcticui. — To  each  town  supporting  an  evening  school  the  State  grants  $2.25 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  provided  the  school  has  been  maintained  for  75 
nights  and  a  report  upon  such  school  has  been  rendered  to  the  board. 

Maine. — The  State  reimburses  the  city  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
expended  for  salaries  of  teachers,  provided  certain  vocational  subjects  are  also  offered 
in  the  school.  General  evening-school  instruction  is  thus  supported  through  a  rider 
on  the  industrial  education  act. 

Minnesota. — State  grant  is  available  for  evening-school  pupils  between  5  and  21 
years,  provided  they  have  attended  40  nights  or  more.  Only  2  out  of  10  cities  report- 
ing note  any  State  aid,  and  the  amounts  received  in  1914-15  were  $200  and  $2,154, 
respectively.  Schools  are  opened,  however,  to  all  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
for  any  cause  are  unable  to  attend  the  public  day  schools. 

New  Jersey. — State  grants  $80  per  teacher  for  each  one  who  holds  a  regular  teacher's 
certificate  and  who  teaches  at  least  64  evenings  of  two  hours  each.    There  is  also  a 
20 
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per  capita  allowance  based  upon  attendance.  An  evening  attendance  13  reckoned 
as  a  half-day*8  attendance.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  apportioned  from  a  lump  appropria- 
tion,  the  per  capita  amount  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  case  the  local  board  so  elects, 
the  State  wiU  duplicate  the  local  appiopriation  for  evening  classes  for  foreign-bom 
residents  in  lieu  of  the  grant  above  noted,  not,  however,  to  exceed  $5,000  annually. 
Complaint  Is  made  that  this  law  really  provides  aid  for  only  small  communities.  In 
large  systems  it  is  claimed  that  the  city  actually  loses  money  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  law. 

Nev)  York. — ^There  is  no  specific  appropriation  for  ordinary  night  schools,  although 
aid  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  days 
they  teach  under  the  regular  State  grant  system.  For  each  180  days  or  more  taught 
during  the  year  $100  is  allowed,  and  a  night  is  regarded  as  half  a  day.  Purely  voca- 
tional schools  are  aided  on  a  separate  basis. 

Rhode  Island. — State  aid  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  half  the  amount  expended  up  to 
$1,000;  then  $100  for  each  additional  $500  expended  up  to  $3,500.  The  maximum 
amount  in  any  one  case  is  therefore  $1,000.  In  1915  the  State  had  only  $7,000  to  db- 
tiibute,  however,  so  that  even  this  schedule  can  not  always  be  paid  in  full. 

Washington. — Current  school  funds  of  Stat&  and  county  are  apportioned  among 
the  several  districts  of  the  State  according  to  the  actual  number  of  days'  attendance 
of  all  pupils.  For  the  purpose  of  this  distribution  an  evening's  attendance  in  the 
evening  school  is  counted  as  a  half  day.  Sessions  m\ist  be  two  hours  in  length  and 
there  must  be  no  maximum  age  limit. 

Wisconsin. — State  reimburses  city  for  one-half  actual  expenditures  for  evening 
schools  up  to  a  maximum  allotment  of  $3,000,  provided  the  schools  are  maintained 
for  at  least  eight  months  and  that  the  work  is  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent 
and  the  State  board  of  industrial  education.  No  tuition  may  be  charged  to  residents, 
and  schools  are  open  to  all  over  14  years  of  age. 

FEES. 

These  schedules  and  most  of  the  foUowmg  material  relate  exclu- 
sively to  conditions  in  the  so-caUed  evening  elementary  schools,  the 
only  classes  where  the  alien  is  likely  to  bo  foimd.  Some  communities 
support  evening  commercial,  high,  industrial,  or  vocational  schools, 
but  these  are  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Fees  in  evening  schools  do  not  amount  to  any  significant  figure, 
although  a  few  less  important  places  report  that  their  school  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  this  source  of  income.  Several  of  the 
States  have  specific  regulations  against  charging  fees  in  the  schools 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  State  grant.  With  relatively  few  excep- 
tions, fees  where  collected  do  not  apply  to  foreigners  learning  English, 
and  in  these  exceptions  the  amounts  are  seldom  burdensome.  Only 
77  schools  out  of  429  report  fees  charged,  and  54  of  these  are  foimd 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  Illinois  these  fees  range  from  50  cents  per  month  to  $2  per 
month  for  a  six  months'  term.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the 
city  charging  this  higher  figure  no  school  was  opened  in  1915-16 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  enrollment  of  those  willing  to  pay 
this  fee.     Iowa  reports  fees  ranging  from  $1  per  season  to  $5  per 
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season  for  those  over  21  years  of  age.  Massachusetts  cities  charge 
$1  to  $2  per  season,  but  only  for  those  not  subject  to  the  compulsory 
attendance  law.  Michigan  school  fees  range  from  $1  per  season  to 
50  cents  per  week  for  a  five  months'  term.  New  York  chaiges  in  six 
schools  from  $1  to  $2.  Ohio  reports  from  $1  per  season  to  10  cents 
per  lesson  for  those  over  21  years  of  age,  for  an  87-Iesson  term.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  fees  range  from  25  cents  per  season  to  $1  per  m<mth 
for  a  five  months'  term. 

DEPOSITS. 

In  150  communities  deposits  are  required  of  evening-school  pupils, 
usually  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  but  sometimes  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee satisfactory  deportment,  return  of  books  loaned,  or  regularity  of 
att^idance.  The  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  reasonable  care  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  ¥dll  secure  the  return  of  this  fee  is  suffici^it 
warrant  for  these  assertions.  *  The  most  frequent  attendance  re- 
quirement ranges  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  possible  at- 
tendances, although  in  some  cases  it  is  left  under  the  general  state- 
ment of  '^satisfactory  attendance  and  deportment,''  and  one  town 
goes  so  far  as  to  demand  perfect  attendance  on  condition  of  returning 
50  per  cent  of  the  deposit. 

SUFERVISIOlf. 

Evening-school  supervision  is  far  from  being  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis.  It  should  be  as  much  a  specialty  as  the  many  other  phases  of 
school  work  that  are  recognized  as  demanding  expert  super\dsion. 
Most  of  the  work,  however,  is  still  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
superintendent's  office.  About  one-third  (150)  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  whose  returns  are  available  report  a  director  for  evening-school 
work,  although  in  certain  cities  this  direction  is  merely  an  added 
function  laid  upon  an  administrative  officer  already  seriously  over- 
burdened. 

Exist^ice  or  nonexistence  of  the  director  of  evening  schools,  as 
found  in  the  returns,  is  not  always  a  dependable  criterion  of  the 
work  done,  for  many  small  communities  report  such  a  director  and 
many  important  places  report  none.  For  example,  a  city  of  over 
250,000  inhabitants,  well  known  for  the  efficiency  of  its  general 
supervision,  in  reporting  no  director  of  evening  schools,  adds  that 
such  schools  are  supervised  by  the  superintendent  and  his  assistant. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Uttle  borough  of  600  inhabitants  in  the  same 
State,  for  which  a  record  happens  to  be  available,  reports  a  director 
of  evening  schools  whose  duties  include  teaching  "reading,  writing, 
and  English  work."  It  is  not  difficult  to  judge  between  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  actual  direction  of  evening  schools  in  these  two  com- 
munities. 
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All  varieties  of  duties,  ore  specified  in  the  returns,  from  ''merely 
teaching/'  "merely  providing  classes  for  the  schools,"  ''dividing  the 
classes  and  grading  them,"  to  "to  cooperate  with  the  government,  to 
advise  course  of  study,  and  to  study  the  classroom  instruction." 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  lists  of  specLfie  duties  is  thus  eniunerated 
by  the  director  of  evening  schools  in  Gardner,  Mass. : 

The  principal  acts  as  director.  He  speaks  b^ore  the  different  clubs  and  societies. 
He  vifiitB  the  pastors  of  the  foreign  churches.  He  interviews  the  overseers  at  the  fac- 
tories. He  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  the  foreign  clubs,  aiding  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  etc. 

A  most  comprehensive  statement  comes  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
city  which  has  made  great  strides  in  its  Americanization  movement: 

This  part  of  our  work  is  in  charge  of  our  Director  of  Immigrant  Education,  who 
prepares  the  outlines,  supervises  the  teaching,  and  conducts  normal  classes  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

From  the  information  at  hand,  it  is  evident  that  effective  super- 
vision, even  as  the  term  is  used  in  connection  with  day-school  work, 
is  practically  negligible  in  evening  schools,  if  the  country  as  a  whole 
be  considered.  Relatively  few  cities  are  attempting  it  at  all,  and 
the  number  attacking  the  problem  effectively  is  insignificant.  Yet 
new  problems  of  organization  and  method  are  presenting  themselves, 
and  these  can  not  be  solved  as  are  those  of  the  day  school,  largely 
because  the  age  limits  of  evening-school  pupils  Cover  a  wider  range 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  school.  Special  training  or  pecuhar  skill 
of  adaptation  is  essential  in  order  to  cope  with  the  unusual  situations 
in  evening-school  work. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  evening-school  classes  are  recruited  very  largely 
from  among  the  day-school  staff.  Many  superintendents  follow 
this  method  from  choice,  and  many  others  from  necessity.  The 
former  assert  that  day-school  teachers  have  already  proved  their 
efficiency,  while  the  latter  accept  such  teachers  reluctantly  and  only 
as  a  last  resort,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  evening-school 
work  int^eres  with  the  efficiehcy  of  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  nine-tenths  of  the  day  teachers 
are  able  either  physically  or  professionally  to  carry  this  double 
burden,  under  the  prevaiUng  conditions.  The  conscientious  teacher 
already  spends  too  many  evenings  in  school  work,  for  they  provide 
the  only  available  time  for  the  outside  preparation  jvhich  no  good 
teacher  can  get  along  without. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  the  teachers  use 
the  language  of  the  pupils,  although  from  the  character  of  the  repUes 
received  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  judgments  are  purely  ex 
cathedra,  and  are  not  based  upon  actual  experience.     Some  super- 
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intendents  require  this  language  acquaintance;  some  refuse  to 
recognize  it  as  a  qualification  for  appointment;  and  some  are  indiffer- 
ent. Ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  alien  pupil  id  of  un- 
questioned value  in  organizing  the  classes,  and  it  undoubtedly  tends 
to  establish  a  comfortable  personal  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupils  if  the  pupils  feel  that  they  can  find  a  sympathetic  listener 
and  helper  in  the  person  of  the  teacher.  As  far  as  subsequent 
classroom  use  is  concerned,  however,  its  advantage  is  not  so  obvious, 
for  the  prime  purpose  of  the  pupil  is  to  learn  English.  Besides,  in 
a  polyglot  group  of  pupils,  such  language  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  practically  impossible. 

The  essential  advantages  of  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
pupils  in  organizing  the  classes  may  be  secured  through  interpreters, 
utilizing,  for  instance,  the  services  of  steamship  agents,  private  bank- 
ers, and  the  like,  who  will  be  found  in  almost  every  immigrant  com- 
munity.   This  interpreter  service  should  by  all  means  be  provided 

for  in  some  way. 

CERTIFICATES. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  available  returns,  only  seven  cities 
have  an  effective  special  certificate  in  vogue  for  teachers  of  classes  of 
immigrants:  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Hoboken 
and  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Cincinnati  and  Middletown,  Ohio.  The  Roches- 
ter requirement  runs  thus: 

Must  be  graduates  of  the  normal  class  for  teachers  of  English  to  foreigncj^;  must  he 
high-school  graduates  at  least;  must  evince  an  aptitude  for  this  work;  must  be 
familiar  with  methods  and  textbooks. 

Buffalo,  Hoboken,  and  Trenton  require  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  of  the  pupils,  but  in  Buffalo,  at  least,  this  language  test 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Most  cities  in  California,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  15 
cities  outside  these  States,  demand  the  possession  of  the  regular 
teachers'  certificates.  Five  of  these' cities  are  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, while  the  others  are  scattered  through  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Virginia,  and 
Washington. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Teachers  are  appointed  in  various  ways,  almost  all  methods  being 
represented:  By  the  superintendent,  by  the  toard  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent  or  supervisor,  by  a  committee  of  the 
board,  by  the  principal,  by  the  director  of  evening  schools,  by  the 
supervisor  of  extension  work,  or  by  the  board  of  industrial  educa- 
tion (Wisconsin). 
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TRAINING. 

Little  definite  training  for  teachers  of  foreigners  is  yet  under  way, 
yet  the  problems  encountered  in  this  type  of  work  are  certainly  as 
different  from  those  involved  in  ordinary  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching  as  are  those  between  kindergartening  and  ordinary  teach- 
ing. For  the  year  1915-16  a  few  cities  report  special  training  courses. 
Manifestly,  if  such  courses  are  not  available,  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
to  impose  such  training  requirements  as  a  qualification  for  appoint- 
ment. Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Harris  Teachers' 
College,  St.  Louis,  are  offering  specific  courses  of  training  in  this  field. 
Wilmerding,  Pa.,  offers  a  course  of  training  for  its  teachers  and  insists 
that  the  teachers  of  foreigners  follow  it.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  a 
printed  course  of  study  for  evening  schools,  and  endeavors  by  frequent 
conferences  to  make  sure  that  it  is  scrupulously  followed.  Other 
cities  note  special  meetings  or  conferences  with  evening-school 
teachers:  Rockford  and  East  Chicago,  Ql.,  Franklin,  Mass.,  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  Hudson  Falls  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Milwaukee 
and  Superior,  Wis.*  Thirty-five  cities  report  lectures  on  immigrant 
education  problems,  but  even  these  reach  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  conmnmities  that  are  conducting  evening  schools  for  foreigners. 

SALARIES. 

In  the  main,  salaries  of  both  teachers  and  principals  in  the  evening 
schools  are  paid  on  the  evening  basis,  although  some  teachers  are 
paid  by  the  hour,  some  by  the  week,  some  by  the  month,  and  some 
by  the  year.  The  distribution  of  the  various  bases  upon  which 
teachers'  salaries  are  paid  in  the  354  places  reporting  on  this  point 
is  as  follows: 

Bagis  of  payment  of  teachers*  salaries. 

Towns  and  citiee  paying  by  the —  Nnmber. 

Hour  (or  period) 41 

Evening 271. 

Week 15 

Month 31 

Year 26 

Total 354 

Principals'  salaries  are  usually  paid  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
teachers',  although  in  14  cases  the  basis  is  different,  seven  of  these 
representing  the  principal's  salary  upon  a  monthly  basis  instead  of 
the  hourly  or  daily  basis  of  the  teachers';  five  representing  a  cor- 
responding change  to  the  yearly  basis;  and  two  a  change  from  the 
hourly  basis  prevailing  for  the  teachers  to  the  evening  basis.    These 

1  Council  Grove,  Kans.;  Westfleld,  Mass.;  Alpena,  Mich.;  Conneaut,  Ohio;  Burlington,  Vt. 
s  Bakeley  and  Oakland,  Cal.;  Bordaatown,  Ridgewood,  and  Tenafly,  N.  J.;  Ogden,  Utah. 
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few  differences  would  make  the  distribution  basis  for  the  principals' 
salaries  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  teachers'  given  just  before. 

Yearly  salaries  for  teachers  range  from  $80  in  the  case  of  Borden- 
town  and  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  to  $500  and  $700  in  Oakland,  Cal.  As 
in  the  case  of  day-school  salaries,  Calif  omia  heads  the  list,  although 
the  difference  is  not  quite  so  striking  as  these  figures  would  seem 
to  indicate  when  one  notes  that  the  evening-school  year  in  the  two 
New  Jersey  towns  is  only  64  nights  as  against  187  in  Oakland. 

The  33  monthly  salaries  range  from  the  Casino  Technical  Night 
School,  a  privately  controlled  school  in  East  Pittsburgh,  with  $15 
per  month  for  three  times  per  week  and  a  nine  months'  term,  and 
Roslyn,  Wash.,  %vith  three  times  per  week  and  a  four  months'  term, 
to  Tampa,  Fla.,  mth  $80  per  month  for  three  times  per  week  and  a 
six  months'  term,  and  Spring  Valley,  lU.,  with  $85  per  month  for 
six  times  per  week  and  a  ten  months'  term. 

Below  wiU  be  found  a  statement  in  tabular  form  of  the  salaries 
per  evening  of  teachers  and  principals  in  three  groups  of  cities,  ar- 
ranged according  to  population.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
apply  exact  statistical  treatment  to  these  data,  but  the  form  foimd 
herein  will  probably  be  more  useful  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
extremely  wide  variations  go  far  to  vitiate  the  value  of  the  averages, 
but  the  information  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  the  school 
authorities  of  a  given  community  to  estimate  roughly  the  extent 
to  wliich  the  salaries  in  their  community  conform  to  the  practice  in 
other  cities  of  the  same  general  class. 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  principals  according  to  population  groups.^ 


Population. 


TeachCTB'  salaries: 

A\erage 

Hange 

Most  frequent  salary 

Principals'  salari€s: 
Average 

Kange , 

Most  frequent  salary, 


Group  I. 
Over  100,000. 


12.20  (36  cities). 

SI  to  S3. 
S2.00  (10  cities). 

S3.64  (30  cities). 
S1.50  to  S5.50. 
SI.OO  (7  cities). 


Group  n. 
25,000  to  100,000. 


S1.03(Slcltles). 

SltoS3.50. 
S2.00  (25  cities). 

S3.17  (60  cities). 

S1.50  to  S8.00. 

S3.00  (17  cities). 


Group  III. 
10,000  to  25,000. 


S1.85(S2  cities). 

SI  to  S3.50. 
S2.00(26clUes). 

S2.70  (51  cities). 

S1.50  to  S5.00. 

12.00(16  cities). 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  evident  that  on  the  whole  there  is 
a  direct  relation  between  the  size  of  the  community  and  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  principals.  There  are,  however,  twice  as  many  cities 
in  Group  II  paying  $3  per  evening  or  more  as  there  are  in  Group  I. 
There  are  also  more  cities  in  Group  III  in  this  category  than  in 
Group  I.  In  some  respects  this  table  does  not  show  actual  maxi- 
mum amoimts.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  example,  a  city  of  the  second 
group,  pays  its  teachers  $3  or  $4  per  evening.  For  tabulating  pur- 
poses this  appears  as  $3.50.     Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  each  has  a 

1  statistics  in  Table  6  represent  in  some  instances  later  information. 
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maximum  principal's  salary  of  $7  per  evening,  but  they  pay  $4  and 
$3.50,  respectively,  as  a  minimum.  In  most  of  the  cities  there  seems 
to  be  a  fair  relation  between  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals. 
Gardner,  Mass.,  presents  the  most  striking  salary  difference,  paying 
its  teachers  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  evening  (appearing  in  the 
table  as  $1),  but  its  principal  $5  per  evening. 

NUMBER  OF  SESSIONS. 

Evening-school  terms  vary  widely  from  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  with 
20  sessions,  1  per  week,  to  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  with  187 
sessions,  5  per  week.  With  such  a  wide  range  and  so  much  varia- 
tion, averages  mean  little.  Some  of  the  more  significant  facts  will  be 
apparent  from  the  subjoined  table: 

Number  of  sessions  in  evening-school  term,  1914-15 — Range  of  sessions. 


Population. 


Group  I. 
Over  100,000. 


Group  IT. 
25,000  to  100,000. 


Group  ni. 
10,000  to  25,000. 


Cities  reporting 

Average  number  of  sessions. 

Cities  reporting 


43 
83 

[  Over  90  sessions,  0 
70-90  sessions,  24 

[Less  than  70  sessions,  10 


102 

79 

Over  90  sessions,  22 

60-9^}  sessions,  59 

Less  than  60  sessions,  21 


113 

69 

Over  80  sessions,  13 

40-80  sessions,  78 

Less  than  40  sessions,  22 


As  might  be  expected,  the  larger  cities  as  a  rule  have  the  longer 
evening-school  sessions,  but  certain  similarities  are  apparent  in  the 
returns  for  particular  States,  largely  due  to  the  operation  of  State 
laws.  In  California,  for  example,  the  session  varies  in  the  main 
between  140  and  187  evenings,  for  in  that  State  the  evening-school 
term  is  practically  coextensive  with  that  in  the  day  schools.  In 
Connecticut  the  number  is  almost  uniformly  75  sessions  per  year,  for 
that  is  in  pursuance  of  the  State  law  bearing  upon  the  subject.  New 
Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  upon  a  64-session  year  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  sharing  in  the  grant  for  evening  schools;  hence  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  in  that  State.  Massachusetts,  despite  its  advanced 
position  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance  for  illiterates 
beyond  the  compulsory  school  age,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  to 
provide  for  a  minimum  number  of  sessions.  As  a  result,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  Massachusetts  cities  are  below  the  average  of  their 
population  class,  as  indicated  in  the  table  just  above,  for  the  num- 
ber of  sessions  of  their  evening  schools. 

EVENINGS  PER  WEEK. 

The  number  of  sessions  per  week  varies  from  one  to  six,  with  three 
as  the  most  frequent  number.  Following  wiU  be  foimd  the  number 
of  cities  reporting  on  this  point,  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  sessions  per  week. 
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CUunfioation  ofcitiet  according  to  number  of  evening-ichool  iCMsiont  per  week. 

Cities  having  evening  school —  GitiM. 

One  night  per  week 5 

Two  nights  per  week 54 

Three  nights  per  week 175 

Four  nights  per  week 102 

Five  nighta  per  week 38 

Six  nights  per  week *  2 

Total... 376 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  frequency  of  evening- 
school  sessions  per  week  approximates  the  curve  of  normal  distribu- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  size  of  city  has  relatively  little 
efiFect  on  this  feature. 

SESSION  NIGHTS. 

Monday  is  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  night  for  evening-school 
sessions.  Of  376  cities  reporting  on  this  point,  335  have  evening 
school  on  Monday.  Most  of  the  possible  evening  combinations  are 
found  in  the  retiims.  The  most  frequent  combination  is  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  found  in  86  cities,  closely  followed  by  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  which  occurs  in  80  cities.  Below 
will  be  found  all  the  combinations  chosen  by  18  or  more  cities,  with 
the  number  of  cities  choosing  each  combination: 

Evening  comhinatums,  with  number  of  cities  adopting  each. 

Cities. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 86 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 80 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 44 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 38 

Tuesday,  Thursday 23 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 20 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 18 

Scattering 07 

ToUl 376 

HOURS  OP  SESSIONS. 

Evening-school  sessions  are  held  at  various  times,  almost  any 
combination  of  hours  being  obtainable  from  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  half  past  10.  One  community,  Ely,  Minn.,  which  runs  its 
evening  schools  in  shifts  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mine 
workers,  has  one  group  from  4  to  6  in  the  afternoon  and  the  other 
from  7  to  9  in  the  evening.  From  7.30  to  9.30  is  the  commonest  hour, 
146  (out  of  428  commimities  reporting  on  this  point)  having  evening- 

1  Chillioothe,  Ohio,  and  Spring  Valley ,  HI.    In  neither  case  does  any  individual  have  six  niglits  of  ▼ork. 

In  Spring  Valley  it  is  either  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  or  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  In 
ChilUoothe  each  pupil  has  from  one  to  three  nights  per  week  aoooxxUng  to  subjects  elected.  In  this  latter 
city  there  is  a  relatively  small  alien  population. 
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school  sessions  at  that  period.  This  is  closely  followed  by  the  7  to  9 
period,  which  is  foiind  in' 122  cities  and  towns,  and  the  7.30  to  9 
period,  in  58  commxinities. 

Whatever  the  time  of  meeting  may  be,  the  two-hour  session  is  very 
common,  323  out  of  428  reporting  it.  If  the  74  cities  having  a  session 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  are  eliminated  from  the  others,  the  residue 
scattered  all  along  between  one  and  four  hoxirs  is  practically  negligible. 
Three  communities  report  one-hour  sessions,  and  one.  Spring  VaUey, 
in.,  reports  a  four-hour  session. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS. 

A  few  cities  report  summer  sessions  for  aUens:  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Saginaw  (west  side),  Mich.;  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Akron,  Ohio  (Y.  M.  C.  A.);  Cokeburg,  Pa.  (Ellsworth  Collieries  Co.). 

In  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  this  was  a  day  session,  opening  in  July  and 
closing  in  August.  Oakland  ran  its  classes  in  the  evening  from  June 
6  to  July  28.  This  gives  Oakland  practically  52  weeks  of  evening 
school,  for  the  summer  session  bridged  the  gap  between  the  close  of 
the  regular  evening-school  session,  June  2,  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  school  year  on  July  29. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  likewise  reports  a  day  session  for  aUens  begin- 
ning July  6  and  continuing  for  six  weeks.  Akron,  Ohio,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  its  smnmer  school  for  aliens,  also  roimds  out  a  52-week  year  for 
evening  work,  with  four  sessions  per  week.  In  Cokeburg,  Pa.,  the 
evening  classes  during  the  summer  were  classes  in  sewing  for  married 
foreign  women. 

Lack  of  funds  prevented  New  York  City  from  conducting  its  even- 
ing classes  in  English  for  foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1915.  These 
classes  had  been  very  successful  in  1913-14,  the  attendance  record 
in  that  year  having  been  83.6  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  71.7  per  cent 
for  the  regular  winter  session.  ^ 

Suiomer  sessions  for  foreigners  seem  especially  desirable,  for  the 
summer  months  are  the  period  of  greatest  immigration.  With  the 
short  evening-school  term  (frequently  closing  in  March  or  even 
earlier),  the  first  weeks  of  the  foreigner's  sojourn  in  the  new  land 
pass  by,  and  a  certain  tactical  advantage  is  lost.  Before  fall,  the 
novelty  has  worn  off,  the  early  enthusiasm  has  been  spent,  language 
adjustments  have  been  made,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring  before 
the  foreigner  the  necessity  of  getting  into  touch  with  our  language 
and  our  institutions. 

OTHER  SESSIONS. 

Racine,  Wis.,  reports  a  continuation  school  in  the  afternoons 
during  the  regular  school  year,  which  was  attended  by  unemployed 
and  night  workers.     Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  conducted  a  special  day  session 
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for  alienS;  which  was  held  during  the  regular  day-school  hours  in 
the  high-school  building.  This  class  was  composed  of  a  number 
of  foreigners  over  the  age  of  20  and  up  to  50,  who  were  not  working 
and  who  were  glad  to  seize  this  opportimity  of  furthering  their  knowl- 
edge of  EngUsh.  The  class  continued  during  a  dull  industrial  period 
(Feb.  1  to  Apr.  1)  as  an  o&hoot  of  the  regular  evening  classes. 

PUBUCITY  METHODS. 

Evening-echool  authorities,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  do  not 
yet  seem  aUve  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  their  schools  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  whom  they  ought  to  reach.  Too  frequently 
a  hit-or-miss  plan  is  followed,  if  indeed  pubUcity  is  not  neglected 
altogether.  ''We  only  advertise  through  the  pubhc  press,"  which 
fairly  typifies  the  attitude  characteristic  of  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant immigration  States,  is  unfortimately  more  than  many  a 
community  attempts  to  do.  Evening  classes  for  foreigners  are  chiefly 
intended  to  teach  EngUsh,  yet  too  frequently  the  only  notices  of  such 
classes  are  pubUshed  -exclusively  in  EngUsh.  What  is  the  chance 
that  the  non-English-speaking  foreigner  wiU  profit  by  such  a  notice, 
whether  on  buUetin  board  or  in  the  pubUc  press?  Where  no  foreign- 
language  paper  is  issued  in  the  town,  it  is  possible  to  have  notices  in 
the  foreign  tongues  inserted  in  the  American  newspaper  (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.).     Too  Uttle  use  is  made  of  the  foreign-language  press. 

Many  cities  and  towns  report  that  they  are  using  posters  in  the 
foreign  language  to  advertise  their  schools.  From  internal  evi- 
dence, it  is  apparent  that  most  of  these  places  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
"America  First,''  poster  which  was  sent  out  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fall  of  1915  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  few  communities, 
however,  note  the  use  of  such  foreign-language  posters  before  this 
present  year  (notably  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.).  Posters  are  placed  in  ''stores,  meat 
markets,' pool  rooms,  saloons,  and  factories'^  (Madison,  Wis.),  on 
electric-Ught  poles  (Milwaukee,  Wis.),  and  in  street  cars  (Jackson, 
Mich.). 

Cooperating  committees  of  foreigners  are  called  upon  in  a  few 
instances  to  encourage  evening-school  attendance,  but  this  means  of 
pubUcity  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  neglected.  Neighborhood 
centers  in  pubUc  school  buildings  are  surprisingly  few.  One  super- 
intendent, who  fortunately  is  not  typical,  expresses  himself  very  for- 
cibly on  this  point:  ''We  do  not  encourage  foreigners'  societies  to 
meet  in  school  buildings.  Our  school  buildings  are  for  Americans 
only." 

Children  in  the  pubUc  schools  are  frequently  used  as  messengers 
to  carry  invitations  to  parents  and  other  adult  members  of  their 
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households,  Oiicago  haying  distributed  400,000  handbills  by  this 
means  in  1914-15.  Church  cooperation  is  utilized  to  some  extent. 
In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  instance: 

AimoiiDicemeiits  are  made  in  all  the  churches  and  Sunday  Bchools,  being  e^>ecially 
emphasized  in  Catholic  churches  by  request  of  the  bishop.  Announcements  are  also 
made  in  day  public  and  parochial  schools.  Circular  letters  are  sent  to  employers, 
labor  organizations,  foreigners'  clubs  and  societies,  and  civic  clubs. 

In  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  ''notices  are  put  in  all  the  pay  rolls  in  the  city.'' 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  employs  a  home  visitor,  while  certain  Pennsylvania 
towns  (Cokeburg,  East  Pittsburgh,  and  Ford  City)  have  a  personal 
house-to-house  canvass  made  by  visitors  who  speak  the  language 
of  the  foreigners. 

So  far  as  is  known  seven  cities  and  towns  in  the  country  (Boston 
and  Waltham,  Mass.,  Providence  and  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  Manitowoc, 
Superior,  and  Two  Rivers,  Wis.)  utiUze  the  moving-picture  theaters 
to  show  shdes  annoimcing  their  evening  schools. 

In  Boston — 

posters  are  placed  on  the  dashboards  of  electric  cats.  Motion-picture  establishments 
announce  the  opening  of  evening  schools,  local  and  foreign  newspapers  are  used  in 
gaining  ptiblicity,  individual  principals  circulate  notices  and  handbills  printed  in 
the  various  languages,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  existing 
agencies  that  are  interested  in  the  training  of  immigrants  for  citizenship. 

The  extensive  and  successful  publicity  campaigns  carried  on  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  significant  of  what  can  be 
done. 

Detroit  is  a  typical  immigration  city.  Attracted  by  the  lure  of 
heavy  demands  for  labor  and  good  wages,  foreign  workmen  had 
flocked  there  by  the  scores  of  thousands.  Business  men  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  need  for  Americanizing  these  people,  and  they 
wisely  turned  to  the  evening  schools  as  the  means  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose.  Backed  by  the  chamber  of  commjerce,  a  city-wide 
campaign  was  opened,  with  cooperation  of  aU  available  forces  as  the 
watchword.  Employers  of  labor,  churches,  priests  and  pastors, 
municipal  departments,  social  and  philanthropic  organizations,  em- 
ployment agencies,  clubs,  neighboring  educational  authorities,  inter- 
ested individuals,  the  foreign-language  and  the  English  press,  all 
pulled  together.  As  a  first  result,  an  increase  of  153  per  cent  in  the 
registration  of  evening  schools  was  reported.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  campaign.  Such 
initial  success,  however,  is  a  harbinger  of  greater  effectiveness  for  the 
future.* 

1 « Americanizing  a  City/'  a  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  general  distribution, 
oontalns  an  account  of  tbe  Detroit  campaign. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  NATURALIZATION  AUTHORITIES. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  urging  the  schools  to  greater 
efforts  in  reaching  applicants  for  naturalization  and  in  gathering 
them  into  the  evening  school.  A  few  places  send  the  regular  truant 
officer,  armed  with  the  Government  blanks,  to  the  homes  of  appli- 
cants for  naturalization.  These  applicants  are  thus  urged  through 
personal  solicitation  to  attend  the  night  school.  Ninety  days,  how- 
ever, is  far  too  short  a  time  to  accomplish  much  with  either  Eiiglish 
or  citizenship  instruction.  Some  means  must  be  devised  of  catching 
these  prospective  citizens  earlier.  School  authorities  are  certainly 
derelict  in  looking  up  even  these  applicants  for  citizenship.  Only 
213  cities  out  of  438  reporting  on  this  point  make  any  definite  effort 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  applicants  for  naturalization,  and  these 
returns  cover  practically  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  coimtry  which 
have  evening  schools  for  foreigners.  Some  (132)  state  definitely  that 
they  do  nothing  along  this  line,  while  the  others  (93)  fail  to  report. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  they,  too,  are  doing  nothing. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  about  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the  naturalization  courts  and  the  schools, 
results  are  stiQ  far  from  satisfactory.  Fewer  than  20  per* cent  of 
these  438  cities  report  any  recognition  accorded  English  and  civics 
classes  by  naturalization  clerks.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  naturalization  clerks  in 
recognizing  school  work  is  somewhat  striking.  Some  confess  frankly 
that  they  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  while  others  disregard 
the  question,  the  inference  naturally  being  that  they  are  not  in  touch 
with  this  court  procedure. 

Los  Angeles,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a  unique  cooperation 
with  the  naturalization  courts.  Every  applicant  who  attends  a 
citizenship  class  and  meets  a  certain  scholastic  standard  is  given  a 
certificate  which  is  recognized  by  the  naturalization  court.  Period- 
ically a  formal  welcome  is  given  to  the  new  citizens  under  the  auspices 
of  the  courts,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  education  and 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations.  With  the  judge  of  the  court  as 
presiding  officer,  each  naturalization  applicant  is  called  up  indi- 
vidually and  is  publicly  awarded  his  certificate  of  citizenship. 

There  is  need,  however,  for  wider  cooperation  between  the  courts 
of  naturalization  and  the  schools,  for  the  schools  can  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  court  officials  if  an  effective  plan  of  cooperation  can 
only  be  evolved. 

The  citizenship  reception  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1916,  at  which  the 
newly  naturalized  citizens  were  addressed  by  President  Wilson,  is 
stiU  fresh  in  people's  minds.  Other  cities  have  likewise  done  their 
part  in  holding  similar  gatherings  to  welcome  the  new  citizens,  and 
in  giving  them  some  realization  of  the  solemnity  of  the  step  they  are 
taking. 
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Table  1. — Fcrcign-bom  white  population^  by  States^  with  per  cent  of  total  white  popu- 

lationy  census  of  1910. 


states. 


United  States 

New  York 

Pezmsylvania 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Caiifomla 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

Iowa 

Washington 

Texas 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island 

Nebraska 

Tnf^^aTlft. 

North  Dakota.... 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Mahie 

Maryland 

Oregon 


Number. 

Percent. 

13,345,545 

16.3 

2,729,272 

30.4 

1,436,719 

19.3 

1,202,560 

21.8 

1,061,050 

31.6 

658,188 

26.9 

597,245 

12.8 

•  595,524 

21.4 

513,010 

26.4 

517,250 

22.9 

512,569 

22.1 

328,759 

29.9 

273,484 

12.4 

251,197 

21.7 

239,984 

7.5 

228,896 

7.3 

178,026 

33.4 

175,865 

14.9 

159,322 

6.0 

156,158 

27.4 

155,190 

8.3 

126,851 

16.2 

110, 133 

14.9 

101, 174 

9.8 

103,001 

15.7 

South  Dakota 

New  Hampshire 

Montana 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Louisiana 

Vermont 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Wyoming 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. 

New  Mexico 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Nevada , 

Delaware , 

Arkansas 

Georgia , 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 


Number.  I  Per  cent. 


100,628 

17.8 

96,558 

22.5 

91,644 

25.4 

63,393 

17.3 

57,072 

4.9 

61,782 

6.5 

49,861 

14.1 

46,824 

27.3 

40,427 

12.7 

40,084 

2.8 

40,063 

2.0 

33,842 

7.6 

27,118 

19.3 

26,628 

1.9 

24,361 

10.3 

221,654 

7.4 

18,966 

1.6 

18,459 

1.1 

17,999 

24.2 

17,420 

10.2 

16,909 

1.6 

15,072 

1.1 

9,389 

1.2 

6,064 

.9 

5,942 

.4 

Table  2. — Illiteracy  among  foreign-bom  whites ,  with  per  cent  of  total  foreign-bom  white 

population,  census  of  1910. 

[Figures  for  10  years  of  age  and  over.] 


States. 


United  States 

NewYork 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Ohio 

Michigan 

California 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Khode  Island 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire.. 
WeBtVirgmia.'... 
Nebraska 


Number. 


1,660,361 


362,066 
279,668 
120,412 
117,571 
93,551 
67,295. 
66,887 
54,113 
60,292 
49,202 
43,662 
40,627 
29,781 
25,689 
22,631 
18,300 
16,894 
14,394 
13,897 
13, 787 
13,768 
13,485 
13,075 
12,264 


Per  cent. 


12.7 


13.7 
20.1 
12.7 
10.1 
14.7 
30.0 
11.6 

9.3 
10.0 
15.4 

8.7 

7.6 
17.3 

9.2 
10.1 
11.7 

6.3 
13.7 
11.3 
10.5 
31.5 
14.6 
23.9 

7.1 


States. 


Louisiana 

Maryland 

Washington 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Vermont 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Florida 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Alabama 

District  of  Columbia 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Mississippi , 

Nevada 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Number. 


12,086 

12,047 

11,233 

9,474 

8,446 

6,680 

6,239 

Q,120 

4,896 

3,828 

3,636 

3,390 

3,359 

3,300 

2,742 

2,548 

2,063 

1,944 

1,488 

1,466 

f,364 

1,344 

875 

477 

399 


Percent. 


24.0 

11.9 

4.8 

6.3 

9.4 

31.0 

13.1 

6.1 

6.0 

9.8 

6.9 

10.5 

19.8 

8.3 

6.9 

9.7 

11.3 

8.2 

8.3 

8.9 

16.1 

7.6 

6.0 

8.3 

6.8 
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Table  3. — Inability  to  speak  English  among  foreign-horn  whites,  with  per  cent  of  total 
foreign-hom  white  population,  centos  of  1910. 

[Figures  for  10  years  of  age  and  over.] 


States. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


States. 


Number. 


Percent. 


United  States. 


NewYork 

Pennsylvania 

lUinols 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

California , 

Connecticut 

Indiana , 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Rhode  Island 

North  Dakota.... 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

West  Virginia. . . 
New  Hampshire. . 

Washington , 

Arizona 

Colorado 


2,953,011 


597^012 

466,  S25 

266,557 

17L,014 

163,722 

153,861 

125,765 

120,665 

102,286 

89,850 

74,706 

64,201 

40,731 

37, 747 

37,169 

36,961 

33, 491 

29,519 

28,358 

27,461 

26,783 

2."),  .MS 

25,072 

22,610 


22.8 


22.7 
33.6 
22.8 
16.8 
28.3 
24.2 
56.0 
34.0 
17.6 
16.8 
14.8 
20.1 
26.2 
16.9 
18.8 
21.5 
22.3 
17.1 
21.5 
60.3 
28.8 
10.9 
67.3 
18.4 


Maine 

South  DakoU 

Maryland 

Flonda 

Montana 

Oregon 

New  Mexico 

Louisiana 

Vermont 

Utah 

Oklahoma 

Wyoming 

Idaho 

Delaware 

Virginia , 

Kentucky 

Ne\iida 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Missis<!ippi , 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


19,589 

18,486 

17,544 

U,049 

13,718 

13,531 

11,776 

11,647 

8,342 

8,129 

7,976 

5,970 

6,805 

4,824 

8,98S 

8,816 

8,557 

8,028 

2,741 

1,648 

1,491 

1,349 

953 

779 

447 


18.6 
18.8 
17.4 
43.7 
15.3 
18.4 
66.5 
22.9 
17.6 
13.1 
20l4 
22.6 
14.7 
28.5 
15.5 

9.6 
20.0 
16.6 
16.7 

9.2 
16.  S 

5.7 

6.5 
13.6 

7.6 


Table  4. — School  attendance  among  foreignrbom  whites,  by  age  groups,  census  1910, 


States. 


United  States. 

NewYork 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Illhiois 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Michigan 

California 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

Washington 

North  DakoU 

MiflBOuri 

Maine 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

New  JIampshire 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Arizona 

Montana 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia 

New  Mexico 

Idaho 

Alabama 


Total 
number. 


651,506 


187,034 

09,257 

57,499 

50,451 

35,001 

2^,412 

25  281 

19,203 

17,563 

17,469 

15,889 

10,285 

10,176 

9,672 

9,494 

7,834 

7,165 

6,755 

5,927 

5,528 

5,602 

5,210 

5,015 

4.538 

3,ft44 

3,416 

3.380 

2,783 

2,716 

2,520 

2.2.'i9 

1,838 

1.718 

1,5,^4 

1.334 

1,195 

1.166 

1,128 


10  years  of 

age  and 

OTor. 


446,745 


15  years  of 
age  and 
over. 


138,258 


181,541 

45,640 

40,404 

32,402 

23,016 

16,987 

17,374 

13,406 

11,536 

12,574 

10,397 

7,183 

7,714 

6,883 

7,328 

5,123 

4,871 

4,573 

4,090 

3,780 

8,827 

3,865 

3,323 

3,168 

2,766 

2,407 

2,248 

1,886 

1.906 

1,796 

1,448 

1,202 

1,201 

1,152 

938 

886 

772 

819 

022 


43,492 
10,804 
14,117 
0,153 
6,036 
4,342 
5,328 
4,716 
8,117 

2|934 
1,746 
2,200 

2;  563 

1,542 

1,409 

1,786 

1,261 

1,419 

926 

1,172 

1,021 

1,066 

1,105 

920 

664 

423 

697 

629 

860 

346 

876 

424 

814 

897 

243 

323 

187 


21  years  ol 

age  and 

over. 


35,614 


9,603 

2,894 

2,976 

3,463 

1,766 

1,184 

1,357 

1  146 

690 

1.640 

1,039 

479 

413 

564 

535 

567 

240 

671 

305 

509 

150 

537 

439 

288 

300 

242 

70 

37 

161 

182 

80 

91 

84 

101 

78 

161 

26 

81 
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Tablb  4. — Sdiaol  aUendance  arnong  fweignrhiyrn  whitea,  hy  age  groups^  census  1910 — - 

Continued. 


States. 


Total 
number. 


10  years  of 

age  and 
over. 


15  jrears  of 

age  and 

over. 


21  years  of 

age  and 

over. 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Wyoming 

Georgia 

Delaware 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 

Nevada 

South  Carolina. 


896 
839 
848 
721 
627 
539 
371 
302 
283 
222 


631 
622 
538 
536 
417 
392 
265 
232 
197 
163 


274 


166 
206 


15^ 
98 


64 


121 
51 
47 
55 
28 
43 
26 
18 
24 
13 


Table  5. — Foreiqn-bom  whites:  Number  unable  to  speak  Unalish,  illiterate,  and  attend- 
ing school  J  by  age  groups  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  j  census  1910, 


Age  limits. 


Unable 
to  speak 
En^iah. 


Illiterate. 


Attending 
school. 


10  yeare  and  over 
15  years  and  over 
21  years  and  over 


2,953,011 
2,896,606 
2,565,612 


1,650,361 
1,667,677 
1,546,536 


446,745 
138,253 
85,614 


The  large  majority  of  those  unable  to  speak  English  and  the  illit- 
erate are  found  in  the  "  over  21  years  of  hge  "  group.  The  number  in 
the  same  group  attending  school  is  almost  insignificant. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  August  21^  1916. 
Sir:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  the  survey  of  State  higher 
educational  institutions  of  Iowa,  made  under  my  direction  for  the 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  by  the  following  committee  ap- 
pointed by  me  for  that  purpose : 

Dr.  James  R.  AngeU,  dean  of  the  faculties  of  Uberal  arts,  literature,  and 

science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the 

University  of  Illinois. 
Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  formerly  director  of  the  New  Yorlt  State  College  of 

Agriculture. 
Dr.  HoUis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  of  Miami  University. 
Mrs,  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education.  Bureau  of  Education 

(chairman). 

This  report  and  the  conclusions  in  the  form  of  constructive  recom- 
menxiations  were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
survey  committee  and  approved  by  me. 

The  publication  of  this  and  reports  of  somewhat  similar  surveys 
made  by  this  bureau  should  tend  toward  the  establishment  of 
more  definite  standards  in  the  various  fields  of  education  and  the 
formation  of  certain  national  policies  which  may  gradually  be 
adopted,  always  of  course  with  necessary  local  modifications, 
throughout  the  country. 
EespeCtfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxtox, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1915,  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  requested  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  three  State  higher 
institutions  under  the  board^s  control.  The  invitation  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  addition  to  rehearsing  the  recent  history 
of  the  Iowa  State  institutions  and  suggesting  the  matters  on  which 
advice  was  desired,  stated  specifically : 

That  the  State  hoard  of  education  has  no  desire  to  reopen  the  coordination 
question  in  the  sense  of  comhining  the  colleges  of  engineering  and  home 
economics  as  organized  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  or  the  abandonment  of  the  college 
courses  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  but  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  would  like  to  know  whether  it  would  be  possible,  without  resorting 
to  such  radical  action  as  mentioned  above,  to  reduce  duplications. 

It  was  the  board's  expectation  that  the  necessary  examination  of 
the  institutions  and  study  of  their  needs  might  be  made  during 
the  academic  year  1914-15. 

The  importance  of  the  task,  together  with  other  engagements  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  subordinates,  made  it  seem 
unwise  to  undertake  the  enterprise  within  the  period  contemplated 
by  the  board.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  was  convinced  that 
such  an  investigation  should  be  made  with  due  deliberation.  He  ac- 
cordingly informed  the  board  of  his  inability  to  assume  the  direction 
of  it  until  the  following  autumn. 

On  May  15,  1915,  a  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  Des  Moines, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Dean 
K.  C.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  special  collaborator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  At  this  meeting  formal  sanction  for 
the  survey  of  the  three  State  institutions  was  voted  by  the  board 
and  a  memorandum  furnished  of  the  questions  upon  which  infor- 
mation and  counsel  were  especially  desired.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed : 

Be  it  reaolvedr  That  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  hereby  requests 
Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  under  this  board,  said  survey  to  be  made  according 
to   the  plans  suggested  by  the  commissioner,  who  is  hereby   authorized   to 
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employ  such  assistance  as  he  deems  necessary,  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
such  assistants  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioner  and  the  board ;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Educa* 
tion  and  the  finance  conmiittee  be  authorized  to  represent  the  board  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  survey;  and  that  the  commissioner  be  requested  to  mafte 
a  report  of  said  survey,  to  the  State  board  of  education,  not  U^tet  than 
March  Ist,  1916. 

In  its  memorandum  to  the  commissioner,  the  board  rex^uested  that 
inquiry  be  made  into  the  following  matters: 

L  The  duplication  in  courses  in  education  and  psychology  between 
the  State  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture  und  mechanic  arts. 

2p  The  extent  to  which  courses  in  liberal  arts  are  offered  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

3.  The  advisability  of  giving  courses  in  journalism  at  the  State 
college  txf  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  school  of  journalism,  with  a  recommendation  as  to 
its  location. 

4.  The  status  of  graduate  work  at  each  of  the  three  State  institu- 
tions, with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  the  investigators  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  preventing  duplication  in  this  department. 

5.  The  feasibility  of  consolidating  the  extension  work  of  the 
three  State-supported  institutions. 

6.  The  adequacy  of  the  buildings,  and  the  economy  exercised  in 
their  use,  at  the  State  university,  the  State  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  State  teachers  college.  Specifically  the 
opinion  of  the  investigators  was  requested  as  to  whether  a  general 
library  and  auditorium,  or  a  botany  and  geology  building,  should 
be  provided  at  the  State  university  within  the  next  biennium. 

7.  The  best  avenues  of  expansion  of  the  State  university  and  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  advisability  of  adding  new  colleges  or  departments  to 
meet  present  or  future  educational  needs  of  the  State.  The  investi- 
gators were  asked  especially  for  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  college  of  commerce. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  believed  that  such  an  inquiry 
could  best  be  undertaken  by  a  group  of  persons  whose  training  and 
experience  would  fit  them  to  deal  with  general  administrative  prob- 
lems in  higher  education  in  a  constructive  way,  and  who  as  individ- 
uals might  respectively  bring  special  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
definite  questions  raised  in  the  board's  memorandum.  He  therefore 
appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the 
following  persons  to  act  as  a  survey  commission : 

Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  dean  of  the  faculties  of  liberal  arts,  literature,  and 
science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Kendrlc  C.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 
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Dr.  liberty  H.  Bailey,  formerly  director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 

Agriculture. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia   (consulting 

member). 
Dr.  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  of  Miami  University. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education.  Bureau  of  Education 

(chairman). 

The  commission  was  organized  in  July.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  certain  of  its  members  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  printed  material  bearing  upon  the  Iowa  situation.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  furnished  summaries  of  various  documents 
and  statistical  compilations,  which  were  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission. 

The  commission  met  on  the  6th  of  October  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  and  outlined  the  plan  of 
the  survey.  In  addition  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  board  of 
education  in  the  memorandum  already  mentioned,  it  was  determined 
to  study  with  some  care  certain  phases  of  administrative  efficiency, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  amount  of  teaching  carried  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  size  of  classes,  the  standards  of  admission  and 
promotion  in  the  three  institutions  and  their  enforcement,  and  the 
machinery  of  general  administration.  Sanction  for  this  extension 
of  the  field  of  the  inquiry  was  found  in  the  statement  presented 
by  the  board  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  connection 
with  its  original  invitation  to  him  (mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  introduction)  to  undertake  the  survey.  As  essential 
to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  present  status  and  future  development 
of  the  State-supported  institutions,  the  commisdon  decided  to  con- 
sider the  whole  field  of  higher  education  in  Iowa.  The  several  topics 
to  be  studied  were  apportioned  to  subcommittees  of  the  commission, 
the  appointments  to  these  subcommittees  being  based  upon  what  was 
felt  to  be  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  each  member  of  the  conmiission 
developed  through  previous  administrative  or  teaching  experience. 

Before  proceeding  to  study  the  institutions  on  the  ground,  the 
commissiod  issued  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  detailed  in- 
quiries to  the  presidents,  registrars,  deans,  and  directors  of  the  de- 
partments having  to  do  with  the  questions  under  investigation. 
The  material  thus  collected  was  summarized  in  part  at  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  in  part  at  the  offices  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  are  not  connected  with  the  bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  also  prepared  a  letter  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  educational  needs  of  the  State,  which,  through  the  co- 
.  operation  of  the  State  board  of  education,  was  sent  to  presidents 
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of  chambers  of  commerce,  heads  of  granges,  newspaper  editors, 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  certain  other  citizens  of  distinction. 
One  himdred  and  forty-one  replies  were  received.  The  text  of  the 
letter  follows: 

Department  or  the  Intebiob, 

BxTBEAU  OF  Education, 
Washington,  October  18, 1915. 

Mt  Deas  Sn:  At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Bdncatlon  the 
United  States  Ck>iiimlS8ioner  of  Education  has  appointed  a  survey  commission 
to  malse  a  report  upon  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  three  State-supported 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  commission  to  learn  from  represen- 
tative citizens  and  from  influential  organizations  the  opinion  of  the  State 
regarding  the  efl3ciency  of  organization  and  management  of  these  institutions, 
the  wisdom  of  their  educational  policies,  the  possible  avenues  of  waste  tlirough 
unnecessary  duplication,  and  the  most  profitable  lines  for  their  future  de- 
velopment. I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  aslcing  you  to  address  to  me,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commission,  a  brief  statement  which  will  cover  the  following 
points: 

1.  In  your  Judgment  is  each  of  the  three  higher  institutions  occupying  fully 
and  exclusively  the  sphere  which  properly  belongs  to  it? 

2.  Are  there  general  defects  in  policy  or  management  of  any  one  of  the 
institutions  which  have  prevented  its  proper  development  or  disturbed  the 
balance  which  would  prevail  between  three  State  schools  founded  for  three 
distinct  purposes? 

3.  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  to  maintain  the  State  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  a  sound  and  generous  basis,  providing  from  time  to  time  for 
their  physical  expansion  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  higher 
education  and  with  the  possible  growth  of  the  State? 

4.  Would  you  suggest  any  new  activities,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  State  which  any  one  of  the  institutions  should  take  up? 

5.  In  your  opinion  what  occupations  and  Industries  promise  to  be  most  im- 
portant to  Iowa  in  the  near  future?  Is  there  already  ample  provision  for 
training  in  these  lines;  or  should  the  State-supported  higher  institutions  give 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  training  in  some  of  them? 

The  commission  desires  the  frankest  expression  of  opinion  on  these  sub- 
jects and  on  any  others  that  you  may  care  to  discuss.  Your  communication 
will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

May  I  urge  you  to  reply  in  the  inclosed  penalty  envelope  not  later  than 
November  1st 

Sincerely,  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner, 

In  issuing  the  letter  the  commission  had  two  ends  in  view.  First, 
it  desired  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  leading  citizens  of  the  State 
toward  the  State's  higher  institutions,  to  construct  for  itself  the 
atmospheric  setting  of  these  institutions.  Second,  it  wished  to  secure 
the  opinion  of  those  citizens  of  Iowa  best  informed  and  best  qualified 
to  speak  concerning  the  probable  future  development  of  tiie  State 
and  the  new  or  enlarged  educational  facilities  which  this  develop- 
ment might  demand.  Both  of  these  purposes  were  achieved.  Most 
of  the  replies  were  conscientiously  prepared.    Taken  together,  they 
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have  not  only  cast  much  light  on  the  whole  higher  educational 
situation,  but  they  have  revealed  in  a  striking  way  the  spirit  of  the 
State.    A  few  of  the  replies  are  truly  notable  documents. 

The  period  from  November  8th  to  November  19th  was  devoted  by 
the  commission  to  visiting  the  institutions.  President  Godfrey  was 
represented  in  this  part  of  the  work  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Murray,  of  Drexel 
Institute.  The  commission  spent  four  days  at  Iowa  City,  two  at 
Cedar  Falls,  and  five  at  Ames.  The  procedure  during  these  visits 
was  in  brief  as  follows : 

After  a  preliminary  view  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  separated  and  individually  or  in  groups  of 
two  interviewed  the  principal  officers  of  each  institution,  including 
as  many  heads  of  departments  as  possible.  Certain  of  the  members 
examined  with  care  the  educational  and  financial  records  and  all 
documents  relating  to  the  use  of  buildings.  At  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  it  held  hear- 
ings attended  by  the  presidents,  deans,  and  certain  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  these  institutions.  At  the  State  teachers  college  it  held  a 
hearing  attended  by  the  president  and  the  head  of  the  department  of 
education,  who  is  also  the  director  of  study-center  work.  A  steno- 
graphic report  of  each  of  these  hearings  was  made  and  a  copy  given 
to  the  president  of  the  institution  concerned. 

On  the  17th  of  November  the  commission  had  an  audience  with 
Gov.  Clarke,  discussing  with  him  the  more  important  features  of 
the  educational  situation.  Subsequently  the  members  called  upon 
Supt.  Deyoe  and  obtained  from  him  a  statement  of  the  relations 
between  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  commission  met  with  the  State  board 
of  education  in  Des  Moines  and  discussed  certain  of  its  observations 
and  the  scope  of  its  report.  The  members  pointed  out  to  the  board 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  commission  should  be  allowed  to  exceed 
the  definite  limits  originally  laid  down  and  to  take  up  in  its  report 
other  matters  than  those  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  presented 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  May.  While  this  memorandum 
had  served  thus  far  as  a  guide  for  the  commission's  inquiries  and 
deliberations,  nevertheless  other  issues'  had  constantly  obtruded 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  commission — ^issues  which  the 
members  had  come  to  believe  were  fundamental  to  the  situation,  and 
which  should  be  taken  into  account,  if  the  report  were  to  have  any 
value.  The  l>oard  was  convinced  by  the  discussion  that,  to  render 
the  best  service,  the  commission  should  be  free  to  treat  any  parts  of 
the  educational  situation  in  Iowa  that  might  be  necessary. 
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In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  the  commission  has  ven- 
tured upon  a  general  consideration  of  the  question  of  duplication. 
It  was  felt  that  recommendations  could  not  consistently  be  made 
regarding  the  prevention  of  duplication  in  certain  specified  lines, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  graduate  work,  without  account  being 
taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  whole  extensive  area  of  duplicati<m. 
The  effort  has  been  to  show  that  almost  all  cases  of  duplication  are 
symptoms  of  the  same  organic  defect,  and  that  these  symptoms  can 
not  be  permanently  remedied  by  a  series  of  small,  palliative  measures, 
but  only  by  action  designed  to  remove  the  defect  itself.  Certain 
principles  are  proposed  which  it  is  believed  will,  if  applied,  achieve 
the  desired  result  The  commission  is  desirous  of  having  the  fact 
distinctly  understood,  however,  that  this  wider  discussion  is  under- 
taken wholly  on  the  commission's  own  initiative,  and  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  board  to  the  embodiment  of  it  in  the  report  was  obtained 
only  after  the  commission's  investigations  were  practically  finished. 
This  statement  is  made  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  board  in  the 
matter  may  not  be  misconstrued. 

The  commission  has  not  attempted  to  go  into  past  instituticmal 
difficulties  or  to  investigate  questions  of  legality.  The  members  have 
considered  it  tiieir  duty  to  judge  educational  conditions  as  they 
found  them,  to  determine  the  status  of  each  institution  as  now  de- 
veloped, and  to  recommend  policies  and  administrative  readjustments 
which  they  believe  to  be  right  in  principle,  which  have  the  sanction 
of  practice  in  other  progressive  States,  and  which  the  commission 
thinks  will  solve  Iowa's  most  vexed  educational  difficulties. 

To  restore  and  preserve  peace  between  the  State  higher  schools,  to 
facilitate  a  harmonious  evolution  of  the  State's  higher  educational 
system  and  of  each  of  its  parts — these  are  the  ends  which  the  State 
itself  seeks.  They  are  the  ends  which  the  commission  has  held 
constantly  in  view.  If  the  commission's  advice  seems  to  the  board 
and  to  the  people  of  Iowa  worth  adopting,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
existing  laws  interfere  with  such  adoption,  the  remedy  is  to  change 
the  laws;  but  the  commission  offers  no  definite  recommendations  as 
to  legislation. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  commission  disbanded  in  Des  Moines, 
two  of  its  members  visiting  before  their  return  certain  of  the  officials 
of  privately  supported  higher  institutions  in  the  State  and  three 
high  schools  of  different  types.  The  composition  of  the  report,  to 
which  each  member  contributed  one  or  more  sections,  occupied  the 
following  eight  weeks.  A  brief  of  the  findings  of  f &ct  upon  whicli 
each  of  the  sections  of  the  report  was  based  was  sent  to  tiie  officers 
of  each  of  the  institutions  with  the  request  that  any  inaccuracies  of 
statement  be  corrected.    The  facts,  tiierefore,  upon  which  the  final 
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report  of  the  commission  rests  have  been  attested  by  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  speak  concerning  them.  For  the  interpretation  of  these 
facts,  which  is  its  chief  business,  the  commissicm  takes  entire  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  commission  met  in  Washington  January  3,  4,  and  5,  1916, 
discussed  the  final  form  of  the  report,  and  decided  upon  certain 
minor  revisions.^  The  separate  contributions  were  then  edited  and 
combined  in  a  single  document  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  apparent  to  any  student  of  education  that 
the  survey  does  not  cover  all  matters  of  interest  and  importance  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  the  State  higher  institutions*.  Depart- 
mental organization,  for  instance,  receives  very  limited  treatment. 
The  only  phase  of  student  life  touched  upon  is  the  housing  of  women 
students.  No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  quality  of  class- 
room instruction  or  the  professional  equipment  and  standing  of 
members  of  the  three  faculties.  Indeed,  there  are  a  score  of  topics 
which  would  doubtless  offer  profitable  fields  for  investigation  which 
the  commission  did  not  consider.  Some  of  these  are  mentioned 
later  (see  pp.  112,  124).  Several  others  upon  which  the  commission 
gathered  extensive  data  are  not  included  in  this  report.  The  con- 
tents of  the  report,  and  in  a  general  way  the  commission's  investiga- 
tions, were  determined  by  two  considerations  The  first  of  these  was 
Iowa's  complex  administrative  problem,  the  problem  of  organizing 
the  component  parts  of  its  higher  educational  system  so  that  they 
will  work  cooperatively,  harmoniously,  without  mutual  interference, 
and  with  the  minimum  of  waste  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  State. 
The  second  was  the  board's  memorandum,  which  raised  certain  defi- 
nite questions  upon  which  advice  was  desired.  The  commission  now 
reports  on  each  of  these  questions,  although  it  has  thought  best  to 
discuss  them  in  a  different  order  from  that  suggested  by  the  board. 

The  commission  takes  this  opportunity  to  record  its  grateful 
recognition  of  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  with  which  it  has  every- 
where been  met.  Not  only  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
and  the  finance  committee,  but  also  all  the  officials  with  whom  it 
came  in  contact  at  each  of  the  three  institutions  have  manifested  an 
eagerness  to  cooperate  and  a  keen  desire  to  spare  it  trouble  or  delay. 
The  burden  imposed  by  some  of  the  commission's  inquiries  has  been 
heavier  than  would  probably  be  guessed  by  those  not  familiar  with 
educational  investigations.  The  principal  weight  of  it  has  fallen  on 
the  recording  and  reporting  officers,  yet  these  officers  have  in  every 
case  gathered  the  information  requested  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
The  frank  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  all  three  faculties  have  re- 

1  It  Is  worth  recording  that  the  commission  has  nerer  had  m  divided  TOte.  Every 
recommendation  in  the  report  has  been  carried  unanimously. 
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ceived  the  commission  has  transformed  what  might  hare  been  an 
arduous  though  interesting  task  into  a  delightful  experience  upon 
which  every  member  of  the  commission  will  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

On  February  19  and  16  the  chairman  and  two  other  members  of 
the  commission  met  the  State  board  of  education  in  Des  Moines  and 
submitted  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  report.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  was  to  determine  whether  there  appeared  in  the  report 
any  errors  in  statement  of  fact  concerning  those  matters  of  which 
the  board  has  special  knowledge.  A  few  minor  changes  in  the  phras- 
ing of  portions  of  the  report  were  made  as  the  result  of  the  meeting, 
but  no  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  recommendations.  No  recom- 
mendations were  added  and  none  were  eliminated. 

On  February  23  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  him  and  two 
members  of  the  commission  on  February  26  one  recommendation 
was  slightly  modified. 

On  February  28  the  chairman  and  two  members  of  the  commission 
met  with  the  presidents  of  the  three  institutions  in  Chicago  and  put 
before  them  the  same  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  State  board  of  education.  The  purpose  of 
this  conference  was  similar  to  that  of  the  meeting  in  Des  Moines  on 
the  15th  and  16th  of  the  month.  The  commission  wished  to  be  sure 
that  no  misstatements  of  fact  remained  through  inadvertence  in  the 
document.  During  the  course  of  the  conference  the  presidents  were 
informed  of  the  changes  in  phraseolc^y  adopted  as  the  result  of  the 
earlier  conference.  In  all  cases  these  changes  met  with  their  ap- 
proval. The  presidents  in  turn  suggested  certain  other  modifica- 
tions not  affecting  the  structure  of  the  report,  which  the  commission 
was  ready  to  adopt.  In  addition,  it  appeared  that  certain  minor 
recommendations  relating  to  the  provisions  for  physical  training 
for  women  at  the  State  teachers  college  were  based  upon  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  actual  conditions.  These,  together  with  the 
discussion  relating  to  them  in  the  body  of  the  report,  were  eliminated. 

On  March  17,  after  the  changes  mentioned  had  been  reported  to 
the  other  members  of  the  commission  and  had  received  their  ap- 
proval, the  manuscript  of  the  report  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau.  A  synopsis 
of  the  report  was  also  prepared  and,  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance in  print  of  the  full  document,  was  sent  to  the  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Education  for  publication  in  the  daily  press. 
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Chapter  I. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA,  WITH  INCIDENTAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


BOARDS  AND  STATE  AUTHORITIES. 

Control  of  public  higher  and  secondary  education  in  Iowa  is  vested 
in  several  boards  and  officials,  whose  functions  are  prescribed  by  act 
of  legislature.  These  are  the  State  board  of  education,  created  in 
1909,  the  finance  committee  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  a  State  inspector  of  normal  train- 
ing in  high  schools  and  private  and  denominational  schools  and  State 
inspectors  of  graded  and  high  schools.  The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion appoints  the  State  inspector  of  secondary  schools,  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  institutions  under  its  control  in  the  appointment  of  a 
board  on  secondary  school  relations. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  six  years  and  serving  without  compen- 
sation, save  for  a  small  per  diem  to  cover  the  expenses  of  travel.  It 
is  charged  with  the  government  of  the  State  university,  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  the  teachers  college,  and  the  school 
for  the  blind,  and  its  powers  extend  to  the  appointment  of  all  officers 
and  employees  of  these  institutions  and  the  fixing  of  their  salaries. 
It  directs  the  expenditure  of  all  State  money  appropriated  to  the 
institutions,  and  submits  biennially  to  the  legislature  estimates  of 
appropriations  needed  for  their  future  support. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD   OP   EDUCATION. 

The  board  is  assisted  in  its  management  of  the  State  higher  insti- 
tutions by  a  finance  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  board  itself 
from  outside  its  membership,  which  performs  the  functions  of  an 
executive  committee  of  the  board.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
finance  committee  are  only  vaguely  defined  in  the  act  authorizing 
its  appointment.  Its  members  receive  a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year  each, 
and  are  expected  to  devote  all  their  time  to  duties  assigned  them  in 
connection  with  the  higher  institutions.  They  are  required  to  visit 
each  institution  each  month  and  familiarize  themselves  with  its 
work.    The  secretary  of  the  committee  acts  as  secretary  of  the  board. 
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THB  INSPECTOR  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Shortly  after  its  creation  in  1909,  the  State  board  of  education  es- 
tablished the  office  of  inspector  of  secondary  schools.  This  official 
continues  under  the  direction  of  the  board  the  practice  carried  on  for 
some  years  previoujsly  by  the  university.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  visiting  such  high  schools  in  the  State  as  desire  to  be  accredited* 
by  the  State  higher  institutions,  and  passes  upon  their  equipment 
and  standards. 

THE  BOARD  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  RELATIONS. 

The  inspector  of  secondary  schools  is  chairman  of  the  board  on 
secondary-school  relations,  consisting,  besides  himself  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  three  State  higher 
institutions  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  institution  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  board  on  secondary- 
school  relations  considers  and  submits*  to  the  faculties  of  the  three 
institutions  recommendations  on  all  matters  respecting  the  standards 
to  govern  the  accrediting  of  schools.  These  recommendations  become 
operative  when  approved  by  the  three  faculty  bodies.* 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  presides  over 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  is  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000.  This  official 
has  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  rural,  graded,  and  high 
schools  of  the  State  and  over  all  other  State  and  public  schools, 
except  those  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education  or 
the  State  board  of  control.'*  Among  his  legally  prescribed  duties  are 
the  classification  of  the  various  public  schools  and  the  formulation 
of  suitable  courses  of  study  for  them.  As  it  relates  to  the  high 
schools,  this  classification  is  especially  important,  for  on  it  depends 
the  right  of  three  types  of  schools  to  claim  State  or  district  subsidies. 
Children  of  rural  sections  which  do  not  maintain  high  schools  may 
attend  high  schools  in  neighboring  districts,  the  home  district  paying 
their  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  month.    To  collect  this  tuition 

1  An  accredited  school  is  one  whose  standards  and  equipment  have  been  approved  by 
the  agents  of  a  higher  Institution  (generally  the  State  university)  and  whose  graduates 
are  accepted  for  entrance  by  that  Institution  without  examination. 

s  In  1909  the  State  board  of  education  appointed  a  committee  of  15,  representing  the 
faculties  of  the  three  State  blgher  Institutions,  to  agree  upon  a  common  basis  for  the 
relationship  between  the  public  high  schools  and  the  State  institutions.  Upoii  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee,  uniform  entrance  requirements  were  adopted  for  similar 
courses  at  all  three  institutions,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  one  of  the  institutions  should 
change  its  entrance  requirements  without  notice  to  the  others. 

'This  body  has  charge  of  the  institutions  for  the  defective,  delinquent,  and  invalided. 
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for  outside  pupils,  a  high  school  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $750 
per  annum  is  granted  to  high  schools  which  maintain  courses  for 
the  training  of  rural  teachers  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  same  amount  is  also  granted  to  consoli- 
dated schools  offering  courses  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training  which  are  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

INSPECTORS  OP  THE  STATB  DBPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

To  assist  him  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  these  three  classes 
of  schools  for  approval  and  to  aid  in  the  general  work  of  supervision, 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appoints,  under  the 
law,  an  inspector  of  normal  training  in  high  schools  and  private  and 
denominational  schools,  also  one  and  not  to  exceed  three  inspectors  of 
graded  and  high  schools. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATIONAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  State  board  of  educational  examiners  controls  the  certification 
of  teachers.  It  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  president  of  the  university, 
the  president  of  the  State  teachers'  college,  and  two  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  acts  defining 
the  powers  and  functions  of  this  board  specify  in  some  detail  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  issuance  of  different  classes  of  teachers' 
certificates.  The  board  is  authorized  to  accept  graduation  from 
regular  collegiate  courses  in  the  State  higher  institutions  and  other 
institutions  within  and  without  the  State  judged  of  equal  rank,  as 
evidence  that  a  teacher  possesses  the  scholarship  and  professional 
fitness  for  a  State  certificate.  For  a  first-class  certificate,  however, 
collegiate  courses  amounting  to  14  hours  in  education  and  6  hours  in 
psychology  are  required. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA. 

The  population  of  Iowa  was  2,231,853  in  1900,  and  2,221,755  in 
1914.  In  the  interval  it  has  risen  slightly  and  dropped  again.  Re- 
ports made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  showed  that  there  were  51,828 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and  in  the  pre- 
paratory departments  connected  with  higher  institutions  in  1914. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  approximately  18,000  in  14  years,  without 
any  gain — ^indeed  in  the  face  of  a  slight  loss — in  the  population. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  secondary-school  enrollment  has  also  been 
substantially  constant  throughout  the  period.  These  facts  are  ex- 
41817*— 16 2 
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hibited  graphically  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (diagram  1),  wKicH 
shows  the  curve  of  secondary-school  enrollment  from  1895  to  1914 
applied  to  the  curve  of  population.    All  but  a  small  portion  of  this 
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DiAOBAM  1. — Secondary  stndents  and  population. 


increased  enrollment  has  occurred  in  the  public  high  schools.  In 
1900,  for  instance,  13  per  cent  of  the  secondary-school  pupils  were 
in  private  secondary  schools  or  the  preparatory  departments  of 
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colleger;  in  1914  only  11.5  per  cent  were  in  other  than  public  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  gain  in  enrollment  during  the  14  years  being 
but  996« 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  period  from  1900  to 
1914  there  was  a  slight  gain  in  the  relative  number  of  students  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  secondary  schools.    In  1900,  12.9  per  cent  of 
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Diagram  2. — Graduates  of  secondary  schools. 


the  total  secondary-school  enrollment  was  in  the  senior  year.  In 
1914  the  percentage  was  14.2.  The  curve  illustrating  the  numerical 
increase  in  students  in  the  graduating  classes  of  secondary  schools 
is  shown  in  diagram  2. 
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The  increase  in  public  secondary  education  is  not  phenomenaL^ 
Indeed  the  appended  table  (Table  1)  indicates  that  a  number  of  other 
States  have  outstripped  Iowa  in  the  rate  of  gain.  Those  States  were 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  table  which  were  known  to  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  secondary  education  in  the  past  15  years. 
But  Iowa  has  an  exceedingly  large  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion receiving  secondary  education.  Only  one  State— ^Utah — ^reports 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  population  in  secondary  schools. 
Although  the  slight  flattening  of  the  curve  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  diagram  1  indicates  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  Iowa  sec- 
ondary schools  is  now  a  little  slower,  nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
Iowa  must  contemplate  the  likelihood  of  having  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  its  total  population  in  secondary  schools  in  the  future 
and  of  being  called  upon  to  spend  yet  greater  sums  for  this  branch 
of  public  education.  Educationally  advanced  as  the  State  is  in 
comparison  with  many  others,  it  still  falls  far  short  of  realizing  the 
ideal  cherished  not  only  by  educators,  but  by  most  intelligent  citi- 
zens, namely,  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  suitable  sec- 
ondary education  for  every  child  of  school  age. 

Tabus  1. — Percentage  of  change  in  population,  school  population,  and  secondary 
enrollment  in  certain  States  from  1895  to  1914. 

[Figures  in  italic  indicate  percentage  of  loss;  other  figures,  percentage  of  gain.] 
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^  For  curves  of  the  secondary-school  enrollment  In  Ohio,  see  Appendix, 
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Table  1. — Percentage  of  ehange  in  population,  sehooJ  population,  etc. — Contd. 
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The  public  secondary  schools,  which  enrolled  in  1914  betw^n 
45,000  and  46,000  pupils,  may,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  Four-year  high  schools  accredited  by  the  State 
board  of  education;  four-year  high  schools  not  accredited  by  the 
board,  but  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  high  schools  approved  for  less  than  a  four-year  course. 
These  are  distributed  numerically  as  follows  : 

Accredited  high  schools 351 

Unaccredited,  but  approved,  four-year  high  schools 115 

High  schools  approved  for  less  than  a  four-year  course 185 

In  addition  there  is  probably  a  small  group  of  unapproved  and 
unaccredited  high  schools,  some  of  which  carry  less  than  a  four-year 
course.* 

It  is  apparent  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  are  accredited  by  State  higher  institutions.  The  accredited 
f>chools  enroll  also,  as  might  be  expected,  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  pupils.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  unaccredited  high 
schools  is  reported  as  less  than  5,000.*  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
public  high-school  pupils  are,  therefore,  now  attending  schools 
equipi)ed  to  prepare  for  the  best  institutions  of  college  grade.  More- 
over, 70  of  the  115  as  yet  unaccredited  four-year  high  schools  are 
striving  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  accredited  relation.  Iowa's 
secondary  school  system,  viewed  as  a  whole,  offers  a  channel  between 
elementary  and  higher  institutions  remarkably  free  from  obstruc- 
tion. It  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies 
in  the  popularizing  of  higher  education.  Indeed,  a  mere  statistical 
summary  shows  that  the  State  has  gone  far  toward  the  creation  of 
a  thoroughly  coordinated  State  system  of  public  education. 

As  has  generally  been  the  case  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
public  institutions  which  have  received  least  material  support  and 

1  In  spite  of  repeated  requests  made  to  the  responsible  officials,  the  commission  has 
been  unable  to  secure  any  accurate  and  complete  numerical  summary  of  the  high-school 
opportunities  in  Iowa.  It  has  been  obliged  to  rely  for  many  Items  on  Oie  returns  made 
annually  to  the  Bureau  of  Bducatlon.  ^ 
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the  smallest  amount  of  service  from  educational  leaders  have  been 
the  schools  in  small  rural  communities,  both  the  elementary  and  the 
high  schools.  The  commission  has  had  no  opportunity  to  study 
elementary  education  in  Iowa.  It  has  been  able  to  give  but  slight 
personal  attention  to  secondary  education,  but  it  is  credibly  informed 
that  the  lower  schools  generally  have  attained  the  least  satisfactory 
development  of  any  part  of  the  State  system.  Next  after  them  are 
the  small  country  high  schools,  many  of  which  maintain  less  than  a 
four-year  course  and  so  can  not  be  considered  as  in  line  for  recogni- 
tion through  accrediting  by  the  State  higher  institutions.  These 
statements  are  in  the  main  borne  out  by  the  statistical  returns  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  show  that  in  elementary  educa- 
tion Iowa  does  not  hold  the  same  high  relative  position  as  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education.^ 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  apparent  neglect  of  an  important  group 
of  institutions  which  led  the  department  of  public  instructi<m  to 
undertake,  in  1914,  the  task  of  inspecting  the  smaller  high  school 
and  approving  those  which  were  maintaining  sinoere  and  honorable 
standards  and  serving  the  peculiar  local  needs  of  their  respective 
communities  whether  these  schools  were  eligible  to  the  accredited 
relation  with  the  State  higher  institutions  or  not.  The  department 
approves  one,  two,  three,  or  four-year  high  schools  which  meet  the  very 
moderate  requirements  proposed  by  it  in  respect  to  equipment,  or- 
ganization, curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  and  general  spirit. 
But  it  does  not  restrict  its  inspection  to  imaccredited  schools  and 
those  ineligible  for  accrediting ;  the  accredited  schools  and  the  schools 
in  the  larger  places  are  also  included  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 

There  are,  then,  two  different  groups  of  recognized  public  high 
schools  in  Iowa,*  judged  by  two  different  sets  of  officials  using  two 
different  standards  and  responsible  to  two  different  authorities.  The 
tendency  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  will  naturally 
be  to  estimate  schools  according  as  they  serve  local  needs,  which  will 
be  perhaps  increasingly  vocational.  The  tendency  of  the  State 
board's  inspectors  will  quite  as  naturally  be  to  consider  high  schools 
from  the  point  of  view  of  higher  institutions.  No  school  can,  of 
course,  be  accredited  unless  it  is  equipped  to  give  instruction  in  the 
subjects  required  for  entrance  by  the  State  higher  institutions.' 

In  this  anomalous  situation  the  stage  is  set  for  lack  of  harmony, 
misunderstanding,  and  eventual  conflict.  The  fact  that  these  evil 
results  have  not  yet  appeared  does  not  remove  the  danger.    The  com- 

1  For  summaries  of  Bchool  population,  attendance,  len^h  of  school  year,  per  cent  of 
total  population  undergoing  elementary  education,  etc,  see  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Vol.  11,  p.  1  et  seq.,  1914. 

9  Mention  Is  not  made  here  especially  of  the  high  schools  with  normal-training  eiassea. 

■  These  entrance  requirements  might  be  called  conserratlyely  progressive,  by  no  means 
afl  liberal  as  those  of  some  neighboring  State  institutions,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
liberal  than  those  of  many  eastern  unlTerslties  of  similar  standing. 
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mission  would  by  no  means  advocate  that  all  high  schools  be  judged 
by  the  same  criteria,  or  that  no  school  be  granted  the  encouragement 
of  recognition  by  State  authority  unless  it  is  equipped  to  prepare  for 
college;  but  it  considers  the  inspection  of  the  same  schools  by  different 
authorities  offering  contrary  advice  and  holding  up  conflicting  ideals 
of  development  to  be  a  calamity  for  the  smaller  high  schools  and  to 
exhibit  a  faulty  governmental  organization.  Later  in  this  report 
(see  p.  125)  various  readjustments  are  suggested  looking  toward  the 
coordination  of  the  two  types  of  inspection  and  standardization. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA« 

Iowa  is  relatively  well  supplied  with  opportunities  for  secondary 
education.  It  is  almost  equally  favored  with  facilities  for  higher 
education.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  for  several  years  listed  25 
colleges  and  universities  within  the  State.  Forthcoming  lists  will 
add  another  to  this  number.  In  the  report  of  this  commission  Iowa 
is  therefore  credited  with  26  institutions  of  collegiate  rank.  ^  These 
are  Buena  Vista  College,  Central  College,  Central  Holiness  Univer- 
sity, Coe  College^  Cornell  College,  Des  Moines  College,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Dubuque  College,  Ellsworth  College,  Graceland  College, 
Oriimell  College,  Highland  Park  College,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Iowa 
State  University,  Iowa  Wedeyan  College,  Leander  Clark  College, 
Lenox  College,  Luther  College,  Momingside  College,  Parsons  Col- 
lege, Penn  College,  Simpson  College,  Tabor  College,  Upper  Iowa 
University,  and  Wiirtburg  College.  The  accompanying  maps  (maps 
Nos.  1  and  2)  show  their  locations  and  the  population  of  the  State  by 
counties  according  to  the  census  figures  of  1910. 

The  population  of  Iowa  is  evenly  distributed.  Not  only  is  there 
little  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  density  around  the  few  larger 
centers,  but  there  are  practically  no  sparsely  populated  counties.  In 
comparison  with  that  of  most  other  States,  also,  the  population  is 
remarkably  homogeneous,  intelligent,  and  prosperous.  It  is  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  These  facts  would  of  themselves  tend  to 
distribute  the  pull  of  higher  institutions  rather  evenly  over  the 
State,  if  the  institutions  were  located  strategically  so  as  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  favorable  conditions.  A  glance  at  the  maps,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  colleges  and  universities  are  concentrated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Only  four  are  located  west  of  a  line  drawn 
north  and  south  to  pass  just  west  of  Des  Moines.    Indeed,  16,  includ- 

^  To  be  Included  In  the  college  list  of  the  Bureau  of  Educfttion  an  Institution  must  be 
authoriaed  to  give  degrees;  must  have  definite  standards  of  admission;  must  give  at 
least  two  years'  work  of  standard  college  grade,  and  must  have  at  least  20  students  in 
regular  college  status. 
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ing  4  of  the  largest,  are  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  the  location  of  Iowa  colleges  bears  slight  relation  to 
centers  of  population.  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing,  es- 
pecially on  teacher  training,  a  question  discussed  later  in  this  report. 
The  somewhat  serious  geographical  handicap  which  certain  ot  the 
institutions  suffer  through  the  accident  of  their  foundation  is  hardly 
offset  by  the  excellent  steam  and  electrical  transportation  facilities, 
which  reach  every  comer  of  the  State.  * 

The  opportunities  for  higher  education  in  these  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  courses  leading  to  degrees  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Table  2. — Number  of  higher  in$titution». 


Tn>e  <rf  Institatioa. 


Total 


ofin- 
stito- 
Uaoi. 


State 
feBfato- 
Uoosin- 
oloded. 


Colleges  of  arte  and  scienoes 

Bcboois  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medidne 

Schools  of  homeopathic  medJoliie 

Schools  of  veterinary  medteJne 

Schools  of  deoJstry 

Schools  of  pharmacy , 

Schools  or  ooorses  of  oivO  engineering 

Schools  of  enghieerlng  (other  branches) 

Schools  of  agriculture 

Schools  of  musio..  •••...•... 

Schools  of  edooatioa  or  courses  in  eduoatioa  preparing  tot  State  oertiflcates . 


Of  the  26  institutions,  14  maintain  summer  schools,  19  have 
academies  (preparatory  departments),  and  8  others  subfreshman 
or  noncoUegiate  courses; '  2  of  the  latter  are  State  institutions. 

Certain  interesting  facts  detach  themselves  at  once  from  this  sum- 
mary :  First,  the  majority  of  collegiate  institutions  in  the  State  have 
entered  the  field  of  professional  training  in  one  branch  only — educa- 
tion. Second,  State  institutions  have  an  actual  monopoly  of  training 
in  the  professions  of  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
agriculture,  and  a  practical  monopoly  in  engineering.  Third,  the 
only  fields  in  which  two  or  more  State  institutions  are  offering  work 
in  the  same  lines  leading  to  a  degree  are  arts  and  sciences,  engineering*, 
education,  and  music. 

1  Most  of  the  colleges  are  old  foundations  established  before  the  population  became 
stable. 

*  In  a  State  as  well  supplied  with  secondary  schools  as  Iowa  there  appears  to  be  no 
valid  educational  excuse  for  the  continued  existence  of  bo  many  academic  departments 
connected  with  private  colleges.  For  the  majority  of  these  institutions  this  means  a 
division  of  resources  and  a  probable  lowering  of  scholastic  tone.  That  it  is  unnecessary 
in  order  to  get  properly  trained  students  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
strongest  colleges  no  longer  maintain  academies.  Moreover,  only  four  academies  are 
accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  qualified  to  prepare  students  for  the  State 
higher  institutions. 
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With  one  exception,^  all  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  were 
founded  before  1895,  i.  e.,  before  the  period  of  most  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schoola  Reference  to  diagram 
1  (covering  the  period  from  1890  to  1915)  shows  that  the  curre  of 


t.SOO.000 


z.ooctooo 


DiAOBAM   8.- 


-EnroUment  In  SUte  and  private  coUeges,  1890-1915,  In  relation 
to  population. 


Note. — In  thia  diagram  there  were  several  large  vaxiatlona  which  seemed  to  be  due  to 
errors  In  collecting  the  figures  rather  than  to  actual  conditions.  Th^se  points  have  been 
omitted  in  plotting  the  curve  of  private  colleges :  1908—9,232  ;  1912—6,418 ;  1914—9,762. 

secondary-school  enrollment  has  the  sharpest  upward  trend  from 
1895  to  1900.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  enrollment 
figures  those  of  the  collegiate  institutions  during  the  same  period. 

1  Central  Holiness  University,  founded  in  1906,  and  enrolling  41  collegiate  students  in 
1915. 

*  Highland  Park  College,  which  was  not  in  the  list  of  collegiate  Institutions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  until  the  present  year,  is  not  included  in  summaries  appearing  in 
this  chapter.  ^  , 
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It  appears  that  there  were  2^54  ^  students  in  the  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional courses  (all  preparatory  and  noncollegiate  students  having 
been  eliminated  from  the  returns)  of  all  the  privately-supported 
institutions  in  1895,  and  1,691  in  the  collegiate  and  professional 
courses  of  the  State  institutions.  In  1905  the  private  higher  institu- 
tions enrolled  3,032  and  the  State  institutions  2,478.    By  1914  the 
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DiAORAM  4. — Forecast  of  secondary  school  enrollment  to  1925. 

figures  had  grown  to  4,342  for  the  private  colleges,  and  6,952  for  the 
State  colleges.^    It  appears  that  the  most  rapid  upward  movement 

1  Summer-school  students  are  included  In  these  flares  and  reduced  to  approximately  a 
36  week  ba^is.  Fli^res  of  the  State  board  are  used  for  State  Institutions  since  1910. 
But  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  on  which  both  these  curves 
and  those  In  the  diagrams  are  based  do  not  include  the  large  group  of  special,  Irregular, 
and  noncollegiate  students,  all  of  which  are  reckoned  by  the  higher  institutions  in  their 
total  enrollments. 
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Diagram  5. — ^Forecast  of  college  enrollment  to  1925. 
For  the  enrollment  In  State  colleges  and  priyate  colleges  since  1890,  see  Diagram  3,  p.  27. 
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in  both  enrollment  curves  has  taken  place  since  1905,  the  sharpest 
ascent  being  within  the  past  five  years.  Both  curves  have  kept  close 
together,  although  there  has  been  a  slight  relative  gain  on  the  part 
of  the  State  institutions.    Neither  shows  as  yet  a  tendency  to  flatten.^ 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  commission  may  be  warranted  m  hazard- 
ing certain  opinions  as  to  the  future  tendency  in  the  quantitative 
development  of  higher  education  in  Iowa.  First,  the  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  Iowa  colleges  is  likely  to  go  on  at  approximately  the 
same  rate  for  several  years.  The  reasons  for  this  assumption  are: 
(1)  The  expansion  of  collegiate  enrollments  generally  follows  a  few 
years  behind  the  growth  of  secondary-school  enrollment,  and  Iowa's 
secondary  schools  have  been  growing  fast  for  20  years.  (2)  Iowa  is 
exceedingly  prosperous  and  places  a  high  value  on  education,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  its  relative  secondary  enrollment  is  next  to  the 
highest  in  the  country.  (3)  In  spite  of  this,  nine  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  higher  institutions.  (4)  Its  higher  institutions  through 
extension  activities  and  the  development  of  vocational  courses  are 
now  making  a  particularly  strong  appeal  for  patronage. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  without  an  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  not  now  foreseen,  the  enrollment  in  higher  institu- 
tions is  likely  to  become  fairly  stable  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
decades,  probably  increasing  slowly  each  year  thereafter,  but  no 
longer  subject  to  the  rapid  annual  increases  which  prove  so  embar- 
rassing to  many  administrative  officers,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
State  institutions,  cause  some  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  legis- 
lators. 

Third,  the  privately  endowed  institutions  will  probably  continue 
to  share  the  field  on  more  or  less  even  terms  with  the  Stat«  institu- 
tions. Each  type  has  its  distinctive  ccmtribution  to  make;  each  is 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  citizens  of  the  State  to  a  large  extent  pay  for  both. 
In  the  case  of  the  private  institutions  the  taxation  is  indirect  and 
frequently  so  distributed  in  time  as  to  be  an  inappreciable  present 
burden.  But  it  is  the  money  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  that  in  the 
main  founds  and  supports  these  institutions. 

An  interesting  revelation  of  what  the  State  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  educational  development  is  found  by  continuing 
upward  for  the  next  10  years  the  curves  of  secondary  and  college 
enrollment.  According  to  this  forecast  the  enrolbnent  for  1925 
would  be  approximately  68,000  in  secondary  schools,  9,900  in  State 
higher  institutions,  and  6,500  in  private  colleges  (diagrams  4  and  5). 

^  Interesting  for  comparison  are  similar  enrollment  cnrves  for  Ohio.     See  Appendix. 
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Of  course,  precisely  the  conditions  indicated  by  these  imaginary 
curves,  especially  the  relative  gain  of  higher  over  secondary  institu- 
tions, may  not  occur,  but  undoubtedly  the  tendencies  may  be  thus 
indicated.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that,  if  it  wishes  to  maintain 
its  enviable  educational  position  among  the  States,  Iowa  must  pre- 
pare to  spend  increased  sums  of  public  money  for  higher  education 
for  some  years  to  come. 

The  present  relative  positions  of  the  privately  supported  and  the 
State-supported  higher  institutions  may  be  made  clearer  if  each 
group  is  considered  separately  for  a  moment. 

PRIVATELY  SUPPORTBD  COLLBQIATB  INSTfrUTKWS. 

The  great  majority  of  privately  supported  colleges  of  Iowa,  were 
foimded  and  are  still  maintained  by  religious  denominations.  Their 
denominational  afiiliations,  togetiier  with  their  total  collegiate  en* 
rollments  (excluding  summer  schools)  for  the  year  1914-15,  may  be 
summarized  aB  follows: 

Five   Methodist . 1,350 

Tliree   Presbyterian 212 

Two  Baptist 288 

Two  Lutheran 168 

One   Roman  Catholic ^157 

One  Latter  Day  Saints 24 

One  Friends 166 

One  Congregationalist *19 

One  United  Brethren ., 77 

One  interdenominational 41 

Fiye    nonsectarlan 1, 920 

The  nonsectarian  group  contains,  with  one  exception,  the  three 
largest  institutions. 

As  has  been  shown,  these  privately  supported  institutions  have 
thus  far  practically  confined  themselves  to  the  field  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. They  have  established  courses  for  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers,  but  these  courses,  while  semiprofessional  in  character  and 
designed  to  fit  for  a  calling  commonly  rated  as  a  profession,  are  for 
the  most  part  neither  so  advanced  nor  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  excursion  into  the  field  of  scientific  professional  and  technical 
education.  Indeed,  in  Iowa,  as  in  most  other  States,  requirements 
for  the  high-school  teacher's  certificate  do  not  demand  professional 
training  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  The  clientele 
of  the  privately  supported  colleges  is  therefore  in  the  main  made  up 
of  boys  and  girls  seeking  a  college  education  of  a  liberal  or  general 
nature.* 

1  Figures  of  1918-14. 

>  This  statement  applies  only  in  part  to  Highland  Park  College  and  Drake  UnlTersity. 
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College  education  in  institutions  strongly  denominational  in. tone, 
or  at  least  predominantly  religious  in  atmosphere,  and  of  a  compara- 
tively small  size,  is  securely  entrenched  in  the  regard  of  large  groups 
of  parents.  The  appeal  of  such  institutions  is  often  stronger  than 
that  of  State  colleges  which  may  possess  superior  scholarly  resources 
and  equipment.  The  commission  does  not  attempt  to  weigh  the 
relative  advantages  of  liberal  training  in  the  two  types  of  institutions. 
It  merely  notes  the  fact.  The  patronage  of  the  private  college  is 
affected  in  increasing  measure  by  certain  other  considerations, 
however. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is  the  ability  of  the  institutions 
to  enlarge  their  resources.  No  college  can  now  be  successfully  run 
on  fees  alone.  Higher  education  is  becoming  more  expensive  all  the 
time.  Appliances  are  now  necessary  which  were  not  invented  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Libraries  must  be  renewed  and  increased.  Salaries  are 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing.  To  be  assured  of  permanent  exist- 
ence and  the  power  to  draw  students,  a  college  must  possess  some 
endowment.  Numerous  agencies  which  study  colleges  have  placed 
the  minimum  of  productive  endowment  which  an  institution  must 
have  to  insure  permanency  and  efficiency  at  $200,000.^  In  the  near 
future  even  this  amount  will  probably  be  insufficient.  Of  the  pri- 
vately supported  colleges  of  Iowa,  only  10  have  endowment  funds 
exceeding  this  minimum  figure;  4  have  no  endowment  at  all.  The 
endowments  of  the  others  range  from  $25,000  to  $165,000.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  some  of  the  institutions  without  endowment 
or  with  less  than  $200,000  may  find  it  advantageous  to  consolidate 
with  others,  to  become  junior  colleges,  or  possibly  to  devote  them- 
selves to  less  expensive  grades  of  educational  work.* 

The  patronage  of  all  but  the  strongest  and  best-equipped  private 
colleges,  or  of  those  which  serve  a  peculiarly  cohesive  sect,  has  been 
found  to  be  sharply  limited  also  by  geographical  considerations. 
Young  people  are  prone  to  attend  a  college  located  in  their  own 
State.  Moreover,  most  colleges  draw  the  majority  of  their  students 
from  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  Few  institutions  obtain  any  con- 
siderable percentage  of  their  enrollments  from  outside  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  100  miles.'*  Maps  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Iowa 
colleges  furnish  confirmation  of  this  well-recognized  truth.* 

The  third  factor  affecting  the  enrollment  in  private  colleges  is  the 
keen  competition  for  students  among  the  colleges  themselves.  In 
the  majority  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country — and  doubt- 
less in  Iowa — the  same  area  is  canvassed  annually  by  many  institu- 

^  Exception  is  made  of  Roman  Catholic  Institutions,  whose  teachers  serre  without  salary. 

*Graceland  College  has  already  become  a  Junior  college. 

»  See  General  Education  Board  report  1902-1914,  pp.  119  et  seq. 

*For  these  maps  see  Appendix*  p.  211. 
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tions.  What  are  thought  to  be  the  chief  attractions  of  each  are 
diligently  presented  to  prospective  students.  The  colleges  possessing 
the  largest  resources  and  exhibiting  the  most  dynamic  institutional 
life  tend  inevitably  to  draw  more  and  more  students  and  so  to  win 
an  advantage,  at  least  in  point  of  numbers^  over  their  less  fortunate 
or  less  skillful  rivals.  In  some  quarters  of  the  United  States  inter- 
institutional  competition  has  already  forced  a  few  weaker  institutions 
out  of  existence  or  has  led  to  consolidations.  Similar  results  may  in 
course  of  time  occur  in  Iowa. 

The  relations  of  Iowa  private  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State  are  not  in  all  cases  as  clearly  defined  as  are  those  of  the 
State  higher  institutions  to  the  same  schools.  Nineteen  colleges  be- 
long to  the  Iowa  College  Association,  members  of  which  agree  to 
admit  on  certificate  graduates  of  only  those  secondary  schools  within 
the  State  that  are  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Six 
of  these  announce  that  they  admit  on  certificate  the  graduates  of 
schools  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  other 
13  announce  that  they  admit  graduates  of  accredited  schools  without 
explaining  the  term.  Indeed,  the  catalogues  of  several  of  these 
institutions  treat  the  subject  of  admission  by  certificate  with  less 
definiteness  than  might  be  wished.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  all 
members  of  the  Iowa  College  Association  have  the  same  standards 
of  admission  as  the  State  institutions.  The  remaining  four  colleges 
are  somewhat  vague  in  their  statements  on  this  point. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  a  study  of  the  cat^ilogues  of 
the  private  colleges  of  Iowa  is  that  there  are  at  least  two  standards, 
of  which  the  relations  of  the  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools  may 
serve  as  the  indices.  One,  the  higher,  is  the  standard  set  by  the 
State  institutions  and  scrupulously  observed  by  some  of  the  private 
colleges.    The  other  is  something  less  severe  than  this. 

STATE-SUPPORTED  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  few  general  statements  concerning  the  State-supported  institu- 
tions, treated  as  a  group  by  themselves,  should  be  juxtaposed  to 
this  discussion  of  private  colleges.  The  accompanying  maps  show 
the  distribution  of  students  of  the  State  institutions  as  to  residence 
among  the  counties  of  the  State.^  It  is  evident  that  the  drawing 
power  of  all  three  State  institutions  is  exerted  more  evenly  over  the 
whole  State  than  is  that  of  any  private  college.  The  figures  also 
show  that  these  institutions,  as  well  as  the  private  colleges,  attract 
relatively  larger  numbers  from  the  territory  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

1  Tbe  enrollment  maps  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the 
State.  Teachers  College  include  also  the  students  in  other  collegiate  courses. 
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Detailed  studies  of  the  amounts  of  money  spent  for  the  State 
higher  institutions  appear  in  later  sections  of  this  report.  At  this 
point  it  suffices  to  note  two  facts. 

The  first  relates  to  the  sources  of  income  of  the  State  as  against 
the  private  institutions.  For  increases  in  their  permanent  incomes 
private  colleges  are  dependent  wholly  upon  the  variable  generosity 
of  individual  benefactors.  That  any  considerable  increase  will  come 
can  not — except  jmder  the  operation  of  a  kind  of  law  of  probability 
which  appears  providentially  to  govern  the  affairs  of  colleges — ^be 
counted  upon  with  certainty  in  advance.  State  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  grow  rich  in  material  support  with  the  growth  in  wealth 
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Map  8. 

Iowa  State  UnlTersity.    Enrollment  by  counties,  1912-13. 
Students  from  outside  of  State:  nilnols,  82;  Kansas*  10;  Minnesota,  84;  Missouri,  16 S 
Nebraska,  12;  North  Dakota,  10;  South  Dakota,  27;  other  States,  49;  foreign  coun- 
tries, 27.     Total,  217. 
Total  students  in  the  university,  2,265. 

or  population,  or  both,  of  the  States  that  maintain  them.  The  ap- 
propriations for  State  higher  educaticm  are  everywhere  greater  every 
year.  State  legislators  as  a  rule  are  not  only  willing  to  pay  larger 
amounts  for  higher  education  at  each  recurring  session,  but  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  appropriate  constantly  larger  percentages  of  the 
State's  total  funds.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  officers  in  charge  of 
State  institutions  make  a  convincing  showing  that  the  money  is 
needed  and  that  it  is  being  advantageously  spent.  As  yet  the  prob- 
able limits  of  State  generosity  in  this  direction  can  not  be  guessed. 
For  all  practical  present  purposes,  therefore.  State  institutions  have 
an  unlimited  source  of  support,  even  if  the  source  does  prove  itself 
at  times  hard  to  tap.    If  this  is  true  in  general,  it  is  especially. true 
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Map  4. 

Iowa  State  UniTeraity.    Bnrollment  by  counties,  1914-16.     (First  semester.) 
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Map  5. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     Enrollment  by  counties,  1913-14. 

From  other  States :  Washington,  2 ;  Oregon,  3 ;  California,  13 ;  South  Dakota,  26 ;  Minne- 
sota, 00;  Nebraska,  51;  Kansas,  9;  Wisconsin,  10;  Illinois,  70;  Missouri,  16;  Indiana, 
17  ;  Kentucky,  11 ;  Ohfo,  14 ;  New  York,  10 ;  Pennsylyanla,  18  ;  other  States,  50 ;  foreign 
countries,  25.     Total,  3,458. 
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Map  6. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     Enrollment  by  counties,  1914-15. 
Total  collegiate  enrollment,  2,319. 
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Map  7. 

Iowa  State  Teachers*  College,  1913-14.  Enrollment  by  counties.  Underlined  figures  are 
for  the  summer  session,  1914.  Total  summer  enrollment  (not  including  289  students 
who  re-enrolled  for  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms  of  1914-15),  1,733.  Other  figures 
represent  regular  enrollments,  1914-15 ;  total,  1,769.  Total  students  in  all  terms  for 
the  year,  3,502.  The  figures  for  Blackhawk  County  do  not  include  Cedar  Falls  city, 
with  118  in  the  regular  course  and  32  in  the  summer  session,  nor  the  Fourth  Ward, 
with  117  in  the  regular  sessions  and  88  in  the  summer  course. 

From  other  States :  Regular  course,  ^7 ;  summer,  46 ;  from  foreign  countries,  4. 
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of  Iowa.  The  State  has  shown  itself  unusually  generous  toward  its 
State  institutions.  It  is  rich  and  growing  richer.  The  commission 
has  also  been  unformed  by  many  representatives  of  public  opinion 
that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  curtail  the  appro- 
priations required  by  the  State  institutions,  provided  only  there  is 
no  remediable  waste  in  institutional  expenditures. 

The  other  fact  worth  noting  here  is  the  actual  increase  in  State 
appropriations  for  higher  education.  Diagrams  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix show  curves  illustrating  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin  the  increases  in  total  State  funds  appropriated  and 
the  increases  in  the  appropriations  for  State  higher  institutions.* 
The  conditions  here  shown  may  be  regarded  as  typical  for  the  pros- 
perous States  of  the  country.  The  commission  points  out  later  in 
the  report  that  Iowa  may  probably  save  some  money  in  the  conduct 
of  its  institutions,  and  consequently  make  a  better  comparative  show- 
ing, without  adopting  a  niggardly  policy. 

The  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  higher  institutions  are 
uniform.  (See  p.  16.)  They  compare  favorably  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  secondary  work  demanded  with  those  imposed  elsewhere 
in  the  country  by  institutions  of  the  highest  standing.  Moreover, 
the  investigations  of  the  commission  indicate  that  they  are  in  all 
three  institutions  conscientiously  enforced. 

It  is  believed  that  this  brief  presentation  of  the  current  conditions 
of  higher  education  in  Iowa  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  State  insti- 
tutions enjoy  certain  great  advantages  which  private  colleges  lack 
and  that  they  are  burdened  with  corresponding  responsibilities  for 
leadership  and  the  establishment  of  standards.  The  suggestion  is 
also  made  and  will  be  amplified  later  that  there  are  certain  organic 
defects  in  the  administrative  machinery  whereby  they  are  controlled, 
defects  that  must  hamper  their  legitimate  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment and  that  call  for  immediate  remedy.  Iowa  has  a  single  State 
university  system  or  a  single  higher  educational  enterprise.  (Ex- 
cept to  avoid  possible  legal  complications,  it  is  not  important  what 
term  is  used  to  characterize  it.  Its  nature  is  not  altered  by  the  use 
of  any  term.)  This  enterprise  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  op- 
erated from  three  centers,  but  in  its  general  purposes,  its  area  of 
patronage,  its  support  and  its  responsibilities,  it  is  a  unit.  That  the 
State  has  appreciated  this  fundamental  unity  and  has  desired  to 
promote  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  placed  all  three 
institutions  under  the  control  of  a  single  board.  Iowa's  greatest 
educational  task  is  to  transform  this,  as  yet,  almost  wholly  external 
and  mechanical  unity  into  a  real  unity  of  aim  supported  by  mutual 
friendly  cooperation. 

*  See  Appendix,  p.  200.  ^^  ^ 
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Chapter  II. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  State  board  originally  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  next 
biennium.^  The  commission  has  interpreted  this  fact  as  a  mandate 
to  hold  the  question  of  costs  continually  in  mind.  While,  as  has 
already  been  implied  and  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  later,  the 
commission  does  not  regard  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  board  as  the  most  perplexing,  nevertheless,  the  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  the  board  to  conduct  the  institutions  under  its  control 
with  all  reasonable  economy  has  been  fully  appreciated  in  the  inquiry. 
It  is  realized  that  the  fiscal  test  is  the  ready  popular  test  which  will 
always  be  applied  as  an  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  board's  steward- 
ship. As  a  means  of  orientation,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  the  three 
State  institutions  of  higher  education,  specific  discussion  begins 
with  an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  of  the  institutions  for  the  past 
two  academic  years. 

The  expenditures  of  different  institutions  of  higher  learning  differ 
in  many  particulars.  The  forms  in  which  these  expenditures  are 
reported  differ  still  more.  The  commission  has  made  an  endeavor  to 
summarize  the  expenditures  of  the  three  State  higher  institutions 
of  Iowa  in  a  form  that  would  give  a  somewhat  comprehensive  and 
suggestive  view  of  them.  As  the  survey  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
various  phases  of  the  educational  work  of  the  institutions,  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  are  first  divided  into  two  main  groups: 
Educational  expenditures  and  extension  and  service  expenditures. 
The  educational  expenditures  are  then  divided  into  three  separate 
categories:  Construction  and  landy  special  and  rotating  fundsy  and 
operating  expenditures. 

The  category  construction  and  land  includes  expenditures  for 
direct  additions  to  the  plant  to  provide  for  growth  in  enrollment, 
together  with  outlays  for  the  ordinary  furniture  of  new  buildings. 
Special  and  rotating  funds  include  expenditures  from  prize  funds, 
boarding  and  rooming  departments,  and  special  funds  available  only 
for  indicated  purposes  apart  from  instruction.  These  two  classes  of 
expenditures  are  in  a  certain  sense  entirely  independent  of  the  cost 
of  the  operating  of  the  educational  plant. 

The  category  operating  expenditures  includes  all  expenses  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  institution  aside  from  dormitories  and 
boarding  departments.    It  is  further  analyzed  into  instruction^  edu- 

^See  introduction,  p.  7. 
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cationdl  equipment  and  supplies^  and  general  operating  expenses. 
The  distribution  of  the  expenditures  of  the  institutions  may  be 
arranged  as  follows: 


Total 
expenditures.  < 


{CoDfltruction  and  land. 
Special  and  rotating  funds. 
(Derating  expenditures. . . 


Instruction. 
Educational  equipment 

and  supplies. 
General    operating    ex- 
,    penses. 
Extension  and  service. 

Of  the  subdivisions  under  operating  expenditures^  the  first — in- 
struction— ^includes  the  salaries  of  the  deans,  but  not  those  of  the 
president,  other  purely  administrative  officers,  and  librarians.  The 
second,  educational  equipment  and  supplies^  includes,  in  addition  to 
all  funds  expended  for  departmental  purposes  under  faculty  control, 
also  the  expenditures  for  books  and  library  supplies.  The  third, 
general  operating  expenses^  comprises  what  might  be  classed  as  the 
overhead  expenses  of  the  institution,  including  the  salaries  of  ad- 
ministrative officers,  janitors,  etc.  These  expenditures  are  essential 
to  the  main  work  of  instruction,  but  have  no  direct  relation  to  it. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  part  of  the  expenditures  under  the 
second  and  third  subdivisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  might  be 
considered  capital  account  outlays.  In  a  college  or  university,  how- 
ever, they  are  rather  annual  expenses,  necessary  to  keep  the  insti- 
tution abreast  of  the  times.  They  never  stop.  For  example,  $1,000 
spent  for  books  can  certainly  be  charged  to  capital  account,  as  it 
definitely  increases  the  property  of  the  institution.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  spent  for  books  in  any  one  year, 
more  money  is  required  each  year  thereafter  in  ever-increasing 
amounts  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  scholarship  and  the  expansion 
of  the  field  of  knowledge.  So,  in  this  distribution,  all  expenses 
which  may  be  looked  forward  to  by  the  administration  as  necessary 
aimual  expenses  are  classed  under  operating  expenditures. 

In  determining  the  average  cost  per  student,  the  average  number 
of  students  in  attendance  during  the  college  year  September  to  June 
is  taken.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
enrollment  as  ordinarily  stated  in  a  catalogue  and  the  figures  here 
used.  The  usual  catalogue  statement  of  enrollment  includes  all 
students  who  have  attended  the  institution  during  any  part  of  the 
year  of  12  months.  Often  the  summer  enrollment  is  large.  Gen- 
erally the  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  rises  from  the 
opening  of  college  in  September  for  about  two  weeks  to  a  maxi- 
mum, and  then  declines  because  of  withdrawals  until  the  close  of 
the  term.  The  second  term  or  semester  usually  opens  with  in- 
creased numbers,  again  reaching  a  maximum  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing day,  and  then  gradually  declining  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  commsision  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  average  of  the  largest 
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attendance  in  the  two  semesters  gives  the  best  average  attendance 
available.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  with  figures  for  the  State 
college,  1914-15 : 

Catalogue  enrollment 3, 629 

Attendance  Oct  1,  1914 2, 522 

Attendance  Feb.  15,  1915 2,467 

Average  attendance 2,495 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  table,  showing  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  three  institutions  for  1913-14  and  1914-15 : 

Table  3. — Per  capita  cost  of  three  institutions  in  1918-14  ««<*  1914-15» 


Items  of  expenditure. 


In  1919-H. 

Instruction 

Educational  equipment  and  supplies. . . 
General  operating  expenses 

Total 

In  1914-15. 

Instruction 

Educational  equipment  and  supplies . . . 
General  operating  expenses 

Total 


State 
university. 


tl55.00 
41.50 
7&60 


275.00 


16a  00 
42.50 
72.00 


274.50 


State 
college. 


S134.00 
63.50 
72.50 


270.00 


141.00 
60.00 
61.00 


27L00 


Teachers 
college. 


183.50 
17.00 
57.50 


168.00 


97.50 
14.00 
58.80 


17a  00 


The  items  used  in  these  computations  comprise  the  total  cash 
outlay  per  student  under  the  general  head  of  operating  expenditures^ 
except  that  the  cost  of  instruction  for  the  summer  session  has  been 
omitted.^  In  other  words,  for  the  purposes  of  this  table  the  operat- 
ing expenditures  taken  are  made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  total  educa- 
tional supplies  and  equipment^  the  total  general  operating  expenses, 
and  the  cost  of  instruction  minus  the  expenditures  for  the  summer 
term.  Moreover,  no  interest  on  investment  is  included.  The  aver- 
age attendance,  determined  in  the  way  described  above  and  not  the 
enrollment,  has  been  taken  as  the  divisor  to  obtain  the  per  capita 
cost.  The  method  is  further  exhibited  in  the  summary  tables  on 
pages  42  to  47 :  * 

The  commission  points  out  that  each  student  costs  the  institution 
from  $170  to  $275  a  year.  A  small  part  of  this  expense  is  met  by 
the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  the  student,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  each  student  in  actual  attendance  for  the  college 
year  costs  $250.  With  approximately  7,000  students  enrolled  in 
1915-16,  this  amounts  to  about  $1,750,000  in  oi)erating  expenses  for 
the  college  year. 

» It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  figures  appearing  in  the  three  columns  are  com- 
parable with  each  other,  they  are  not  necessarily  comparable  with  figures  for  per  capita 
cost  reported  by  any  other  institution. 

"For  detail  tables  from  which  these  summaries  have  been  compiled  see  Appendix,  pp. 
184-193. 
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lie  this  is  a  large  expenditure,  it  is  a  most  wise  one,  if  the 
lents  served  are  earnest  and  capable  and  improve  to  the  utmost 
advantages  afforded  them.  Indeed,  every  student  enrolled  ac- 
Its  a  trust  and  is  under  obligations  to  justify  the  outlay  of  public 
Ids  made  in  his  behalf.  But  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
lons  can  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  each  student  carries 
fery  definite  cost  to  the  State,  not  only  for  operating  expenses, 
also,  as  will  be  shown  later,  for  buildings.  The  annual  rate  of 
ease  of  student  registration  is  already  large  and  will  under 
iral  conditions  grow  larger,  as  it  should.  Until  the  State  is 
iy  to  care  properly  for  the  students  now  in  attendance  upon  its 
aer  institutions  the  wisdom  of  certain  forms  of  competitive  ad- 
|iising  at  present  in  vogue  is  perhaps  problematic.  The  time  when 
State  college  and  the  State  university  were  unknown  to  the 
people  is  past.  They  need  only  to  make  formal  announcement  of 
their  offerings  and  give  reasonable  publicity  to  their  work  to  secure 
as  rapid  increases  in  their  respective  enrollments  as  can  be  adequately 
cared  for.  Possibly  the  board  should  also  consider  in  this  connec- 
tion the  advisability  of  discontinuing  subcollegiate  work  as  the  num- 
ber of  collegiate  students  increases;  but  this  question  is  discussed 
more  fully  in  another  place.     (See  p.  88.)  • 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  cost  per  student 
is  low  rather  than  high.  It  should  be  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased. In  fact,  a  growth  in  numbers  without  a  corresponding 
growth  in  support  will  result  in  weakening  the  institutions. 
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Chapter  III. 
DUPLICATION  AND  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MAJOR  LINES. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  commission,  early  in  the  course  of  its 
investigations,  became  convinced  that,  if  it  were  to  do  justice  to  the 
problems  presented  to  its  consideration,  it  must  take  account  of  cer- 
tain larger  issues  which  have  had  a  determining  influence  in  shaping 
the  development  of  educational  administration  in  Iowa  and  which 
have  in  a  great  measure  given  rise  to  the  questions  on  which  the 
State  board  now  seeks  advice.  The  commission  is  persuaded  that  no 
permanent  solution  of  the  educational  difficulties  which  the  State  has 
experienced  can  be  hoped  for  until  these  issues  have  been  resolutely 
faced  and  definitely  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  good  of  the 
State  and  its  coming  generations  of  students,  whatever  the  cost  to 
personal  or  institutional  ambitions.  It  confidently  believes  that  a 
settlement  on  this  basis  is  possible  and  that  the  necessary  procedure 
is  plain.  It  is  far  more  important  that  such  a  settlement  should  be 
brought  about  than  that  the  State  should  save  a  few  thousands  of 
dollars  through  economies  in  institutional  management.  Without 
recapitulating  the  history  of  State  higher  education  in  Iowa,  the 
commission  proposes  in  the  present  chapter  to  discuss  the  existing 
status  of  the  three  State  higher  educational  institutions,  especially  as 
regards  the  fundamental  question  of  duplication,  and  to  point  out  a 
remedy  which  it  conceives  to  be  valid  for  the  incoherency  in  the 
relationships  between  them. 

The  primary  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  three  higher  institutions  are 
concerned,  lies  in  the  lack  of  clear  definitions  of  scope,  particularly 
as  between  two  of  them.  In  the  beginning  of  State  plans  of  educa- 
tion a  State  university  was  projected  as  the  crown  and  completion 
of  the  system.  At  that  time  the  differentiation  of  education  into 
great  spheres  or  divisions  of  subject  matter  was  not  foreseen  in  any 
of  the  States,  and  it  was  natural  and  perhaps  inevitable  that  inhar- 
mony  should  arise  with  the  founding  of  other  institutions  to  care 
for  the  constantly  enlarging  demands.  While  theoretically  and  his- 
torically a  State  university  may  represent  the  culmination  of  the 
State  system,  practically  the  fields  of  all  State  institutions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  successive  acts  of  the  legislatures. 

There  is  marked  tendency  in  all  States  to  bring  about  a  parity 
between  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  expressed  in  like  or 
equivalent  entrance  requirements,  in  comparable  educational  stand- 
ards and  in  equality  of  standing  on  the  part  of  the  staffs.  In  some 
States  the  effort  in  higher  education  is  concentrated  in  one  institu- 
tion, known  as  the  State  university,  in  which  all  subjects  are  at  once 
on  a  parity.     In  those  cases  in  which  the  effort  is  distributed  in 
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separate  institutions  the  different  subjects  may,  nevertheless,  be  on  a 
parity,  and  the  institutions  may  be  conceived  as  one  university  sepa- 
rated into  its  parts,  or  the  different  parts  may  be  recognized  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name,  as  separate  universities,  each  covering  the  field 
assigned  to  it.  To  one  part  in  the  State  organism  of  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  assigned  all  the  liberal  arts,  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions and  their  adjuncts ;  to  another  may  be  assigned  the  applied 
sciences,  mechanic  arts  and  engineering,  agriculture;  to  another  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  remains  for  the  State  to  define  the  fields  of 
each  in  consonance,  so  far  as  necessary,  with  Federal  statutes,  and 
no  one  of  the  parts  or  institutions  may  assume  the  entire  field  to 
itself.  This  much  must  be  granted  before  there  can  be  a  real  har- 
mony in  any  State. 

Nor  can  the  intention  in  the  different  parts  or  institutions  be 
longer  held  to  give  one  part  superior  standing  or  merit  or  to  separate 
it  into  an  educational  class  by  itself.  Education  in  terms  of  the 
applied  subjects  is  as  truly  education  as  that  in  terms  of  other  sub- 
jects, no  less  and  no  more  if  the  teachers  are  as  well  trained,  the 
-institutions  as  well  equipped,  and  the  work  as  well  done.  The  dis- 
tinction in  educational  results  between  these  complementary  lines  of 
effort  is  now  happily  vanished.  Accepting  this  parity  places  a  State 
in  readiness  for  a  harmonious  development  of  its  institutions. 

The  particular  factor  that  has  introduced  the  inharmony  into 
many  of  the  States  is  the  rise  of  the  land-grant  college.  In  about 
half  the  States  this  institution  is  a  part  of  the  State  university.  In 
these,  cases  the  difficulties  are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  in 
some  States  they  have  been  practically  eliminated.  In  the  States  in 
which  the  land-grant  college  is  separate  the  conflicts  and  duplica- 
tions are  naturally  most  marked.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  wisest  policy  to  separate  the  institutions,  because  their  fields  of 
work  were  supposed  to  be  incompatible,  but  at  present,  when  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  so  rapidly  expanding,  there  is 
widespread  feeling  that  the  land-grant  college  is  best  united  with 
the  university  or  incorporated  into  it.  When  a  harmonious  State 
procedure  has  been  devised,  however,  there  may  still  be  certain  very 
marked  advantages  in  the  separation.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  in  such  cases  to  make  a  coherent  plan  and 
to  prevent  conflict.  This  is  now  the  major  problem  in  educational 
administration  in  the  United  States,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  of 
solution  if  the  adherents  of  the  different  institutions  once  accept  the 
principles  just  stated.  The  conflicts  between  the  different  kinds  of 
institutions  result  in  large  part  from  an  attitude  of  mind. 

Mere  duplication  of  courses  of  study  may  not  be  any  more  disad- 
vantageous or  more  to  be  deplored  between  two  institutions  than  be- 
tween the  parts  of  one  institution  which  is  the  size  of  the  two.     As 
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will  be  pointed  out  presently,  the  cost  to  the  people  may  not  be  in- 
ci-eased.  Two  or  more  State  institutions  of  the  same  grade,  but  with 
different  fields,  may,  indeed,  produce  a  most  wholesome  stimulation, 
if  they  do  not  inharmoniously  overlap,  giving  to  the  State  a  spirited 
and  progressive  development,  preventing  ingrowing,  and  separating 
its  student  body  into  groups  small  enough  for  the  best  educational 
results.  The  different  faculties,  working  under  separate  adminis- 
trations and  developing  in  somewhat  imlike  directions,  may  add  very 
much  to  the  achievement  of  the  State. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  duplication  as  manifested  in  the 
practice  of  the  Iowa  State  instituticms  the  commission  has  been 
guided  by  what  may  be  described  as  the  principle  of  ^^  major  and 
service  lines  "  of  work.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  which  is 
implicit  in  the  considerations  adduced  above,  each  State  institution 
should  have  assigned  to  it  certain  major  fields  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  to  their  fullest  extent.  Agriculture  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  such  a  major  line.  Liatin, 
German,  French,  history,  political  science,  psychology  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  are  such  major  lines.  Service  lines  are  such  sub- 
ordinate subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  a  major 
line.  The  amount  required  is  generally  not  very  large.  English  is 
such  a  service  line  for  engineering  and  agriculture  at  the  State  college. 
Institutions  may  well  overlap  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  service 
lines  to  one  another  and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  relation 
of  their  major  to  their  service  lines.  English  is  a  major  line  at  the 
State  university,  a  service  line  at  the  State  college.  But  there  should 
be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

In  many  parts  of  the  educational  field  such  a  division  affords  a 
rational  and  practicable  principle  of  administration.  Between  the 
State  university  and  the  State  college  this  division  would  at  present 
reserve  as  major  lines  to  the  institution  at  Ames  agriculture,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  home  economics,  and  certain  departments  of  engineer- 
ing to  be  later  determined.  It  would  make  all  other  subjects  at  Ames 
service  subjects,  in  no  case  to  be  developed  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  needs  of  the  major  subjects  are  supplied.  In  the  actual  working 
of  this  principle  it  would  result  that  a  moderate  amount  of  elemen- 
tary collegiate  work  might  be  given  at  the  State  college  in  the 
languages  and  humanities  and  certain  of  the  sciences,  but  that  they 
would  presumably  never  go  beyond  these  rudimentary  stages.  At  the 
State  university  agriculture  and  certain  fields  of  engineering,  if 
cultivated  at  all,  would  in  the  same  way  have  a  place  only  as  service 
subjects  contributory  to  the  major  lines  allotted  to  the  institution. 

Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a  principle  of 
division.    Chemistry,  for  example,  has  an  obvious  place  at  the  State 
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university  and  also  at  the  State  college.  Even  aside  from  "  chemical 
engineering"  as  such,  chemistry  is  involved  in  many  engineering 
processes  and  problems  to  a  degree  absolutely  demanding  its  presence 
at  the  State  college  and  making  it  practically  difficult  to  determine 
to  what  extent  it  is  merely  a  service  subject  and  to  what  a  major 
line.  This  embarrassment  regarding  chemistry  is  even  greater  when 
certain  agricultural  problems  and  the  work  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions are  taken  into  account.^  Physics,  zoology,  bacteriology,  and 
botany  also  present  similar  perplexities. 

It  seems  to  the  commission  that  the  detailed  adjustments  of  these 
cases  of  overlapping,  once  the  main  principle  has  been  accepted,  are 
all  obviously  capable  of  amicable  settlement  by  means  of  a  conference 
consisting  of  some  convenient  number  of  representatives  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  institutions  affected  (perhaps  five  from  each),  elected  by 
the  faculties,  and  sitting  with  a  committee  of  members  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  Such  a  conference  might  meet  at  stated  periods, 
perhaps  annually,  to  consider  and  adjust  any  difficulties  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time.  Meantime  the  principle  of  the  major  and 
the  service  lines  will  automatically  settle  the  status  of  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  subjects  and  forthwith  determine  whether  in  a 
particular  institution  they  shall  be  developed  beyond  their  elementary 
stages. 

It  may  be  properly  remarked  at- this  point  that  the  oft-raised 
objection  to  the  alleged  exorbitant  cost  of  duplication  when  the  same 
subject  is  taught  at  two  State  institutions  is  largely  specious.  It  costs 
no  more  to  teach  two  sections  of  English  at  Ames  and  two  at  Iowa 
City  than  it  does  to  teach  four  sections  at  Iowa  City,  assuming  that 
the  instructors  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  in  both  places  and  that  the 
size  of  the  classes  is  kept  constant  at  the  point  of  maximum  instruc- 
tional efficiency.  The  overhead  charge  may  be  somewhat  larger  when 
the  work  is  done  at  two  places,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
In  any  event  the  main  objection  to  duplication  of  work  in  State  insti- 
tutions like  those  of  Iowa  is  not  expense,  but  the  stimulation  of 
unwholesome  competition  with  all  its  evil  consequences.* 

Once  this  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  is  adopted,  the  whole 
situation  clears  up  not  only  as  regards  intramural  work,  but  also  as 
regards  extension  work.  An  institution  would  be  permitted  to  do 
extension  work  only  in  a  major  line.  This  itself  would  avoid  the 
duplication  and  overlapping  now  threatened,  and  if  the  safeguard 
elsewhere  recommended  (see  p.  77)  of  an  annual  conference  of  the 

^  For  a  further  discussion  of  chemistry,  see  p.  69. 

*The  relations  of  the  State  teachers  college  to  the  State  university  and  to  the  State 
college  have  elicited  much  less  public  comment  than  the  relations  of  the  latter  two  insti- 
tutions to  one  another,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  present  the  liberal  arts  work  at  Cedar 
Falls  and  at  Iowa  City  squarely  and  unequivocally  overlaps. 
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extension  officials  of  the  several  institutions  is  provided,  there  need 
never  arise  any  serious  problem  of  maladjustment 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinicm  that  in  a  Commonwealth  with 
the  geographical,  economic,  and  social  characteristics  of  Iowa  there 
might  well  be  justification  for  several  State  institutions  of  coU^ate 
grade  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  that  so  far  as  concerns  strictly 
collegiate  work,  there  is  no  very  grave  objection  to  be  urged  against 
the  present  practice  of  offering  such  work  in  three  different  places, 
although  the  justification  would  be  greater  if  the  three  were  in  more 
widely  separated  localities,  and,  as  indicated  elsewhere  (see  p.  54) 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  final  two  years  of  work  at  the  State 
teachers  college  is  questioned.  But  the  commission  is  unable  to 
see  that  there  can  in  the  last  analysis  be  any  justification  for  sweep- 
ing duplication  in  the  range  of  advanced  and  professional  work.  It 
would  certainly  strike  every  unbiased  observer  as  absurd  to  urge 
that  there  should  be  two  medical  schools  conducted  by  the  State  at 
different  points.  It  would  seem  equally  absurd  to  conduct  two  law 
schools.  Neither  the  size  of  the  State  nor  the  educational  needs  of 
that  portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  State  of  Iowa  is  located  can 
possibly  be  held  to  justify  such  duplication.  Abundant  exi)ert  opin- 
ion upon  this  matter  is  available  in  the  actions  of  the  controlling 
authorities  in  charge  of  medical  and  legal  education  in  this  country. 
Considered  strictly  on  its  merits,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  prima 
facie  justification  for  two  engineering  schools.  Indeed  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  engineering  work  which  ought  not  to  be  imdertaken 
at  all  in  Iowa.  Marine  engineering,  for  example,  surely  has  no  place 
in  an  inland  agricultural  community.  The  theory  that  a  State  is 
under  obligation  to  give  instruction  in  every  field  of  learning  is 
regarded  as  fallacious,  and  each  new  undertaking  of  an  educational 
kind  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  disinterested 
experts. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  two 
schools  of  engineering  as  at  present  organized  is  uneconomical  and 
indefensible,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  development  of 
upper-class  and  graduate  work.  At  least  three  methods  of  readjust- 
ment are  possible.  (1)  The  horizontal,  by  which  one  school  would 
become  a  strictly  graduate  institution  and  the  other  school  an  under- 
graduate institution.  This  would  accord  well  with  the  mature 
judgment  of  a  large  section  of  the  engineering  profession  that  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  two  or  three  years  of  the  work  in  liberal  arts 
and  science  leading  to  such  a  degree,  is  the  best  possible  foundation  for 
the  technical  training  of  an  engineer.  In  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission, this  method  is  not  at  present  applicable  to  the  Iowa  situa- 
tion.   Unless  the  principle  were  applied  drastically,  so  as  to  require 
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a  bachelor's  degree  for  entrance  to  the  more  advanced  of  the  schools,  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  academic  situation  would  not  be  materially 
lessened,  and  the  possible  overlapping  in  the  field  of  extension  work 
would  require  altogether  separate  consideration  and  treatment. 

(2)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  in  one  place  under  highly  expert 
direction.  The  commission  is  unanimously  convinced  that  this  is 
the  method  by  which  engineering  work  under  State  support  in  Iowa 
could  best  be  maintained  and  developed.  No  other  method  will 
so  certainly  insure  the  permanent  elimination  of  the  causes  of  fric- 
tion, irritation,  unwholesome  competition,  and  wasteful  duplication 
of  high-class  men  and  equipment  for  advanced  work.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  State,  if  it  did  not  now  have  two  schools  of 
engineering,  would  consider  the  establishment  of  more  than  one. 
The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the  weight  of  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  unification  of  this  work  at  the 
State  university,  where  it  would  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  other 
high-grade  professional  schools,  where  it  would  have  a  strong  back- 
ing in  the  pure  sciences  and  helpful  contact  with  the  liberal  arts, 
and  where  it  could  be  maintained  on  a  high  level,  free  from  the  tug 
of  artisanship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conmiission  does  not  forget 
the  fact  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  quite  as  much  bound  by  their 
essential  character  to  develop  mechanic  arts  (usually  interpreted  as 
synonymous  with  engineering)  on  an  equal  footing  with  agriculture. 
In  view  of  this  necessity  for  the  joint  development  of  agriculture 
and  engineering,  the  commission  believes  that  such  union  of  schools, 
if  it  could  be  accomplished,  should  be  made  at  the  Iowa  State  College. 

(3)  If  this  second  method  is  adjudged  impracticable  of  applica- 
tion, considering  the  present  condition  of  institutional  and  popular 
sentiment  in  Iowa,  the  commission  recommends  that  a  definite  verti- 
cal (or  topical)  division  of  engineering  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  board  of  education  in  conference  with  a  small  group  of 
expert  engineers,  wholly  unconnected  with  either  institution,  each  of 
whom  should  be  a  member  of  one  or  another  of  the  four  American 
societies  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering. 
All  four  societies  should  be  represented.  When  once  this  division 
has  been  determined,  it  should  be  rigidly  enforced  by  all  the  educa- 
tional authorities  concerned.  Perhaps  this  could  be  accomplished 
under  a  single  dean  of  engineering  for  the  two  institutions,  supple- 
mented by  unremitting  detailed  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  announcements  of  engineering  curricula  and  courses.  In 
such  a  division  it  appears  likely  that  the  work  in  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,»and  perhaps  structural 
engineering,  should  be  conducted  at  the  State  university,  and  that 
the  work  in  highway,  transportation,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engi- 
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neering  should  be  developed  at  the  State  college.  The  necessity  for 
work  in  mining,  ceramic,  or  chemical  engineering,  and  the  location 
of  this  work,  are  matters  for  future  consideration,  in  view  of  rec<Mn- 
mendations  made  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  the  possible  future 
report  of  such  a  commission  of  impartial  engineering  experts  as  is 
suggested  and  urged. 

Whether  the  work  in  domestic  science  can  be  regarded  as  up  to  tlie 
present  time  sufficiently  differentiated  on  professional  lines  to  warrant 
recognition  as  presenting  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  medicine,  law, 
and  engineering  may  i>erhaps  be  questioned.  Certainly  the  work  as 
at  present  conducted  relates  itself  as  a  service  subject  to  a  much 
wider  range  of  nonprofessional  interests  and  is  as  yet  in  too  forma- 
tive and  unstable  a  condition  to  justify  dogmatic  assertion.  The 
commission  discusses  this  subject  at  length,  however^  and  makes  cer- 
tain recommendations  in  Chapter  VIII. 

The  position  of  music  may  serve  to  raise  a  similar  question.  Its 
development  as  a  major  line  should  unquestionably  occur  at  the  State 
university.  It  may  well  remain  as  a  service  line  at  the  other  State 
institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  discontinuance  (beyond  the  second 
year  of  the  professional  work)  of  the  work  in  liberal  arts  at  teachers 
college.  Cedar  Falls,  the  commission  is  disposed  to  urge  the  wisdom 
of  this  on  several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  reasonably 
clear  that  the  institutions  at  Ames  and  Iowa  City  are  at  present 
abundantly  able  to  care  for  all  students  who  may  be  expected  to  seek 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  a  State  institution  in  Iowa.  If  the  State 
wishes  a  third  institution  of  a  collegiate  grade,  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
southern  or  western  part  of  the  State.  Moreover,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  another  section  of  this  report  (Chap.  I),  the  private  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  are  able  to  care  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  students  who  wish  this  degree,  and  between  them  and  the  other 
two  State  institutions  all  such  students  can  be  readily  cared  for.  In 
the  second  place,  the  commission  feels  certain  that  at  present,  at  least, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  institution  is  not  unequivocally  collegiate,  and 
that  students  who  now  receive  training  there  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
are  likely  to  miss  certain  valuable  elements  in  such  training.  This 
opinion  is  based  partly  on  the  impression  which  one  who  has  visited 
many  institutions  easily  gets  from  even  a  brief  contact  with  the 
situation,  partly  on  consideration  of  the  methods  of  class  instruction, 
which  are  on  the  whole  dominantly  those  of  the  high-school  and 
junior-college  type,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  very 
large  group  of  subcoUegiate  students  inevitably  affects  the  general 
intellectual  maturity  and  academic  tone  of  the  work.  In  the  third 
place,  the  amount  of  work  now  offered  as  of  third  and  fourth  year 
college  grade  is  relatively  small  and  may  be  regarded  as  only  barely 
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sufficient  to  round  out  a  senior-college  curriculum.  A  comparison  of 
the  program  of  courses  at  the  State  teachers  college  with  that  at  the 
State  university  or  at  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  will  confirm  this  statement.  To  be  sure,  a  comparison  of  some 
of  the  weaker  sectarian  colleges  would  not  be  unfavorable  to  the 
teachers  college,  but  this  is  a  comparison  which  a  State  institution 
would  hardly  wish  to  employ. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  conmiission  feels  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  energy  represented  in  keeping  up  the  last  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  at  Cedar  Falls  is  probably  not  to  be  justified 
on  its  merits.  The  commission  would  not  be  understood  in  this 
opinion  as  intending  to  depreciate  in  any  way  the  seriousness  of  the 
work  offered,  nor  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tion. The  professional  work  done  here  is  creditable  to  the  State 
and  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  but  a  division  of  energy  such 
as  is  suggested  would  in  the  long  run  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  State  institutions  as  a  whole.  Such  a  program,  if  carried  out^ 
would  not  in  our  minds  imply  the  reduction  of  the  budget  of  this 
institution.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  would  mean  concentrating  all 
resources  on  the  earlier  portions  of  its  work,  where  at  present  its 
gi*eatest  obligation  is  found,  and  where  there  are  certainly  at  present 
massed  the  great  majority  of  its  students,  as  Tables  4  and  5  on 
pagei  56  will  indicate. 

More  particularly  the  commission  would  call  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  greatly  enlarging  the  facilities  for  practice  teaching 
at  teachers  college.  The  present  practice  school  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  institution  is  already  overtaxed,  and  the  commission 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  facilities  offered  in  the  town  of 
Cedar  Falls  are  at  present  wholly  adequate.  The  commission  is 
quite  clear  that  the  general  attendance  at  Cedar  Falls  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  expand  until  thoroughly  satisfactory  provision  is 
made  for  practice  teaching. 

If  the  board  and  the  people  of  the  State  are  disposed,  on  further 
consideration  of  the  question,  to  agree  with  the  commission  that 
the  appropriate  function  of  the  State  teachers  college  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  rural  and  graded  schools,  and  not  the  preparation 
of  high-school  teachers,  or  the  granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
for  courses  in  liberal  arts,  the  commission  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  future  development  of  the  institution  on  somewhat  different 
lines  is  desirable.  It  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  courses  for 
elementary  teachers,  both  rural  and  urban,  be  made  three  years  in 
length,  substantially  one-third  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  profes- 
sional subjects,  and  the  rest  to  work  dealing  with  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction.  Entrance  to  those  courses  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  based  squarely  on  high-school  graduation.     Such  courses  should 
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not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  lead  to  degrees.  It  is  per- 
suaded that  the  improvement  in  the  equipment  of  elementary, 
especially  rural  teachers,  which  this  recommendation  contemplates, 
would  not  only  contribute  vitally  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  but 
would  place  the  State  teachers  college  in  a  unique  position  of  leader- 
ship among  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  board  does  not  see  fit  to  adopt  these  suggestions,  however, 
and  if  the  plans  at  present  in  operation  be  continued,  then  the  com- 
mission would  advise  that  the  last  two  years  of  the  work  be  very 
greatly  strengthened  to  bring  it  more  nearly  into  line  with  the 
curricula  of  first-class  institutions  conferring  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Table  4. — Attendance  at  lotoa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 


Couraes. 

1912^13 

1913>14 

1914-15 

Total. 

CoUfige  courses  * 

649 
503 
826 
714 

420 
831 
820 
907 

560 

843 

865 

1,234 

1.629 

2.177 

SiioooUfielate 

2,511 

[,Jp(«i<issm9d and  music. ......x-,-r.-r-, »,».-» 

3,855 

Total 

2,692 
2,043 

2,978 
2,558 

3,502 
2,942 

9,172 

Total  diploma,  suboollegiate,  undaasified,  aod  music  stu- 
donts. ....x..«-^-^ ,^,^-,-.,-» ^.^r^^r,^-. 

7,543 

>  These  figures  include  students  antered  as  graduates  as  foDovs:  1912-13,  53;  1913-14.  45;  1914-15,  45 
Juniors  aod  seniors  are  listed  in  this  group  as  foltows:  1912-13,170;  1913-14,153;  1914-15,193. 

Table  5. — Statistics  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  for  five  years,  1907-19Ii, 
Total  number  of  Individual  students  enrolled  during  the  five  years,  each 

student  counted  only  once 8,398 

Students  were  qualified  and  trained  for  the  following : 

(1)  County  school  teachers,  reaching  the  standard  of  county  teach- 

ers' certificates 3, 261 

(2)  General   elementary    teachers,    having   first-grade    county    cer- 

tificate scholarship  on  admission 1,  328 

(3)  Special  grade  and  department  teachers  of  all  kinds — primary, 

kindergarten,  music,  drawing,  home  economics,  etc 2,  515 

(4)  Special  music  teachers 138 

(5)  Unclassified  as  to  kind  of  work  preferred 156 

(6)  High-school  teachers — 

(a)  With  standard  of  North  Central  Association  four- 

year  college  course 285 

(b)  First-grade  State  certificate  standard 300 

(c)  Second-grade  State  certificate  standard 300 

{d)  Other  special  teachers,  estimated 115 

1,000 


Total 8,  308 

Whether  the  suggestion  made  above  be  adopted  or  not,  the  com- 
mission is  perfectly  clear  that  there  are  to-day  no  agencies  in  Iowa 
adequate  to  furnish  proper  training  to  the  number  of  teachers  an- 
nually required  in  the  schools  of  the  State.    This  fact  has  evidently 
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been  recognized  in  the  legislation  providing  for  the  addition  of  a 
year  of  normal  training  in  certain  high  schoola  The  commission 
is  fully  cognizant  of  this  situation,  and  its  suggestion  regarding 
teachers  college  is  therefore  in  no  sense  directed  to  any  lessening  of 
the  resources  of  the  State  in  this  direction.  There  should  be  addi- 
tional normal  schools  established,  in  parts  of  the  State  remote  from 
Cedar  Falls  and  probably  preferably  in  the  southwest  and  north- 
west divisions  of  the  State.  If  such  normal  schools  were  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  normal  training  high  schools,  and  with 
the  movement  for  the  development  of  junior  colleges  in  connection 
with  the  strong  high  schools  which  has  gained  great  headway  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  these  several  institutions  could  be  made 
to  reenforce  one  another  in  a  most  helpful  way.  An  appreciable 
amount  of  serious  collegiate  work  could  be  offered  as  a  basis  for 
professional  training  in  these  junior  colleges  on  high-school  founda- 
tions; and  the  normal  schools,  if  brought  into  administrative 
contact  with  them,  could  furnish  not  only  &  spirit  of  professional 
standards  and  a  corresponding  stimulation,  but  could  also  be  used  to 
develop  practice  teaching  work  in  various  portions  of  the  State  now 
wholly  unprovided  with  such  facilities.  A  similar  relationship  could 
be  cultivated  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  normal  training 
high  schools. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  possibility  of 
adding  a  group  of  strong  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  teachers  college 
(and  to  other  normal  schools,  if  established),  who  might  give  one- 
half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  the  other  half  to  service  as 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, supervising  the  work  of  the  normal  training  high  schools.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  greatly  enhance  the  solidity  and  efficiency  of 
the  normal  training  courses  and  would  bring  both  the  State  super- 
intendent's office  and  the  normal  schools  into  most  helpful  organic 
connection  with  these  high  schools.  Any  measure  that  will  improve 
the  supervision  of  the  training  of  rural  teachers  and  that  will  put 
at  their  disposal  added  opportunities  for  practice  teaching  ought  to 
be  energetically  fostered. 

The  foregoing  discussion  and  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission in  this  and  subsequent  chapters  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  three  institutions  are  to  be  continued  without  essential  change 
of  character.  The  acts  of  the  legislature  making  appropriations  for 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  institutions,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  graduate  work,  have  established  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
this  interpretation. 

The  commission  desires  to  call  attention  to  one  other  aspect  of 
the  situation,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  created  in  response  to  the 
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Morrill  land-grant  act  of  1862.  In  return  for  certain  subsidies 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  at  that  time  and  at  later  times 
the  State  assumed  the  obligation  to  carry  on  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  Earlier  in  this  chapter  the  commission 
expressed  a  belief  in  the  substantial  educational  equivalence  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  two  types  of  institutions,  tb^  land-grant  col- 
lege and  the  State  university.  If  this  parity  exists  in  other  States, 
it  certainly  exists  in  Iowa*  The  commission  is  also  about  to  recom- 
mend that  gi*aduate  instruction  and  research  work  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced university  type  be  encouraged  at  the  Iowa  State  C!ollege. 
Nevertheless,  such  development  of  advanced  work  should  relate  itself 
exclusively  to  the  limits  established  by  the  professional  aims  peculiar 
to  the  institution.  This  question  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V. 

In  closing  this  portion  of  the  report,  the  commission  desires  to 
reiterate  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of  applying  strictly  the 
principle  of  division  advocated  above  to  the  work  of  the  three  State 
institutions.  The  State  is  probably  rich  enough  to  allow  all  of  its 
institutions  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  the  demands  of  students  for  in- 
struction will  warrant  without  regard  to  possible  duplication  of 
offerings.  Indeed,  the  drawback  to  this  policy  is  not  primarily  a 
financial  one.  It  is  rather  that  such  a  course  will  inevitably  perpetu- 
ate intolerable  mutual  jealousies  and  antagonisms,  tending  to  defeat 
all  unity  in  the  program  of  State  education. 

The  five  chapters  following  deal  in  some  detail  with  various  phases 
of  duplication. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "major  and  service  lines  of 
work ''  at  the  three  State  institutions. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  conference  consisting  of  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  institutions  and  the  State  board  of  education  to  ad- 
just questions  of  overlapping  not  automatically  determined  by  the 
establishment  of  major  lines  for  each  institution. 

3.  The  readjustment  of  the  work  in  engineering  at  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  State  college,  according  to  one  of  three  methods : 

(a)  A  horizontal  division,  assigning  graduate  work  to  one  school 
and  undergraduate  work  to  the  other. 

(b)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  at  one  place. 

(c)  A  vertical  division  of  work,  assigning  some  branches  of 
engineering  to  one  institution  and  some  to  the  other. 

4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  last  two  years  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  with  suggestion  of  three-year  non- 
degree  courses  for  rural  and  grade  teachers. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  facilities  for  practice  teaching  at  the  State 
teachers  college.  ^^^,^^^^^  byGoOgk 
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6.  The  establishment  of  additional  normal  schools. 

7.  The  addition  of  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  teachers  college, 
to  give  half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  half  as  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  super- 
vision of  work  in  the  normal-training  high  schools. 


Chapter  IV. 

GRADUATE  WORK. 

Next  to  engineering  the  field  of  graduate  work  undoubtedly  offers 
the  greatest  area  for  the  development  of  unwarranted  and  expensive 
duplication.  The  State  board's  request  that  the  commission  investi- 
gate graduate  work  indicates  that  the  board  has  appreciated  the 
danger  which  lies  in  this  direction.  The  subject  has  seemed  to  the 
commission  second  in  importance  to  none  of  those  upon  which  ad- 
vice has  been  asked.  An  account  of  the  actual  present  status  of 
graduate  work  at  each  of  the  institutions  is  submitted  herewith  and 
the  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  how  the  principles  developed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  may  be  applied  to  the  avoidance  of  serious  dupli- 
cation and  the  friction  of  competition. 

Graduate  work  of  a  high  character  is,  and  ought  to  be,  carried  on 
with  increasing  efficiency  at  both  the  Iowa  State  University  and  the 
Iowa  State  College.  At  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  the  degree 
of  master  of  didactics  is  conferred  for  a  professional  course  repre- 
senting 45  term  hours.  This,  however,  does  not  constitute  really  a 
graduate  school  or  college,  but  is  work  offered  chiefly  during  the 
summer  session  for  college  graduates  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study 
of  professional  subjects.  It  is  more  nearly  an  extended  under- 
graduate course,  with  the  requirement  of  a  thesis,  than  organized 
graduate  work  based  upon  an  undergraduate  foundation. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

The  graduate  college  of  the  State  university  grew  out  of  a  stand- 
ing committee,  first  appointed  in  1893,  to  define  the  terms  for  grant- 
ing master's  degrees.  Work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree  began  in 
1898,  and  the  graduate  college  was  formally  instituted  in  1900.  Since 
that  time  it  has  made  steady  advance  in  organization  and  in  stand- 
ards. The  commission  commends  cordially  the  general  sincerity  and 
progressiveness  of  the  graduate  work  done  at  the  State  university,  es- 
pecially in  certain  thoroughly  organized  departments  like  education, 
philosophy  and  psychology,  history,  and  political  science. 

The  State  university  makes  a  distinction  between  the  admission 
to  the  graduate  college  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree,  and 
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endeavors  to  determine  each  case  upon  its  own  merits.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  graduate  schools  by  which 
persons  holding  degrees  from  acceptable  colleges  are  admitted  pro- 
bationally,  and  later,  when  they  have  demonstrated  their  capacity 
for  work  in  the  majors  and  minors  selected,  are  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  a  particular  degree.  A  student  coming  from  a  college 
about  which  there  is  question  is  tested  by  departments  as  to  his  major 
work  only,  but  no  test  seems  to  be  applied  in  regard  to  the  general 
soundness  of  his  training  or  the  value  of  his  minor  work.  The  regis- 
tration of  students  in  gi*aduate  courses  for  the  summer  session  ap- 
pears to  be  handled  more  loosely  than  in  the  regular  session,  and  the 
records  of  such  students  are  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition.  Neither 
in  the  regular  session  nor  in  the  summer  session  does  it  seem  to  be 
necessary  for  a  student  registered  in  the  graduate  college  to  take  any 
course  designed  for  graduates  only.  A  student  who  desires  to  enter 
the  graduate  college  and  take  work  only  in  a  field  for  which  he  has 
had  no  preparation  in  his  undergraduate  work  should  be  registered 
as  an  undergraduate,  rather  than  a  graduate,  student  until  he  is 
ready  to  carry  advanced  courses  or  courses  for  graduates  only.  The 
commission  suggests  the  adoption  of  a  rule  by  which  no  student  may 
have  graduate  status  unless  a  certain  specified  proportion  of  his 
registration  is  in  courses  for  graduates  only.* 

A  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  is  usually  required  in  this 
graduate  school,  as  in  nearly  all  the  strong  graduate  schools,  to  do 
work  in  residence  during  one  collegiate  year  of  approximately  36 
weeks.  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  common  with  some  other 
institutions,  accepts  resident  work  in  four  summer  sessions  of  6  weeks 
each  (24  weeks)  as  a  minimum  for  satisfying  this  requirement,  but 
students  have  usually  been  required  to  prepare  theses  outside  of  this 
residence  period.  This  is  in  contrast  with  institutions  like  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  makes  precisely  the  same  residence  re- 
quirement of  students  working  in  the  summer  as  of  other  students. 
The  State  University  of  Iowa  has,  however,  worked  out  a  plan  for 
supplementing  in  some  degree  the  work  of  the  summer  session 
through  "  projected  registration,"  by  which  a  student  who  has  been 
in  residence  in  graduate  status  at  the  university  for  at  least  one  sum- 

^The  State  university  has  cne  almost  unique  group  of  graduate  students,  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the  M.  S.  in  medicine,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  faculty  of 
the  college  of  medicine  upon  the  basis  of  an  M.  D.  degree.  This  represents  the  extreme 
of  tolerance,  since  the  announced  requirement  for  admission  of  students  to  candidacy 
for  such  a  degree  is  a  satisfactory  high-school  course,  plus  a  four  years*  course  in  medi- 
cine. The  latter  may  be  taken  in  a  medical  school  which  does  not  require  any  colleg'e 
work  for  entrance.  The  university  announces  no  list  of  approved  medical  colleges  whose 
graduates  may  be  thus  received.  The  work  for  the  degree  appears  to  be  done  mainly  In 
absentia  by  practicing  physicians.  Two  or  three  persons  per  year  for  about  10  years 
have  been  granted  this  M.  S.  degree.  The  registration  for  this  degree  has  fallen  off, 
however,  so  that  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  reports  only  one  student  so  registered 
in  1916-16. 
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mer  session  may  do  work  in  absentia  according  to  a  plan  agreed  upon 
with  some  authorized  instructor.  Credits  earned  through  pro- 
jected registration  may  equal  those  previously  earned  in  the  same 
subject  in  residence.  In  a  bulletin,  the  university  states  "  that  pro- 
jected registration  does  not  operate  to  reduce  the  residence  require- 
ment for  a  master's  degree  [but]  may,  however,  operate  to  reduce 
materially  the  time  requirement  for  earning  the  doctorate."  The 
department  of  education  is  the  one  chiefly  concerned  with  projected 
registration,  since  many  of  its  students  in  research  find  their  prob- 
lems outside  the  campus  and  in  connection  with  their  professional 
duties.  Some  12  or  15  students  are  thus  registered  and  working  in 
cooperation  with  certain  departments  upon  problems  for  which  they 
will  later  receive  credit.  Projected  registration  might  be  called  the 
temporary  substitute  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  summer  session  of  work 
as  a  part  of  the  requirement  for  the  master's  degree. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  imder  25  departmental  headings,  includ- 
ing engineering,  archaeology  and  the  history  of  art,  home  economics, 
histology  and  embryology,  and  five  other  departments  in  the  college 
of  medicine.  The  apportionment  and  scope  of  the  graduate  work  in 
the  university  seems  to  be  variously  determined,  by  the  graduate 
faculty  (all  full  professors  giving  graduate  work),  by  the  graduate 
council  of  seven  men  (one  elected  by  the  graduate  faculty  for  a 
seven  years'  term),  or  by  the  quality  of  leadership  in  particular 
departments.  Individual  instructors  get  their  authority  to  give 
graduate  courses  from  the  departments.  There  is  consequently  a 
wide  difference  in  the  amount  and  spirit  of  graduate  work  in  differ- 
ent departments.  In  one  department,  for  instance,  there  are  16 
persons,  of  whom  only  1  is  a  full  professor.  It  was  stated  to  the 
commission  that  but  one  of  these  was  distinguished  for  the  published 
results  of  his  research,  though  several  others  are  directing  thesis 
work  or  engaged  in  "  creative  work  "  or  in  various  kinds  of  learned 
activity,  which  are  regarded  as  on  the  same  basis  as  research. 

It  is  clear  to  the  commission  that  the  university  can  not  do  equally 
strong  work  in  all  the  departments  announcing  graduate  courses, 
even  if  an  equal  number  of  graduate  students  should  appear  for 
each  department.  Like  every  other  university  which  does  graduate 
work,  it  must  choose  which  departments  shall  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  work  of  an  advanced  sort,  leading,  for  example,  to  the 
doctor's  degree.  This  determination  should  be  made  by  a  body  com- 
petent to  express  the  judgment  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  the 
expression  of  this  judgment  should  result  in  the  formulation  of  a 
tsystem  or  policy  for  the  best  utilization'  of  such  portions  of  the 
energy  of  the  institution  as  may  be  devoted  to  graduate  work.  The 
commission  did  not  get  the  impression  that  the  State  university  was 
thus  developing  its  graduate  work.    Too  much  appears  to  be  left  to 
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the  will  of  the  head  of  the  particular  department  as  to  whether  his 
department  shall  give  courses,  for  example,  which  will  lead  to  the 
doctor^s  degree.  By  vote  of  the  graduate  faculty,  or,  perhaps,  better, 
of  the  university  senate,  a  body  which  has  no  "  board  "  on  graduate 
work  and  which  seems  to  fall  short  of  realizing  its  possibilities,  cer- 
tain departments  should  be  especially  encouraged  to  develop  the 
most  advanced  courses  of  instruction  and  research,  by  special  care  in 
selecting  new  men,  by  the  encouraging  of  the  promising  research 
workers  already  on  the  staff,  and  by  generous  appropriations  in  the 
university  budget.  In  this  way  the  prestige  of  the  university  will  be 
more  enhanced  than  by  trying  to  keep  all  departments  on  an  even 
front  Fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  departments  are  bound  to 
occur  with  the  coming  and  going  of  strong,  productive  men,  but  the 
accumulation  of  library  and  apparatus  will  fluctuate  much  less  under 
the  policy  here  suggested.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  university  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  carry  on  the  finest  sort  of  graduate  work  in 
geology;  it  is  already  strong  in  physics,  psychology,  and  education; 
it  ought  not  to  attempt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  build  up  courses  in 
entomology,  agronomy,  or  plant  breeding. 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEQE. 

The  graduate  division  of  the  Iowa  State  College  should,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,  develop  naturally  and  properly  out 
of  certain  sections  of  the  undergraduate  work.  It  should  follow 
those  major  lines  of  work  for  which  the  institution  is  constituted. 
Its  graduate  work,  therefore,  should  be  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  State  university,  and  coordinate  with  it,  but  without  any  such 
overlapping  as  is  permissible  and  perhaps  desirable  in  the  first  two 
years  of  undergraduate  curricula  in  certain  courses.  Wherever  this 
institution  or  the  State  university  diverges  from  this  principle,  it 
should  be  brought  back  by  the  board  or  by  some  other  correlating 
agency. 

The  graduate  division  of  the  State  college,  which  was  established 
in  1913,  offers  major  and  minor  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  18 
subjects,  ^^with  special  application  to  the  industries."  Aside  from 
those  subjects  which  are  unquestionably  related  to  the  major  lines  of 
agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  there  are  included  in  this  group,  mathe- 
matics, economics,  geology,  chemistry,  and  zoology.  The  subjects  or 
departments  in  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  may  be 
taken  are  decided  upon  by  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  division, 
subject  to  the  final  determination  of  the  matter  by  the  board  of 
education.  At  present  they  are  the  following:  Agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  dairying,  geology, 
horticulture,  and  zoology. 
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The  conditions  upon  which  professional  degrees  in  engineering  are 
granted  are:  (1)  Graduation  from  a  four  years'  curriculum  in  engi- 
neering, one  year  of  residence  study,  and  one  year  of  professional 
experience,  and  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis;  (2)  gradua- 
tion from  a  regular  four  years'  curriculum  in  engineering,  iBve  years 
of  professional  experience,  and  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory 
thesis;  (3)  graduation  from  a  regular  five  years'  curriculum  in 
engineering,  one  year  of  professional  experience,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  degree  of  master  of  agriculture 
requires  graduation  from  a  four  years'  curriculum,  five  years  of  expe- 
rience in  practical  or  professional  agriculture,  and  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis.  The  combination  degree  in  agriculture  and  engineering 
is  granted  by  the  cooperation  of  the  two  divisions. 

Admission  to  the  graduate  division,  of  which  the  president  is  the 
acting  dean,  presupposes  graduation  from  a  college  ort  university  of 
approved  standing.  In  addition,  evidence  of  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite training  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  required,  since  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  graduate  from  a  narrow  arts  curriculum  would 
find  himself  wholly  unprepared  to  undertake  graduate  work  in  a 
subject  like  crop  production,  in  which  the  college  offers  work  leading 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  For  the  master's  degree,  one 
year  of  work  in  residence  and  the  completion  of  30  hours  are  ordi- 
narily required.  Of  the  30  hours,  20  must  be,  and  all  of  the  30  may 
be,  in  the  major  subject.  The  catal(^ue  states  that  majon  work  will 
ordinarily  be  restricted  to  graduate  sub]ect&  Under  certain  restric- 
tions, one-half  of  the  work  required  for  the  master's  degree  may  be 
done  in  absentia.  In  these  cases,  the  residence  work  may  be  accom- 
plished by  three  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks  each.  The  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  follow  the  usual 
announcements  in  such  matters,  except  that  of  the  three  years  of 
graduate  work  required  only  one  appears  to  be  necessarily  a  year  of 
residence  work,  and  that  at  the  State  college. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  graduate  students  admitted 
during  1914r-15  indicates  an  imusually  generous  judgment  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  curricula  of  several  institutions  from  which  stu- 
dents have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  graduate  work.  It 
is  evident  to  anyone  who  knows  much  about  these  institutions  that 
their  curricula  can  not  be  the  equivalent  of  those  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  or  of  "  other  colleges  and  universities  of  approved  standing." 
In  other  words,  it  is  educationally  impossible  to  combine  in  the  same 
graduate  courses,  without  sacrifice  of  standards,  students  who  have  had 
seven  or  eight  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade  and  students  who 
have  had  six  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade.  The  larger 
number  of  students  registered  in  the  graduate  division  hold  degrees 
from  Iowa  State  College  or  from  other  institutions  of  unquestioned 
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rank,  like  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Grinnell  College,  or  the  Ohio  State  University.  Mixed  in  with  these 
are  a  considerable  number  of  students  from  institutions  which  have 
hitherto  required  for  admission  only  one  or  two  years  of  high-school 
work,  perhaps  10  units.  Seven  students  from  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  appear  in  the  enrollment,  two  from 
Kansas  State  College,  two  from  Clemson  College  (the  South  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College),  three  from  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  one  from  Mississippi  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  Some  of  these  students  came  directly  to  Ames 
after  their  graduation. 

The  largest  number  of  graduate  students  in  any  one  department  is 
in  agronomy.  In  1914-15  there  were  in  residence  10  students ;  1  each 
in  soil  fertility,  soil  physics,  and  farm  management;  3  in  soil  bac- 
teriology; and  4  in  crop  production.  In  1916-16  there  were  9  stu- 
dents; 1  in  soil  fertility,  and  4  each  in  soil  bacteriology  and  crop 
production.  The  men  for  1916-16  were  selected  from  some  36  or 
40  applicants.  Among  those  selected  were  graduates  of  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  (a  bachelor  of  science,  1916),  and  Clemson  College. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  much  greater  care  should 
be  exercised  by  the  graduate  division  of  the  State  college  in  admit- 
ting students  from  institutions  whose  work  is  not  based  squarely 
on  the  requirement  of  a  standard  high-school  course,  representing  at 
least  14  units.  In  justice  to  the  Iowa  State  College  it  should  be 
said  that  it  is  not  alone  in  this  practice  of  objectionably  lax  admis- 
sion to  its  graduate  school  of  students  coming  from  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  which  have  not  yet  seen  their  way  clear  to  the 
enforcement  of  standard  entrance  requirements.  The  continuance 
of  this  practice  is  bound  to  reflect  upon  the  standards  of  Iowa  State 
College,  in  that  students  who  transfer  from  its  graduate  division  to 
other  graduate  schools,  like  Chicago  or  Cornell,  will  be  very  likely 
to  be  discounted  in  their  credits  earned  at  Ames. 

Certain  of  these  institutions  have,  to  be  sure,  recently  raised  their 
entrance  requirements.  Students  graduating  before  1914,  however, 
entered  before  these  improvements  in  standards. 

The  commission  recognizes  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  and 
which  is  bound  to  continue  in  defining  the  scope  and  upreach  of 
the  graduate  work  which  should  be  carried  on  by  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college.  As  a  means  of  making  the  adjustments  that 
will  be  necessary  as  long  as  the  departments  in  these  institutions 
are  directed  by  strong,  vigorous,  resourceful,  ambitious,  scholarly 
men,  the  commission  recommends  the  creation  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work  to  be  composed  of 
two  of  its  own  members  and  tihree  members  each  from  institutions 
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giving  graduate  work,  the  latter  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by 
the  graduate  faculty  in  every  case.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
this  committee  be  granted  power  to  review  the  present  offerings  of 
graduate  courses,  to  make  such  definitions  and  adjustments  between 
institutions  as  may  be  required  in  order  to  secure  conformity  to  the 
principle  of  major  lines  enunciated  elsewhere,  and  that  no  institution 
under  the  authority  of  the  board  shall  inaugurate  any  new  lines  or 
annoimce  any  new  courses  without  the  approval  of  this  committee 
in  advance.  Through  such  a  committee  the  graduate  work  of  the 
various  institutions  will  be  subjected  to  at  least  an  annual  review  and 
discussion  not  by  an  outside  body  but  by  men  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  building  up  graduate  and  research  work  in  the  State  insti- 
tutions. It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  such  a  committee  would 
decide  that  graduate  work  and  research  in  such  subjects  as  history, 
modem  languages,  political  science,  psychology,  mathematics,  and 
education  ought  to  be  developed  only  at  the  State  university;  that 
such  subjects  as  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  and  ento- 
mology should  be  developed  only  at  the  State  college;  and  that  cer- 
tain specified  branches  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
and  bacteriology  may  be  properly  developed  in  one  location  or  the 
other,  but  without  duplication. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  commission  would  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  purpose  is  to  promote,  rather  than  limit,  the. 
development  of  graduate  and  research  work,  which  shall  be  fostered 
by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  State  and 
backed  by  the  resources  of  a  rich  Conunonwealth. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  encouragement  of  the  development  of  graduate  work  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  along  the  major  lines  of  the  institutions. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  nile  by  the  university  according  graduate 
status  to  none  but  students  having  a  definite  proportion  of  their 
registration  in  courses  for  graduates  only. 

3.  The  determination  by  the  university  senate,  or  some  other  repre- 
sentative body,  of  the  departments  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
graduate  courses. 

4.  The  exercise  of  greater  care  by  the  graduate  division  of  the 
State  college  in  admitting  students  from  other  institutions  to  gradu- 
ate standing.^ 

5.  The  creation  of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work,  to 
consist  of  two  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  three 
members  each  from  the  institutions  giving  graduate  work,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  graduate  faculties. 

^An  annoancement  now  coming  ont  provides  for  exclusion  of  gradaates  of  low-grade 
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Chapter  V, 

LIBERAL  ARTS  WORK  IN  THE  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  commission  has  been  asked  by  the  State  board  of  education  to 
investigate  the  following  question:  ^^Does  the  liberal  arts  w<Mrk 
offered  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
come  within  the  proper  scope  of  that  institution  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State?  ^ 
In  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  the  issues  raised  by  this  question, 
as  by  the  question  relating  to  graduate  work,  are  vital.  They  lie  at 
the  very  root  of  the  State's  higher  educational  problem.  Special 
attention  has,  therefore,  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  detailed 
discussion  of  principles  and  practices  is  presented  in  this  chapter 
and  in  the  appendix. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  some  courses  in  liberal  arts  and 
science  subjects  into  the  curricula  leading  to  the  various  degrees  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  will  not  be  disputed.  While  the  work  prescribed 
for  degrees  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  veterinary 
medicine,  etc.,  is  more  or  less  technical  in  all  the  State  universities 
or  land-grant  colleges,  such  work  is  nevertheless  undergraduate, 
and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  veterinary  medicine,  not  pro- 
fessional in  its  nature.  It  is  now  upon  a  scientific  collegiate  basis, 
rather  than  upon  a  mechanic  arts  or  purely  vocational  basis.  The 
first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  curricula  in  agriculture  and 
engineering  in  nearly  all  of  the  strong  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  specialized  institutions  like  the  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Cornell  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  are  largely  made  up  of  work  in  the  fundamental 
mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  such  as  botany,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  zoology,  in  combination  with  varying  amounts  of 
English  composition  and  literature,  history,  modern  languages,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  and  sociology.  It  happens  not  infrequently 
also  that  general  or  survey  courses  in  the  latter  group  of  subjects  are 
put  into  the  last  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  course.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
distinction,  which  is  elaborated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  between 
the  major  lines  of  work  in  an  institution  like  the  Iowa  State  College, 
and  the  group  of  liberal  arts  and  science  subjects  here  under  dis- 
cussion. The  latter  are  and  ought  to  be  auxiliary  or  service  subjects, 
which  serve  either  as  the  foundation  or  as  buttresses  for  the  main 
structure. 

The  principle  on  which  liberalizing  subjects,  whether  humanistic 
or  scientific,  should  be  included  in  the  schedule  of  work  of  an  institu- 
tion organized  by  the  State  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing 
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curricula  in  agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  may  be  stated  thus :  Only 
such  liberalizing  subjects  should  be  incorporated  in  the  offerings  of 
the  institution,  and  only  in  such  amounts,  as  will  wisely  reenforce 
the  technical  or  semiteclmical  specialized  curricula  for  whose  develop- 
ment the  institution  was  ccmstituted.  In  all  institutions  like  the 
Iowa  State  College  attempts  to  develop  courses  in  these  subjects  for 
themselves  are  certain  to  be  made.  Strong  teachers  will  naturally 
urge  elaboration  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  some- 
times in  disregard  of  the' purposes  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
Courses  may  even  be  offered  as  a  means  of  holding  students  already 
registered  who  have  changed  their  professional  or  academic  inten- 
tions. If  there  be  such  students  in  the  institution,  they  should,  of 
course,  be  directed  to  seek  instruction  in  other  institutions  emphasiz- 
ing other  curricula. 

It  is  the  commission's  opinion  that  all  these  attempts  should  be 
checked  by  the  governing  board,  even  though  the  plea  be  made  that 
the  cost  of  such  tentative  development  is  small,  or  that  the  number 
of  students  is  not  large,  or  that  a  local  demand  is  to  be  met.  To  take 
specific  examples,  the  development  of  extended  courses  in  psychology, 
in  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  in  political  science,  or  in  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  in  the  Iowa  State  College  should  be  authorized 
by  the  board  only  upon  proof  that  such  courses  are  indispensable  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  regular  work  in  the  major  lines  already 
mentioned.  The  problem  of  the  relation  between  imdergraduate 
work  and  graduate  work  in  the  different  departments  in  the  Iowa 
State  College  is  more  fully  discussed  in  another  place.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  establishment  of  major  lines  of  work,  forming  the  main 
structure  in  the  curricula  of  the  State  institutions,  be  accepted,  an- 
other principle  will  be  at  once  clearly  defined.  All  departments  of 
an  institution  must  be  treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  thoroughly  ade- 
quate provisions  of  men  and  apparatus  with  which  to  do  the  work 
required  by  the  purposes  of  the  college.  All  departments  need  not 
be  treated  alike,  however,  in  facilities  for  expansion  and  outreach 
into  graduate  courses  and  research.  A  service  department  is  a  serv- 
ice department  and  not  a  major  department,  and  it  must  so  remain, 
if  waste  and  unwarrantable  duplication  of  effort  and  expenditure 
are  to  be  avoided.* 

*  Certain  departments,  like  chemistry  and  botany,  by  their  Intimate  and  organic  relation 
with  the  research  work  of  experiment  stations,  will  need  to  develop  specialized  forms  of 
work  in  the  direction  of  major  lines ;  for  example,  soil  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  plant 
pathology,  and  dairy  bacteriology.  But  in  all  such  cases  a  clear  dlfFerentiation  of  de- 
partmental functions  sbould  be  enforced,  for  the  State  does  not  need  two  groups  of  re- 
search men  and  two  research  laboratories  for  plant  pathology  or  dairy  bacteriology.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  a  strong  man  in  one  of  the  other  State  institutions  might  develop 
his  talents  along  one  of  these  lines  to  a  point  which  would  make  it  desirable  to  transfer 
him  to  the  State  college  staff  Instead  of  continuing  his  work  on  the  old  location. 
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Courses  in  practicaHy  all  of  the  subjects  referred  to  above  are 
taught  in  the  Iowa  State  College  and  embodied  in  widely  varying 
proportions  in  the  curricula  leading  to  different  degrees.  Some  of 
them,  for  example,  English  and  mathematics,  are  required  of  nearly 
all  students  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  economics.  The 
commission  finds  no  evidence  that  the  number  of  instructors  in  these 
fundamental  subjects,  as  taught  in  the  first  and  second  years,  is  too 
large  or  that  the  services  of  these  instructors  are  uneconomically 
utilized.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  semester  hours  required  in 
these  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  does  not  appear 
excessive  or  ill  balanced.  Work  in  English  composition,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  like  subjects  for  students  of  the  first  and  second 
years,  if  the  number  of  students  in  each  place  exceeds  200,  is  probably 
carried  on  just  as  economically  and  just  as  effectively  in  two  or  three 
places  as  in  one.  Two  hundred  students  will  keep  fully  occupied 
two  instructors  in  first-year  mathematics,  two  in  chemistry,  and  two 
in  rhetoric ;  similarly,  laboratory  space  for  600  first-year  students  in 
chemistry  and  zoology  would  not  be  greatly  economized  if  work 
were  to  be  done  in  one  place,  as  contrasted  with  a  more  or  less  equal 
distribution  of  it  in  three  places.  In  other  words,  the  commission 
finds  no  evidence  of  unnecessary  or  wasteful  duplication  of  work  of 
the  first  and  second  years  in  the  three  State-supported  institutions 
in  Iowa.  Each  has  its  corps  of  instructors  for  these  years  fully 
occupied,  and  pi^essure  upon  its  space  for  the  work  of  these  two 
years  is  not  below  normal. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  essential  service  courses 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  curricula  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  the  State  college.  The  prescribed  courses  in  such  cur- 
ricula, in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  English, 
economics,  education,  and  psychology  is  warranted  by  the  normal 
needs  of  these  groups  of  students.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  law  in  regard  to  the  certification  of  teachers,  students 
who  wish  to  be  prepared  upon  gi'aduation  to  teach  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training  must  have  had  instruction  in  certain 
prescribed  subjects.  The  obligation  to  give  this  instruction  can 
scarcely  be  called  optional  for  the  institution  unless  some  device  is 
worked  out  by  which  a  student  may  obtain  these  courses  elsewhere 
through  an  organized  plan  of  inter-institutional  movement  of  stu- 
dents.    Such  plans  are  not  yet  common  in  America. 

In  the  more  advanced  and  specialized  courses  the  commission  finds 
considerable  duplication  of  courses  offered  elsewhere.  Much  of  this 
seems  unwise  and  unwarranted  when  judged  by  the  principle  an- 
nounced by  the  college  as  covering  its  service  departments  of  instruc- 
tion.    The  commission  finds  an  illustration  of  this  tendency  in  the 
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department  of  chemistry.  The  college  must  maintain  its  under- 
graduate work  in  chemistry  upon  a  high  level;  it  must  provide  every 
necessary  facility  for  the  chemical  side  of  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  experiment  stations.  Undoubtedly  it  must 
also  develop  certain  lines  of  graduate  work  in  chemistry  connected 
with  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  which  has  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  engineering  experiment 
station.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  college  would  be  war- 
ranted in  attempting  to  establish  a  great  school  of  chemical  instruc- 
tion and  research,  covering  every  phase  of  the  vast  and  varied 
subject.  If  the  State  is  to  support  several  departments  in  different 
institutions,  it  may  well  insist  upon  strictly  defined  specialized  lines 
for  each  institution.  Unquestionably  the  State  college  must  under- 
take a  great  development  of  chemical  research  as  related  to 
agriculture,  but  the  preparation  of  men  to  be  research  workers  in 
numerous  other  branches  of  chemistry  is  not  necessarily  an  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  the  State  or  upon  this  particular  coU^e.^ 

The  commission  recommends  a  thorough-going  revision  of  the  an- 
nouncements of  this  department  and  the  elimination  of  all  courses 
that  are  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  develop- 
ment of  major  lines,  and  do  not  directly  reenforce  the  work  of  the 
experiment  stations.  An  advisory  committee  of  members  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  who  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
State  college  and  State  university,  could  undoubtedly  assist  the  board 
very  materially  in  determining  the  lines  of  advanced  work  in  chem- 
istry which  each  institution  should  cultivate. 

The  charge  has  frequently  been  made  and  widely  believed  that  the 
Iowa  State  College  has  endeavored  to  build  up  a  curriculum  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  leading  to  a  nontechnical  degree  either  in  general 
science  or  in  arts.  The  present  president  of  the  college  and  others 
in  responsible  positions  disclaim  in  most  explicit  terms  any  attempt 
to  build  up  such  a  curriculum.  They  insist  that  only  such  liberal 
arts  subjects  and  only  so  much  of  such  subjects  will  be  taught  by  the 
institution  as  will  be  needed  for  a  properly  balanced  and  enriched 
curriculum  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  and  veteri- 
nary science.  While  the  commission  accepts  this  statement  as  an 
accurate  description  of  the  present  intention,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  an  attempt  was  made  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  this 
college  to  formulate  a  curriculum  which  might  have  been  described 
not  inaccurately  as  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  even 
though  it  was  not  intended  to  have  it  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.    The  commission  found  some  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the 

^  For  a  comparison  between  the  offerings  In  chemistry  by  the  Iowa  State  College  and 
by  other  institutions,  see  Appendix,  p.  141. 
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definiteness  and  vigor  of  this  attempt.  Possibly  part  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  rose  from  the  difference  of  concept  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  a  general  or  a  liberal  arts  course.  Since  both  the  humani- 
ties and  the  sciences  are  now  accepted  as  proper  liberalizing  discip- 
lines, the  commission  does  not  distinguish  between  a  curriculum  in 
which  a  student  may  major  in  geology  or  mathematics  and  receive 
a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  general  science,  and  a  curriculum 
in  which  a  student  may  major  in  philosophy  or  economics.  Courses 
offered  in  several  departments  in  the  general  catalog  for  1915-16 
indicate  a  past  or  present  ambition  to  expand  certain  subjects  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  curricula  in  which  they  constitute  a  subsidiary  ele- 
ment. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  contention  that  all  the 
work  in  liberal  arts  and  pure  science  now  offered  is  primarily  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interests  of  students  taking  one  of  the  curricula 
leading  to  degrees  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  etc 
In  place  of  the  "colleges"  commonly  found  in  the  larger  univer- 
sities, this  institution  has  a  grouping  of  departments  designated  as 
**  divisions,"  for  example,  the  division  of  engineering,  the  division  of 
agriculture.  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  industrial  science 
is  constituted  in  a  different  manner  from  the  other  divisions,  and 
that  the  procedure  of  a  student  in  this  divisicm,  if  not  his  original 
intention,  is  likely  to  differ  quite  markedly  from  the  procedure  of  a 
student  who  enters  upon  the  curricula  in  agriculture  or  engineering. 
The  catalog  for  1915-16,  page  282,  states  : 

The  courses  In  industrial  science  are  not  "liberal  arts  courses."  They  are 
courses  intended  to  fit  the  student  for  certain  specialized  fields  of  professional 
activity  ♦  ♦  ♦.  An  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  election  of  an  amount  of 
general  work  approximately  equal  to  that  allowed  or  required  in  other  techi- 
nical  courses  of  the  institution  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Neither  are  those  courses  to  be  re- 
garded as  general  science  courses,  for  as  soon  as  the  scientific  and  linguistic 
foundation  of  the  freshman  and  a  part  of  the  sophomore  year  has  been  se- 
cured, the  student  is  required  to  specialize  In  some  science  and  to  relate  it 
definitely  to  its  industrial  and  professional  phases. 

The  division  of  industrial  science  includes  the  departments  of— 

Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  Mathematics. 

Botany.  Military  science  and  tactics. 

Chemistry.  Modern  languages. 

Economics.  Music. 

English.  Physical  training. 

History  and  psychology.  Public  .speaking. 

Library.  Zoologj'. 

Logically  geology  and  physics  should  be  here,  but  they  are,  as  it 
happens,  departments  in  other  divisions. 
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In  the  division  of  industrial  science  there  are  four  curricula  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  with  major  work  in  one  of 
the  following  departments: 

Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  Mathematics. 

Botany.  Physics. 

Chemistry.  Veterinary  anatomy. 

Economics.  Veterinary  pathology. 

Entomology.  Veterinary  physiology. 

Geology.  Zoology. 

Special  groups  in  this  department  are : 

Applied  botany.  Applied  entomology. 

Applied  chemistry.  Applied  geology. 

Joint  or  five-year  curricula  are  offered  in  chemical  engineering, 
agricultural  engineering,  and  home  economics.  A  six-year  combined 
curriculum  with  veterinary  medicine  is  also  provided. 

The  curriculum  of  the  freshman  year  in  industrial  science  "  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  (in  some  major  science)"  has  no 
industrial  subject  whatever  in  its  total  of  34  or  37  hours,  unless  2 
hours  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  American  agriculture  be  so  characterized.  In  this 
respect  the  curriculum  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  curriculum  in 
agriculture.  In  the  sophomore  year,  16  hours  of  "  science  electives  " 
and  12  hours  of  free  electives  are  included  in  the  total  of  "36  hours. 
The  only  industrial  subjects  that  appear  here  in  the  science  electives 
are  veterinary  anatomy,  veterinary  pathology,  and  veterinary  physi- 
ology. The  major  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  requires  that  at 
least  20  hours  out  of  a  total  of  64  shall  be  chosen  from  the  major 
subjects  enumerated  above. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  a  student  in  getting  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  might  reduce  the  elements  which  are  really 
industrial  to  a  very  low  minimum.  If  his  major  were  in  economics, 
mathematics,  or  geology,  he  would  have  2  hours  of  industrial  sub- 
jects in  the  freshman  year,  none  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  24  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  with  a  possibility  of 
materially  reducing  the  24  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. This  is  not  far  from  the  substance  of  a  curriculum  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  The  distinction  between  a  major  in  geology  and 
a  major  in  history  is  not  material,  if  the  principle  of  prescribed 
courses  along  major  technological  lines,  in  accordance  with  the  pur« 
pose  of  the  college,  is  accepted.  While  the  curriculum  does  not 
permit  a  major  in  such  humanistic  subjects  as  English,  modem 
languages,  and  education,  each  of  these  subjects  may  have  a  con- 
siderable representation  through  the  free  electives. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  many  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
students  taking  the  degree  in  industrial  science  have  been  allowed  to 
abuse  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  making  extreme  schedules. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  offerings  of  three  of  the  depart- 
ments included  in  the  division  of  industrial  science  are  analyzed  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  far  they  have  conformed  in  their  devel- 
opment to  the  limitations  laid  upon  them  as  service  departments  sub- 
ordinate to  the  major  technological  lines  of  the  college.  An  analysis 
of  the  offerings  of  four  other  departments  in  the  same  division  is 
given  in  the  appendix,  page  140. 

An  analysis  of  the  department  of  English  and  the  department  of 
literature,  which  appear  to  be  really  one  department,  shows  that  the 
principle  of  subordination  of  the  work  of  these  departments  to 
the  major  purpose  of  the  college  is  well  followed  out.  The  un- 
expectedly large  number  of  courses  in  these  departments  is  due  to 
the  splitting  up  of  the  elementary  work  into  courses  which,  in  the 
main,  duplicate  each  other,  having  slightly  varied  credit  values  for 
different  groups  of  students — for  example,  those  in  home  economics 
or  in  agriculture.  In  English  15  courses  are  annoimced,  of  which  1 
set  of  2  courses,  with  3  credit  hours  each,  is  designed  for  agricul- 
tural engineers ;  another  for  agricultural  students ;  still  another,  with 
2  hours'  credit,  for  women.  The  total  offerings,  including  these 
duplicates,  are  36  semester  hours,  or,  eliminating  duplications.  22 
semester  hours. 

In  literature  an  elastic  scheme  of  credit  is  elaborated.  Literature 
1,  for  example,  may  be  taken  for  1,  2,  3,  or  4  hours'  credit.  The  maxi- 
mum obtainable  in  the  general  courses  is  14  hours.  An  unusual 
group  is  described  as  "Literature  as  related  to  technical  subjects 
and  courses."  One  of  these  courses  is  "The  scientific  age  in  litera- 
ture." Others  are  "  Literature  of  farm  and  community  life,"  "  Read- 
ing for  children  at  home  and  at  school,"  and  "The  farm  library." 
The  total  offerings  in  this  group  in  the  department  of  literature  are 
18  semester  hours.  No  courses  open  to  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates, or  to  graduates  only,  are  offered  in  these  two  departments. 

The  announcements  in  the  department  of  economic  science  ("Ap- 
plied economics  and  social  science")  indicate  a  disregard  of  the 
sentiment  which  has  kept  English  and  literature  purely  service 
departments.  Six  courses,  totaling  16  semester  hours,  are  for  under- 
graduates. Twenty-four  courses,  totaling  17  semester  hours,  are  for 
undergraduates  and  graduates,  including  two  "seminar"  courses 
("current  events,"  "reading  economic  magazines"),  and  one  in  re- 
search, involving  public  utilities,  speculation,  and  "various  other  prob- 
lems and  phases  of  social  and  industrial  life."  One  course  in  thesis 
and  research  work  is  for  graduates  only.  The  head  of  the  department 
states  that  each  course  is  given  a  distinctly  agricultural  or  engineer- 
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ing  bent  and  that  it  justifies  itself  as' a  semitechnical  or  industrial 
course,  as  distinguished  from  a  liberal-arts  course.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  however,  that  so  large  a  number  of  courses  is 
unnecessary  for  the  support  of  the  allied  interests,  and  that  the 
wide  differentiation  indicated  by  the  titles  just  quoted  scarcely  repre- 
sents present  institutional  necessities.  The  commission  would  point 
out  that  the  importance  of  a  very  thorough  training  in  the  principles 
of  economics  foi  an  engineer  who  wishes  to  do  research  work  in  rail- 
road rates,  or  in  municipal  or  financial  direction  of  public  utilities, 
does  not  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  college  to  give 
such  instruction,  merely  because  it  maintains  a  college  of  engineer- 
ing and  an  engineering  experiment  station.  A  student  wishing  to 
make  this  combination  of  economics  with  engineering  would  do  far 
better  to  go  to  an  institution  making  a  specialty  of  graduate  work 
in  economics.  The  State  and  the  State  college  would  be  the  gainer 
by  such  an  arrangement,  and  would  avoid  the  criticism  which  might 
be  leveled  at  the  present  tendency  to  develop  advanced  and  graduate 
courses  in  economics  in  this  institution. 
The  courses  in  geology  are  designed — 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  In  civU  engineering,  students  in  the 
division  of  agriculture,  students  specializing  In  geology  and  botany,  students  In 
mining  engineering,  those  who  expect  to  become  mining  geologists  and  profes- 
sional geologists,  and  students  taking  general  courses. 

Accordingly,  a  student's  major  may  be  in  geology  in  the  division  of 
industrial  science.  In  so  doing  he  would  take  a  maximum  of  49  hours 
in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  physiography,  without  choosing  any 
electives  from  these  subjects,  save  as  alternates  for  prescribed  courses. 
This  curriculum,  with  geology  as  major,  whether  designed  for  pro- 
fessional geologists  or  "students  taking  general  courses,"  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  which  could  be  taken  in  a  standard  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  perhaps  leading  to  an  A.  B.  degree. 
It  could  not  justly  be  described  as  auxiliary  to  any  technological  or 
semiprofessional  purpose  in  agriculture  or  engineering. 

In  the  department  of  geology  28  courses  are  announced — 4  for 
undergraduates,  18  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  6  for 
graduates  only.  These  represent  a  total  of  about  95  semester  hours, 
covering  work  in  geology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  petrography,  strati- 
graphy, cartography,  physiography,  and  meteorology.  The  staff  of 
instruction  consists  of  one  professor,  who  is  also  professor  of  engi- 
neering and  vice  dean  of  the  division  of  engineering,  and  one  assist- 
ant professor.  Six  graduate  courses  are  announced  by  the  professor, 
with  no  indication  of  alternation  in  the  giving  of  the  courses  year 
by  year.  Special  work  in  the  thesis  course,  with  five  hours'  credit, 
may  be  taken  in  such  specialties  as  metamorphism  and  stratigraphic 
geology.    Except  for  the  courses  that  may  be  used  for  a  major  in 
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industrial  science  or  in  one  of  the  ^'  general  courses,"  the  amount  of 
work  called  for  in  this  department  by  students  in  agriculture  and 
engineering,  even  including  mining  engineering,  would  not  require 
more  than  one-half  the  present  offerings. 

The  commission  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  this 
department,  as  announced  in  the  catalogue  for  1915-16,  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  large  duplication  of  the  work  done  at  the  State 
university.  Geology  as  a  major  subject  in  the  curriculum  in  in- 
dustrial science  and  in  any  other  curriculum  designed  to  train  pro- 
fessional geologists  should  be  eliminated  from  the  State  college. 
The  State  does  not  need  two  research  or  graduate  departments  of 
geology,  for  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  not  likely,  in  the 
near  future,  to  be  very  large.  The  State  university  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  office  of  the  State  geologist  and  the  great  collections 
belonging  to  that  office.  Because  of  the  development  already  at- 
tained at  the  State  university  under  these  conditions,  that  institu- 
tion is  the  logical  and  proper  place  for  training  all  students  who 
wish  advanced  work  in  geology.  At  the  State  university  19  courses, 
totaling  59  hours,  are  offered,  besides  6  research  courses,  for  which 
specific  hours  of  credit  are  not  announced.  The  department  includes 
the  same  general  scope  of  work  as  at  the  State  college,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  two  professors,  one  instructor,  and  one  assistant. 

The  State  college  must,  of  course,  provide  general  courses  in 
geology,  meteorology,  etc.,  in  a  service  department  conducted  as 
such  for  students  in  agriculture  and  engineering,  but  the  depart- 
ment of  geology  should  be  kept  at  that  limit.  If,  as  is  quite  pos- 
sible, a  student  should  now  and  then  be  developed  who  desires  to 
make  geology  a  profession,  or  who  seeks  to  strengthen  himself  as  a 
mining  geologist,  provision  should  be  made  for  his  transfer  to  the 
State  university  or  to  some  other  institution  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  mining  or  geological  students  in  its  advanced  or  graduate 
courses  to  give  a  distinctly  professional  atmosphere  and  momentum, 
to  create  in  him  a  real  scientific  or  professional  enthusiasm.  In 
1914^15  the  registration  in  mining  engineering  in  the  State  college 
was:  Senior. class,  3;  junior  class,  4;  sophomore  class,  0;  freshman 
class,  3.  A  group  so  small,  even  if  kept  carefully  segregated,  would 
be  practically  lost  in  the  body  of  engineering  and  agricultural 
students. 

In  order  that  the  State  college  may  avoid  all  further  suspicion 
that  it  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts,  the 
commission  recommends  that  its  officers  take  immediate  steps  (1) 
to  confine  the  offerings  of  the  departments  included  in  the  division 
of  industrial  science  to  such  scope  as  is  appropriate  to  purely  service 
departments  and  (2)  so  to  recast  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  this  division  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
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any  student  to  secure  the  degi-ee  without  pursuing  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional courses  to  an  amount  substantially  equal  to  that  required 
in  other  technical  courses  in  the  institution.  These  steps  the  com- 
mission thinks  are  necessary  to  make  the  work  in  this  department 
coincide  with  the  catalogue  annoimcement  quoted  on  page  70. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  strict  enforcement  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
principle  that  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  simply 
service  departments;  especially  the  revision  of  the  work  offered  in 
the  departments  of  economic  science,  geology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics to  secure  conformity  to  this  principle. 

2.  The  abandonment  of  courses  in  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege which  neither  contribute  to  the  major  lines  of  that  institution 
nor  reinforce  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  the  division  of  industrial  sciences  to  render  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  degree  except  on  completion  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional courses  (in  contradistinction  to  liberal  arts  courses)  equal  in 
amount  to  those  required  in  technical  curricula. 


Chapter  VL 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

The  State  board's  memorandum,  which  in  general  has  served  as  the 
commission's  guide,  says,  under  the  caption  "  Extension  Work  " : 

Would  it  be  feasible  or  wise  to  consolidate  the  extension  work  of  the  three 
institutions  under  one  head  which  would  represent  the  institutions  collectively 
and  correlate  the  work?  ♦  ♦  •  More  or  less  duplication  is  sure  to  result  if 
this  work  is  carried  on  independently.  Your  advice  touching  these  points  wlU 
be  much  appreciated. 

The  extension  work  of  institutions  of  higher  education  is  the 
taking  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  institution  to  the  people  where 
they  live.  It  is  of  two  rather  distinct  kinds:  (1)  The  giving  of 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  localities,  representing  similar  courses 
at  the  institution  itself;  (2)  instructing  and  aiding  the  people  by 
means  of  many  varieties  of  welfare  work,  rather  than  by  recognized 
courses  or  sustained  periods  of  instruction. 

The  former  is  the  true  university  extension — the  extending  of  the 
institution,  by  means  of  summarized  and  popularized  courses  of  lec- 
tures and  reading  in  the  subjects  that  are  regularly  included  in  its 
curriculum.  This  formal  type  of  enterprise  at  present  occupies  a 
very  minor  place  in  the  extension  field.  An  institution  may  now 
lend  itself  in  many  kinds  of  helpfulness  and  cooperate  with  any 
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number  of  agencies  and  organizations,  to  disseminate  information, 
to  aid  a  person  in  his  occupation,  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  com- 
munity, to  set  new  forces  in  operation,  to  organize  the  intelligence 
of  a  constituency.  This  latter  type  of  extension  work  has  come  pri- 
marily out  of  the  land-grant  colleges  on  their  agricultural  side,  being 
an  expression  of  their  desire  to  reach  a  manifest  need  and  to  make 
the  widest  application  of  public  funds.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  new 
or  decidedly  modern  intention  in  education.  It  is  now  recognized  as 
a  form  of  national  as  well  as  institutional  effort,  in  the  Smith-Lever 
bill,  which  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  May  8,  1914,  and  which 
provides  Federal  appropriations  foy  extension  work  in  cooperation 
with  State  appropriations.  This  kind  of  extension  enterprise  is  now 
reacting  strongly  on  the  older  kind  and  on  liberal-arts  institutions. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa  the  older  form  of  university  extension  was 
early  undertaken  by  the  State  university,  and,  although  it  is  yet 
continued  to  some  extent,  the  welfare  type  is  now,  as  elsewhere, 
greatly  in  the  ascendancy.* 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  defines  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  (as  conducted  by  the  State  college)  to  be  "  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several 
communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  sub- 
jects through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise." 
Aside  from  a  flat  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  each  State  ($480,000 
for  the  L'^^nited  States),  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  appropriation 
that  goes  to  any  State  is  determined  by  the  ratio  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  given  State  bears  to  the  rural  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  next  preceding  Federal  census,  on  condition 
that  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  comes  from  the  Federal  funds  shall 
be  provided  within  each  State.  The  total  appropriation  for  coopera- 
tive agricultural  extension  that  must  be  equaled  by  other  than  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  $4,100,000  when  the  operation  of  the  bill  matures; 
it  began  with  $600,000  and  increases  $500,000  each  year  for  seven 
years. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  fields  and  intentions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, extension  work,  as  well  as  graduate  work,  is  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  institution.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  every 
department  or  unit  in  an  institution  may  engage  in  extension  work. 
The  department  must  first  be  organized  and  developed  effectively  for 
its  regular  college  teaching;  the  extension  work,  if  it  comes  at  all. 
should  be  the  result  of  this  internal  maturity.     In  the  case  of  more 

^  At  the  State  university  extension  work  was  formally  inaugurated  by  faculty  action  in 
October,  1891.    Lectures  of  extension  character  were,  however,  given  in  1887. 

At  Iowa  State  College  extension  work  has  been  conducted  almost  since  the  foundation 
of  the  institution,  and  was  being  carried  forward  on  a  considerable  scale  when  the  first 
State  appropriation  was  made  in  1906. 
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or  less  competing  institutions  in  any  State,  founded  on  public  funds, 
there  must  also  be  a  good  working  understanding  between  all  of 
them.  Manifestly,  the  division  of  extension  work  between  such 
different  institutions  can  not  be  geographical,  particularly  if  the 
institutions  are  chartered  as  State  institutions  covering  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  differentiation  must  lie  primarily  in  the  dividing 
of  subject  matter,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  extension 
work  of  the  land-grant  colleges  is  clearly  defined  by  Federal  statute. 

The  extension  enterprises  issuing  from  the  three  institutions  in 
Iowa  are  uncorrelated.  While  there  is  no  particular  or  damaging 
duplication  at  present,  there  is  nevertheless  danger  in  the  situation, 
especially  in  municipal  engineering  and  related  lines,  and  the  longer 
the  condition  continues  the  greater  will  be  the  likelihood  of  conflict. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  Iowa,  whereby  the 
people  have  not,  by  statute,  accurately  defined  the  spheres  or  at  least 
the  intentions  of  the  institutions.  No  real  reduction  in  the  over- 
lapping of  public  effort  can  be  accomplished  in  the  extension  work 
unless  it  is  accomplished  also  in  the  regular  collegiate  work.  The 
remedy  lies  in  adopting  the  principle  of  the  major  line  of  work  else- 
where advised ;  from  these  major  lines  the  extension  enterprises  may 
develop  regularly  and  fully.  This  procedure  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  solidifying  the  extension  enterprise  within  the  institution 
itself,  making  it  a  regular  part  of  the  institutional  life,  issuing  from 
the  major  lines,  rather  than  a  thing  apart,  organized  in  entire  sepa- 
ration— although,  of  course,  the  administration  of  extension  work 
will  always  demand  special  offices  and  sets  of  officers. 

The  commission  recommends,  as  a  means  of  reducing  differences 
and  adjusting  difficulties  between  the  three  institutions  in  the  field 
of  extension  work,  that  the  board  of  education  establish  a  conference 
composed  of  the  persons  immediately  responsible  for  extension  in 
each  of  the  institutions  and  of  a  small  special  committee  of  the 
membership  of  the  board  itself,  this  conference  to  meet  for  discussion 
before  the  main  enterprises  for  the  year  are  laid  out  by  the  different 
institutions  and  as  often  thereafter  as  may  be  advisable.  This  con- 
ference should  constitute  a  committee  or  council  of  guidance,  without 
legislative  authority.* 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  the  major  lines  of 
work  to  the  development  of  the  extension  enterprises  of  the  three 
State  institutions. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  conference  on  extension  work  composed 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  extension  officers  of  the 
three  institutions  to  discuss  projects. 

1  For  an  account  of  the  metbods  and  scope  of  the  extension  work  of  the  three  State 
institutions,  see  Appendix,  p.  146.  ^^  t 
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Chapter  VII. 

DUPLICATION  OF  WORK  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  at  Cedar  Falls,  necessarily 
offers  those  subjects  that  are  of  special  yalue  to  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  Psychology  and  education  are  consequently 
furnished  in  reasonable  amount,  about  20  term  hours  of  the  former, 
about  30  of  the  latter  (exclusive  of  some  20  hours  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching),  and  2  hours  each  of  logic  and  ethics. 

This  statement  represents  the  operation  of  the  schedule  when 
repetition  is  disregarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact  three  of  the  5-hour 
education  courses  are  given  four  times  a  year,  another  three  times, 
and  two  twice  in  the  year.  So  the  total  number  of  hours  offered  to 
students  runs  much  higher  than  the  figures  given,  although  no  on« 
student  could  secure  (exclusive  of  practice  teaching)  credit  for 
more  than  the  amount  first  mentioned.  This  program  involves 
materially  more,  both  of  psychology  and  education,  than  the  State 
law  requires  for  first-class  teaching  certificates,  but  not  more  than 
is  appropriate  in  a  professional  institution  of  this  kind.  Indeed, 
there  might  well  be  some  development  of  the  work  in  lines  now 
either  unrepresented  or  too  meagerly  represented. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  depart- 
ment of  education  and  also  a  department  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology. In  1913  there  was  established  a  college  of  education  with 
its  own  dean  and  special  staff,  which  therefore  replaces  the  old 
department  of  education.  In  recent  years,  in  connection  with  the 
general  growth  of  the  university,  a  considerable  amount  of  graduate 
work  has  been  developed  both  in  psychology  and  education.  The 
organization  of  both  branches  of  work  appears  to  be  sound,  and  the 
large  number  of  students  electing  courses  in  these  departments 
would  seeni  to  indicate  that  they  are  fulfilling  in  large  measure  a 
need  definitely  felt  by  the  student  body.  No  doubt  the  attendance 
of  students  on  these  courses  is  largely  affected  by  the  State  law, 
which  requires  that  first-class  teaching  certificates  may  be  issued 
only  to  persons  who  have  successfully  passed  6  units  of  work  in 
psychology  and  14  units  of  work  in  education.  At  the  present  time 
the  college  of  education  is  offering  roughly  50  credit  hours,  excluding 
research  work,  but  including  the  summer  term;  the  department  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  offers  in  psychology  approximately  36 
hours,  exclusive  of  research  and  inclusive  of  the  summer  session. 
These  figures  are  approximate  only,  because  the  work  necessarily 
varies  slightly  from  year  to  year  and  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
variable  in  the  summer  term.  Both  departments  are  handling  large 
groups  of  students  in  a  creditable  manner.     (See  Table  6.)     There 
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would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
develop  in  response  to  any  genuine  demands  as  rapidly  as  the 
financial  resources  of  the  institution  and  a  just  regard  to  the  similar 
development  of  other  academic  interests  will  permit. 

One  point  at  which  difficulty  has  been  encountered  relates  to  the 
State  law  requiring  that  the  schools  shall  offer  instructions  in  house- 
hold economics,  agriculture,  and  manual  training.  Through  its 
existing  departments  the  university  has  been  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish proper  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  to  do  something 
toward  training  in  the  manual  arts,  but  it  is  obviously  not  properly 
equipped  to  offer  work  in  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  there  are  on  its 
grounds  at  all  times  a  large  number  of  young  people  planning  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  offer  or  supervise  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  agriculture.  More  pressing  has  been  the 
need  of  teachers  already  in  the  field  who  have  not  had  this  training, 
and  who,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  must  secure  such  instruc- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Many  such  teachers  can  only 
come  during  the  summer  term,  and  the  university  has  accordingly 
been  put  under  pressure  to  furnish  instruction  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects at  that  time,  whatever  it  might  do  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  work  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  duplicates  to  some  extent  work  given  at  Ames  and  at  Cedar 
Falls. 

Work  in  psychology  has  been  offered  at  the  State  college  ever  since 
its  foundation.  At  first  the  offering  of  courses  was  very  modest 
and  designed  to  give  a  general  introductory  discipline  to  such  stu- 
dents as  might  in  point  of  fact  be  expecting  to  teach.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  work  in  domestic  science,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools,  occasioned 
by  the  legislation  so  often  referred  to,  it  has  come  about  that  the 
number  of  students  at  any  one  time  on  the  grounds  at  Ames  expect- 
ing to  become  teachers  is  very  large,  nmning  well  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds. The  college  has  not  unnaturally  felt  that  it  owed  these 
young  people  the  opportunity  to  train  themselves  reasonably  for 
their  function  as  teachers,  not  only  in  their  subject  matter,  but  also 
in  those  accessory  branches  most  directly  related  to  the  technique  of 
teaching,  two  of  which,  pedagogy  and  psychology,  are  actually  re- 
quired by  the  law.  (See  Table  6.)  In  response  to  these  motives, 
the  work  in  education  has  been  developed  very  rapidly  since  1911; 
the  work  in  psychology  somewhat  more  slowly,  but  nevertheless 
definitely.  The  program  schedules  approximately  24  semester  hours 
of  education,  disregarding  practice  teaching  (6  hours)  and  research, 
and  23  hours  of  psychology,  including  2  of  ethics ;  16  hours  of  the 
education  work  are  repeated  in  the  summer,  with  4  hours  of  practice 
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teaching  work;  11  hours  of  psychology  are  thus  repeated.  The 
amount  of  work  so  offered  is  in  theory  designed  simply  to  comply 
with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law ;  that  is  to  say,  14  units 
of  education  are  ostensibly  offered  and  6  units  of  psychology.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  appreciably  more  than  this  is  offered,  but  under  the 
conditions  of  election  of  courses  that  exist  at  the  State  college,  it  is 
probably  true  that  no  single  student  would  normally  find  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  more  than  the  amount  called  for  by  law.  Evidently 
this  can  not  be  profitably  taken  all  in  one  term,  and  if  spread  out  to 
cover  several  terms,  it  almost  inevitably  results  that  the  total  amount 
offered  is  in  excess  of  this  legal  requirement. 

In  the  summer  term  teachers  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers, 
as  they  are  at  the  State  university  and  at  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, to  equip  themselves  to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  the  manual  arts.  With  the  facili- 
ties available  at  Ames  it  is  obviously  possible  to  give  admirable 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  this  particular  purpose.  In  conjunc- 
tion, however,  with  such  courses  the  authorities  at  Ames  have  seen 
fit  to  offer  an  appreciable  number  of  other  courses  covering  work  in 
school  administration,  in  the  principles  of  teaching,  etc.,  work  which 
has  been  most  highly  developed  heretofore  at  the  State  imiversity. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  between  Iowa  State  College  and  the 
State  university  there  is  at  present  an  appreciable  overlapping  of 
work  in  psychology  and  education.  That  elementary  psychology 
must  be  given  at  both  places  is  apparently  agreed  upon  by  all  con- 
cerned. That  the  work  at  the  State  college  may  well  touch  upon 
educational  psychology  and  sbme  of  the  more  practical  of  the  ap- 
plied branches  of  psychology  is  also  not  called  in  question.  There 
appears  to  be  no  intention  to  go  further  than  this,  and  there  is 
consequently  at  this  juncture  no  division  of  opinion  as  between  the 
authorities  at  the  State  college  and  the  State  university  regarding 
the  appropriate  policy  to  be  followed.  The  more  advanced  work  will 
continue  to  be  developed  and  carried  on  at  the  State  university  as  in 
the  immediate  past.  In  education,  however,  while  there  is  again  no 
disposition  to  question  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  giving  the  more 
rudimentary  instruction  in  education  at  both  places,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  coui-ses  in  the  history  of  education,  in  general  methods, 
and  the  like,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  work  in  agi'i  cultural  education  may  be  properly  imdertaken 
at  the  State  imiversity,  and  regarding  the  extent  to  which  work  in 
school  administration,  with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  super- 
intendents and  supervisors,  may  be  justifiably  developed  at  the  State 
college. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  diificulty  in  training  teachers  so  that 
they  may  comply  with  the  new  State  law,  it  seems  probable  that  tho 
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resources  of  all  the  State  institutions  will  for  several  years  be  strained 
to  the  limit,  especially  during  the  summer  term.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  doubtful  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  external  limitation  put 
upon  the  facilities  offered  at  the  several  State  institutions  for  giving 
work  in  home  economies,  agi-iculture,  and  manual  training  until  the 
present  force  of  teachers  in  the  State  schools  has  become  satisfactorily 
equipped  to  meet  these  obligations.  This  may  well  take  several  years 
to  accomplish,  assuming  that  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  modification 
of  the  law. 

It  may,  however,  well  be  questioned  whether,  after  this  service 
has  been  substantially  rendered,  there  may  not  proi)erly  be  a  some- 
what rigorous  delimitation  of  the  work  in  psychology  and  education 
at  the  State  college  such  as  will  prevent  the  development  there  of 
more  than  that  amount  of  work  requisite  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  law  for  first-class  certificates.  It  is  the  imderstanding 
of  the  commission  that  such  a  policy  is,  as  stated  above,  avowedly 
that  of  the  present  administration  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  It  is,  however,  equally  obvious  that,  unless  scnne 
rigid  supervision  is  exercised,  the  history  of  other  institutions  will  be 
repeated  and  this  work  will  little  by  little  be  allowed  to  grow  until 
it  has  quite  outstripped  the  original  intentions  of  its  founders.  Cer- 
tainly, with  the  exception  of  work  in  agriculture,  the  more  advanced 
forms  of  training  for  teachers  and  especially  ,for  superintendents 
and  supervisors  who  are  to  go  into  the  higher  branches  of  work  in 
the  State  ought  chiefly  to  be  provided  for  at  the  State  university. 
The  facilities  for  such  work  are  already  fairly  satisfactory  there  and 
can  readily  be  developed  into  conditions  of  an  entirely  adequate  kind 
with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  among  more  con- 
genial academic  surroundings  than  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Such  development  will  require  substantial  expenditures,  but  they 
should  unquestionably  be  made.  There  is  decided  need  for  a  proper 
practice  school  at  the  university.  As  a  makeshift  the  present  ar- 
rangements may  be  accepted  for  a  time,  but  they  lack  stability,  and 
are  imperfect  in  many  essential  particulars.  The  State  can  hardly 
justify  a  policy  which  involves  doing  poorly  a  thing  that,  if  done  at 
all,  ought  to  be  done  supremely  well.  No  informed  person  can  doubt 
that  this  practice  teaching  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  community  in  the  State  that  it  be  done  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  If  in  this  matter  the  State  is  to  draw  upon,  or  co- 
operate with,  the  school  authorities  of  Iowa  City  or  any  other 
municipality,  it  should  be  under  conditions  that  fully  safeguard  the 
larger  interests  of  the  State  by  assuring  opportunities  which  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  are  representative  and  adequate. 
Otherwise  the  State  ought  to  rely  wholly  upon  its  own  resources. 
41817"— 16 6 
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Replying  more  specifically  to  the  inquiry  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  the  commission  feels  that,  as  it  has  indicated  above,  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  work  in  education  is  justifiable  at  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  obstacles  at 
present  encountered  in  the  execution  of  any  proposition  to  have 
teachers  who  are  preparing  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  take 
their  agricultural  work  at  the  State  college  and  their  work  in 
education  at  the  State  university  or  the  State  teachers  college  are  of 
two  main  types,  the  one  sentimental  and  capable  of  mastery,  the 
other  instrinsically  educational  and  much  more  difficult  to  eliftiinate. 

In  view  of  the  present  attitude  of  mind  among  the  students  and 
the  alumni  of  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  any  discussion  of  migration  between  these 
two  institutions  may  be  dismissed  as  purely  academic.  Speaking 
broadly,  no  student  will  go  from  one  to  the  other  if  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  Obviously  this  prejudice  is  intrinsically  perverse  and 
almost  morbid,  an^  with  a  more  rational  state  of  the  public  mind,  could 
not  for  a  m(»nent  be  countenanced.  It  does,  however,  relate  vitally 
to  the  actual  facts  in  the  present  situation.  Migration  from  Ames  to 
Cedar  Falls  would  encounter  another  type  of  sentimental  prejudice, 
but  one  perhaps  equally  deep-seated.  There  is  no  material  animosity 
between  these  two  groups  of  students  or  between  the  alumni,  but  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  State  college  are  not  disposed  to  favor 
migration  to  the  institution  at  Cedar  Falls.  However  unjustifiable 
this  attitude  may  be,  it  would  at  least  make  it  difficult  to  induce  stu- 
dents to  go  to  the  State  teachers  college  in  the  necessary  numbers  to 
make  a  solution  K>f  the  problem  based  on  migration  at  all  satisfactory. 
Moreover,  there  are  difficulties  on  the  side  of  inadequate  accommo- 
dations at  the  State  teachers  college,  commuted  upon  elsewhere  in 
this  report  (p.  55),  which  would  render  this  proposal  inadvisable 
without  a  very  material  enlargement  of  the  staff  and  the  plant  at 
Cedar  Falls. 

The  other  difficulty  concerns  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  handling  the  courses  in  education,  it  is  desirable  that 
several  of  them  should  be  given  in  chronological  succession  covering 
appreciable  periods  of  time,  so  that  the  student  may  progress  from 
the  more  elementary  to  the  more  advanced  phases  of  the  subject.  If 
a  student  were  to  give  his  entire  time  for  one  year  or  even  for  one- 
half  of  a  year  to  educational  subjects  alone,  it  would  too  largely  com- 
press the  material  and  oblige  the'  student  to  take  parallel  with  one 
another  courses  which,  to  be  handled  most  advantageously,  should 
be  given  one  after  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  often  highly  desirable 
that  the  student  should  be  carrying  other  subjects  along  with  his 
work  in  education  rather  than  be  giving  his  time  exclusively  to  that 
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topic.  These  considerations,  while  not  constituting  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  proposition  to  have  students  migrate  from  Ames  to 
Iowa  City  for  their  work  in  education,  do  create  a  very  genuine  diffi- 
culty which  could  hardly  be  altogether  removed.  Undoubtedly 
courses  in  education  can  be  given  occupying  the  entire  time  for  half 
of  a  year  or  all  of  a  year  which  students  could  pursue  with  advan- 
tage. But  it  would  be  distinctly  less  desirable  than  an  equal  amount 
of  time  in  such  courses  spread  over  a  longer  total  period;  e.  g.,  two 
or  three  years. 

Table  6. — Registrations  in  psychology  and  education  courses y  exclusive  of 

summer  sessions.  * 


Coones. 

At  tfa0  State  uniyeralty. 

At  the  State  ooUege  at  Ames. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Total. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Total. 

279 
663 

826 
689 

406 
769 

1,013 
2,121 

271 
68 

242 
300 

366 
435 

S70 

HuaStoo..".".:;::::: 

803 

Total 

042 

1,015 

1,177 

3,134 

339 

542 

801 

1,682 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  imposition  of  no  external  limitation  upon  facilities  offered 
at  the  three  State  institutions  for  giving  work  in  home  economics, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the  present  force  of  teachers 
in  the  State  schools  is  equipped  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  State  law. 

2.  Thereafter  the  delimitation  of  work  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion at  the  State  college  to  the  amoxmt  requisite  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  fibrst-class  State  certificate. 

3.  The  provision  of  better  practice  facilities  at  the  State  university. 


Chapter  VIII. 

HOME  ECONOMICS   IN  THE  THREE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  department  of  home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  University 
was  first  organized  in  September,  1918.  Its  establishment  resulted 
from  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  all  women  should  find  it  possible 
during  their  college  or  university  years  to  secure  such  instruction  in 
the  household  sciences  and  such  training  in  the  technique  of  house- 
hold arts  as  will  enable  them  to  administer  their  own  households 
efficiently  and  to  care  for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  inmates  thereof. 

The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  a 
pioneer  institution  in  the  introduction  of  home  economics  courses  into 
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college  curricula,  the  first  work  in  this  subject  having  been  offered 
in  1869.  The  authorities  in  control  of  the  institution  at  that  time 
considered  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  arts  and  sciences  related 
to  homemaking  as  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill  Ad 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  since  given  recognition  to  home  economics  as  a  legitimate  line 
of  instruction  in  land-grant  colleges. 

The  courses  in  home  economics  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  need  in  the  State  for  teachers  of  these 
subjects  in  rural  and  elementary  schools.  The  importance  of  this 
department  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  has  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  enactment  into  law  of  a  requirement  that  domestic 
science  be  taught  in  all  rural  schools,  which  necessitates  the  equipment 
of  12,000  rural  teachers  with  some  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  these  various 
courses,  the  commission  undertook  to  study  the  present  status  of  home 
economics  and  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  position  it  should  occupy 
at  each  institution. 

The  department  of  home  economics  in  the  university  is  housed  in 
one  of  the  older  buildings  on  the  campus,  but  such  alterations  have 
been  made  as  to  convert  this  structure  into  an  entirely  sanitary,  excel- 
lently lighted  series  of  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories.  The 
equipment  provided  for  teaching  the  various  lines  included  under 
"  foods,"  "  dietetics,"  "  clothing,"  and  "  textiles  "  is  of  most  admirable 
type  and  so  plentiful  that  no  additional  purchase  of  similar  equip- 
ment will  be  needed  for  several  years,  even  should  the  enrollment 
in  the  department  be  doubled.  However,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  home  economics  teachers  is  that  household  administration 
cannot  be  most  effectively  taught  without  a  residence  of  some  sort 
for  use  as  a  practice  house.  Since  the  department  is  otherwise  so 
well  equipped,  it  seems  especially  desirable  that  it  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  this  piece  of  apparatus.  The  initial 
expense  is  comparatively  small  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  incon- 
siderable. Such  expenditure  is  in  the  commission's  judgment  legiti- 
mate. The  teaching  force  of  the  department  is  adequate  and  could 
easily  care  for  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  students. 

In  view  of  reasons  elsewhere  set  forth  in  this  report,  the  commis- 
sion considers  it  unwise  to  develop  at  the  State  university  courses  in 
home  economics  leading  to  degi-ees.  The  proper  function  of  the 
department  in  the  scheme  of  university  instruction  should  be  that 
of  a  service  department.  Because  of  both  its  practical  and  its  cul- 
tural value,  the  continuance  of  home  economics  on  this  basis  is 
amply  justified  in  any  institution  frequented  by  women.  That 
courses  in  the  subject  not  only  afford  useful  training  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient  homes,  but  that  their 
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content  tends  to  broaden  and  humanize  the  experience  of  women 
students  is  commonly  recognized.  A  certain  amount  of  duplication 
in  the  fundamental  lines  of  home  economics  teaching  between  the 
university  and  the  State  college  is  naturally  unavoidable,  as  in  the 
case  of  English  and  mathematics  and  other  subjects  generally  held 
to  be  indispensable  in  both  liberal  and  technical  curricula.  Unwar- 
ranted duplication  can  be  prevented  if  the  university  department  is 
kept  from  expanding  beyond  the  limits  of  a  service  department. 

Having  regard  to  the  definite  differentiation  of  the  university  de- 
partment from  the  department  at  the  State  college,  where  home 
economics  constitutes  one  of  the  major  lines  of  work,  the  development 
of  courses  for  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  of  home  economics 
should  not  be  encouraged  at  the  university.  But  there  is  another 
field  which  the  university  department,  as  it  expands,  may  enter 
legitimately  and  consistently  with  the  principles  here  enunciated. 
It  may  contribute  to  the  training  of  hospital  dietitians.  The 
conjunction  at  the  university  of  a  department  of  home  economics 
with  a  hospital  and  a  medical  school  of  the  first  rank  presents  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  development  of  this  type  of  instruction. 
Although  the  demand  for  trained  women  as  prescribing  dietitians 
is  new,  it  will  apparently  soon  be  considerable.  If  the  State  desires 
to  create  such  courses,  they  should  be  connected  with  the  home 
economics  department  at  the  university.  This  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  implying  a  recognition  of  professional  courses 
in  home  economics  at  the  university. 

The  department  of  home  economics,  established  in  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agi'iculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  1869,  was  recognized 
as  a  separate  division  in  1913.  This  division  includes  not  only  the 
usual  household  economics  subjects,  but  also  the  department  of 
physical  training  for  women.  The  arrangement  is  most  admirable 
and  fortunate  in  this  particular  institution,  where  practically  all 
women  students  are  enrolled  in  the  home  economics  courses. 

The  division  of  home  economics  has  overflowed  the  recently  con- 
structed fireproof  building  and  now  uses  four  rooms  in  the  chemistry 
building.  A  new  and  adequate  building  is  an  approaching  necessity 
and  should  be  so  constructed  that  a  woman's  gymnasium  may  be 
included  in  it. 

The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  State  College  of  'Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  has  followed  well-defined  lines.  It  has 
been  planned  primarily  to  train  the  college  women  to  perform  house- 
hold tasks  dexterously  and  to  understand  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  these  tasks,  and  it  has  prepared  many  women  for  teach- 
ing and  directive  positions.  More  recently  there  has  been  organized 
a  strong  technical  course  for  women  not  desirous  of  receiving  a 
college  degree. 
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There  are  certain  directions  in  which  the  division  of  home  eco- 
nomics may  be  developed  logically  and  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples already  emphasized  in  this  report.  The  State  board  may 
appropriately  encourage  the  enlargement  at  the  State  college  of 
facilities  for  preparing  women  for  various  positions  of  responsibility 
in  dormitories,  tea  rooms,  hospitals,  and  cafeterias.  To  this  end  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  college  cafeteria  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  home  economics  division,  and  as  far  as  possible  used  as  a  prac- 
tice place.  The  training  of  hospital  dietitians,  however,  appears,  in 
view  of  the  considerations  already  mentioned,  to  be  more  fittingly  the 
function  of  the  university  department  of  home  economics  in  con- 
junction with  the  university  hospital.  The  commission  recommends 
that  effective  cooperation  between  the  home  economics  division  and 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  women's  dormitories  be  established.  In 
addition  to  training  high-school  teachers  of  home  economics,  a  task 
to  which  the  State  college  is  already  committed,  the  institution  may 
well  respond  to  the  growing  demand  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  this  subject  for  trade  and  industrial  schools. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  instruction  in  home  economics  at  the  Iowa 
State  teachers  college  are  located  in  portions  of  three  widely  sepa- 
rated buildings  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  One  food 
laboratory  is  in  an  inconvenient  basement  room.  In  the  two  sewing 
rooms,  which  are  on  the  second  floor  of  an  old  building,  the  lighting 
is  so  poor  that  artificial  illumination  must  be  depended  upon  during 
most  of  the  day.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  building  now  under 
construction,  the  food  laboratory  conditions  will  be  somewhat  im- 
proved. In  other  respects  the  housing  of  the  department  will  still 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  Two  full  years  in  home  economics  are  offered 
in  the  degree  courses  and  the  diploma  courses.  In  the  rural  teacher- 
training  course  the  work  covers  two  terms.  In  compliance  with 
statutory  provision  a  12  weeks'  course  is  also  maintained. 

There  are  certain  fundamential  weaknesses  in  the  organization  of 
the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege which  prevent  the  highest  efficiency  in  teaching.  The  professor 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  degree  and  diploma  courses  does  not 
oversee  either  the  instruction  offered  in  the  rural  teacher-training 
course  and  in  the  practice  school  or  the  classwork  in  home  economics 
at  study  centers  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  That  a  subject 
or  group  of  related  subjects  should  be  taught  in  any  one  institution 
by  three  separate  and  noncooperative  groups  of  teachers  is  a  more 
regrettable  condition  than  a  possible  overlapping  of  similar  work 
in  three  widely  separated  institutions.  Such  lack  of  departmental 
coordination  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  divergent  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  to  unequal  stress  upon  different  phases  of  the  subject. 
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Almost  equally  unfortunate  is,  in  the  commission's  judgment,  the 
use  of  home  economics  classes  in  the  rural  teacher-training  courses 
as  practice  classes  for  home  economics  students  in  the  diploma  courses. 
Bural  teachers  are  required  by  law  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
domestic  science.  There  is  at  least  an  implicit  obligation  laid  upon 
the  State  to  furnish  at  the  State  training  school  appropriate  facilities 
for  this  preparation.  In  view  also  of  the  commanding  importance  of 
their  future  work,  these  rural  teachers  should  not  be  subjected  to  ex- 
perimentation during  the  all-too-brief  period  of  their  professional 
training. 

As  indicated  in  other  parts  of  this  report,  teachers  carrying  20 
hours  of  college  teaching  a  week  with  full  classes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  study  centers  on  Saturdays,  unless  this  added 
burden  is  offset  by  release  from  some  of  their  intramural  work. 

The  conmiission  reconmiends  the  reorganization  of  the  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  State  teachers  college  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  well-trained  woman  as  head  of  the  department,  who 
shall  have  the  direction  of  all  the  teaching  in  home  economics  sub- 
jects done  on  the  campus,  in  near-by  practice  schools,  and  in  the 
study  centers  maintained  throughout  the  State.  She  should  be  paid 
a  salary  comparable  with  those  paid  to  other  department  heads.^ 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  development  at  the  Iowa  State  University  of  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  department  along  lines  that  will  make  it  of 
greatest  value  to  students  majoring  in  other  courses  of  study. 

2.  The  avoidance  by  the  university  of  courses  that  duplicate  the 
work  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

3.  The  establishment  at  the  university  of  special  lines  of  work  for 
the  training  of  hospital  dietitians. 

4.  The  provision  in  the  near  futurjB  of  enlarged  accommodations 
for  the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

5.  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  preparation  in  institutional 
and  cafeterial  management  at  the  State  college. 

6.  The  provision  of  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of  trade 
and  industrial  school  teachers  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College. 

8.  The  reorganization  of  the  work  at  the  teachers  college  under  a 
single  head. 

1  The  salaries  at  present  paid  to  home  economics  teachers  at  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege are  also  too  low  to  enable  the  Institution  to  compete  In  the  open  market  for  the 
best  teachers.  For  a  comparison  with  those  paid  at  Ames  and  Iowa  City  see  ap- 
pendix, pp.  166,  171,  188. 
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Chapter  IX. 

SUBCOLLEQIATE  WORK. 

In  the  light  of  facts  presented  elsewhere  in  the  report,  notably  in 
Chapters  II  and  III,  the  commission  has  ventured  to  make  a  some- 
what careful  study  of  subcoUegiate  work,  and  submits  herewith  its 
conclusions.  Two  of  the  three  institutions  visited  by  the  commission 
carry  on  subcoUegiate  work  on' a  more  or  less  extensive  scale. 

At  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  in  1914r-15,  the  general  normal 
diploma  course  showed  45  men  and  219  women  registered,  and  the 
rural  normal  diploma  course  109  men  and  482  women.  These,  in- 
cluding a  few  miscellaneous  registrations,  made  a  total  in  these 
courses  of  865  students.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
normal  diploma  courses  are  "on  the  basis  of  the  rural  school 
diploma  "  or  the  first-grade  uniform  county  certificate ;  the  instruc- 
tion is  confined  mainly  to  the  subjects  required  for  securing  a  uni- 
form county  certificate  or  the  normal  diploma  and  second-grade 
State  certificate.  The  need  for  some  pedagogical  training  for  all 
teachers  in  the  rural  and  grade  schools  is  urgent'in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  public-school  system  in  the  State  of  Iowa  needs  annually 
some  three  thousand  new  teachers,  many  of  whom  will,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  enter  their  work  without  any  school  training  in  pedagogy. 
The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  teachers  college  to  meet  these 
demands  by  offering  these  subcoUegiate  courses  is  to  be  commended, 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  this  great  institution.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  other  normal  schools  exist  in  the  State,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  training  given  in  the  normal  courses  in  selected 
high  schools  is  at  best  superficial  and  incidental  to  other  purposes  of 
the  high  schools,  the  commission  believes  that  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  energies  of  the  State  teachers  college  might  profitably  be 
devoted  to  the  subcoUegiate  work,  both  in  the  regular  session  and  in. 
the  summer  session  until  such  time  as  the  State  shall  respond  to  the 
need  for  better  training  for  all  the  teachers  in  its  public  schools  and 
especially  those  in  the  rural  schools.  There  is  little  danger  that  the 
development  of  this  work,  which  is  so  directly  accordant  with  the 
original  purpose  of  the  institution,  will  be  overemphasized,  or  that 
it  will  bring  the  institution  into  unfair  competition  with  the  standard 
secondary  schools.  A  distinct  advantage  of  these  courses,  as  given 
in  the  State  teachers  college,  especially  the  vocational  normal  course 
and  the  rural  teachers  course,  is  found  in  the  opportunity  for  practice 
teaching,  for  example  in  the  demonstration  rural  schools  maintained 
by  the  teachers  college,  under  conditions  approximating  those  which 
the  student  will  afterwards  meet  in  her  independent  teaching.  But, 
although  these  courses  meet  an  urgent  present  need,  one  which  will 
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undoubtedly  continue  to  be  felt  for  some  years,  the  State  teachers 
college  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  extend  its  courses  for  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers,  and  should  require  high-school 
graduation  for  entrance  to  them.* 

The  noncollegiate  work  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  comparatively 
recent  in  its  present  form.  The  institution  formerly  combined  sec- 
ondary, vocational,  and  college  work,  but  in  1910  it  ceased  to  announce 
an  academic  curriculum  enforcing  the  usual  requirements  of  16  units 
for  admission.  Beginning  in  1911,  it  again  announced  an  agricultural 
short  course  "  of  lower  grade "  than  collegiate.  "  Noncollegiate 
work"  as  a  title  was  resumed  in  1912,  and  the  college  now  spends 
about  $54,000  per  year  for  this  purpose.  Since  this  is  a  special 
grant  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  non- 
collegiate work  is  making  direct  drafts  upon  the  regular  income  of 
the  college.  The  fluctuation  or  experimentation  in  these  noncollegiate 
and  short  courses  is  shown  in  its  general  features  in  the  accompany- 
ing tabulation. 

^  See  Chapter  III,  p.  55. 
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NoncoUegiate  work  is  now  offered  in  the  following  "two-year 
courses  or  curricula:  Agriculture;  home  economics;  vocational 
courses  in  engineering  for  electrical  workers  and  staticmary  engi- 
neers, mechanical  draftsmen  and  mechanicians,  structural  drafts- 
men and  building  superintendents,  surveyors  ahd  road  makers ;  and 
a  one-year  course  in  dairying."  For  admission,  a  student  must  be 
at  least  17  years  of  age  and  must  present  a  certificate  showing  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  High-school  graduates,  or  students 
able  to  present  14  units,  are  not  eligible  to  the  noncoUegiate  course, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one-year  dairying  course.  Other  students 
who  have  completed  less  than  14  units  of  acceptable  high-school  or 
academic  work  may  secure  some  entrance  credits,  perhaps  as  many 
as  5  units  of  high-school  work,  through  these  noncoUegiate  courses, 
though  the  courses  are  not  intended  to  prepare  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  entrance  requirements.  One  instructor  reported  that  the  ma- 
jority of  his  students  had  had  some  high-school  work,  and  a  few 
almost  four  years  of  such  work.  This  noncoUegiate  work  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  two-year  college  course  in  agriculture,  for  en- 
trance to  which  students  must  present  the  same  requirements  as  for 
the  four-year  collegiate  course.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  table,  the  en- 
rollment for  1914-15  showed  249  noncoUegiate  students  in  the  divi- 
sion of  agriculture,  65  in  engineering,  51  in  home  economics,  154  in 
industrial  science  (chiefly  local  students  taking  music).*  The  total 
of  noncoUegiate  students,  therefore,  excluding  music  students,  is 
about  365. 

Instruction  for  noncoUegiate  students  is  given  by  32  departments, 
corresponding  approximately  to  those  of  the  regular  collegiate 
divisions.  They  include  mechanical  engineering,  structure  design, 
veterinary  medicine,  psychology,  and  bacteriology,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  subjects.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  same 
laboratories,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  by  the  same  instructors  ks  in  the 
college  proper.  The  faculty  of  the  noncoUegiate  section  consists  of 
the  president,  the  deans  of  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics, 
industrial  science,  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  4  professors,  3  as- 
sociate professors,  and  4  assistant  professors  doing  noncoUegiate 
work.  Besides  these  there  are  21  instructors,  5  of  whom  appear^  to 
have  no  college  degrees.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion offered,  an  instructor  in  animal  husbandry,  for  example,  said 
that  he  gave  to  noncoUegiate  students  substantially  the  same  lecture 
and  laboratory  work  as  were  given  to  collegiate  students,  but  gave 
it  more  slowly.  It  was  his  judgment  that  most  of  the  students  in  his 
classes  could  do  the  college  work.  While  the  noncoUegiate  teaching 
staff  is  kept  fairly  well  separated  from  that  of  the  college  proper,  the 
365  noncoUegiate  students  create  as  real  a  pressure  upon  the  space 


^  Music  is  listed  as  one  of  the  sobjects  in  the  division  of  industrial  science 
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and  facilities  of  the  institution  as  would  approximately  the  same 
number  of  collegiate  students.  In  a  statement  to  the  commission,  the 
president  of  the  institution  declared  that  the  college  needed  a  building 
for  the  work  of  the  noncoUegiate  section  and  that  it  ought  to  develop 
that  work  in  engineering  and  home  economics,  as  well  as  agriculture, 
though  he  said  that  the  State  had  not  thus  far  responded  to  the 
arguments  for  this  development. 

The  commission  is  not  much  impressed  by  the  arguments  urged 
for  the  existence  and  development  of  this  noncoUegiate  work  by  the 
State  college.  These  are,"  in  brief,  that  the  college  has  to  give  it; 
that  it  thus  takes  care  of  "  fine  young  men  and  women,  not  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school,  who  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  but 
want  a  little  intensive,  practical  instruction";  that  these  students 
should  have  the  same  chance  as  other  students,  though  they  are  not 
prepared  for  the  college  work,  which  is  the  main  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. All  these  arguments  could  be  urged  about  as  strongly  for 
other  and  perhaps  lower  grades  of  instruction  by  the  college.  The 
students  who  are  ill-prepared  for  the  regular  work  of  the  institu- 
tion will  probably  always  be  a  problem.  Granting  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  care  for  these  students  is  laid  upon  the  State,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  an  institution  of  col- 
legiate standing  as  an  appendix,  or  distraction.  The  State  has  once 
decided  wisely,  as  the  commission  believes,  not  to  mix  secondary,  col- 
legiate, graduate,  and  research  work  at  the  State  college.  The  ccmi- 
mission  therefore  recommends  that  the  State  college  give  up  for  a 
second  time  all  noncoUegiate  instruction  (except  limited  short  courses 
in  winter  or  in  summer  for  special  groups  of  students) ,  and  give  it 
up  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  date  should  be  announced  in 
advance,  so  that  adequate  provision  could  be  made  by  the  State 
for  the  groups  of  students  now  represented  in  the  noncoUegiate 
courses.  The  State  college  would  thus  be  free  to  discharge  still 
better  the  large  and  increasingly  heavy  obligations  which  wiU  in- 
evitably tax  to  the  limit  all  the  resources  the  State  will  put  at  its 
disposal  as  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  com- 
mission is  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  the  money  devoted  to  non- 
coUegiate instruction  will  be  practically  a  deduction  from  the  total 
revenues  that  will  be  devoted  to  the  institution  by  the  legislature. 
In  this  conviction  the  commission  is  supported  by  the  statement  of 
so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  writes: 

Even  though  special  funds  may  at  first  be  provided  for  the  handling  of  such 
a  group  of  students  in  an  institution  doing  collegiate  work,  yet  the  time  is  bound 
to  come,  as  the  numbers  increase  and  as  the  demands  upon  the  institution 
multiply,  when  this  group  of  students  thus  introduced  will  result  in  definite 
subtraction  from  the  work  which  an  institution  may  do  of  a  strictly  collegiate 
grade  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  space  r(^uire<l,  the  teaching  power  of  the 
faculty,  or  the  funds  which  may  be  provided  for  the  instltutloUyOQlc 
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Much  more  elaboraiie  provision  than  at  present  needs  to  be  made 
for  the  class  of  students  now  cared  for  by  the  noncollegiate  courses  of 
the  State  college.  Furthermore,  these  provisions  should  be  distributed 
about  the  State  rather  than  centralized  as  a  side  issue  or  in  the 
proper  work  of  the  State  college.  The  field  should  be  inoculated  at 
many  points,  not  at  one  only.  The  State  is  already  subsidizing  high 
schools  to*  undertake  special  forms  of  secondary  work,  such  as  agri- 
cultuiae,*  home  economics,  and  normal  training.  Instead  of  creating 
separate  agricultural  schools  the  commission  urges  the  subsidizing  of 
strong,  progressive,  strategically  located  high  schools,  which  shall 
develop  special  vocationalized  courses  for  the  class  of  students  under 
consideration.  The  State  may  well  go  to  the  extent  of  providing 
special  local  buildings  (perhaps  including  dormitories)  and  farm 
tracts  for  the  schools  in  question.  Courses  in  these  schools  should 
not  be  those  of  the  ordinary  high  school,  but  should  be  courses  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  students  who  would  not,  under  the  usual 
conditions,  return  to  the  high  school.  The  commission  recommends 
that  all  work  of  this  character  should  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  State  college.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  this  group  of 
strong  high  schools,  whether  consolidated,  or  county,  or  union  high 
schools,  would  perform  for  several  thousand  students  the  services 
which  the  State  college  now  performs  for  a  few  hundred,  many 
centers  of  impulse  would  take  the  place  of  one,  and  the  directive,  in- 
spiring leadership  of  the  State  college  would  operate,  widely  through 
permanent  schools  linked  closely  with  many  rural  oonmiunities  as 
well  as  through  occasional  extensi(m  groups. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  continuance  of  subcoUegiate  work  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

2.  As  soon  as  other  provision  can  be  made,  the  abandonment  by 
the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  of  all  noncollegiate 
work,  except  for  limited  short  courses,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  for 
special  groups  of  students. 


Chapter  X. 
COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM, 

The  commission  has  investigated  the  matter  of  journalism,  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  State  board. 
It  finds  that  some  courses  in  journalism  are  offered  at  both  the  State 
university  and  the  State  college,  but  that  there  is,  at  present,  no 
endeavor  at  either  place  to  establish  a  school,  or  college,  of  journal- 
ism.   As  will  appear  in  the  following  paragraphs,  the  conunission 
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does  not  regard  the  establishmeat  of  such  a  school  or  college  a^s  at 
present  desirable. 

The  work  at  the  Iowa  State  University  is  confined  to  one  8-hoiir 
course  running  through  the  year,  offered  in  the  department  of 
English.  It  is  given  under  the  title  ^^The  Newspaper,"  and  dis- 
cusses the  principles  and  practice  of  journalism.  It  consists  of 
lectures,  the  writing  of  ^^  newspaper  stories,"  articles,  etc.,  with  labo- 
ratory or  practice  work  done  upon  the  college  paper,  *'The  Daily 
lowan,"  which  is  under  the  exclusive  editorial  direction  of  the 
instructor  in  this  course.  The  establishment  of  this  course,  and  its 
relation  to  the  university  paper,  which  is  in  reality  a  purely  private 
enterprise,  absolutely  owned  by  one  or  two  men,  have  a  twofold  pur- 
pose :  First,  to  give  some  general  instruction  in  the  elements  of  news 
writing  for  students  looking  toward  newspaper  work  as  a  prof e6si<Hi ; 
second,  to  secure  the  control  of  the  college  daily,  whose  conduct  some 
of  the  faculty  had  looked  upon  as  not  creditable  to  the  university. 
This  control  was  so  desirable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  of 
English  and  the  university  authorities,  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  salary  of  $1,900  to  the  instructor,  who  gives  only  the  one  S-hour 
course  in  the  department,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  time  to  the 
editing  of  the  college  paper  and  to  publicity  work  for  the  university. 
Granting  that  the  instructor  appointed  to  the  place  is  unusually 
capable  and  experienced,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  it  was  wise  to 
make  such  an  .outright  addition  to  the  budget  of  the  department  of 
English,  which  is  already  strained  to  meet  the  demands  of  under- 
graduate instruction,  and  which  has  scarcely  begun  to  develop 
graduate  work.  The  editorial  and  reportorial  work  on  the  college 
paper  is  conducted  by  the  instructor  and  the  members  of  his  class; 
the  advertising  and  financial  part  of  the  business  of  the  paper  is 
controlled  entirely  by  the  owners.  Twenty-three  students  are  taking 
the  course  in  1915-16.  The  student  body  of  the  university  is  said  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement  for  conducting  the  univer- 
sity paper,  an  arrangement  which  was  characterized  by  a  member 
of  the  faculty  as  "  not  a  system,  but  a  man." 

This  course  does  not  commit  the  university  to  any  formal  develop- 
ment of  a  curriculum  in  journalism,  leading  to  a  degree,  though  such 
may  be  the  outcome  of  this  beginning.  Probably  another  year  will 
see  an  a4ditional  course  offered,  under  substantially  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  university  authorities  have  not  been  convinced,  however, 
that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  college-trained  journalists.  This 
opinion  was  more  or  less  confirmed  by  the  responses  received  by  the 
commission  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  the  publishers  of 
periodicals  in  the  State.  The  publishers  were  asked  to  state  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  their  editorial  and  business  depart- 
ments, excluding  compositors,  etc.,  how  many  of  these  were  college 
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graduates,  how  many  were  graduates  of  institutions  in  Iowa,  and, 
lastly,  whether  there  was,  in  their  judgment,  a  large  and  growing 
demand  for  college-trained  men,  comparable  to  the  growing  demand 
for  men  similarly  trained  for  the  professions  of  law  and  engineer- 
ing.^ Seplies  were  received  from  320  newspapers  or  periodicals. 
Of  these,  200  replied  to  the  last  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  onl^ 
48  supported  their  answers  with  any  comment  or  argument;  94  an- 
swered in  the  negative;  of  these,  27  added  comment;  20  failed  to 
answer  the  last  question,  and  6  were  noncommittal.  The  larger 
newspapers  of  the  State  were  about  evenly  divided  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  demand  for  college-trained  men.  The  same  is  true  also  of 
the  special  journals  like  those  dealing  with  agricultural  matters. 

The  work  in  journalism  at  the  State  college  is  annoimced  imder 
the  somewhat  inapt  title  of  "  agricultural  journalism."  It  is  in  real- 
ity a  group  of  brief  courses  in  technical  journalism,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  professor  who  gives  part  of  his  time,  an  assistant  professor, 
and  student  assistants.  Nine  courses  are  offered,  involving  a  total 
of  15  hours.  There  are  three  general  courses  of  one  hour  each,  and 
three  groups  of  two-hour  courses  dealing  with  the  special  application 
of  journalistic  practice  to  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  eco- 
nomics, and  three  separate  two-hour  practice  courses  corresponding 
to  each  of  these  divisions.  Two  courses,  in  "Newspaper  manage- 
ment "  and  "  Management  of  a  technical  journal,"  one  hour  each,  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  actual  making  of  the  "  Iowa  Agricul- 
turist." They  follow  the  two-hour  courses  in  "  Beginning  Technical 
Journalism."  The  department  of  agricultural  journalism  now  in- 
cludes also  home  economics  journalism  (since  1911)  and  engineering 
journalism.  The  department  was  established  in  1905  through  the 
grant  of  $1,000  annually  by  Mr.  John  Clay,  of  Chicago,  whose  sub- 
sidy has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  commission  commends  the  form  of  instruction  attempted  here, 
since  it  gives  a  sensibly  limited  opportunity  to  students  to  acquire 
facility  in  writing  technical  paragraphs  and  articles  for  specialized 
periodicals.  Any  considerable  enlargement  of  the  present  offerings 
of  the  department  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  conmiission,  be  open 
to  objection. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  approval  of  the  work  in  journalism  now  offered  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  and  the  limitation  of  it  to  approximately  its  preset 
scope. 

^For  tblB  letter  see  Appendix,  p.  156. 
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Chapter  XL 

COURSES  IN  COMMERCE  OR  A  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  has  for  a  good  many  years  had 
strong  courses  in  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology, 
and  for  a  time  announced  these  as  a  school  of  political  and  social 
science  and  commerce.  Its  aim  was  stated  to  be:  "To  give  a  com- 
plete general  view  of  all  the  political  and  social  sciences,  to  foster 
their  development,  to  assist  in  preparation  for  the  various  forms  of 
public  and  social  service,  and  to  provide  training  for  the  wider 
avenues  of  business."  In  its  faculty  were  included  professors  of 
history,  law,  and  medicine. 

In  1915  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  from  the  legislature  a  8i>ecial 
appropriation  for  a  school  of  commerce,  which  was  to  supplement, 
even  to  supplant,  the  organization  just  mentioned.  In  support  of  this 
proposal  to  develop  a  separate  school  or  college  of  commerce,  a  brief 
was  submitted  to  the  legislative  committee.  This  document,  which 
the  commission  has  before  it,  may  be  taken  as  the  strongest  presenta- 
tion which  could  be  made  in  favor  of  the  proposed  school  of  ccmi- 
merce.  As  a  proof  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  demand  for  college 
graduates  trained  for  business,  social,  and  public  service,  it  is  asserted 
that  one-fourth  of  the  living  male  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  of  the  university  are  engaged  in  business,  and  that  the  percentage 
increases  with  each  graduating  class.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
the  registrar,  60  per  cent  of  the  men  in  this  college  will  go  into  busi- 
ness. In  the  departments  of  this  college  the  university  had  1,200 
registrations.  The  large  number  of  letters  received  by  the  university 
commending  the  efforts  of  the  extension  division  to  serve  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  State,  which  call  upon  the  university  for  graduates 
competent  to  fill  business,  governmental,  and  social-service  positions, 
and  the  demand  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  are  likewise 
adduced  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  erect  a  school  of  commerce. 
The  brief  cites  the  success  and  popularity  of  schools  of  commerce 
in  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Xew  York,  Illinois, 
Northwestern,  and  Chicago.  It  points  out  the  increasing  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  business  men,  like  lawyers  and  engineers,  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  underlying  their  work  and 
instructed  in  the  most  up-to-date  organizational  practices.  Attention 
is  also  called  to  the  importance  of  furnishing  those  who  would  enter 
the  industrial  and  social  fields  of  the  State  with  as  good  an  equip- 
ment for  service  as  is  offered  to  those  who  would  develop  agricultural 
interests.  For  the  support  of  this  proposed  school  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  asked,  which  should  be  comparable  with  the 
annual  budgets  of  similar  schools  at  the  University  of  Illinois  (about 
$34,000)  and  at  Northwestern  University  (about  $57,000). 
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The  commiaaen  points  out  in  this  connection  that  the  school  or 
college  of  commerce  in  such  institutions  as  Harvard  and  Illinois 
includes  in  its  organization  the  department  of  economics,  which  is 
quite  as  much  a  service  department  for  all  the  liberal  arts  curricula 
as  it  is  a  technical  department  for  the  college  of  commerce. 

While  the  legislature  did  not  make  the  appropriation  asked  for, 
the  university  appointed  a  new  man  to  the  professorship  of  political 
economy,  sociology,  and  commerce,  to  take  up  most  of  the  work  relin- 
quished by  Prof.  Loos,  and  to  develop  it  with  especial  reference  to 
the  demands  just  mentioned.  The  commission  has  examined  a  sched- 
ule of  the  proposed  courses  for  1916-17,  which  indicates  the  desires 
of  the  department  under  its  present  leadership  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  would  like  to  develop.  A  part  of  stich  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment would  be  the  addition  of  at  least  one  full-time  man  for  1916-17 
to  take  the  place  of  a  part-time  man,  to  conduct  theoretical  courses, 
and  the  addition  of  two  or  three  men  in  1917-18  for  the  elaboration 
of  courses  in  salesmanship,  advertising,  accountancy,  commercial 
teaching,  and  the  like.  The  total  number  of  registrations  for  1914-16 
was  722,  representing  475  persons.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1915-16  (November)  were  860  and  560. 

Before  undertaking  to  formulate  an  opinion,  the  commission  has 
also  consulted  persons  outside  the  university  and  outside  the  State 
college  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  conditions  in  Iowa.  It 
appears  to  the  commission  that  there  is  not  a  close  parallel  between 
the  obligation  of  the  university  and  that  of  such  institutions  as  Har- 
vard University,  New  York  University,  Northwestern  University, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois,  all  of  which  draw  very  large  numbers 
of  students  from  great  urban  communities.  Iowa  is  essentially  a 
State  devoted  to  agriculture  and  retail  business,  with  many  cities 
of  medium  size,  but  no  great  cities  having  highly  complex  business 
organization  and  continent-wide  or  international  relations.  While 
the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  State  will  perhaps 
go  on  rapidly,  the  probability  of  a  sharp  intensification  of  the 
demand  for  men  trained  in  narrowly  specialized  courses  in  commerce 
is  not  very  convincing  as  an  argument  for  elaborate  specialization 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  university. 

If  a  college  or  school  of  commerce  were  to  be  developed  in  Iowa, 
it  obviously  would  belong  in  the  university,  where  it  would  receive 
the  best  form  of  reenforcement  in  the  allied  subjects  of  history, 
political  science,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  psychology. 
The  commission,  however,  is  unconvinced  that  the  university  or  the 
State  would  be  warranted  at  the  present  time  in  proceeding  to  create 
and  develop  a  separate  college  or  school  of  conmierce  in  the  uni- 
versity and  recommends  that  the  present  movement  be  confined  to  a 
moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  the  courses  now  offered 
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in  different  departments  of  the  university,  which  would  famish  the 
sort  of  training  and  develop  the  sort  of  interest  which  a  progressive 
and  ambitious  business  man  should  have.  The  three  curricula  pro- 
posed by  the  department—"  Business  course,"  "  Secretarial  course," 
and  "  Commercial  teachers'  course  " — each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  commerce,  appear  to  be  not  much  more  than  a 
broad  liberal  arts  course,  with  a  major  in  economics  somewhat 
expanded.  A  college  built  upon  this  model  would  be  a  single- 
department  college,  most  of  whose  work  would  be  done  in  other  cd- 
leges  and  departments.  If  accounting  and  economics  were  sepa- 
rated, it  would  make  two  departments  at  most.  In  the  outline  of 
"proposed  courses"  for  1916-17,  the  instructor  in  accounting  is  put 
down  for  12  courses  totaling  28  hours,  and  running  into  such  refine- 
ments of  the  subject  as  "  accounting  for  pharmacists."  Under  the 
heading  of  "Economics  and  business"  are  announced  also  courses 
in  "immigration,"  "social  statistics,"  "vital  statistics,"  "business 
English,"  and  "  principles  of  persuasion  and  conviction."  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  among  the  universities  of  the  country  to 
extend  quite  considerably  those  courses  specially  designed  to  interest 
students  who  are  to  go  into  business  S<Hne  persons  even  go  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  curricula  for  this  purpose  should  be  designed  so  as 
to  make  them  quite  as  professional  as  courses  in  engineering,  law,  or 
medicine.  The  time  may  come  when  these  curricula  composed  of 
courses  in  close  sequence,  leading  to  the  preparation  of  technical 
experts  in  business,  will  be  developed,  but  such  curricula  would  be 
rather  in  the  nature  of  graduate  courses  like  those  offered  at  Harvard 
University  and  Dartmouth  College,  than  undergraduate  courses 
made  up  in  large  part  of  courses  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Many  advocates  of  improved  training  for  engineers  have,  in  re- 
cent years,  swung  away  from  the  highly  technical  prescribed  cur- 
ricula toward  a  curriculum  containing  a  larger  amount  of  liberaliz- 
ing material,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  requirement  of  one  or  two  years 
of  liberal  arts  and  science  work  as  the  preparation  for  technological 
or  engineering  work,  in  the  same  way  that  one  year  of  liberal  arts 
work — sometimes  two— is  prescribed  for  admission  to  a  standard 
medical  or  law  school.  When  preparation  for  business  is  ordained 
in  a  similar  manner  upon  a  professional  basis,  it  will  be  important 
to  create  a  separate  college  organization  and  to  back  it  with  liberal 
funds  for  men  and  equipment.  The  expense  of  such  a  college  will 
be  great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  university,  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  its  teaching  staff,  will  have  to  compete  in  the  business  mar- 
ket for  men  of  special  talent  and  success.  Twelve  thousand  dollars, 
which  has  been  suggested  as  the  sum  that  could  be  better  put  into 
business  courses  than  anywhere  else  in  the  university,  would  be  little 
more  than  a  respectable  beginning.    Such  men  will  be  in  great  de- 
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maud  and  will  command  salaries,  as  a  rule,  quite  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary university  salary.  If  the  university  is  to  develop  a  college 
of  commerce  for  the  training  of  leaders  and  experts  in  business  or- 
ganization and  enterprise,  it  can  not  afford  to  man  its  departments 
with  mediocre  men.  The  best  men  must  be  paid  high  salaries,  sala- 
ries determined  by  the  commercial  or  industrial  market,  and  not  by 
the  educational  market  alone.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  will  be 
economical  to  secure  such  men. 

The  commission  urges  one  other  reason  for  caution  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  distinct  collegiate  organization  in  commerce  and 
business.  The  business  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State  must 
demonstrate  a  permanent  and  cumulative  demand  for  men  who 
have  had  a  professional  or  semiprofessional  business  training,  simi- 
lar to  the  demand  recently  generated  among  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, before  the  university  will  be  warranted  in  proceeding  beyond 
a  strong  departmental  organization  in  economics,  accounting,  and 
commerce.  When  such  a  demand  is  demonstrated,  and  a  command- 
ing group  of  experts  has  been  gathered  together  in  the  university, 
efficient  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  State  through  investigation 
of  commercial  and  industrial  problems  and  practices,  through  ex- 
tension courses,  and  through  short  courses  offered  at  the  university 
itself. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  courses  now 
offered  in  various  departments  of  the  Iowa  State  University  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  separate  college  of  commerce. 


Chapter  XII. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  USE  OF  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  IOWA  STATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  State  board's  memorandimi  related 
to  the  building  policy  of  the  State  at  the  three  institutions.  It 
requested  the  investigators  to  consider  this  policy  with  care,  to  study 
thoroughly  the  use  of  building  space  at  each  of  the  institutions,  and 
finally  to  give  definite  advice  as  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building  at 
the  State  university  to  take  care  of  the  departments  of  botany  and 
geology.  The  commission  has  gone  into  these  questions  as  carefully 
as  the  time  and  the  money  allotted  to  the  survey  would  permit  and 
submits  this  statement,  which  it  hopes  may  be  of  value  to  the  institu- 
tional authorities  not  only  in  determining  the  building  program  for 
the  next  biennium,  but  also  in  future  estimates  of  the  use  of  space. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  all  percentages,  ratios,  and  other  analyses 
given  in  this  chapter  or  in  the  appendix  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  information  submitted 
by  the  authorities  at  the  State  university,  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege, and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  for  their 
respective  institutions.  The  original  data  from  which  these  results 
have  been  obtained  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington.  Every  effort  possible  under  the  limitations  of  time 
and  finance  has  been  made  to  correct  discrepancies  in  the  data  re- 
ceived and  to  verify  all  calculations  that  are  part  of  this  report. 

In  considering  the  effective  use  of  the  floor  space  of  any  educational 
institution  certain  fundamental  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
should  be  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  at  the  outset  that  the 
ideal  of  the  engineer — ^fuU  utilization  of  a  plant's  facilities,  so  that 
every  foot  of  plant  is  productive,  leads  to  production,  or,  as  unpro- 
ductive, serves  to  aid  production — ^is  not  only  impracticable,  but  in 
fact  impossible  as  a  standard  of  measurement  for  academic  opera- 
tions. Teaching  is  not  production  in  the  ordinary  sense  and  is 
subject  to  many  factors  and  variants  not  encountered  in  industry. 
Laboratory  equipment,  for  instance,  must  necessarily  be  highly  spe- 
cialized for  the  work  of  its  science,  whether  natural  or  applied,  and 
beyond  its  employment  by  that  science  in  the  process  of  instruction 
(in  turn  governed  by  unique  considerations  of  brain  fatigue,  working 
light,  and  like  expediencies)  such  "  plant  machinery  "  must  perforce 
lie  idle.  Further,  the  human  factor  is  not  an  operating  factor  pro- 
ducing material  goods,  but  is  concerned  with  teaching  or  with  re- 
search; either  with  the  transference  of  the  vital  thought  from  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  or  with  pushing 
outward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  through  research. 

Largely  owing,  however,  to  the  very  fact  that  the  product  of 
academic  institutions  is  difficult  to  measure  quantitatively,  avoidable 
wastes  have  crept  in  in  certain  places,  unnoticed  by  the  faculties 
absorbed  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  teaching  and  research  pursuits. 
The  figures  and  analyses  given  here  indicate  some  of  these  over- 
looked wastes  at  the  Iowa  State  institutions. 

This  study  involves  only  actual  conditions  that  are  definitely 
expressible  in  the  form  of  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
the  number  of  students,  or  the  number  of  hours.  Theories  of  con- 
struction and  of  use  are  purposely  avoided,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  interpreted  for  the  special  benefit  and  at  the  special  request 
of  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  total  floor  space  of  any  building  used  for  industrial  purposes 
is  composed  of  productive  and  unproductive  space.  Owing  to  the 
possible  ambiguity  of  these  terms  when  applied  to  buildings  used 
for  academic  purposes,  the  terms  "  instructional "  and  "  accessory  " 
will  be  used  in  this  report.    Teaching  space  is  obviously  instructionftl 
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space;  all  other  space,  so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  is 
accessory,  or,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  a  "  combination  "  of  instruc- 
tional and  accessory  elements.  The  combination  space  set  forth  in 
the  tables  is  used  for  purposes  peculiar  to  the  method  of  instruction 
or  the  oonstruction  of  the  building.  In  industry,  as  already  indicated, 
productive  space  is  mofet  valuable  when  so  designed  and  utilized  as 
to  give  maximum  opportunity  for  production.  Unproductive  space 
is  most  valuable  when  the  maximimi  amount  of  it  effectively  serves 
the  ends  of  productive  space. 

Instructional  space,  as  the  term  is  employed  here,  means  that 
space  used  for  the  primary  function  of  the  institution — teaching — 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  student  or  group  of  students 
for  purposes  of  instruction.    Under  this  head  fall — 

1.  Classrooms^  or  space  suitable  for  recitations  or  lectures  in  any 
course,  regardless  of  content,  where  working  apparatus  is  not  re- 
quired. 

2.  Lcbbof^tories^  or  space  having  individual  equipment  so  special- 
ized to  a  particular  purpose  that  each  student  is  enabled  to  pursue 
his  task  irrespective,  in  general,  of  the  progress  of  others  in  the 
room  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Mixed  srpace^  where  existing  in  a  few  cases,  is  simply  an  in- 
separable combination  of  classroom  and  laboratory  elements.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  "  combination "  space,  defined  above  as 
a  mixture  of  instructional  and  accessory  space.  For  instance,  an 
equipped  laboratory  in  which  some  spasmodic  recitations  may  occur 
does  not,  for  present  purposes,  lose  its  essential  laboratory  character 
by  such  use  unless  the  authorities  have  plainly  indicated  on  the  floor 
plans  or  rosters  that  it  is  a  mixed  room. 

Accessory  space,  although  not  used  specifically  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, is  to  a  large  degree  essential  to  the  plant  because  of  the 
physical  features  of  building  construction  and  the  needs  of  the 
administrative  functions.  Waste  or  efficient  use  may  equally  well 
occur  in  instructional  or  in  accessory  space.  Accessory  space  is 
classified  into — 

1.  Administration^  which  includes  all  offices;  storage  and  supply 
rooms;  repair  shops,  tool  rooms,  and  janitors'  rooms;  official  recep- 
tion rooms;  vaults;  document  rooms;  power  plants  and  substations; 
battery  rooms;  private  research  laboratories,  when  same  are  not  for 
purposes  of  student  instruction ;  and  the  like. 

2.  Other  axscessory  space^  which  groups  all  space,  both  necessarily 
and  unnecessarily  accessory,  not  otherwise  classified,  such  as  museums, 
libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  exhibit  and  display  rooms  (when  sepa- 
rate from  teaching  space);  locker,  dressing,  and  rest  rooms;  halls 
and  corridors;  stairs  and  elevator  shafts;  dead  floors;  space  used  by 
interests  outside  the  institution  proper  (State  highway  x^ommissioa 
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at  Ames  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Cedar.  Falls) ;  lunch  rooms  and  literary 
society  rooms;  and  the  like. 

Two  other  definitions  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  facts 
presented  below.    Instructional  space  is  further  classified  as — 

1.  Scheduled  spaee^  i.  e.,  that  for  which  the  commission  has  received 
a  statement  of  definite  student  capacities  and  definite  hours  of  actual 
use  for  teaching  purposes,  and 

2.  Unscheduled  spacey  i.  e.,  that  teaching  space  for  which  either  the 
capacity,  or  the  hours  of  use,  or  both,  w*e  not  furnished:  in  response 
to  thfi  request  for  such  data. 

Accessory  space,  of  its  own  nature^  is  "  unscheduled." 
The  purpose  of  the  statement  of  these  subdivisions  is  to  narrow 
down  the  inquiry  to  a  manageable  scope  which  will  focus  all  available 
facts  on  the  particular  question  asked  by  the  board  of  education,  viz : 
'^  Is  the  space  provided  for  classroom,  laboratory,  and  office  purposes 
being  economically  used  ? " 

METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Ten  principal  buildings  were  selected  at  the  State  University, 
eight  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  and  ten  at  th&  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  detailed  study  as  most  normal 
and  typical  of  the  respective  institutions  and  most  nearly  comparable 
as  between  the  institutions.  The  new  chemistry  building  at  Ames 
could  not  be  considered  because  of  its  incomplete  equipment. 

The  analysis  of  the  facts  gained  from  a  study  of  these  buildings 
was  further  concentrated  on  the  "scheduled"  teaching  or  instruc- 
tional space,  which,  as  defined  above,  is  that  space  used  regularly  each 
week  by  a  definite  number  of  students  at  definite  hours,  and  for  which 
the  occupancy  and  time  ratios  explained  later  may  be  calculated.  The 
"unscheduled"  instructional  space  and  the  accessory  space  may  be 
compared  as  to  relative  quantity,  but  not  as  to  whether  utilization 
is  effective.  On  the  basis  of  such  principles,  the  commission  can  not 
say,  after  an  examination  of  the  floor  plans  and  a  broad  observation 
of  the  three  institutions,  that  a  certain  office  is  or  is  not  used  eff^- 
tively.  It  can  only  indicate,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained,  how 
much  the  instructional  space  is  used  and  how  the  three  institutions 
compare,  leaving  the  determination  to  the  board  of  education  and  to 
the  institution  in  question  as  to  whether  or  not  that  quantity  is  or  is 
not  effective  utilization.  By  reducing  these  comparisons  to  a  pcir- 
centage  basis  it  is  not  intended  to  fix  100  per  cent  or  any  other  stand- 
ard of  effective  academic  use;  100  per  cent  utilization  is  wholly 
impossible  in  any  educational  institution.  The  figures  shpwing  thfi 
proportions  of  scheduled  to  all  instructional  space,  of  scheduled  to 
total,  of  instructional  to  total,  and  of  accessory  to  total,  at  the  three 
institutions  on  the  same  basis  of  classification,  appear  in  the  appended 
tables. 
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Two  methods  might  have  been  employed — ^the  method  of  averages 
and  the  composite  method.^  The  method  of  averages  used  through- 
out this  investigation  to  determine  the  facts  is  given  here  in  full  as 
applied  to  the  average  use  of  the  clasi^rooms  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.  * 

By  the  method  of  averages  it  is  found  that  49.53  per  cent- of  the 
acttud  capacity  of  classrooms  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  is  used 
87.18  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  18.89  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  the  capacity  of  each  room  to  its  theoretical  maxi- 
mum capacity,  or  the  increased  utilization  which  would  result  from 
changes  in  seating  arrangements  and  the  like,  depend  so  largely  upon 
the  policy  of  the  institution  (and  in  the  case  of  the  laboratories,  upon 
the  content  of  courses)  that  they  at  once  involve  elements  outside  this 
report. 

Explanation  of  the  occupancy  ratio  "  <?." — ^The  i>ercentage  of  the 
classrooms'  actual  capacity  actually  occupied  is  given  the  title  "  Occu- 
pancy" (O).  The  occupancy  (O)  equals  49.53  per  cent  for  the 
classrooms  of  the  State  imiversity.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
ratio  "  O  "  is  as  follows: 

The  maximum  occupancy  for  any  room  (the  maximum  number  of 
students  regularly  in  the  room  at  any  period  of  the  week),  plus 
,  the  minimum  occupancy,  divided  by  2,  equals  the  average  occupancy. 
IThe  average  occupancy,  divided  by  the  number  of  working  units 
I  (capacity)  of  the  classroom  reported  by  the  authorities,  equals  occu- 
pancy ratio  "  O  "  for  the  given  room.    To  obtain  the  occupancy  ratio 
"  O  "  for  the  classrooms  in  any  given  building,  obtain  the  simi  of  the 
occupancy  ratio  "  O's "  for  all  classrooms  and  divide  by  the  number 
of  classrooms  regularly  scheduled  in  such  building;  this  equals  the 
classroom  "O"  for  the  building.     To  obtain  the  occupancy  ratio 
"  O  "  for  a  group  of  buildings,  the  sum  of  the  classroom  "  O  "  ratios 
for  the  buildings  having  scheduled  classroom  space,  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  buildings,  equals  the  "  O  "  of  the  plant's  classrooms, 
or,  in  the  case  cited,  49.53  per  cent.^ 

^By  the  Composite  Method  is  meant — 

(a)  The  assumption  that  all  classrooms  In  a  given  bolldlng  are  as  one  classroom,  all 

laboratories  as  one  laboratory,  etc. ; 
(5)  The  combination  of  the  Individual  room  occupancies,  capacities,  periods  used, 
and  periods  in  week  (number  of  rooms  multiplied  by  44)  to  find  the  **  O," 
*'  T,"  and  "  OT  "  for  the  composite  classroom,  laboratory,  and  mixed  space ; 
and 
(o)  The  further  comblnatloh  of  the  class,  laboratory,  and  mixed  ratios  to  yield  the 
*•  OT  "  ratio  for  the  plant,  which  would  be — 

Total  occupancy  X  total  periods  used «  rvp" 

Total  capacity  X  total  periods  In  week  (Number  of  rooms  X  44)"*    ^^ 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  method  of  averages  better  serves  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis,  the  composite  method  is*  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  one  of  purely 
mathematical  interest.     To  avoid  confuaion,  the  elements  Just  outlined  are  not  devel- 
oped further  in  this  report 

s  Together  with  each  such  calculation  of  occupancy  as  that  given  above  should  exist  a 
note  showing  the  area  and  the  relation  of  capacity  to  area,  or  the  number  of  square  feet 
for  each  working  unit  r^r^r^t^]r> 
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"  Plant,"  wherever  used  here,  means  the  buildings  selected  as  listed 
in  the  tables.  The  following  numerical  example  may  serve  to  show 
the  method  still  more  clearly : 

Example:  Room  100,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  rooui,  X). 
Area,  710  square  feet 
Seats,.  36= capacity. 

Square  feet  for  each  unit  equals  area  divided  by  number  of  seats  ^-^jg  =19.7 

square  feet. 
Maximum  occupancy  per  period,  83. 
Minimum  occupancy  per  period,  7. 
Average  occupancy  per  period,  20. 

20 
"  O  "  ratio  for  room,  3^=55.5  per  cent. 

Adding  the  "  0*s  "  of  the  28  classrooms  in  the  building  and  dividing  by  23 
gives  the  average  classroom  O  of  this  building.  Adding  the  average  classroom 
Of  all  buildings  under  consideration  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  build- 
ings having  scheduled  classroom  space  (7)  equals  the  classroom  O  for  the 
plant=49.53  per  cent 

Explanation  of  the  time  ratio  "  T'." — The  percentage  of  the  total 
scheduled  time  that  classrooms  are  actually  occupied  is  given  the 
title  "Time"  (T).  In  the  case  just  cited  the  time  ratio  (T)  equals 
37.13.    The  method  of  obtaining  the  ratio  "  T  "  is  as  follows : 

For  any  single  room  the  ratio  "T"  is  obtained  by  di\dding  the 
number  of  periods  per  week  that  the  room  is  regularly  occupied  by 
44  (the  total  possible  teaching  periods  per  week). 

For  any  given  building  the  sum  of  the  resulting  percentages  for  all 
classrooms  divided  by  the  number  of  classrooms  thus  regularly 
scheduled  in  each  building  equals  the  classroom  T  for  the  building. 

For  the  whole  plant  the  sum  of  the  T  ratios  for  all  buildings  hav- 
ing scheduled  classroom  space  divided  by  the  number  of  such  build- 
ings equals  the  T  of  the  plant's  classrooms,  or,  in  the  case  cited,  37.13 
per  cent. 

The  method  used  for  T  is  in  general  similar  to  that  used  for  O, 
but  a  numerical  example  may  serve  to  clarify  the  process: 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room»  X). 

Periods  room  is  used,  18. 

Periods  in  week  (constant),  44. 

18 
T  ratio  for  room  equals  71=40.9  per  cent 

Adding  the  T's  of  the  23  classrooms  in  the  building  and  dividing  by  23 
gives  the  average  T  of  the  classrooms  of  the  buildings.  Adding  the  average 
classroom  T  of  all  the  buildings  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  buildings 
having  scheduled  classroom  space  (7)  equals  the  classroom  T  for  the  plant, 
equals  37.13  per  cent. 

Explanation  of  the  averwge  u%e  ratio  ^^OT^'^ — The  average  use 
ratio  (OT)  may  be  defined  as  the  product  of  the  occupancy  and  time 
ratios;  that  is,  the  average  use  is  made  up  of  both  factors,  average 
occupancy  and  average  time  used. 
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The  determination  of  the  factor  "OT"^  (average  use)  for  the 
classrooms  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  then  becomes  49.53  per 
cent  of  space  use  (O)  multiplied  by  37.13  per  cent  of  time  use  (T)  = 
18.39  per  cent  average  classroom  "  use  "  for  the  plant  (OT). 

To  give  a  single  numerical  example. 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room,  X). 
55.6  per  cent  (O)  X40.9  per  cent  (T)  =22.7  per  cent  (OT). 

The  same  percentage  of  use  may  be  calculated  by  this  method : 
Average  occupancy  (20)  X periods  used  (18)_360  _^-  .   .^^p. 

Capacity  (36)  Xperiods  in  week  (44)  i584'~-^-^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^• 

Either  of  the  methods  just  given  applies  only  to  computations  for  single 
room  OT.  To  arrive  at  the  plant's  classroom  OT,  multiply  the  average  class- 
room O  for  the  plant  (see  explanation  and  example  above)  by  the  average 
classroom  T  for  the  plant,  which  equals  18.39  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  State 
university. 

The  examples  just  given  deal  only  with  classrooms ;  the  statements 
below.  A,  B,  and  C,  include  also  laboratories  and  mixed  space.  The 
method  used  is,  of  course,  the  same. 

A.    STATE   I'NIVERSITY   OF   IOWA. 

1.  Instructional  space  is  39.757  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

Scheduled  space  is  69.415  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  27.415  per  cent 

of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(d)  49.53  per  cent  of  the  classroom's  actual  capacity  is  used  37.13  per  cent 

of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  18.39  per  cent, 
(ft)  51.728  per  cent  of  the  laboratories*  actual  capacity  is  used  37.65  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  19.47  per  cent, 
(c)  58.613  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  37.103  per  cent  of 
the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  21.76  per  cent. 
Combining  (a),  (&),  and  (c), 

{d)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  8pa,ce  (classrooms  plus  laboratories  plus 
mixed),  53.732  per  cent  of  the  capacity  is  used  36.852  per  cent  of  the 
time,  or  an  average  plant  ttse  of  19.815  per  cent  (OT). 
Explanation:  53.732  per  cent=Occupancy  ratio  (0)=the  average  of 
the  "  O  "  ratios  of  all  buildings,  each  of  which  is  an  average  of  the 
"O"  ratios  of  the  class,  laboratory,  and  mixed  space  (considered 
separately  in  (o)  (&)  (c)  above)  of  that  building,  i.  e.,  an  average  of 
the  use  percentajres  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  each  building's 
"O"  by  the  number  of  buildings  having  an  "O"  ratio. 

86.852  per  cent=Time  ratio  (T)=the  average  of  the  T  ratios  of 
all  buildings,  as  for  O,  just  stated. 

19.815  per  cent=Average  use  ratio  (OT)=  53.732  per  centX36.8o2 
per  cent,  which  combines  the  factors  of  space  and  time. to  show  an 
actual  use  of  time-capacity  of  19.815  per  cent  for  the  plant. 

2.  Accessory  space  is  54.732  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 


1  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  percentages  ^iven  here  can  be  compared  in  any 
way  to  100  per  cent.  It  is  not  known  what  an  effective  percentage  for  academic 
utilization  of  space  is.  Probably  from  85  to  50  per  cent  would  be  as  hlgb  as  could  be 
reasonably  obtained  under  favorable  conditions  at  present,  and  this  percentage  is  a 
purely  empirical  one.     As  far  as  is  known,   only  one  study  of  this  nature  has   been 
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B.   IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

1»  Instructional  space  is  44.876  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

(a)  Sctieduled  space  is  87.248  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  38.154  per 
cent  of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(a)  60.32  per  cent  of  the  classrooms'  capacity  is  used  38.602  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  23.34  per  cent 
(&)  65.688  per  cent  of  the  laboratories'  capacity  is  used  34.806 

per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  22.83  per  cent 
(c)  62.46  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  38.878 

per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  24.94  per  cent 
id)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  space,  59.997  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  is  used  39.868  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average 
plant  use  of  29.93  per  cent  (OT).* 
2.  Accessory  dpace  is  53.239  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

C.  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGBICULTUBE  AND  MECHANIC  ABTS. 

1»  Instructional  space  is  44.157  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

(o)  Scheduled  space  is  66.082  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  29.177  per 
cent  of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(a)  46.757  per  cent  of  the  classrooms'  capacity  is  used  41.72  pec 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  19.508  per  cent 
{b)  58.541  per  cent  of  the  laboratories'  capacity  is  used  56^^ 
per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  32.928  per  cent 

(c)  50.512  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  45.65  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  28.057  per  cent 

(d)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  space,  53.642  per  cent  of  the 

capacity  is  used  49.299  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average 
plant  use  of  26.444  P^r  cent  (OT).* 
2.  Accessory  space  is  49.8  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Reference  to  the  tables  in  the  appendix  will  disclose  many  detailed 
comparisons  which  should  be  valuable  to  all  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  effective  utilization.  The  subject  is  too  great  for  more 
than  a  cursory  outline  of  the  salient  points. 

All  the  facts,  condensed  by  the  same  process  and  brought  to  a 
common  focus,  indicate  clearly  that  the  State  college  at  Ames  is 
making  the  most  use  of  its  plant,  comparatively,  and  that  the  State 
university,  if  it  feels  the  pressure  of  congestion  at  any  point,  may 
find  a  solution  of  its  difficulty  in  changes  in  the  rostering  of  students. 

The  occupancy  ratio,  however,  may  reasonably  be  low  in  some 
cases  because  of  physical  limitations,  in  addition  to  student  roster 
factors.  The  room  capacity,  especially  in  the  older  buildings,  may  be 
large  (40),  while  a  section  of  students  may,  by  the  settled  and  wise 
policy  of  a  department  or  institution,  be  limited  to  20  or  less.    The 

made,  and  there  the  local  conditions  make  a  fair  comparatlye  basis  Impossible.     The 
most  that  can  be  said  Is  that  the  flgnres  given  here  indicate  the  need  of  farther  careful 
stady  and  collection  year  by  year  of  data  of  this  type. 
^See  note  on  p,  106. 
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desired  size  of  the  section  has  much  to  do  with  the  utilization  indi- 
cated by  the  occupancy  ratia  This  matter  deserves  thorough  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  making  needed  alterations  and  fitting  future 
buildings  to  actual  needs,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
space  is  used  wholly  or  partially  for  advanced  or  research  work,  the 
"  O  "  ratio  will  always  be  low. 

For  theoretical  purposes  it  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  an- 
alysis that  there  is  no  congestion  until  the  plant  is  run  full  time,  or 
44  hours  per  week;  "microscopic  light"  and  like  considerations 
which  would  argue  against  such  full-time  production  are  largely 
matters  of  individual  conviction.  Many  of  the  laboratories  at  Colum- 
bia University  are  working  on  a  full-day  schedule  and  by  artificial 
light  until  10.30  at  night,  and  there  is  no  vital  difference  in  the 
latitudes  of  the  three  Iowa  educational  centers  and  that  of  New 
York,  if  daylight  is  to  be  taken  as  the  determinant  of  the  use  or 
idleness  of  a  room. 

As  to  the  facts  of  the  general  comparison  between  the  simple  OT 
ratios,  the  State  college  at  Ames  leads  in  effectiveness  of  utilization. 
This  is  very  probably  the  result  of  the  work  of  its  "  efficiency  com- 
mittee." The  officials  at  Ames  are  to  be  commended  for  the  inde- 
pendent effort  they  have  already  made  to  know  their  plant. 

The  commission  strongly  urges  that  at  each  institution  the  data  on 
rooms  be  filed  in  one  place,  under  the  charge  of  a  single  officer.  The 
lack  of  system  in  this  matter  in  certain  institutions  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  them  who  wanted  a 
classroom  at  8  o'clock  Wednesday  mornings,  and  having  none  under 
the  immediate  control  of  his  department,  was  without  the  means  of 
finding  such  a  vacant  room.  No  individual,  office,  or  committee  had 
on  file  a  complete  roster  or  tabular  view  of  the  plant.  The  latent 
possibilities  were  unknown. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  other  State  or  National  survey  of  col- 
lege buildings,  so  far  as  is  known,  on  the  same  or  any  other  compar- 
able basis,  that  would  furnish  a  norm  with  which  to  compare  the 
present  operations  in  Iowa.  What  the  commission  has  done  is  to 
furnish  material  for  the  establishment  of  an  "  Iowa  norm  "  and  detail 
a  method  by  which  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  education 
may  test  the  validity  of  claims  made  upon  it  by  the  several  in- 
stitutions. 

LIBRARIES  AT  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  COLLEQE. 

The  commission  is  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  library  facilities 
are  badly  needed  at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college 
(Ames),  and  that  the  necessary  construction  should  precede  any 
other  pending  plans  for  new  buildings,  especially  at  the  State 
university.  ^         I 
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THB  STATB  UNIVERSITY. 

The  statements  made  by  Dean  Wilcox  and  Acting  Librarian 
Roberts,  of  the  State  university,  in  the  1914  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  pages  71  and  84,  respectively,  were  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  the  commission's  personal  observation  of  the  library 
conditions  and  the  data  available  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
the  accessions  are  too  highly  decentralized  to  make  the  administra- 
tion effective  or  the  function  of  the  department  vital.  The  physical 
arrangement  of  the  library  proper,  in  the  Natural  Science  Building, 
is  to  the  disadvantage  of  officers,  students,  and  faculty. 

THE  STATB  COLLBOE. 

The  library  problem  is  as  pressing  at  the  State  college,  and  de- 
mands immediate  consideration.  With  2,000  square  feet  of  corridor 
space  in  Central  Hall  partitioned  off  to  accommodate  overflow  books, 
and  cramped  administrative  space,  there  is  real  need  for  a  library 
building  large  enough  to  house  the  present  collections  and  make  due 
allowance  for  the  ever-growing  literature  on  agriculture  and  allied 
subjects. 

It  is  suggested  that  when  permanent  quarters  are  constructed  at 
either  institution  the  building  be  of  the  expansive  unit  type,  rather 
than  a  complete  building.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  extend  the 
stack  space  as  the  collections  are  increased,  and  to  add  later  an 
auditorium  section  (in  both  institutions)  if  cost  prohibits  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  auditorium  in  the  original  constructicm.  The  commission 
does  not  commit  itself  to  the  combination  of  library  and  ajaditorium 
as  a  permanent  feature  of  construction. 

THE  PROPOSED  BOTANY  >ND  GEOLOGY  BUILDING  AT  THE  STATB 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  board  has  asked  specifically  for  advice  on  the  matter  of  plac- 
ing the  proposed  new  botany  and  geology  building*  next  in  order 
of  construction.  The  commission  has  studied  the  question  with  all 
possible  care  and  submits  the  following  statement  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions, together  with  recommendations. 

The  Old  Science  Building,  now  occupied  conjointly  by  the  de- 
partments of  botany  and  geology,  is  a  nonfireproof  structure.  Since 
its  construction  in  1884  it  has  been  little  improved  to  meet  modern 
teaching  demands.  If  the  commission's  information  is  correct,  the 
expectation  of  moving  into  other  and  more  adequate  quarters  has  in- 
hibited requests  for  needed  improvements  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years.    Requests  may  have  been  made,  but  no  record  of  them  was 

iTtae  commlsBlon  Is  aware  that  the  plans  for  this  building  have  been  approved  by  the 
legislature,  but  it  understands  that  until  the  construction  is  definitely  ordered  the  State 
board  is  able  to  allow  other  building  plans  to  take  precedence  of  this. 
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obtainable.    In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  this 
pertinent  excerpt  from  the  appended  tables: 

Table  8. — Space  and  occupancy  of  buildings  at  the  State  university. 


Factors  of  comparison. 


Old  Science 
Building. 


Natural 

Science 

Building. 


Whole 
plant. 


Total  area : square  feet. 

a.  Instructional  space do... 

(1)  Per  cent  of  total 

h.  Accessory  space square  feet. 

(1)  Per  cent  of  total 

e.  Combmation  space square  feet.. 

,  Scheduled  space: 

a.  Average  ratios  of  use- 
Occupancy  (O) per  cent . 

TimeTT) ....do... 

OT do... 

5.  Average  area  per  working  unit- 
Classrooms  square  feet. 

Lahoratories do... 

Mixed  space do... 


21,227 

9.539 

44.9 

10,750 

60.6 

938 


47.08 
84.304 
16.155 

23.150 
25.775 
36.800 


68.881 

0,540 

13.8 

48,369 

70.2 

10,972 


42.658 
54.166 
23.143 

14.650 
4X250 
34.500 


89.75 


54.73 


53.732 
36.8S2 
19.815 

22.076 
155.300 
>46.080 


1  Cf.  high  unit  for  home  economics  and  physics  (appendix). 

s  Cf.  high  unit  for  home  economics;  both  raise  plant  average  above  normal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  apparent  congestion  in  teaching 
space  now  used  by  the  botany  and  geology  departments,  and  that 
these  departments  do  not  seem  to  be  making  as  good  use  of  their 
physical  facilities  as  the  department  of  zoology  by.  about  7  per  cent 
average. 

The  primary  consideration  of  this  specific  problem  becomes^  then, 
not  one  of  teaching,  but  of  museum  space.  It  is  granted  that  such 
valuable  collections  as  are  now  in  the  possesion  of  the  departments 
of  botany  and  geology  should  be  safeguarded  against  destructive 
forces.  But  certain  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  museum 
space  have  the  indorsement  of  all  the  authorities  consulted  by  the 
commission : 

1.  The  scheme  of  a  complete  museum  is  impossible  without  practi- 
cally unlimited  funds  ^  and  time. 

2.  A  State  university  museum,  where  there  are  not  large  numbers 
of  specialists  in  zoology,  needs  a  basic  type  collection  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  students;  it  is  important  in  an  agricultural 
college  that  a  fairly  full  series  of  insects  should  be  in  a  museum  as 
well  as  representatives  of  groups  of  economic  importance.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangement  of  the  zoology  museums  will  show  that 
the  collections  are  too  much  spread  out,  with  waste  of  space,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modern  practice;  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  zoology, 

*  On  the  basis  of  the  areas  reported  by  Supt.  Fisk,  It  is  found  that  42.1  per  cent  of  the 
building,  excluding  corridors,  is  occupied  by  museums.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
the  commission,  which  include  corridors  and  are  based  on  later  reports  from  the  super- 
intendent, 27.4  per  cent  of  the  building  is  used  for  museums.  Neither  percentage  includes 
the  attic  storeroom  for  specimens.  Cost  to  construct  building,  $275,372.05 ;  investment 
by  State  in  the  loology  museums  (27.4  per  cent),  $75,451.94  (space  only). 
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it  is  not  necessary  for  teaching  purposes  at  the  State  university  to 
display  all  the  variations  of  a  species.  There  is  evidently  no  limit 
to  the  ambitious  concept  of  a  complete  museum,  nor  is  there  limit  to 
the  resulting  expense. 

The  exhibition  of  an  abimdance  of  specimens  has  unquestioned 
cultural  value,  provided  geographical  location  and  flow  of  popula- 
tion will  give  the  exhibition  "circulation"  enough  to  warrant  its 
cost.  But  such  by-purpose  is  outside  of  the  primary  function  of 
teaching  and  investigation.  Highly  specializing  research  students 
should  go  to  centers  of  collection,  such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  or 
Naples,  rather  than  expect  all  research  material  to  be  concentrated 
within  their  own  State  borders.  The  modem  tendency  is  not  to  have 
such  large  collections  for  teaching  purposes.^ 

If  the  present  departmental  policy  is  to  be  ccMitinued,  involving  tiie 
present  or  prospective  use  of  as  much  storage  space  as  the  museum 
itself  occupies,  and  the  conversion  of  the  present  auditorium  into  a 
"museum  of  the  State  of  Iowa"  when  the  new  library-auditorium 
building  is  built,  it  is  the  commission's  opinion  that  the  zoology  mu- 
seum should  be  given  either  enormously  larger  grants  from  the  State 
treasury  or  an  immediate  endowment.  In  this  matter  the  commis- 
sion has  reenforced  its  own  judgment  with  that  of  experts  on  general 
museum  problems.  Quite  without  reference  to  any  specific  condi- 
tions in  Iowa,  the  opinions  summarized  above  were  received. 

The  Natural  Science  Building,  as  originally  contemplated,  was  to 
house  zoology,  botany,  and  geology.  This  plan  was  later  modified 
to  include  temporarily  a  library  and  auditorium.  Over  15,654  square 
feet  ^  would  be  released  to  botany  und  geology  by  the  removal  to  a 
new  building  of  the  library  (aU  rooms  in  the  building  now  used 
for  library  piuposes,  l0,007  square  feet)  and  the  auditorium  (not 
including  stage,  balcony,  or  the  possible  area  to  be  gained  by  floor- 
ing the  present  balcony  well,  6,647  square  feet).  With  reasonable 
compression  of  the  present  zoology  museums,  as  discussed  above, 
there  would  be  available  what  would  seem  to  be  ample  space  for  at 
least  botany  or  geology.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  pronounce  this 
space  inadequate  by  comparison  with  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
department  of  zoology,  for  the  departments  of  botany  and  geology 
would  hardly  ask  a  new  building  of  their  own  to  cost  the  State 
$200,000  unless  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  space  where  they  were 
originally  provided  for. 

Botany,  geology,  and  zoology  could  all  overlap  in  the  use  of 
class  (recitation  and  lecture)  rooms,  possibly  in  some  of  the  labora- 
tories, but  not  in  museums.    More  museum  space,  comparatively,  will 

1  OrnithologlstB  teach  primarily  from  skins  and  not  from  stuffed  specimens  such  as  are 
abundantly  found  at  Iowa  City. 
>  Commission's  figures ;  balcony  and  stage  of  auditorium  not  Included. 
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be  needed  by  zoology  than  by  the  other  two  departments,  because 
of  the  greater  bulk  of  the  specimens,  especially  the  vertebrates. 
Twenty  mineral  specimens  will  go  into  about  the  same  space  as  20 
botanical  specimens;  20  zoological  specimens  demand  more. 

The  proper  ratio  of  storage  to  display  space  should  be  more  nearly 
one  for  storage  to  th/ree  for  display,  than  one  or  two  to  one.  Given 
100  per  cent  museum  and  laboratory  space  that  can  not  overlap  in  a 
building,  it  might  be  said,  roughly,  that  the  allotment  should  be  80 
per  cent  to  botany,  30  per  cent  to  geology,  and  40  per  cent  to  zoology. 

While  the  facts  cited  indicate  that  tiie  present  demands  may  be 
met  by  such  arrangements  as  have  been  suggested,  and  while  it  is 
felt  that  library  and  auditorium  are  at  present  the  most  pressing 
needs,  and  that  the  readjustments  here  outlined  would  make  possible 
the  better  accommodation  of  eidsting  departments,  nevertheless  it 
shquld  be  pointed  out  that  the  university  will  undoubtedly  soon 
need  more  than  one  new  building,  and  that  adequate  provision  for 
the  departments-  of  geology  and  botany  should  be  i&cluded  in  future 
building  plans. 

If  the  Old  Science  Building  will  not  yield  to  modernization  by 
paint,  illumination,  and  rearrangement,  in  order  to  accommodate 
satisfactorily  the  remaining  department  (if  both  botany  and  geology 
can  not  enter  the  Natural  Science  Building),  the  board  is  then  faced 
only  with  the  easier  problem  of  erecting  a  simple  fireproof  structure 
for  that  single  department. 

Alterations  will  be  necessary  in  the  Natural  Science  Building 
before  the  new  tenants  can  be  properly  housed,  and  the  Old  Science 
Building  should  be  cleaned  up,  on  general  principles  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion  the  commission  submits  the  following  considerations 
to  the  attention  of  the  board  as  bearing  on  the  building  policy  for 
the  future: 

1.  At,  a  State  school  no  new  building  should  be  erected  primarily 
to  provide  teaching  space  while  suitable  teaching  space  is  available 
in  any  building  on  the  campus,  -regardless  of  the  name  in  which  the 
cornerstone  of  that  building  was  laid.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  be 
no  proprietary  control  by  a  department  or  an  individual  over  space 
provided  by  the  taxpayers  for  educational  purposes.  The  principle 
of  the  most  advantageous  use  of  space  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
institution  should  prevail. 

2.  When  a  new  building  is  erected,  the  tendency  of  any  department 
to  spread  out  over  all  available  space  (including  some  provided  for 
future  growth)  is  one  which  can  be  easily  checked  by  the  governing 
authorities.    Later  contraction  or  compression  is  always  difficult. 
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3.  Dormitories  are  not  a  part  of  the  instructional  plant  proper, 
and  wherever  erected  should  be  self-supporting  or  even  profitable 
investments  for  the  State.  The  commission  is  informed  that  other 
colleges  are  earning  as  much  as  6  per  cent  net  on  such  investments. 

4.  Further  investigation  may  reveal  a  local  tradition  that  work 
should  be  concentrated  largely  in  forenoons  or  afternoons,  the  time 
ratio  reflecting  the  extent  of  the  idle  time.  Any  such  tradition 
should  be  made  to  justify  itself  under  searching  criticism,  or  be  forth- 
with abandoned.  This  problem  is  worthy  of  especially  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission  are  based  on  as  complete  a 
factual  study  of  the  problem  as  circumstances  permitted. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  the  commission  has  become  more 
and  more  convinced  that  "needs"  can  be  determined  by  the  several 
institutions  only  on  the  basis  of  definite  surveys  of  existing  facts. 
Therefore,  "as  a  final  recommendation,  it  is  urged  that  the  roster  com- 
mittees of  the  institutions  be  stimulated  by  the  board's  requirem^it 
that  all  askings  for  buildings  henceforth  be  accompanied  by  some 
definite  survey  of  the  situation  which  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  by 
new  construction,  and  that  the  increased  or  decreased  effectiveness  of 
use  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  board  periodically  by 
means  of  reports  similar  to  those  outlined  in  this  statement.  A  com- 
plete study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  present  facilities  is  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  large  values  at  stake. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  At  the  State  university : 

a.  The  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium  as  the  great- 
est present  need. 

J.  The  accommodation  of  one  or  both  of  the  departments  of 
botany  and  geology  in  the  space  thus  released  in  the  Natural 
Science  Building.  . 

c.  The  remodeling  of  the  Old  Science  Building  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  simple  fireproof  building  to  house  the  re- 
maining department  and.  its  important  collection  (in  case 
only  one  is  accommodated  in  the  Natural  Science  Build- 
ing). The  definite  inclusion  in  future  building  plans  of 
provisions  ultimately  adequate  for  the  departments  of 
geology  and  botany. 

2.  At  the  State  college : 

a.  The  early  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium. 

3.  A  definite  survey  of  the  effective  use  of  present  building  facilities 

along  lines  suggested  in  this  report. 
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[The  following  graphical  representations  of  the  relations  of  instnictional  and  accessory 
space  to  the  total  space  apply  only  to  the  selected  buildings  as  stated.  Snch  relations 
have  no  significance  except  to  Indicate  the  natare  of  the  investment  in  each  plant  from 
the  standpoint  of  effective  utilization.  Combination  space  is  not  included  in  these 
graphs.] 

**0T''  RATIOS. 

/.    AVERAQB  USE  OF  CLASSROOMS. 
100  per  cent— Standard  of  measurement. 

35  per  cent. 


Very  high  percentage  of  use— Arbitrary  estimate,^ 
18.39  per  cent. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 

23.34  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

19.506  per  cent 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  ICeohanio  Arts. 

f.    AVERAGE  USE  OF  LABORATORIES. 
19.315  per  cent. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 

22.88  percent. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

32.928  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Meehanfo  Arts. 

5.    AVERAGE  USE  OF  MIXED  8PAOR. 
21.70  per  cent. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 

24.94  per  pent. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

23.057  per  oent. 


Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanie  Arts. 

4.    AVERAGE  UBB  OF PLAHV. 

19.815  per  cent. 


State  Univereity  of  Iowa. 

23.93  per  cent. 

Iowa  State  Teaohers  College. 

26.424  per  cent 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  If  eohanio  Arts. 

RELATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SPACE  TO  TOTAL  SPACE. 

89.757  per  oent.  


State  University  of  Iowa. 

44.876  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

44.157  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


1  See  notes,  page  105.    No  data  available  for  accurate  statefl&ent. 
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RELATION  OF  ACCESSORY  SPACE  TO  TOTAL  SPACE. 

54.732  per  cent. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 
63.289  per  cent. 


Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

49.8  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


Chapter  XIII. 

BUILDING  COSTS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  use  of  buildings  at  the 
three  State  institutions,  the  commission  has  also  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  provided  for  each  student  and  the 
cost  thereof.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  study,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  those  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  may  help  the 
authorities  to  estimate  the  extent  of  building  operations  which  will 
be  required  to  house  adequately  the  educational  work  of  the  institu- 
tions as  the  enrollments  increase.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  this  study  represents  a  different  aspect  of  the  building  problem 
from,  that  just  discussed.  Quite  different  factors  are  used  to  obtain 
the  results. 

In  listing  buildings  occupied  for  educational  purposes,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  separate  them  roughly  into  two  groups :  ^  Buildings 
used  in  common,"  as  library,  gymnasium,  heating  plant,  auditorium; 
and  ^'  buildings  used  as  classrooms  and  laboratories."  This  division 
can  be  only  approximate,  as  many  buildings  contain  rooms  of  both 
classes.  The  total  floor  area  of  each  building  has  been  taken,  includ- 
ing corridors,  closets,  stairs,  etc.  Dormitories  and  residences  have 
been  omitted.  WTiere  dormitories  are  provided  by  a  State,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  income  from  them  should  fully  cover  all  main- 
tenance, cost,  repairs,  and  renewal  of  equipment  and  pay  from  3  to  6 
per  cent  income  on  the  investment.  The  erection  of  dormitories  must 
be  based  on  a  desire  to  provide  adequate  living  accommodations  for 
students  and  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  provision  of 
educational  buildings. 

In  determining  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  provided  per  student, 
the  estimated  average  attendance  during  the  present  college  year, 
1915-16,  was  taken.  This  average  attendance  has  been  calculated 
according  to  the  method  described  in  Chapter  II.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  in  considering  building  accommodations  we  are  only  concerned 
with  providing  adequately  for  the  average  number  actually  on  the 
campus  at  one  time  during  the  college  year.    Using  these  factors,  the 
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following  summary  tables  have  been  compiled.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  buildings  except  dormitories  and  residences  are  included  in 
this  study,  whereas  the  study  of  the  utilization  of  space  concerned 
only  10  buildings  at  the  State  university,  10  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  8  at  the  State  Teachers  College. 

Table  9. — Cost  of  buildings  of  Iowa  State  educational  institutions — Enrollment. 


Items  of  oomi>arlson. 

Cost  of 
bui]dlng3. 

Square 

feet  of 

floor 

saitaoe. 

Cost  per 
square 
foot  of 
floor. 

Cost  per 
student. 

Square 

feet  of 

floor  per 

student. 

Ayerase 
enroll- 
ment of 
students. 

STATE  XTNIVEKSITY  OF  IOWA. 

Buildings  used  in  common 

1380,135 
1,512,859 

134,038 
494,361 

$3.07 
3.06 

$146 
583 

47.7 
190.0 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  labora- 
tories  

Total        

1,892,984 

618,379 

3.06 

728 

337.7 

Students  in  1916-16.. 

"""■    " 

2,600 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

BnlMingff  used  In  oommon 

435,962 
1,548,085 

131,838 
513,157 

8.32 
8.02 

167 
595 

50.5 
197.6 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  labora- 
tories ...........................  .  .. 

Total 

1,984,047 

644,480 

3.17 

762 

248.0 

.._ '_'_' . 

Students  in  1916-16 

2,600 

Farm  buildings      

45,700 

57,390 

.80 

17 

30.7 

"^ 

IOWA  STATE  TEACHEBS  COLLBOX. 

BuOdfrigg  xi^f^  In  (K>mmon 

388,000 
498,000 

150,713 
373,714 

3.58 
1.82 

233 
384 

86.0 
156.0 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  labora- 
tories  

Total 

886,000 

433,426 

2.10 

506 

342.0 

Students  In  1916-16 

1,750 



Cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  in  some  of  last  buildings  erected. 

Teachers  college: 

Vocational  building $2.  72 

Library 3.  25 

State  college : 

Chemistry  building ^ 2. 80 

Veterinary  building 3. 04 

University : 

Women's  gymnasium 2. 46 

Physics   building 3. 48 


Average  cost  per  square  foot  floor 2. 96 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  average  of  243  square  feet  of .  floor  space  is 
at  present  provided.  The  average  cost  of  six  of  the  lai;ge  buildings 
recently  erected  is  $2.96  per  square  foot  of  floor  space.  This  amounts 
to  $720  per  student.  Since  a  considerable  quantity  of  furniture  and 
equipment  must  be  provided  for  each  new  building,  this  figure  is 
probably  10  per  cent  too  low ;  $750  or  $800  per  student  can  probably 
be  taken  as  a  safer  estimate.  Hence,  if  the  present  per  capita  allow- 
ance of  space  is  to  be  maintained,  it  seems  reasonable  tp^anticipate 
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an  expenditure  for  additional  buildings  of  $75,000  to  $80,000  for 
each  100  increase  in  the  actual  average  attendance.  With  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  worth  of  buildings  in  use  at  the  university  and  at 
the  State  college,  respectively,  an  increase  in  the  utilization  of  the 
buildings  of  10  per  cent  over  the  present  practice  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  $200,000  worth  of  additional  buildings  at  each  place. 
Further,  the  State  board  must  anticipate  that  from  time  to  time 
some  buildings  will  be  advantageously  replaced  by  more  modem 
structures.  Some  of  the  principal  considerations,  then,  which  the 
commission  believes  that  the  State  board  should  take  into  account 
in  determining  its  building  policy  for  the  future  are  given  in  the 
following  summary  of  recommendations. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  An  annual  allowance  of  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture. 

2.  The  replacement  of  worn-out  or  antiquated  buildings  by  mod- 
em structures  of  the  same  capacity. 

3.  The  realization  of  the  necessity  of  appropriating  $76,000  or 
$80,000  worth  of  buildings  to  provide  for  every  addition  of  100  to 
the  average  attendance  after  the  limit  of  the  utilization  of  the 
present  space  has  been  reached. 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Although  not  specifically  requested  to  do  so,  the  commission  has 
undertaken  to  examine  the  conditions  under  which  physical  train- 
ing is  administered  to  women  at  the  State  higher  institutions.  The 
matter  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion during  the  course  of  their  visits  and  was  regarded  as  of  such 
intrinsic  importance  as  to  merit  all  the  consideration  which  the  com- 
mission was  able  to  give  it.  As  the  result  of  the  investigation  the 
following  brief  statement  is  submitted,  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Physical  education  is  now  required  of  all  women  students,  usually 
for  two  years  of  their  course,  in  the  State  higher  institutions  of 
Iowa.  In  view  of  this  requirement  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
facilities  provided  should  be  adequate,  that  the  relation  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training  to  the  administrative  departments 
should  be  intimate,  and  that  the  authority  delegated  to  the  physical 
director  should  be  well  defined.     Only  in  this  way  can  the  State  be 
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absolved  of  its  supreme  obligations  for  the  preservation  and  the 
upbuilding  of  the  health  of  its  women  students. 

The  new  gjrmnasium  at  the  State  university  is  an  excellent,  well- 
equipped,  fireproof  structure.  Since  all  young  women  in  the  uni- 
versity are  required  to  enroll  in  gymnasium  classes,  the  commission 
conmiends  the  administrative  organization  which  subordinates  the 
gymnasium  to  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women.  This  is  a  particularly 
happy  arrangement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dean  of  women 
registers  the  women  students  and  acts  as  course  adviser  for  all  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  women. 

While  the  gymnasium  accommodations  for  women  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  are  limited  and  will  soon 
be  outgrown,  the  conditions  are  admirable  in  every  resi)ect  and  the 
administration  excellent.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  a  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  organized  as  a  part  of  the  division  of 
home  economics,  but,  since  practically  all  women  at  that  institution 
are  enrolled  in  home  economics  courses,  this  arrangement  makes 
possible  an  effective  cooperation  between  the  authorities  charged  with 
the  mental  and  those  responsible  for  the  physical  training  of  women 
students.    It  appears  to  work  satisfactorily. 

The  gymnasium  facilities  for  women  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College  are  inadequate  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  work  in 
physical  education  unsatisfactory,  especially  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
ply of  shower  baths  and  towels  and  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool. 

The  commission  recommends  that  a  regular  woman  physician  be 
employed  at  each  of  the  three  State  institutions,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  advise  all  women  students  as  to  the  extent  and  type  of  physical 
training  required  of  each  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
the  health  of  women  students.  It  is,  in  the  commission's  judgment, 
an  indefensible  practice  to  intrust,  either  directly  or  by  tacit  con- 
sent, the  administration  of  curative  treatment  of  serious  physical  ail- 
ments to  any  but  regularly  trained  physicians. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

The  appointment  of  a  regular  woman  physician  at  each  of  the 
three  State  institutions  to  supervise  the  physical  training  and  the 
health  of  women  students. 
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Chapter  XV. 

THE  WORK  AND  REMUNERATION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFFS  OF  THE  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Highly  significant  of  the  standards  and  administrative  efficiency 
of  an  educational  institution  are  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  demanded  of  its  instructors  and  the  salaries  they  receive  for 
their  services.  The  commission  has  judged  that  a  study  of  these 
matters  should  form  a  part  of  its  investigations.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation, also,  in  its  original  invitation  (mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  introduction)  to  the  Commissioner  df  Education  to 
undertake  the  survey,  specifically  raised  the  questions:  Are  the 
classes  of  proper  size,  considering  economy  and  efficiency?  And, 
considering  the  subjects  taught,  are  the  members  of  the  instructional 
staff  teaching  the  proper  number  of  hours  a  week?  In  this  chapter 
an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  these  questions,  to  discuss  various 
other  matters  closely  related  to  them,  and  to  formulate  certain  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  hoped  may  be  useful  to  the  institutions  in  the  future- 

In  any  college  or  imiversity  the  administration  determines,  through 
the  courses  of  study  adopted,  the  policy  of  the  institution  in  regard 
to  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  a  student  is  to  be  under 
instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  and  laboratory.  With  this  policy  fixed, 
the  administration  faces  the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate 
amount  of  this  instruction  of  the  highest  quality  posdble  for  all 
stud^its  entered. 

Some  conclusions  as  to  what  is  an  adequate  amount  of  instruction 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  student  are  generally 
accepted : 

(a)  In  lecture  a  professor  may  meet  effectively  as  many  as  can 
comfortably  hear  and  see  him. 

(b)  In  recitation  or  quiz,  30  in  a  section  is  probably  the  largest 
number  than  can  be  effectively  handled,  but  the  desirable  maximum 
for  classes  of  this  type  would  be  from  20  to  25. 

(c)  In  laboratory  work  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  one  instructor 
should  be  provided  for  every  16  or  16  students. 

Larger  numbers  in  quiz  or  laboratory  sections  seriously  curtail  the 
attention  accorded  by  the  instructor  to  each  individual  student. 

The  number  of  lecture,  laboratory,  and  quiz  sections  which  oae 
instructor  can  meet  in  a  week  will  depend  gd.  the  character  of  the 
work,  whether  it  is  elementary  or  advanced,  whether  it  involves  read- 
ing a  large  amount  of  written  work,  and  whether  it  consists  entirely 
of  separate  courses  or  includes  two  or  three  sections  of  the  same 
course.  It  will  also  depend  on  the  amount  of  outside  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  research  which  he  is  expected  to  do.    In  every  case  a  certain 
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variable  amount  of  administrative  and  committee  work  will  be  car- 
ried by  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  following  paragraph  some 'standards  are  suggested  which 
may  be  used  to  test  the  loads  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staffs 
of  various  types  of  institutions  and  which  may  help  administrative 
officers  to  remedy  an  imeven  and  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
teaching  burden.  In  this  discussion  the  ^^  student-clock-hour ''  of 
instruction  is  taken  as  the  unit.  The  term  may  be  defined  thus: 
One  student  under  instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  laboratory  for  at 
least  50  minutes  net  represents  one  student-clock-hour.  For  example, 
20  students  meeting  four  hours  a  week  in  recitation  represent  80 
student-clock-hours.^ 

A  study  of  any  department  at  once  makes  it  evident  that  no  definite 
number  of  student-clock-hours  can  be  fixed  for  each  instructor,  but 
an  average  for  a  department  may  be  set  up.  In  a  university,  or  in 
an  institution  where  research  work  is  encouraged  and  expected,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  department  to  carry,  on  the  average,  250 
student-clock-hours  per  instructor.  In  a  distinctly  undergraduate 
college,  where  research  is  limited  and  where  little  or  no  graduate 
work  is  conducted,  a  departmental  average  of  300  student-clock-hours 
per  instructor  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  reasonable  norm.  It 
must  be  noted  also  that,  in  afi  institution  whose  program  is  made  up 
largely  of  laboratory  work,  the  average  number  of  student-clock- 
hours  per  instructor  will  be  higher  than  in  an  institution  whose  pro- 
gram consists  chiefly  of  nonlaboratory  courses. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  instruction,  something  may  be  inferred 
from  the  salaries  paid.  Colleges  and  universities  of  the  first  rank 
must  employ  well  trained  and  experienced  teachers,  and  must  pay 
them  salaries  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  support  a  family  mod- 
estly and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  in  their  several  fields  of 
learning  through  attendance  on  the  national  meetings  of  the  scholars 
in  those  fields.  The  practice  of  the  stronger  institutions  in  this 
country  indicates  that  the  average  salary  for  a  department  should 
be  at  least  $2,000  a  year.  In  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  this 
amount  should  be  regarded  for  the  time  being  as  the  reasonable 
minimum  average  in  collegiate  departments,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  remarkable  advance  in  the  quality  of  high-school  instruction 
and  in  the  remuneration  which  it  commands.  In  departments  that 
expect  to  retain  men  of  distinction  a  higher  salary  must  be  paid. 

^It  sboald  be  emphasised  that  this  Is  a  different  unit  from  the  "credit  hour'*  or 
"semester  hour."  Usually  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  required  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  hour  recitation,  where  semester  credit  hours  are  considered.  The 
"  student-clock-hour "  here  used  as  the  unit  does  not  discount  laboratory  hours,  but 
counts  laboratory,  lecture,  and  qnii  exercises  equally,  hour  for  hour.  A  student  in  chem- 
istry one  hour  in  lecture,  one  hour  in  quiz,  and  four  hours  in  laboratory  in  a  week  would 
be  counted  as  receirin?  six  student-clock-hours  of  instruction. 
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If  the  curriculum  of  an  institution  demands  that  each  student  shall 
be  under  instruction  on  the  average  for  20  hours  a  week  in  lecture, 
laboratory,  and  recitation,  then  for  every  1,000  students  20,000 
student-clock-hours  of  instruction  must  be  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration. If  instructors  carry  an  average  of  800  student-clock-hours 
each,  67  instructors  will  be  required.  It  is  also  clear  that,  with  a  fixed 
sum  for  institutional  maintenance,  the  best  salaries  can  not  be  paid 
unless  the  average  load  of  student-clock-hours  closely  approaches  the 
desirable  maximum.  For  instance,  if  an  institution  providing  20,000 
student-clock-hours  of  instruction  has  $134,000  to  spend  on  teachers' 
salaries  and  employs  80  instructors  instead  of  67,  the  average  load 
of  student-clock-hours  will  be  reduced,  but  so  will  the  average  salary. 

Credit  vidue  of  courses. — In  general  an  instructor  dealing  with 
elementary  or  intermediate  classes  can  do  more  effective  work  by 
teaching  a  few  courses  three,  four,  or  five  hours  a  week  each  than  by 
teaching  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  credit  value.  While 
one  and  two-hour  courses  may  be  justified  by  special  conditions, 
such  courses  should,  as  a  rule,  be  discouraged  as  uneconomical  of 
teachers'  and  students'  time.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  elementary  course  three,  four,  or  five  hours  for  one  semester  can 
be  more  profitably  taught  and  studied  than  one  of  one  or  two  hours 
for  two  semesteiB. 

Size  of  classes, — Classes  of  five  students  or  less  can  rarely  be 
justified  except  in  advanced  work  or  in  the  graduate  school.  Courses 
enrolling  10  or  less  are  expensive  and  should  not  be  given  unless  the 
need  is  fully  demonstrated.  Many  small  classes  indicate  in  scnne 
cases  the  lack  of  adequate  study  of  curriculum  or  schedule  by  the 
administrative  officers,  and  in  others  an  undue  effort  by  departments 
to  serve  the  whims  or  the  convenience  of  students  in  order  to  build 
up  departmental  enrollment.  Large  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  unless 
they  are  lecture  classes,  usually  entail  inferior  educational  results. 
Classes  of  over  30  are  at  least  open  to  question.  Any  considerable 
number  of  them  generally  shows  a  need  for  more  instructors,  or  a 
poor  distribution  of  students  or  instructors. 

Below  are  summary  tables  showing  for  each  of  the  three  State 
institutions  the  average  salary  paid  in  each  department;  the  average 
number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  the  instructors  in  each  de- 
partment; the  average  salary  paid  by  the  institution;  the  average 
number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  each  instructor;  the  aver- 
age number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  each  student;  the 
number  of  courses  given  respectively  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
hours  a  week;  the  number  of  sections  having  from  1  to  6  students, 
6  to  10  students,  etc.,  and  the  ratio  of  each  of  these  groups  of  courses 
to  the  total  number  of  courses  given  at  the  institution.* 

1  For  detail  tables  from  which  these  snmmarles  have  been  compiled,  see  Appendiz,  p.  15& 
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Table  10. — Number,  salaries,  and  work  of  full-time  instructors  in  liberal  arts 
and  applied  science  in  University  of  Iowa,  191^15. 


Departments. 


Full- 
time 
Instnic- 
tors.> 


Average 
salary. 


Average  student-clocl:- 
hoiirs  tauelit  by  in- 
structors m  depart- 
ment. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


IncT'^as'j 
in  depart- 
mental 
salary 
budget, 
191&-16. 


Botany 

Chemistry 

Education 

English 

Public  speaking 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Philosophy  and  psychology . 

Physics 

Economics  and  sociology . . . , 

Political  science 

Romance  languages 

Zoology 

Home  economics 

Applied  science 


2 
4 

7 

V 

3 

? 

6 

^1 

4 

8i 

3 

20i 


«,517 
1,430 
2,300 
1,996 
1,325 
1,900 
1,083 


1,960 
2,200 
1,580 
2,300 
1,634 
2,200 
1,690 
1|625 
1,685 
2,133 
1,800 


119 
178 
200 
243 
241 
486 
391 
71 
251 
157 
234 
275 
303 
331 
296 
442 
279 
376 
220 


160 
130 
200 

237 
230 
501 
329 
125 
250 
144 
160 
269 
280 
388 
356 
361 
253 
328 
171 


S900 
300 
15,780 
6,100 
450 
1,000 
1,450 


4,425 


550 
2,600 
1,075 
7,500 
1,850 
3,000 

650 
4,000 


Total.... 

Average. 


119i 


I 


213,676 
1,790 


31,605 
264 


28,634 
240 


1  By  a  "full-time  instructor ''  is  meant  an  instructor  giving  his  entire  time  to  teaching.  In  the  case  of 
men  giving  part  time  to  the  State  Experiment  Station  a  proi>ortlonal  fraction  of  their  time  and  salaiv  vras 
credited  to  teaching.  Instructors  teaching  half  time  on  a  small  salary  and  devoting  the  balance  oi  their 
time  to  study  are  coimted  as  one-half  instructors. 

The  enrollment  of  students  was  approximately  1,665;*  average 
student-clock-hours  to  the  student,  19. 

It  will  be  noted  that  certain  departments  are  manifestly  overloaded 
and  should  be  relieved.  Other  departments  could  carry  a  larger  load 
without  being  overburdened. 

Credit  valtie  of  courses. — ^There  were  30  sections  having  one  hour 
per  week,  185  sections  with  two  hours,  82  sections  with  3  hours,  30 
sections  with  4  hours,  15  sections  with  5  hours,  and  16  sections  as 
arranged. 

The  commission  thinks  that  better  results  could  be  obtained  in 
introductory,  elementary,  and  intermediate  courses,  with  some  saving 
of  strength,  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  one-hour  and  two-hour 
classes.  This  might  be  done  in  many  cases  by  offering  three  or  four 
or  five  hour  courses  for  one  semester  in  place  of  one  or  two  hour 
courses  for  two  semesters. 

Size  of  sections. 


Students. 

05  sections 1  to   5 

80  sections 6  to  10 

Per  cent,  39. 

120  sections 11  to  20 

77  sections 21  to  30 

Per  cent,  44. 


Students. 

43  sections 31  to    40 

15  sections-* 41  to    50 

9  sections 51  to   60 

4  sections 61  to    70 

1  section 71  to   80 

2  sections 81  to    90 

2  sections 110  to  130 

Per  cent,  17. 


1  The  entire  enrollment  was  not  studied ;  for  example,  the  dental  schooli  the  medical  achool,  and  others 
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Table  11. — Numhery  salaries,  and  work  of  ftUl-time  instructors  in  the  State 
college  of  affrioulture  and  mechanical  arts. 


[The  data  below  refer  only  to  oollegiate  studeQts  and  the  oounes  offered  for  their  histractlon  in  the 

departments.] 


Departments. 


Full-time 
instructors. 


Average 
salary. 


Average  stadent-dock- 
hours  tau^t  by  fca- 
structors  m  diqiect- 
ment. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


A^icultnral  editing 

Agricultural  Journalism . . 
Agricultural  engineering . 
Animal  husbandry 


Bacteriology. 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Civil  engmeering 

Dairy 

Economical  science 

Electrical  engineering 

English  and  literature. . . . 

Home  economics 

Farm  crops 

Horticulture 

Mechanical  engineering. . . 

Physics 

Zoology 

ICathematics 

Public  speaking 

Forestry 

Geology  and  mineralogy . 

History 

Soils 

Modern  languages 

Music 


Structural  design 

Veterinary  medicine . 


Total.... 
Average.. 


Enrollment  of  oollegiate  students. . . 
Average  student  hours  per  student. 


190 


Sl,980 
1,730 
1,600 
2,170 
1,850 
1,490 
1,060 
1,820 
1,840 
2,030 
1,875 
1,275 
1,320 
1,630 
1,500 
1,475 
1,490 
1,550 
1,370 
1,133 
1,740 
2,380 
1,725 
2,090 
1,325 
1.125 
2,250 
2,500 
2,065 


297,944 
1,565 


99 
189 
495 
628 
164 
423 
430 
876 
197 
310 
144 
201 
346 
387 
286 
426 
266 
280 
262 
132 
160 
87 
95 
495 
234 
232 
278 
115 
302 


61,060 
322 


3.522 
24.2 


1» 
2S 
455 

517 
31! 
39 
372 
333 
39 

le 
uo 

160 

331 


lOS 
161 
91 

m 

3M 
SI3 
339 
211 
443 


58,351 


2.497 
23.3 


Credit  value  of  courses. 


Credit  hours 
per  week. 

65  classes  had 1 

6  classes  had li 

17  classes  had If 

126  classes  had 2 

11  classes  had 2A 

11  classes  had 2| 

84  classes  had 3 

11  classes  had 3i 


Credit  hoars 
per  week. 

1  class  had 31 

28  classes  had 4 

7  classes  had 4i 

1  class  had 4| 

29  classes  had 5 

1  class  had 5| 

5  classes  had 6 


It  seems  to  the  commission  that  some  reduction  in  the  variety  of 
hours'  credit  offered  would  be  advisable  and  also  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  one  and  two  hour  courses.  It  should  be  noted,  howev^, 
that  at  this  institution  an  unusually  large  per  cent  of  the  students' 
time  is  spent  in  the  laboratory,  where  three  hours'  work  is  required 
for  one  hour  of  credit.    This  explains  the  fractional  credits. 
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Size  of  sections. 


students. 

162  sections 1  to  5 

149  sections 6  to  10 

Per  cent,  27.5. 

405.  sections 11  to  20 

335  sections 21  to  30 

Per  cent,  56.6. 

92  sections 81  to  40 

39  sections 41  to  50 


Students. 
21  sections 51  to  60 

9  sections 61  to  70 

5  sections 71  to  80 

5  sections 81  to  90 

1  section 91  to  100 

10  sections Over  100 

Per  cent,  15,9. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  State  college  136  to  144  semester  hours' 
credit  are  required  for  graduation,  as  against  120  semester  hours  at 
the  university,  exclusive  of  physical  training  and  military  drill, 
and  120  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  exclusive  of  physical  training 
and  work  in  literary  societies.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  each 
student  at  the  State  college  carries  about  24  student-clock-hours  of 
instruction  as  against  19  or  20  at  the  other  institutions. 

Table  12. — Number,  salaries,  and  work  of  full-time  instructors  in  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  19^-15, 

[The  following  data  refer  to  the  collegriate  enrollment  only.  Including  all  students  in  the 
two-year  and  four-year  courses,  entrance  to  which  is  based  on  a  four-year  high-school 
course.] 


nepartments. 


Full-time 

instruot- 

ors. 


Average 
salary. 


ATBrace  student-dook-hoors  taught  by 
mstructors  in  department. 


Summer.      Fall.       Winter.     Spring. 


Increase  In 
depart- 
mental 
salary 
budget, 
1915-16! 


Eduoation.. 
Teaching... 
-^  dlah..... 


German  and  French 

M»thi?*"*ttoq 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Botmy ,  agriculture,  geology . 

History 

Government 

EoonomiGS 

Art 

Music 

Manual  arts 

Home  economics 


Total 

Average  per  instructor 

Enrollment  of  collegiate  stu- 
dents  

Average  student  hours  per 
student ■ 


$1,871 
1,233 
1,714 
1,850 
1700 
2800 
1,575 
1,860 
1,460 
2200 
1,800 
1,338 
1,700 
1,800 
1,166 


050 
327 
854 
110 
258 
505 
348 
660 
400 
766 
467 
402 
770 
254 
305 


535 
143 
861 
165 
835 
245 
316 
446 
440 
287 
321 
178 
368 
182 
243 


527 
148 
303 
183 
328 
219 
222 
331 
393 
180 
436 
353 
312 
280 
298 


485 
229 
366 
156 
233 
220 
240 
746 
403 
205 
366 
801 
236 
356 
238 


11,920 


200 


100 

266 


54 


86,100 
1,504 


17,338 
321 


16,609 
308 

906 

1&3 


16,382 
803 

949 

17.3 


17,928 
332 

946 

18.9 


The  commission  submits  that  these  figures  indicate  a  very  uneven 
distribution  of  the  teaching  burden  and  an  inadequate  number  of 
teachers.  If  a  better  distribution  of  the  teaching  burden  coiild  be 
secured  by  the  administration,  it  would  partly  relieve  the  situation, 
but  at  least  five  or  six  additional  instructors  should  have  been  em- 
ployed in  1914-15  to  carry  the  load  of  that  year. 
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Credit  vahce  of  courses. — ^Almost  all  classes  meet  five  hours  a  wedc. 
While  this  is  admirable  in  elementary  work,  especially  in  the  wori^ 
of  the  first  two  years,  it  seems  desirable  to  the  commission  to  pro- 
vide shorter  courses,  say,  of  three  hours,  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  most  strong  and  progressive 
institutions.  Such  an  arrangement  would  probably  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  upper-class  work  and  at  the  same  time  give  greater 
variety  of  election  to  upper-class  students. 

Si0e  of  sections. — ^The  figures  give  the  average  number  of  sections 
of  sizes  indicated  for  the  year  1914-15,  exclusive  of  the  summer  term. 
SubcoUegiate  classes  are  not  included. 


students. 

15  sections 1  to    5 

33  sections 6  to  10 

Per  cent,  30. 

50  sections 11  to  20 

36  sections 21  to  80 

Per  cent,  53.75. 


Students. 

19  sections 31  to  40 

5  sections 41  to  50 

2  sections 51  to  60 

Per  cent,  16.25. 


Table  13. — Summary  of  the  data  concerning  size  of  sections  in  the  three  State 

institutions. 


Number  of  stadents  in  eeotion. 

flections  at- 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

71  to  80 

80  and 
orer. 

Univereityof 
Iowa 

State  college.. 

Teachers  col- 
lege  

95 
162 

15 

80 
149 

31 

120 
406 

53 

77 
235 

38 

43 
92 

19 

15 
89 

5 

9 
21 

8 

4 
9 

1 
5 

4 
16 

Certain  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  administration  of  the 
three  instituticms  appear  in  the  foregoing  summary.  During  1914-15, 
532  classes  were  given  in  which  10  students  or  less  were  enrolled 
(university,  175;  State  college,  311;  teachers  college,  46).  The  com- 
mission recommends  that  the  officers  of  the  institutions  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  each  of  these  classes  to  determine  which  of  them  were 
justified  and  which  could  have  been  omitted  or  postponed  without 
material  loss.  Indeed,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
administration  of  each  institution  should  annually  give  the  question 
of  small  classes  earnest  consideration,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pense involved,  the  organization  of  such  classes  should  only  be  sanc- 
tioned upon  presentation  of  evidence  that  they  meet  a  real  need  of  a 
deserving  group  of  students. 

In  1914-15,  285  classes  of  more  than  30  students  each  were  given 
instruction  (76  at  the  .university,  182  at  State  college,  27  at  teachers 
college) .    The  commission  also  recommends  a  study  of  these  classes 
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to  determine  which  of  them  were  lecture  classes,  and  therefore  prob- 
ably of  justifiable  size,  and  which  were  quiz  or  recitation  sections, 
too  large  for  the  most  effective  teaching.  As  to  the  latter  the  ad- 
ministration should  inform  itself  whether  reductions  might  be  ef- 
fected by  a  redistribution  of  the  work  among  the  present  members 
of  the  teaching  staff,  or  whether  additional  instructors  are  needed 
to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  sections.  Certainly  in  all  depart- 
ments where  the  average  number  of  student-hours  is  less  than  250 
or  300,  quiz  and  recitation  sections  of  over  80  could  be  avoided  by  the 
proper  distribution  of  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  establishment  of  $2,000  as  the  average  minimum  salary  for 
collegiate  departments. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  one  and  two  hour  courses,  es- 
pecially in  elementary  work  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  college  course, 
at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college. 

8.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  small  classes  (10  or  under)  at  all 
three  institutions. 

4.  More  even  distribution  of  teaching  loads,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  large  classes  (30  or  more)  at  all  three  institutions. 

5.  The  employment  of  several  additional  instructors  (the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  student-clock-hours  to  be  car- 
ried) at  the  State  teachers  college. 

6.  The  provision  of  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  than  five 
hours  a  week  (three-hour  courses  are  suggested)  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

Chapter  XVL 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  STATE  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION, 

The  commission  has  been  much  impressed  with  certain  features 
of  the  general  organization  of  educational  control  in  Iowa.  Some 
of  these  are  discussed  here,  in  the  belief  that  not  only  the  board,  but 
the  people  of  the  State,  may  be  interested  in  the  observations  and 
conclusions  of  a  group  of  outsiders  who  have  approached  the  study 
of  the  State's  problems  without  local  affiliations  and  without  bias. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Allusion  was  made  in  Chapter  I  to  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
State  board  of  education,  with  reference  to  the  inspection  and  ap- 
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proval  of  high  schools.  The  legislation  which  has  made  the  <^ce  of 
State  superintendent  wholly  independent  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, together  with  the  legislative  action  granting  subsidies  to  cer- 
tain high  schools  which  comply  with  requirements  administered 
through  the  office  of  tiie  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has 
made  possible  a  disparity  between  the  criteria  of  standardization  as 
represented  in  the  recommendations  and  requirements  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  on  the  one  hand  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  institutions  of  hi^er  learning  on  the  other,  especially 
as  the  latter  are  administered  through  the  State  board's  high-school 
inspector  and  his  assistants.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
even  if  overt  conflict  of  authority  be  avoided  by  the  forbearance,  good 
sense,  and  mutual  consideration  of  the  several  parties  concerned,  it 
is  unwise  to  have  ;>erpetuated  a  situation  which  contains  the  constant 
menace  of  friction,  tending  to  stimulate  controversial  relations 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  or  among  the  of- 
ficial representatives  of  the  different  divisions  of  its  educational  sys- 
tem.   Several  remedies  suggest  themselves. 

In  a  number  of  States — for  example,  California,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin — the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  State 
university.  The  commission  is  aware  of  the  objection  to  ex  officio 
members  of  university  boards,  particularly  when  such  members  are 
political  officials  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.^  This  objection  does  not  seem,  however,  to  lie  against 
the  head  of  the  State's  common  schools  On  the  contrary,  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  State  superintendent  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of 
education  has  the  very  tangible  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  the  State's  educational  enterprise.  At  present  the  Iowa  State 
board  of  education  is  organically  cut  off  from  the  agencies  in  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  it  chooses  to  seek  their 
advice.  This  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  board's  relation^p  to  the 
interests  which  it  is  in  part  designed  to  serve.  Moreover,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  association  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  with  the  board*  in  the  direct  management  and  control  of 
the  higher  institutions  would  at  once  bring  about  an  understanding 
by  each  agency  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  other  and  would  do 
away  with  any  further  possibility  of  conflict  in  the  determination 
of  high-school  standards,  a  matter  in  which  both  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

A  still  more  radical  alteration  of  the  State's  administrative  ma- 
chinery, but  one  which  seems  to  the  commission  much  more  likely  to 
result  in  the  smooth  operation  of  all  its  parts,  would  be  the  extension 

1  In  several  States  the  governor  and  other  State  officers  are  ez  offldo  members  of  edih 
eational  boards. 
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of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  education  to  include  the  public 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  the  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  board.  Several 
States  in  which  educational  administration  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  eflSciency — ^notably  Massachusetts  and  New  York — have 
substantially  this  form  of  control.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  in 
these  States  the  board  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  lower  schools,  and 
that  the  State's  higher  educational  enterprise  is  not  nearly  of  such 
magnitude  as  in  Iowa,  this  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a  valid  ob- 
jection. The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  directed  by  a 
commission  of  seven  members.  In  other  words,  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint,  the  size  of  the  undertaking  is  immaterial.  It  is 
the  coordination  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  adminis- 
trative ofSidals  and  their  executive  officers  that  is  significant. 

However,  if  neither  of  these  changes  in  the  constitution  or  func- 
tions of  the  board  of  education  seems  to  the  people  of  the  State 
desirable,  the  commission  calls  attention  to  the  devices  which  have 
been  adopted  in  several  States  to  secure  harmony  between  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  State  higher  institutions  and  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  the  matter  of  high-school  inspection.  One  of 
the  best  conceived  of  these,  and,  as  far  as  report  has  come  to  the  com- 
mission, one  of  the  most  successful,  is  that  in  force  in  Ohio.  Its 
principal  features  are  as  follows :  The  staff  of  high-school  inspectors 
consists  of  eight  persons,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Two  of  them  are  not  connected  with  any  college  or  uni- 
versity, two  are  from  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  education  of  the 
State  university,  one  each  from  the  faculties  of  the  normal  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Athens,  and  one  each  from  the  faculties  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  at  Kent  and  Bowling  Green.  The  various  faculty  rep- 
resentatives on  the  board  of  inspectors  devote  one  half  the  year  to 
inspection  and  the  other  half  to  teaching.  The  classification  and 
rating  of  all  schools  is  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  inspectors, 
meeting  together  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  A  copy  of  the  report  made  on  each  school  is  fur- 
nished to  the  school  itself,  and  one  is  sent  to  each  of  the  institutions 
from  which  the  half-time  inspectors  are  chosen. 

The  systems  in  force  in  two  other  States  may  also  be  mentioned 
briefly.  In  Arkansas  the  high-school  inspector  is  appointed  by  the 
State  university  and  reports  both  to  the  university  and  the  State 
department  of  education.  The  object  of  the  inspection  is  threefold : 
To  determine  the  granting  of  State  aid,  to  organize  and  develop 
high  schools,  and  to  accredit  schools  equipped  to  prepare  for  college. 
In  Florida  the  high-school  inspection  is  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  State  university  and  the  State  department  of  education.  The 
high-school  inspector  is  the  dean  of  the  teachers'  college  of  the 
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university  and  reports  both  to  the  university  and  to  the  department 
of  education.  The  objects  of  the  inspection  are  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  weak  schools  and  to  accredit  schools  equipped  to 
prepare  for  college. 

The  commission  has  no  right  to  offer  recommendations  on  these 
matters,  but  it  desires  most  earnestly  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  board,  the  legislature,  and  the  people  of  the  State. 

A  second  subject,  also  outside  of  its  legitimate  field,  on  which  the 
commission  feels  constrained  to  comment,  is  the  constitution  of  the 
board  of  educational  examiners.  This  board  determines  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  for  the  State  and  issues  certificates  authorizing 
individuals  to  teach.  It  consists  at  present  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  president  of  the  State 
university,  the  president  of  the  State  teachers  college,  and  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  governor.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  not  a 
member  of  this  board.  Since  the  State  college  is  now  the  recognized 
training  school  for  certain  groups  of  teachers  and  is  preparing  an- 
nually such  large  bodies  of  young  pcbple  for  the  teaching  profession, 
it  seems  to  the  commission  a  matter  both  of  courtesy  and  good  judg- 
ment to  include  the  president  of  that  college  in  the  membership  of 
the  board  of  educational  examiners. 

THB  POWERS  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  POSITION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  commission  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  State  necessitates  touching 
upon  certain  other  and  more  intimate  aspects  of  the  organization  of 
the  State  board  of  education. 

The  position  of  the  finance  committee  seems  to  demand  very 
thoughtful  consideVation.  Unless  the  functions  of  this  body  are 
sharply  defined  and  restricted,  it  appears  to  the  commission  highly 
probable  that  within  a  short  time  many  of  the  responsibilities  gen- 
erally assigned  to  the  executives  of  State  institutions  will  largely 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  committee.  If  it  be  desired  that  the  presi- 
dents shall  become  purely  educational  administrative  officers,  with  no 
responsibility  whatever  in  fiscal  affairs,  this  can  perhaps  be  brought 
about.  It  would  certainly  constitute  an  interesting  experiment  in 
college  and  university  administration — ^an  experiment  which  most 
States  would  prefer  to  have  made  for  them  by  some  other  State. 
Something  of  the  sort  has  been  more  than  once  suggested.  The  com- 
mission does  not,  however,  understand  that  this  was  the  purpose  of 
the  act  creating  the  committee.  It  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  a  com- 
mittee of  this  kind,  frequently  on  the  grounds  of  each  institution  and 
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by  reason  of  this  fact  more  intimately  informed  regarding  their 
internal  conditions  than  perhaps  any  member  of  the  board,  partly  in 
conseiquence  thereof  enjoying  de  facto  (whatever  the  theory)  large 
control  over  expenditures,  is  likely  to  acquire  powers  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  convey.  With  the  best  of  intentions  such  a  com- 
mittee will  inevitably  come  tmder  the  influence  of  particular  faculty 
individuals  or  parties,  and  the  president's  position  may  well  become 
decidedly  anomalous.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  committee 
was  everywhere  spoken  of  with  respect  and  appreciation,  and  the 
commission  doubts  whether  abler  and  more  efficient  appointees  could 
be  chosen.  But  more  than  once  indications  appeared  that  the  diffi- 
culties predicted  had  already  in  some  instances  begun  to  be  realized. 
In  some  cases  it  seems  that  members  of  the  faculties  have  been  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  in  seeking  approval  for  proposed  expenditures  they 
ought  properly  to  go  to  the  president  or  to  the  finance  committee. 
This  uncertainty  is  of  course  capable  of  speedy  correction.  Its  im- 
portance here  is  simply  as  an  indication  of  the  almost  inevitable 
tendency  of  a  body  like  the  finance  committee,  consciously  or  other- 
wise, to  acquire  functions  commonly  restricted  to  the  presidents. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  internal  workings  of  an  Ameri- 
can State  university  it  may  seem  wholly  practicable  to  divorce  ttie 
educational  supervision  from  all  fiscal  control,  and  as  already  indi- 
cated this  has  more  than  once  been  suggested.  But  to  persons  cog- 
nizant of  the  actual  circumst&nces  the  practicability  of  this  plan 
seems  open  to  grave  doubt.  Not  only  must  there  be  some  one  whose 
judgment  in  educational  matters  can  be  trusted  when  expenditures 
for  wholly  new  enterprises  are  at  issue;  there  must  also  be  some 
authority  who  shall  determine  the  thousand  and  one  questions  of 
detail  in  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  a  general  budgetary  pro- 
gram. For  example,  who  shall  determine  whether,  of  $2,000  available 
in  general  funds,  the  department  of  botany  shall  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase certain  desired  and  perhaps  essential  additions  to  its  equip- 
ment, or  instead  of  this  the  department  of  history  be  permitted  to 
make  indispensable  additions  to  its  library?  Only  one  can  be  done 
at  a  time.  Questions  of  this  kind  under  any  budgetary  system  are 
constantly  coming  up  in  the  larger  institutions,  and  it  seems  some- 
what obvious  that  an  intelligent  college  president  is  more  likely  to 
reach  a  decision  based  on  a  just  consideration  of  the  educational 
issues  involved  than  any  layman,  however  well  intentioned.  Illus- 
trations of  the  same  type  might  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

Now,  again,  it  is  not  the  understanding  of  the  commission  that  in 
theory  the  finance  committee  forthwith  decides  this  kind  of  tiling, 
much  less  that  it  works  in  a  manner  designed  to  go  behind  the  presi- 
dents, or  undermine  their  authority  with  the  faculties  and  students. 
41817"--16 ^0 
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But,  as  was  remarked  above,  there  can  be  no  question  that  increas- 
ingly as  time  goes  on,  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local 
situations  possessed  by  the  members  of  this  committee,  as  compared 
with  most  of  the  members  of  the  board,  must  operate  to  confer  on 
the  committee  very  large  power  and  often  a  decisive  influence.  It 
will  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  inevitably  occur  that  the 
J[)oard  as  a  whole  will  get  further  and  further  away  from  the  institu- 
tions, a  result  which  would  be  highly  regrettable.  So  long  as  the 
committee  is  equipped,  as  at  present,  with  men  of  ability  and  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  situation,  so  far  as  concerns  the  measures  actually 
approved  by  the  board,  might  be  quite  beyond  criticism.  Witii 
members  of  another  kind  the  influence  of  the  committee  might  be 
disastrous,  and  in  any  case,  unless  the  powers  of  the  conmiittee  are 
carefully  defined  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  interference  with 
the  legitimate  influence  and  authority  of  the  several  presidents,  there 
is  contained  here  the  seed  of  serious  consequences — among  others  the 
entire  unwillingness  of  men  of  first-rate  character  and  ability  to 
serve  the  State  in  t^e  presidential  offices.  High-grade  character  and 
ability  always  demand,  and  properly  demand,  actual  power  and  real 
responsibility.  i 

The  commission  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  exclusion  from 
the  sittings  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  presidents  of  the  State 
institutions  of  higher  education  (save  on  receipt  of  special  invita- 
tion) can  commend  itself  permanently  as  a  wise  policy.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  present  procedure 
subjects  the  presidents  of  these  institutions  to  conditions  that  are 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  their  office  and  likely  to  prove 
provocative,  of  serious  misconceptions  in  the  State.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  presidents,  like  any  of  the  other  officers  of  these  institu- 
tions, are  simply  employees  of  the  State  and  more  immediately  of 
the  board.  In  a  larger  and  truer  view  of  the  case,  however,  they 
are  expert  officers  of  the  State  itself,  responsible  for  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  its  internal  administration,  and,  as  such, 
every  measure  ought  to  be  taken  which  will  insure  a  dignified  and 
complete  presentation  to  the  board  of  the  issues  affecting  the  several 
institutions  in  their  charge.  The  commission  questions  most  seri- 
ously both  the  propriety  and  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  a  system 
which  gives  the  institutions  no  official  representation  before  the 
board,  but  it  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  initiative  of  the  board  to  call 
them  in  when  it  sees  fit.  Such  a  procedure  inevitably  puts  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  an  institution  in  the  position  of  a  suppliant  for 
favors  instead  of  in  the  position  of  an  authorized  expert  presenting 
to  the  responsible  authorities  the  interests  of  the  institution  imme- 
diately in  his  charge. 
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Moreover,  under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult  for  the  executives 
to  view  their  problems  as  concerned  solely  with  the  best  service  of 
the  State  rather  than  with  the  upbuilding  of  particular  institutions. 
If  they  were  regular  members  of  the  State  board,  even  though 
enjoying -no  vote,  their  outlook  on  the  situation  as  a  whole  would 
necessarily  be  at  once  enlarged  and  altered  and  the  board  would 
unquestionably  enjoy  their  loyal  cooperation  in  meeting  its  problems. 
So  far  from  complicating  the  transaction  of  the  board's  business,  as 
might  be  feared  by  some,  their  joint  presence  would  allay  suspicion 
and  create  an  atmosphere  of  frankness  and  fair  dealing  which  could 
only  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  presidents  of  the  State 
institutions  of  higher  education  be  made  ex  officio  members  of  the 
board  of  education  without  power  to  vote. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  INTERNAL  INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  commission  has  been  impressed  with  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing certain  features  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions. Some  of  the  present  practices  were  no  doubt  satisfactory 
when  the  institutions  were  much  smaller.  Their  inappropriateness 
to  present  conditions  is  perhaps  more  obvious  to  outsiders  than  to 
those  within  the  institutions  who  have  become  more  or  less  accus- 
tomed to  the  situation  and  have  consequently  come  to  accept  it  as 
natural. 

At  the  State  university  the  commission  remarked  in  many  ways 
the  evident  absence  of  a  definite  and  consecutive  policy  in  accordance 
with  which  the  institution  has  been  guided  in  recent  years.  This  is 
no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  presidency,  with 
the  consequent  disorganization  of  plans.  It  is  probably  also  due  to 
the  lack  of  active  participation  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole  in  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  any  program  for  the  development  of 
the  institution.  The  university  presents  rather  strongly  to  a  visitor 
the  impression  of  a  group  of  relatively  autonomous  departments  and 
colleges,  many  of  them  going  their  own  way,  with  little  obvious 
regard  to  the  interests  of  other  departments  and  even  less  for  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  In  default  of  a  strong  continuous  centralized 
administrative  control,  such  a  condition  tends  to  give  the  pushing, 
and  even  the  selfish  individual,  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  less 
aggressive  and  more  generous-minded  colleague.  Needless  to  say, 
the  institution  is  not  always  the  gainer  by  the  results  of  this  situa- 
tion. Furthermore,  certain  individuals  may,  xmder  these  circum- 
stances, acquire  essentially  vested  rights  and  privileges  which  it 
then -becomes  academic  sacrilege  to  invade.  The  commission  is  dis- 
posed strongly  to  urge  whatever  measures  will  create  or  restore  a 
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keener  sense  of  faculty  responsibility,  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  departmental  autonomy.  The  department  should  be  the  servant, 
not  the  master,  of  the  university. 

At  the  State  teachers  college  a  different  form  of  administrative 
policy  was  encountered  which  also  seemed  open  to  betterment. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  the  usurping  by  the  departments  of 
powers  or  privileges  commonly  vested  in  the  executive  or  in  the 
faculty.  But  as  an  incident  of  the  highly  centralized  organization, 
there  was  observed  a  form  of  procedure,  several  times  repeated,  which 
perhaps  attains  a  certain  administrative  efficiency  at  the  cost  of  a 
genuine  educational  efficiency.  For  example,  psychology  is  taught 
in  the  college  ostensibly  for  its  value  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  college  courses  in  education  are  given  for  a  similar  reason. 
But  the  work  of  the  practice  school  in  which  these  subjects  might 
be  expected  to  find  their  application,  illustration,  and  correction  is 
conducted  under  an  entirely  separate  administration  and  with  only 
the  most  nominal  and  perfunctory  coordination  with  the  college 
department.  The  conditions  of  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  these  two  divisions  of  the  institution,  which  the  com- 
mission had  been  led  to  expect,  proved  on  analysis  of  the  facts  to 
be  of  the  most  formal  character.  The  disparity  between  the  theory 
of  the  relationship  and  the  actual  fact  appeared  to  be  unequivocal. 
The  commission  is  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties,  both  educational 
and  administrative,  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a  practice  school  and 
the  proper  correlation  of  its  work  with  the  academic  work  in  edu- 
cation ;  nor  is  it  oblivious  to  the  obvious  freedom  from  administra- 
tive friction  which  ensues  from  a  policy  of  mutual  exclusion  such 
as  is  here  represented.  Unquestionably  it  makes  for  administrative 
quiet  and  peace.  Also  unquestionably  it  diminishes  for  the  stu- 
dents by  an  amount  not  easily  estimated,  the  actual  significance  of 
the  work  in  teaching,  in  psychology,  and  in  education.  There  is 
also  perhaps  an  equally  great  loss  in  another  direction,  namely,  in 
the  vitalizing  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  practice 
school  which  would  follow  from  a  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
work  of  the  academic  division. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
rural  school  division,  giving  work  in  education  and  psychology,  and 
the  college  department.  Here  there  is  no  necessary  loss  to  the  stu- 
dents, because  they  do  not  regularly  come  into  contact  with  both 
divisions;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  system  which  keeps  two 
such  cognate  divisions  apart  from  one  another  can  be  realizing  at  all 
completely  on  its  own  intellectual  resources. 

Again,  the  organization  of  three  essentially  distinct  divisions 
of  work  in  home  economics  with  separate  laboratories,  separate 
staff,  separate  purchasing  arrangements,  and  the  like,  makes  for 
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needless  multiplication  of  supervisory  duties,  to  say  nothing  of  ad- 
ministrative wastage  at  other  points.^  In  the  new  building  pre- 
sumably some  of  these  objectionable  features  will  be  remedied.  But 
the  administrative  principle  under  which  such  conditions  can  have 
arisen  is  the  object  of  skepticism;  and  unless  this  is  corrected,  the 
same  type  of  difKculty  will  certainly  occur  again.  An  administrative 
coordination  represented  by  the  nominal  subserviency  of  cognate 
correlated  divisions  of  work  to  a  central  oflSce  or  person  outside  the 
departments  concerned  may  conceivably  achieve  desirable  freedom 
from  some  forms  of  tension,  but  as  represented  in  the  instances  cited 
at  the  teachers  college,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  could  ever  meet 
fully  the  genuine  needs  of  the  ^udents  for  whom  the  institution  is 
conducted. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  danger  that  the  extension 
work  now  in  operation  at  the  teachers  college  may  affect  imf  avorably 
the  work  done  on  the  groimds,  because  of  the  fatigue  and  distraction 
of  the  staff  represented.  The  work  itself  appears  to  be  admirably 
conceived  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  development;  but  unless  some 
additions  are  made  to  the  faculty,  or  in  some  other  way  the  school 
hours  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  this  work  are  diminished,  the  result 
is  certain — impaired  health,  impaired  intellectual  resiliency,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  efficiency  in  the  work  of  instruction  at  Cedar  Falls. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  relief  of  this  kind  is  afforded,  the  work  will 
bring  back  to  the  institution  in  the  way  of  enrichment  and  vitalizing 
of  teaching  all  that  it  gives. 

INTER-INSTITUTIONAL  SENTIMENT  AND  ATHLETICS. 

The  commission  has  already  several  times  referred  to  the  unfortu- 
nate bitterness  which  characterizes  the  attitude  of  the  partisans  of 
eax^h  of  the  State  institutions  toward  those  of  the  others.  The  ten- 
dency to  regard  with  suspicion  acts  of  a  sister  institution,  to  impute 
unworthy  motives  to  its  officers  and  adherents — ^this  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  State's  educational  woes.  It  is  not  an  expression  of 
generous  rivalry  or  of  wholesome  competition.  It  represents  rather  a 
devastating  blight  fastened  upon  the  whole  educational  system  of 
the  State.  That  all  three  of  the  institutions  should  have  made  such 
genuine  progress  and  should  have  attained  such  commanding  rank 
among  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country  in  an  atmosphere  so 
hostile  to  true  educational  advance  is  testimony  of  an  amazing  innate 
vitality.  The  fact  indicates  that  fundamental  organic  wealmesses  are 
lacking  and  that  Iowa's  difficulty  is  largely  a  state  of  mind. 

The  commission  can  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of  a  strong  and 
enlightened  Commonwealth  will  much  longer  tolerate  a  situation  in 

1  This  question  has  already  been  discussed.    See  Chapter  VIII. 
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which  the  most  potent  instruments  for  civic  and  intellectual  better- 
ment are  thus  blunted.  It  can  not  believe  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
State  will  longer  permit  petty  institutional  jealousies,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  the  merest  illusions,  to  defeat  even  partially  the 
State's  educational  purpose.  It  can  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
Iowa,  even  the  most  partisan  minded,  will  much  longer  fail  to  see 
that  the  State's  advantage  is  above  the  ambitions  of  any  institution; 
that  true  institutional  loyalty  in  any  student  or  alumnus  of  a  State 
institution  means  the  consideration  of  the  State's  advantage  first; 
that  any  student  or  alumnus  who  puts  the  claims  of  his  institution 
above  those  of  the  State  is  an  enemy  alike  to  the  State  and  to  his 
institution. 

While  the  commission  is  confident  that  this  point  of  view  must 
inevitably  prevail — and  it  hopes  speedily — ^nevertheless  it  recognizes 
the  tenacity  of  existing  animosities  and  the  fact  that  exhortaticm  will 
probably  have  slight  effect  upon  them.  It  is  led  therefore  to  suggest 
one,  as  it  believes,  practical  step  toward  the  acccnnplishment  of  the 
desired  end.  This  is  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  intercollegiate 
football,  and  perhaps  baseball,  between  the  Iowa  State  University 
and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  annual  football  game  between  the  college  and  the  university 
is  the  occasion  of  the  revival  of  feuds,  charges,  and  countercharges, 
the  reassertion  of  differences  and  criticisms  which  at  best  have  had 
only  poor  reasons  for  existence.  The  event,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be 
trusted,  rarely  partakes  of  the  wholesome,  generous,  sportsmanlike 
rivalry  which  generally  characterizes  the  relations  between  other  uni- 
versities in  different  States — for  example,  between  Minnesota  and 
Illinois.  An  enthusiastic,  intelligent  loyalty  to  an  institution  on  the 
part  of  its  alumni  and  friends  is  one  of  its  strongest  assets.  Occa- 
sions which  stir  up  such  loyalty  by  bringing  together  large  numbers 
of  supporters  of  an  institution  like  either  of  these,  which  is  the  crea- 
ture and  servant  of  the  State,  should  be  encouraged  and  supported, 
but  occasions  which  engender  misunderstandings  and  antipathies, 
with  their  consequent  disintegrating  and  harmful  effects,  are  to  be 
avoided.  That  form  of  loyalty  which  finds  its  chief  incentive  and 
expression  in  hostility  toward  another  creature  and  servant  of  the 
same  State  can  not  of  itself  and  in  the  long  run  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  State  or  its  institutions. 

For  these  reasons  the  commission  recommends  that  intercollegiate 
football  games  at  least,  and  perhaps  baseball  games  also,  between  the 
two  institutions  under  discussion  should  be  completely  suspended  for 
a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  This  recommendation  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  larger  matter  of  the  participation  of  both 
institutions  in  other  intercollegiate  contests — for  example,  between 
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either  of  the  institutions  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  or  the 
University  of  Missouri  or  the  Kansas  State  College.  Games  such  as 
these  ought  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  gatherings  of  enthusiastic 
and  sportsmanlike  alumni.  They  would,  however,  be  devoid  of  the 
highly  objectionable  bitterness  and  institutional  prejudices  which 
seem  to  have  contributed  in  recent  years  to  obscure  a  sound  and 
appreciative  judgment  of  the  merits  of  each  institution  by  the 
adherents  of  the  other. 

The  substitution  of  cooperation  for  competition  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  outstanding  needs  in  the  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  institutions.  An  earnest  and  progressive  desire  to 
cooperate  by  the  alunmi,  faculty,  and  students  of  both  the  State 
college  and  the  university  should  take  the  place  of  the  traditional 
and  ofttimes  exaggerated  rivalry  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
their  relations  in  general.  To  magnify  and  perpetuate  old  antago- 
nisms and  fictitious  differences  under  the  guise  of  cultivating  loyalty 
is  to  prevent  the  most  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  State's  purpose 
in  creating  these  institutions. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  commission  has  no  desire  to  have  its  last  word  one  of  adverse 
criticism.  In  spite  of  the  unwholesome  effects  of  such  interinstitu- 
tional  sentiment  as  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  commission  would  like  to  record  its  keen  appreciation  of  the 
condition  of  the  three  State  institutions.  It  ccmsiders  that  the  State 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  possession  of  higher  schools  on  the 
whole  so  well  conceived  and  well  managed.  It  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which  the  members  of  the 
several  instructional  and  official  staffs  are  discharging  their  func- 
tions An  attitude  of  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  prevails  at 
all  three  institutions.  The  standards  of  all  three  are  high  and  are 
conscientiously  enforced.  The  high  position  of  all  three  among 
similar  institutions  in  the  country  is  well  known  and  unquestioned. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  readjustment  of  the  official  relationships  between  the  office 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State 
board  of  education. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  the  president  of  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners. 

3.  The  strict  definition  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  finance 
committee. 
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4.  The  inclusion  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions 
ex  officio  in  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education,  without 
power  to  vote. 

5.  A  larger  measure  of  faculty  responsibility  and  a  decrease  of 
departmental  autonomy  at  the  State  university. 

6.  The  closer  correlation  of  cognate  departments  in  the  practice 
school  and  in  the  academic  divisions  of  the  State  teachers  college. 

7.  The  temporary  discontinuance  of  football  (and  perhaps  base- 
ball) games  between  the  State  university  and  the  State  cc^ege  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 


Chapter  XVII. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


DUPLICATION. 


1.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "  major  and  service  lines  of 
work"  at  the  three  State  institutions. 

2.  The  creation  of  an  annual  conference  consisting  of  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  institutions  and  the  State  board  of  education^  to 
adjust  questions  of  overlapping  not  automatically  determined,  by 
the  establishment  of  major  lines  for  each  institution. 

3.  The  readjustment  of  the  work  in  engineering  at  the  State 
university  and  the  State  college,  according  to  one  of  three  methods : 

(a)  A  horizontal  division  assigning  graduate  work  to  one  school 

and  undergraduate  work  to  the  other.     (Judged  at  present 
impracticable  by  the  commission.) 

(b)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  at  one  place.     (Thought  by  the 

commission  to  be  at  present,  possibly  inexpedient  because  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion.) 

(c)  A  vertical  division  of  work,  assigning  some  branches  of  engi- 

neering to  one  institution  and  some  to  the  other. 

4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  last  two  years  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College  with  suggestion  of  three-year  nonde- 
gree  courses  for  rural  and  grade  teachers. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  facilities  for  practice  teaching  at  the  State 
teachers  college. 

6.  The  establishment  of  additional  normal  schools. 

7.  The  addition  of  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege, to  give  half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  half  as  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the 
supervision  of  work  in  the  normal-training  high  schools. 
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GRADUATE  WORK. 

8.  The  encouragement  of  the  development  of  graduate  work  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  along  the  major  lines  of  the  institutions. 

9.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  university  according  graduate 
status  to  none  but  students  having  a  definite  proportion  of  their 
registration  in  courses  for  graduates  only. 

10.  The  determination  by  the  university  senate,  or  some  other  rep- 
resentative body,  of  the  departments  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
graduate  courses. 

11.  The  exercise  of  greater  care  by  the  graduate  division  of  the 
State  college  in  admitting  students  from  other  institutions  to  grad- 
uate standing. 

12.  The  creation  of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work,  to 
consist  of  two  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  three 
members  each  from  the  institutions  giving  graduate  work,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  graduate  faculties. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AT  THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

18.  The  strict  enforcement  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
principle  that  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  simply 
service  departments;  especially  the  revision  of  the  work  offered  in 
the  departments  of  economic  science,  geology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics, to  secure  conformity  to  this  principle. 

14.  The  abandonment  of  courses  in  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State 
College  which  neither  contribute  to  the  major  lines  of  that  institution 
nor  reenforce  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations. 

15.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  the  division  of  industrial  science,  to  render  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  degree  except  on  completion  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional courses  (in  contradistinction  to  liberal  arts  courses)  equal  in 
amount  to  those  required  in  technical  curricula. 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

16.  The  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  the  major  lines  of 
work  to  the  development  of  the  extension  enterprises  of  the  three 
State  institutions. 

17.  The  establishment  of  a  conference  on  extension  work  composed 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  extension  officers  of  the 
three  institutions  to  discuss  projects. 

DUPLICATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

18.  The  imposition  of  no  external  limitation  upon  facilities  offered 
at  the  three  State  institutions  for  giving  work  in  home  economics, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the  present  force  of  teachers 
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in  the  State  schools  is  equipped  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  State  law. 

19.  Thereafter  the  delimitati<m  of  work  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion at  the  State  college  to  the  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  first-class  State  certificate. 

20.  The  provision  of  better  practice  facilities  at  the  State  uni- 
versity. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

21.  The  development  at  the  Iowa  State  University  of  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  department  along  lines  that  will  make  it  of 
greatest  value  to  students  majoring  in  other  courses  of  study. 

22.  The  avoidance  by  the  university  of  courses  that  duplicate  the 
work  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

23.  The  establishment  at  the  university  of  special  lines  of  work 
for  the  training  of  hospital  dietitians 

24.  The  provision  in  the  near  future  of  enlarged  accommodations 
for  the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

25.  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  preparation  in  instituticmal 
and  cafeterial  management  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

26.  The  provision  of  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of  trade 
and  industrial  school  teachers  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

27.  The  improvement  of  the  acconunodations  provided  for  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

28.  Reorganization  of  the  department  at  the  State  teachers  college 
under  a  single  head. 

SUBCOLLEQIATE  WORK. 

29.  The  continuance  of  subcoUegiate  work  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

30.  The  abandonment  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  of  all  noncoUegiate  work,  except  for  limited  short 
courses,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  for  special  groups  of  students.  The 
establishment  of  corresponding  work  in  selected  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  State  college. 

JOURNALISM. 

31.  The  approval  of  the  work  in  journalism  now  offered  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture       ! 
and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  limitation  of  it  to  approximately  its 
present  scope. 
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COMMERCE. 

82.  The  moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  courses  now 
offered  in  various  departments  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  separate  school  of  commerce. 

UTILIZATION  OP  BUILDINGS.. 

33.  At  the  State  university: 

(a)  The  construction   of   a  library   and   an   auditorium  as   the 

greatest  present  need. 
(6)  The  accommodation  of  one  or  both  of  the  departments  of 

botany  and  geology  in  the  space  thus  released  in  the  Natural 

Science  Building. 

(c)  The  remodeling  of  the  Old  Science  Building  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  simple  fireproof  building  to  house  the  remaining 
department  and  its  valuable  collections  (in  case  only  one  is 
accommodated  in  the  Natural  Science  Building).  Adequate 
provision  for  the  departments  of  geology  and  botany  to  be  a 
part  of  any  building  plans  relating  to  the  immediate  future. 

(d)  Larger  utilization  of  the  physics  building. 

34.  At  the  State  college : 

(a)  The  early  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium. 

35.  A  definite  survey  of  the  effective  use  of  present  building  facili- 
ties along  lines  suggested  in  this  report. 

COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 

36.  An  annual  allowance  of  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture. 

37.  The  replacement  of  worn-out  or  antiquated  buildings  by  mod- 
em structures  of  the  same  capacity. 

38.  The  realization  of  the  necessTty  of  appropriating  $75,000  or 
$80,000  worth  of  buildings  to  provide  for  every  addition  of  100  to 
the  average  attendance  after  the  limit  of  the  utilization  of  the  pres- 
ent space  has  been  reached. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    OF  WOMEN. 

39.  The  appointment  of  a  regular  woman  physician  at  each  of  the 
three  State  institutions  to  supervise  the  physical  training  and  the 
health  of  women  students. 

WORK  AND  SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

40.  The  establishment  of  $2,000  as  the  average  salary  for  a  depart- 
ment. 

41.  The  general  reduction  of  the  nimiber  of  one  and  two  hour 
courses,  especially  in  elementary  work  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
college  course,  at  the  State  imiversity  and  the  State  college. 
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42.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  small  classes  (10  or  under)  at 
all  three  institutions. 

43.  More  even  distribution  of  teaching  loads  to  reduce  the  number 
of  large  classes  (30  or  more)  at  all  three  institutions. 

44.  The  employment  of  several  additional  instructors  (the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  student-clock-hours  to  be  carried) 
at  the  State  teachers  college. 

45.  The  provision  of  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  than  five 
hours  a  week  (three-hour  courses  are  suggested)  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

STATE  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

46.  The  readjustment  of  the  official  relationships  between  the  office 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  board 
of  education. 

47.  The  inclusion  of  the  president  of  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of  educational 
examiners. 

48.  The  strict  definition  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  finance 
committee. 

49.  The  inclusion  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions 
ex  officio  in  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education,  without 
power  to  vote. 

50.  A  larger  measure  of  faculty  responsibility  and  a  decrease  of 
departmental  autonomy  at  the  State  university. 

51.  The  closer  correlation  of  cognate  departments  in  the  practice 
school  and  in  the  academic  divisions  of  the  State  teachers  college. 

52.  The  temporary  discontinuance  of  football  (and  perhaps  base- 
ball) games  between  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

DISCUSSION  OF  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENTS  OF  IOWA  STATE 

COLLEGE. 


CHEMISTRY. 


As  a  reinforcement  of  the  Judgment  of  the  commission  with,  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State  CJollege,  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  announcement  of  courses  in  chemistry  by  the 
college  and  similar  announcements  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  In  the  latter  institutions  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
department  of  chemistry  is  not  merely  a  service  department,  meeting  the 
instructional  and  Investigational  needs  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
engineering  and  allied  exi)erimental  work.  These  institutions  have  developed 
strong  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  general,  theoretical,  analytical,  and 
applied  chemistry,  courses  such  as  would  be  exi)ected  in  a  unified  institution 
embracing  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  engineering,  and  also  a  great  graduate  school,  in  which  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  is  a  major  factor.  The  announcements  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  in  the  Iowa  State  College  cover  109  different  courses,  each  having 
a  number.  They  represent  at  least  320  semester  hours,  after  excluding  17 
courses  for  which  no  credit  hours  are  specified ;  14  courses  out  of  these  17  are 
"  research  "  courses.  Of  the  109  courses,  8  are  substantially  four  duplicate  sets 
of  two-semester  courses,  covering  approximately  the  same  ground,  but  having 
slightly  varied  credits  to  fit  into  curricula  leading  to  different  degrees. 

The  corresponding  announcements  in  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1914-15  comprised  about  114  courses,  and  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
about  88  courses,  of  which  36  were  for  graduates  only.  The  total  number  of 
semester  hours  represented  by  the  88  courses  at  Illinois  was  about  273.  Each 
semester's  work  at  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  been  computed  as  a  separate 
course,  even  if  announced  in  the  catalogue  as  a  year  course  with  a  single 
number. 

In  the  announcements  of  the  department  of  chemistry  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  no  hint  is  given  as  to  how  many  of  the  109  courses  are  given  in  alter- 
nate years  or  in  sequence,  or  how  many  of  them  have  not  been  given  at  all; 
nor  Is  it  quite  clear  how  far  the  different  courses  overlap.  The  announcements 
give  the  Impression  of  a  symmetrical  development.  The  following  tabulation  of 
the  instructional  staff  of  the  three  institutions  under  discussion  is  illuminating : 


Number  of  instructors. 


Iowa  State 
College. 


University 
of  Illinois. 


University 

of 
Wisconsin. 


Professors 

Associate  professors. . 
Assistant  professors. . 

Associates 

Instructors 

Assistants 

Graduate  assistants. . 
I^ectorers 


13 
21 
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It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  a  staff  of  2  professors,  1  of  whom  is  on 
leave  of  absence,  5  associate  professors,  1  of  whom  is  on  leave  of  absence,  7  In- 
structors, and  10  assistants,  of  whom  some  are  graduate  students  in  the  depart- 
ment, can  not  give  every  year  109  courses,  Involving  more  than  320  semester 
hours.  Any  endeavor  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  these  courses  every  year 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  grade  of  instruction  through  over- 
loading of  instructors. 

MODERN  LANGUAQBS. 

The  department  of  modern  languages  offers  Instruction  in  French,  German, 
and  Spanish,  aiming  at  '*  the  selection  of  material  to  be  used  in  the  study  of 
languages,  so  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
technical  subjects  which  make  up  the  main  body  of  his  work.*'  In  French 
8  courses  are  offered,  with  a  total  of  23  semester  hours,  or  if  alternatives  in 
advanced  French  prose  be  considered,  29  hours.  Of  this,  8  or  10  hours  con- 
stitute work  in  elementary  French,  of  which  6  hours  are  devoted  to  scientific 
French,  with  "selected  readings  in  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineral- 
ogy." The  purpose  In  giving  6  or  12  hours  in  advanced  French  prose,  as  an- 
nounced above.  Is  not  quite  clear,  however,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  few 
high  schools  in  the  Middle  West  enable  students  to  secure  enough  hours  In 
that  subject  for  admission,  so  that  they  could  take  advanced  French  In  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Courses  In  Spanish,  which  are  now  considered 
Important  for  engineers,  number  4,  with  a  total  of  16  hours,  of  which  6  or  10 
belong  to  elementary  Spanish. 

In  German  20  different  courses  are  announced,  covering  a  maximum  credit 
of  62  semester  hours,  of  which  10  hours  are  In  elementary  courses  for  begin- 
ners and  6  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high-school  German.  One 
course  Is  for  students  In  botany,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  etc.,  6  hours  for  the 
year;  another  having  the  same  prerequisites  and  the  same  credit  value  is 
made  up  of  "readings"  in  physics  (such  topics  as  sound,  heat,  light,  and 
electricity),  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  A  third  Is  given  In  advanced 
German  prose,  a  fourth  in  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  a  German  "  seminar  "  Is  de- 
voted to  some  phases  of  Goethe's  work.  When  compared  with  the  modest 
offerings  in  Spanish  and  in  French,  the  offerings  In  German  appear  some- 
what excessive,  especially  when  it  is  stated  that  only  5  stijdents  from  home 
economics  and  industrial  science  constitute  one  of  these  advanced  classes.  In 
this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Iowa  State  CJoUege  offers  a  total  of 
62  semester  hours  In  German  as  a  service  department,  and  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  offers  88  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  courses  for  graduate  students 
only,  but  including  a  considerable  number  of  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  strictly  graduate  work.  The  latter  includes 
also  courses  which  are  given  in  alternate  years,  of  which  In  1914-15  there 
were  6  hours.  These  figures,  of  course,  have  little  to  do  with  the  total  number 
of  students  registered  or  the  number  of  Instructors  required.  Quite  possibly 
the  number  of  such  students  in  the  courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  already  greater  at  the  State  college  than  at  the  State  university, 
but  In  these  cases  the  larger  number  of  students  would  be  taking  their  work  In 
sections  of  a  single  course  Instead  of  courses  of  different  grades  or  different 
content. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  department  of  mathematics  is  one  of  the  large  service  departments,  and 
has  a  departmental  staff,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  Is  estimated 
that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  Iowa  State  college  pursue  some 
course  or  courses  in  mathematics.  In  Its  capacity  as  a  service  department,  it 
must  offer  more  advanced  courses  than  the  department  of  English  in  order  to 
support  the  advanced  technical  courses  in  physics  and  engineering.  A  stu- 
dent, however,  may  major  in  mathematics  in  the  course  in  industrial  science, 
and  in  that  case  he  tal^es  a  total  of  86  to  41  hours  in  the  department  The 
department  announces  13  courses  for  undergraduates,  19  for  undergraduates 
and  graduates,  and  5  for  graduates  only.  The  announcement  of  25  of  these 
courses  follows  this  note:  "Mathematics  48,  or  any  subject  following  48  al- 
though taught  regularly  but  once  in  two  years,  will  be  given  at  any  time  when 
there  is  sufficient  demand  to  Justify  the  formation  of  a  class  " ;  11  of  the  25 
were  not  offered  in  1915-16. 

The  courses  thus  developed  in  the  dei>artment  of  mathematics  include,  first, 
the  usual  required  work  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and 
calculus,  and  then  a  diversified  group  of  advanced  courses  comparable  with 
those  offered  by  any  department  of  mathematics  in  a  liberal  arts  college; 
advanced  integral  calculus,  theory  of  the  functions  of  a  complex  variable, 
projective  geometry,  infinite  series,  vector  analysis.  Special  courses  for  the 
assistance  of  engineers  are  higher  mathematics  for  electrical  engineers,  3 
hours;  advanced  dynamics,  6  hours;  differential  equations  of  mathematical 
physics,  3  hours ;  and  an  introduction  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  3  or  4  hours.  A  course  of  questionable  propriety  in  this  In- 
stitution Is  *' Mathematics  as  applied  to  social  and  economic  problemSy  prob- 
ability, finite  differences,  adjustment  and  use  of  mortality  tables,  annuities, 
life  insurance  and  Investments,  and  such  other  subjects  as  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  taking  the  subject."  In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  offerings  in  the  department  of  mathematics  are  more  extensive 
and  specialized  than  those  to  be  found  in  such  great  engineering  schools  as 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  In  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
gives  not  only  the  usual  undergraduate  curricula  in  dvll,  electrical,  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  but  offers  graduate  curricula  leading  to  master's  and 
doctor's  degrees  in  engineering  and  science.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  offerings  of  this  department  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  college,  even  when  the  advanced  work  Is  given  due  weight.  With  a  staff 
so  large  as  this  department  has,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  members 
to  continue  productive  study  even  though  they  do  not  offer  a  great  variety  of 
advanced  and  graduate  courses  In  mathematical  specialties.  The  fact  that 
these  advanced  courses  are  elected  by  but  few  students,  or  that  some  of  them 
are  given  only  in  alternate  years,  does  not  affect  the  principle  involved. 

PHYSICS. 

An  illustration  of  what  looks  like  a  tendency  to  announce  a  group  of  gradu- 
ate courses  in  advance  of  any  large  demonstrated  demand  is  found  in  the 
department  of  physics,  In  which  a  student  in  the  division  of  Industrial  science 
may  also  major.  Without  discussing  the  announcement  of  several  courses  with 
substantially  the  same  content,  though  with  varying  credit,  for  example,  "  617. 
Physical  Laboratory.    Credit  2,"  and  "  615.    Physical  Laboratory.    Similar  to 
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617.    Credit  1,"  attention  its  called  to  the  following  announcement  of  eight 
courses: 

850.  Thesis. 

1041.  Theory  of  lieat. 

1042.  Wave  motion  and  sound. 

1043.  Theory  of  light. 

1044.  Theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

1045.  Research. 

1046.  Research. 

1047.  Physics  seminar. 

The  amount  of  laboratory  work  and  the  number  of  recitations  in  studies 

1041  and  1047  to  be  arranged. 

Here  It  should  bo  pointed  out  again  that  the  State  does  not  need  two  research 

laboratories  of  physics,  unless  they  are  so  definitely  differentiated  that  the 

enormously  expensive  apparatus  for  the  best  results  in  physical  lnvestlgati<»i 

need  not  be  duplicated  in  any  considerable  measure. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  department  of  zoology  is  an  interesting  and  significant  example  of  a  real 
service  department,  which  in  its  announcements  holds  close  to  the  purposes  of 
a  service  department,  at  the  same  time  including  a  wide  range  of  courses  which 
buttress  the  major  interests  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It  offers  20 
courses  for  undergraduates,  10  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  1  for 
graduates  only;  14  of  these  are  really  courses  in  ^itomology,  which  in  some 
institutions  is  constituted  as  a  separate  department  Students  who  wish  to  make 
zoology  their  major  in  the  curriculum  in  industrial  science  have  opportunity 
to  specialize  within  this  major  in  morphology,  embryology,  physiology,  and 
entomology.  The  department  might  very  well  be  encouraged  to  ^kpand  its 
courses  in  entomology,  for  example,  "  42-43.  Research  in  ^itomology,*'  giving  a 
total  of  eight  semester  hours,  into  a  graduate  course  proper,  so  closely  is  the 
work  of  entomology,  and  more  particularly  economic  entomology,  connected 
with  the  problems  of  a  college  of  agriculture.  The  increasing  importance  of 
entomology  as  a  field  of  scientific  investigation  and  expert  administration  in 
the  State  may  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  State  entomologist  or  to  an  ento- 
mological survey.  The  center  of  operations  of  such  an  ofiBlce  ought  to  be  the 
State  college.  Just  as  the  advanced  and  research  work  in  geology  should  be 
placed  at  the  State  university,  the  advanced  and  research  work  in  entomology 
should  be  developed  at  the  State  college,  with  prompt  interchange  of  students 
and  younger  members  of  the  faculty  who  develop  talents  in  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

The  one  course  for  graduates  only  .announced  by  the  department,  "  Neurology, 
the  comparative  morphology  and  vertebrate  nervous  system,  especially  the 
physical  anatomy,  of  the  human  brain,"  does  not  belong  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  State  college  and  clearly  parallels  a  course  or  courses  given  in  the  State 
university  in  comparative  neurology,  both  in  the  nonprofessional  courses  and 
in  the  college  of  medicine.  This  development  of  a  graduate  course  at  the  State 
college  probably  represents  the  individual  preference  and  strength  of  a  pro- 
fessor, rather  than  a  judiciously  determined  need  of  the  department  or  the 
college. 
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EXTENSION  WORK. 


AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

From  the  earliest  days  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Iowa  have 
given  lectures  and  courses  of  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  State  on  the 
subject  matter  in  which  they  are  specialists.  This  type  of  extension  work, 
representing  a  number  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  is  still  continued,  but 
without  an  organized  plan. 

The  present  extension  enterprise  of  the  university  is  known  as  the  exten- 
sion division.  It  is  of  about  two  years'  standing.  The  first  year  the  appro- 
priation for  this  work  by  the  State  was  $15,000  and  for  the  year  1915-16  it  is 
$17,000.  The  appropriation  act  specifically  mentions  "University  extension 
work,**  but  does  not  define  it 

The  extension  enterprise  is  not  an  organic  part  of  the  university  in  the 
sense  of  representing  the  different  d^artments  of  research  and  instruction. 
It  is  organized  separately,  the  responsible  officer  is  known  as  the  director,  and 
he  does  not  have  a  seat  in  the  university  faculty.  The  organization  calls  for 
eight  in  the  staff  for  the  current  year,  although  two  places  are  for  the  present 
unfilled  and  three  of  the  persons  give  only  part  time.  The  salary  budget  for 
the  year  is  $12,940. 

The  extension  division  reports  directly  to  the  president  of  the  university. 
Its  relations  with  the  departments  of  the  institution  are  purely  advisory  so  far 
as  the  extension  division  is  concerned,  and  the  cooperation  is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  university  staff.  Some  members  of  the  division 
have  given  instruction  to  university  students  during  the  year.  No  fees  or  com- 
pensation for  services  are  given  to  any  members  of  the  university  staff  when 
they  are  absent  on  extension  business,  but  their  expenses  are  paid  from  the 
extension  fund.  The  regular  departments  or  enterprises  of  the  university  re- 
ceive no  allotment  of  funds  from  the  extension  division  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $800  is  at  present  set  aside  to  meet  the  pay 
roll  of  the  Lakeside  Laboratory,  on  Lake  Okobji,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  This  laboratory  has  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years  as  a  specialized 
study  center  for  extension  work  in  botany  and  related  subjects.  This  allotment 
of  $800  does  not  cover  all  the  expense  of  the  laboratory. 

The  special  staff  for  the  extension  division,  aside  from  the  director,  is  a 
specialist  in  business  administration,  one  in  educational  service,  one  in  debat- 
ing and  public  speaking,  one  in  accounting,  one  in  social  service,  and  one  in 
social  welfare.  Most  of  tl-  ese  persons  bear  the  title  of  instructor.  The  division 
is  organized  into  bureaus,  Tvhich  are  essentially  projects  or  departments  of  work 
rather  than  separate  secondary  organizations.  The  general  purpose  of  the  ex- 
tension division  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  State,  particularly  to 
municipalities  and  to  business  interests  in  them,  in  the  way  of  making  surveys, 
41817**— 16 ^10  145 
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giving  advice,  and  in  tbe  holding  of  meetings  and  conventions.    The  enterprises 
or  projects  are  as  follows: 

Municipal  information; 
Social  welfare; 
Child  welfare; 
Educational  service; 
Business  administration; 
Accounting  for  retailers; 
Debating  and  public  speaking; 
Lectures; 

Training  camp  for  camp-fire  guardians. 

Correspondence  courses  for  college  credit  are  in  contemplation,  but  are  not 
yet  definitely  organized. 

Aside  from  the  staif  of  the  extension  division  itself,  about  two  dozen  members 
of  the  university  staff  have  gone  into  the  field  by  arrangement  with  tbe  divi- 
sion. The  extension  division  feels  itself  at  liberty  to  call  on  others,  when 
occasion  may  arise,  for  their  services.  None  of  the  officers  is  under  obligation 
to  partake,  but  the  director  reports  the  best  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  university  membership.  This  cooperation  may  be  in  the  nature  of  lec- 
tures or  the  conducting  of  more  or  less  definite  convention  work,  the  making  of 
special  studies  in  localities,  or  undertaking  research  surveys. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  municipal  information  is  to  collect  and  to  dissemi- 
nate facts  on  the  many  phases  of  city,  town,  and  village  life  in  Iowa.  The 
division  meets  the  inquiries  of  municipal  officers,  voluntary  organizations,  conh 
mercial  clubs,  and  individuals,  with  Information  on  such  problems  as  municipal 
government  and  administration,  public  utilities,  town  and  city  planning,  adver- 
tising, business  organization  and  methods,  street  improvement,  transportation, 
public  service  rates,  sewage,  sanitation,  and  municipal  accounting. 

The  project  known  as  business  administration  is  distinct  firom  the  above, 
inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  retail  merchants  rather  than  with  municipalities  or 
those  representing  municipal  problems.  The  service  is  rendered  directly  to 
retailers  and  also  to  organizations  of  retailers  who  desire  to  be  advised  as  to 
the  best  method  of  procedure  to  enable  them  to  assist  themselves  in  their 
business  administration  and  in  methods  of  cost  accounting. 

The  bureau  or  project  of  accounting  for  retailers  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
the  installation  of  definite  accounting  systems  in  the  stores  or  establishments 
It  is  reported  that  several  of  the  large  firms  in  the  State  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opix>rtunity  to  secure  advice  as  to  better  ways  of  keying  accounts. 

The  above  descriptions  of  the  bureaus  or  divisions  of  the  work  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  general  character  of  the  other  enterprises.  These  enterprise 
operate  largely  through  organizations  of  various  kinds  in  the  towns  and  cities 
and  are  likely  to  result  in  conventions  and  in  some  cases  in  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin  setting  forth  the  best  experience  on  a  given  subject  of  inquiry.  As 
illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  meetings  and  conventions  that  have  been  held,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  Winter  short  course  in  merchandising,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sioux  City  Commercial  Club ;  part  of  the  program  at  Dubuque 
of  the  Iowa  State  Retail  Merchants*  Association  and  short  course  in  retailing; 
short  course  in  Burlington  in  retail  merchandising ;  conference  at  Iowa  City  on 
supervision  for  city  superintendents,  county  superintendents,  high-school  prin- 
cipals, grade  principals,  and  other  supervisors;  conference  of  commercial  (dub 
secretaries  at  Iowa  City ;  conference  of  Iowa  Latin  teachers  at  Iowa  City ;  an 
annual  day  at  Iowa  City ;  a  municipal  lighting  day  at  Iowa  City ;  cooperaticm 
in  the  extension  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses  in  the  localities.  If  the  local  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  meetings  are  held  has  finances  sufficient,  it  may  pay  all 
necessary   traveling   expenses.     The   extension   division   carries   the   expense 
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necessary  to  organize  the  programs  in  case  of  such  meetings  as  business  insti- 
tutes, short  courses,  and  the  like.  About  260  meetings  have  been  held  during 
the  past  year. 

An  important  part  of  the  extension  enterprise  is  represented  in  the  loan 
collection  of  lant^n  slides.  There  are  several  hundred  of  these  slides,  which 
are  loaned  to  high  schools.  The  schools  are  not  charged  for  use  of  the  slides, 
the  teacher  or  the  schools  paying  only  the  express  charges  both  ways  and  being 
responsible  for  broken  slides.  These  slides  represent  objects  and  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  botany,  geography,  physical  geography,  German,  Qreek  history, 
Latin. 

The  extension  division  has  issued  12  bulletins  as  follows:  No.  1,  "Street 
Lighting,"  by  A.  H.  Ford;  No.  2,  " Rate  Making  for  Public  Utilities,"  by  Wm.  G. 
Raymond ;  No.  8,  **  Engineering  as  a  Profession,"  by  Wm.  G.  Raymond ;  No.  4, 
"  Store  Lighting,"  by  Arthur  H.  Ford ;  No.  5,  "  EJconomy  of  Time  in  Arithmetic," 
by  Walter  A.  Jessup ;  No.  6,  "  Vocational  Guidance  in  High  Schools,"  by  Brvln 
Eugene  Lewis ;  No.  7,  *'  Ninth  Annual  Annoxmcement  of  the  Iowa  High  School 
Debating  League,"  edited  by  O.  E.  EOingaman;  No.  8,  "  Water  Works  Statistics 
of  Thirty-eight  Cities  of  Iowa,  with  the  Meter  Rates  of  Seventy  Cities,"  by 
John  H.  Dunlap ;  No.  9,  "  Work,  Wages,  and  Schooling  of  Eight  Hundred  Iowa 
Boys  in  Relation  to  the  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance,"  by  Ervin  E.  Lewis ; 
No.  10,  *•  Principles  of  Advertising,"  by  Philip  J.  Sodergren ;  No.  11,  •*  Hygienic 
Conditions  in  Iowa  Schools,"  by  Irving  King ;  No.  12,  *'  Tenth  Annual  Announce- 
ment of  the  Iowa  High  School  Debating  League,"  edited  by  O.  E.  Klingaman. 

AT  THE  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC 

ARTS, 

At  Ames,  extension  work  has  assumed  very  large  proportions,  because  it  is 
founded  on  acts  of  the  legislature  of  nearly  10  years'  standing,  because  it 
receives  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund  appropriated  by  Congress,  and 
in  part  because  of  the  character  and  intention  of  agricultural-college  work  in 
generaL  Two  separate  lines  of  extension  enterprise  issue  from  the  institution, 
each  under  its  distinct  and  separate  organization.  One  is  extension  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  and  the  other  in  engineering. 

1.  AQRICULTURB  AND  HOMB  ECONOMICS. 

The  extension  of  the  results  of  experiment-station  work,  as  well  as  of  the 
teaching,  is  an  enterprise  of  many  years'  operation.  The  legislature  of  1906 
authorized  or  defined  the  extension  work,  and  the  following  year  the  statute 
was  modified.  In  the  former  year  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
work  and  in  the  latter  year  the  sum  was  $27,000.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
work  as  defined  by  the  law  and  as  practiced  by  the  college  is  to  extend  to  the 
people  of  the  State  the  knowledge  that  is  gained  by  the  institution  in  its 
experimental  and  research  work,  and  to  make  its  teaching  staff  and  organiza- 
tion of  use  to  its  constituency  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Tests  are  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  demonstrations  are  held,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  corn  Judging  and  stock  Judging  at  the  agricultural  fairs,  institutes,  and 
clubs;  farm  bureau  organizations  are  maintained;  general  application  of  the 
knowledge  and  advice  accumulated  at  the  institution  is  made  to  the  farms 
and  homes  of  the  State. 

The  agricultural  extension  is  organized  in  a  separate  department,  reporting 
directly  to  the  president  through  its  director.    The  director  of  extension  has 
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charge  of  the  administration  and  organization  of  the  various  lines  of  extension 
work,  receives  reports  from  all  members  of  the  extension  staff,  and  is  himself 
part  of  the  time  in  the  field.  There  is  a  secretary  of  agricultural  extension  who 
does  no  field  work,  but  has  charge  of  the  office  force  and  makes  the  speaking, 
demonstration,  and  organization  dates  for  the  members  of  the  extension  d^art- 
ment  Comprised  in  the  staff  of  the  department  is  a  State  leader  of  county 
agents,  a  State  leader  of  boys*  and  girls'  club  work,  a  supervisor  of  correspond- 
ence courses,  a  State  leader  of  dairy  farming  extension,  a  State  leader  of 
creamery  extension  work,  together  with  such  helpers  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  teachers  giving  the  subject  matter  work  throughout  the  State  are  ni«n- 
bers  of  the  various  college  departments,  receiving  their  instructions  as  to  scien- 
tific data  from  the  head  of  the  d^mrtment,  but  being  under  the  administration 
of  the  extension  director  so  far  as  appointments,  dates,  traveling,  and  salaries 
are  concerned.  Ck>nferences  between  the  various  subject-matter  departments  in 
the  college  and  the  director  or  stall  of  the  extension  department  tend  to  solidify 
the  work  and  to  bring  all  forces  into  close  cooperation.  The  total  extension 
staff,  comprising  the  officers  of  the  extension  department  and  the  extension 
teachers  in  the  different  departments  or  divisions  of  the  college,  numbers  more 
than  60  persons.  The  subjects  represented  are  animal  and  poultry  husbandry, 
farm  crops  and  soils,  horticulture,  veterinary  medicine,  agricultural  engineering, 
agricultural  education,  rural  sociology,  home  economics. 

CkM)perative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  under  the 
general  oversight  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  The  allotments  of  funds,  by  projects,  for  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-16  in  all  the  States 
are  published  in  the  Weekly  News  Letters  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  November,  1916.  The  allotments  for  Iowa  are  as  follows,  arising 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds: 

Total,  $229,878 ;  administration,  $19,058 ;  publications,  $71,974 ;  county  agents, 
$47,210 ;  home  demonstration,  $30,000 ;  movable  schools,  $40,643 ;  boys'  club  work, 
$13,482 ;  live  stock,  $14,483 ;  poultry,  $2,250 ;  dairying,  $8,180 ;  agronomy,  $11,875 ; 
horticulture,  $3,000 ;  agricultural  engineering,  $3,675 ;  farm  management,  $3,650 ; 
rural  organization,  $1,600;  other  projects,  $22,798. 

The  projects  of  the  agricultural  extension  department  at  Ames  as  planned  for 
the  year  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  are  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Administration. 

No.  1-A.  Printing  and  distribution  of  publications. 

No.  2.  County  agent  work. 

No.  3.  Home  economics  or  home  demonstration  work. 

No.  4.  Movable  schools. 

No.  5.  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

No.  6.  Pomology  demonstration  work. 

No,  7.  Truck  crops  demonstration  work. 

No.  8.  Farm  crops  demonstration  work. 

No.  9.  Prevention  of  animal  diseases. 

No.  10.  Dairy  farming  extension  work. 

No.  11.  Creamery  extension  work. 

No.  12.  Farm  management  demonstration  work. 

No.  13.  Animal  husbandry  demonstration  work. 

No.  14.  Poultry  demonstration  work. 

No.  15.  Farm  crops  and  soils  demonstration  work. 

No.  16.  Agriculture  in  schools. 

No.  17.  Landscape  gardening  demonstration  work. 

No.  18.  Correspondence  courses. 

No.  19.  Agricultural  engineering  extension  work. 

No.  20.  Kural  social  welfare. 
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2.  BNQINEEIUNQ  EXTENSION. 

The  extension  enterprise  In  engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other  extension  work  of  the  Institution,  being  organized 
under  its  own  directing  officer,  who  is  responsible  to  the  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution. This  is  entirely  a  college  enterprise,  being  supported  by  appropria- 
tions that  are  made  to  the  institution  by  the  State  and  receiving  none  of  the 
Smith-Lever  fund.  The  sum  of  $25,000  is  used  annually  In  the  work.  The 
regular  staff  comprises  8  persons,  together  with  more  than  20  local  Instructors 
who  live  at  various  points  In  the  State.  Aside  from  these  are  professors  and 
associate  professors  In  the  college  department  of  engineering  who  are  engaged 
in  extension  enterprises.  The  engineering  extension  Is  coordinate  with  the 
agricultural  extension  and  has  much  the  same  kind  of  organization,  although 
dealing  with  a  different  line  of  problems.  The  engineering  matters  that  relate 
particularly  to  the  agricultural  occupations  are  handled  by  the  department  of 
agricultural  extension,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  professional  or  are  not  taught 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Industrial  classes. 

The  purpose  of  the  engineering  extension  is  to  aid  and  instruct  engineers) 
mechanics,  supervisors  of  Industrial  concerns,  and  to  be  of  service  to  munici- 
palities desiring  engineering  advice. 

The  engineering  extension  Is  now  projected  Into  nine  fields  or  lines  of  work, 
as  follows  :• 

1.  The  two-year  vocational  course  at  the  college  at  Ames,  for  electricians, 
stationary  engineers,  mechanical  draftsmen,  and  building  superintendents.  It 
is  the  purpose  in  this  division  to  prepare  the  student  definitely  for  the  Indus- 
tries rather  than  to  give  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  or  manual-training 
course.  In  this  two-year  work  6  men  enrolled  in  1918 ;  41  enrolled  In  1914 ;  In 
the  fall  of  1915  about  45  men  entered*  A  certificate  Is  given  for  this  bourse, 
three  being  awarded  In  June,  1915. 

2.  CJorrespondence  and  class  study  at  points  outside  the  college.  About  600 
correspondents  and  class  students  In  courses  requiring  from  three  months  to  two 
years  for  completion  had  been  enrolled  up  to  July,  1915.  Industrial  courses 
have  been  established  in  a  number  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  the  depart- 
ment has  assisted  In  promoting  and  teaching  industrial  classes  in  other  places. 
It  has  organized  factory  schools,  courses  for  engineers  and  shopmen,  and 
courses  about  the  State  In  shop  drawing,  sheet-metal  drawing,  carpenter*s 
drawing,  cement  products,  and  carpenter's  arithmetic.  Correspondence  stu- 
dents are  also  accepted  under  certain  conditions.  All  these  courses  are  held 
In  connection  with  an  organization  In  the  locality  that  Is  able  to  take  care  of 
the  arrangements  and  to  finance  the  enterprise. 

3.  Lecture  work  on  technical  and  Industrial  subjects  before  conventions,  labor 
unions,  engineering  societies,  schools,  and  other  bodies.  About  82  such  lectures 
already  have  been  given,  practically  all  o^  them  by  members  of  the  extension 
staff. 

4.  Short  courses  for  tradesmen  were  begun  In  1913-14  by  the  holding  of  a 
course  for  painters,  an  enterprise  that  was  continued  the  following  year  and 
which  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  the  engineering  extension  work  required 
by  the  master  painters*  association.  Courses  are  also  held  for  telephone  opera- 
tors, for  telephone  plant  men,  and  for  plumbers,  steam  fitters,  Janitors,  and 
firemen. 

5.  The  publication  of  bulletins  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion department,  four  of  which  have  now  been  Issued  on  manual  training  for 
rural  schools.    Technical  bulletins  have  been  published  on  street  lighting,  street 
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oiling,   garbage  disposal,   automobile  topics,  and   also  one  glYing   a    list  of 
practical  books. 

6.  Automobile  institutes  were  held  in  27  towns  in  the  State  in  1914,  said 
to  be  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union. 

7.  Manual  training  for  rural  school  teachers  under  a  regular  instructor,  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  extension  department  This  work  is  cor- 
related with  the  lines  discussed  in  the  bulletins  on  manual  training. 

8.  A  technical  service  bureau  has  been  organized  to  give  aid  to  municipali- 
ties on  the  various  subjects  about  which  they  inquire  or  on  developments  that 
they  may  be  considering.  This  service  is  rendered  mostly  by  means  of  talks 
by  practical  men  before  representative  bodies  or  organizations  in  the  various 
municipalities.  These  tallES  or  demonstrations  have  covered  the  subjects  of 
roads  and  pavements,  electric  lighting,  sewers  and  sewage  disposal,  water  sup- 
ply, and  refuse  collection  and  disposaL 

0.  Moving-picture  fllm&  A  set  of  ten  moving-picture  films  has  been  used 
the  present  year  in  the  schools  for  educational  purposes,  showing  the  methods 
in  use  In  various  industrial  occupations  and  establishments,  together  with 
suggestions  for  their  improvement.  The  success  of  this  service  has  warranted 
larger  appropriations,  and  it  is  now  being  considerably  extended. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  commission,  class  work  was  being  conducted 
in  14  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of  409  registrations.  These 
classes  continue  throughout  the  winter.  Students  taking  work  by  correspond- 
ence alone  numbered  15.  In  the  classes  meeting  in  the  different  centers  for 
manual  training,  the  attendance  of  teachers  is  17  to  25.  Classes  meet  every 
Saturday. 

AT  THB  IOWA  STATB  TBACHERS  COLLEaE. 

The  extension  enterprise  issuing  from  the  State  Teachers  Ck>llege  is  definitdy 
and  concretely  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  previous  training  of 
teachers.  Study  centers  are  organized  in  the  localities,  usually  in  a  high-sdbool 
building,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
These  meetings  are  held  on  Saturdays,  and  comprise  sessions  in  forenoon  and 
afternoon  combined  of  about  four  hours.  The  study  center  may  continue  its 
meetings  on  some  of  the  Saturdays  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

The  extension  effort  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  is  two  years  old, 
having  started  in  December,  1913.  In  the  years  1913-14  and  1914r-15  the  work 
was  supported  entirely  by  counties  or  localities.  The  State  has  now  made 
an  appropriation  of  $19,750  to  cover  both  the  per  diem  or  salary  of  the  in- 
structors and  the  expenses. 

The  organization  at  Cedar  Falls  is  known  as  the  extension  department  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  under  the  directorship  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  who  reports  directly  to  the  president  of  the  college.  There 
is  an  assistant  director.  The  heads  of  *the  subject-matter  departments  hi  the 
college  are  called  on  for  this  Saturday  work  in  the  outside  localities.  Aside 
from  this,  local  teachers  specially  well  qualified  are  secured,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  commission  39  of  these  outside  teachers  were  under  employ- 
ment. City  superintendents  and  other  persons  who  are  specialists  in  certain 
subject  matter  are  drafted  into  the  work. 

The  study  centers  in  the  localities  are  of  different  grades  and  degrees  of 
efficiency.  Some  of  them  are  at  first  in  the  nature  of  demonstration  centers,  to 
explain  to  the  teachers  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  professional  preparation.    In  94  of  the  99  courses,  study 
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center  work  has  been  undertaken.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  one  study  center 
In  the  county,  particularly  when  there  Is  one  Important  railroad  point  where 
the  teachers  may  easily  assemble  from  parts  of  the  county.  In  other  counties 
there  may  be  as  many  as  four  centers.  Each  center  holds  from  2  to  10  meet- 
ings In  each  year,  averaging  about  5.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  in  these 
study  centers  to  November  1,  1915,  was  5,051. 

Aside  from  these  county  centers,  an  intensive  type  of  work  Is  conducted  on 
what  is  called  the  district-center  plan.  These  represent  smaller  units,  some- 
times four  or  five  in  a  county.  The  work  is  carried  farther  and  in  greater  de- 
tail and  if  possible  made  more  applicable  to  local  conditions  than  in  the  county 
study  centers.  In  8  or  10  counties  these  district  study  centers  are  now  or- 
ganized. These  district  study  centers  are  administered  in  the  same  way  as 
the  county  study  centers,  and  with  the  same  type  of  local  organization;  they 
differ  in  their  more  intensive  teaching. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  study  centers  of  both  kinds  comprises  the  usual 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum.  Now  that  the  law  requires  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  schools,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  for  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  naturally  strong. 

Inasmuch  as  the  extension  work  issuing  from  the  State  Teachers  Ck>llege 
is  designed  only  for  teachers  and  to  aid  them  directly  in  their  school  work, 
there  is  no  conflict  or  duplication  with  other  extension  work  in  the  State.  At 
the  State  teachers  institutes  and  other  meetings,  members  of  the  extension 
staff  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  may  give  instruc- 
tion in  ag];iculture  and  home  economics,  and  that  institution  also  organizes 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  prosecutes  other  work  that  may  have  more  or  less 
direct  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools;  but  that  enterprise  is  not  de- 
signed for  professional  work  with  teachers,  and  therefore  the  two  enterprises 
proceed  along  their  independent  lines. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  teachers  attending  a  study  center  may  receive 
credit  of  one-half  to  one  point  in  the  State  teachers  college.  The  attendance 
on  these  study  centers  is  not  obligatory  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  but  in 
practice  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  attend.  It  naturally  gives  them 
better  (diances  for  promotion  and  increases  their  efficiency  in  the  schools. 

Although  covering  practically  the  entire  State,  this  extension  work  is  really 
In  its  initial  or  formative  staga  It  is  to  be  expected  that  very  shortly  it  will 
become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  college,  employing  more  persons 
both  at  the  college  and  in  the  localities,  and  result  in  more  definite  credit  to 
teachers  who  enroll  as  students,  and  count  more  specifically  toward  the  securing 
or  the  renewing  of  the  teachers'  certificates.  Already  about  50  persons  in  the 
staff  of  the  college  are  cooperating  in  these  Saturday  extension  activities,  and 
about  an  equal  number  from  outside  are  also  taking  part  as  leaders,  teachers, 
or  organizers.  When  the  work  matures  and  assumes  its  full  volume,  it  is  prob- 
able that  other  days  than  Saturday  will  have  to  be  given  to  it,  and  this  may 
mean  either  a  shift  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  or  else  the  employment  of 
a  larger  staff  and  with  some  arrangement  whereby  this  staff  may  be  employed 
the  other  days  either  in  teaching  at  the  college  itself  or  in  various  kinds  of 
follow-up  work  in  the  State.  The  extension  enterprise  can  not  then  be  carried 
as  extra  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  either  in  Justice  to  the  extension  or 
to  the  regular  teaching  in  the  institution.  The  burden  is  now  too  heavy  on  the 
regular  staff. 

If  this  enlarged  and  solidified  extension  enterprise  develops,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  some  other  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  school  system  itself 
whereby  teachers  may  be  excused,  with  pay,  for  certain  days  or  periods  on 
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condition  that  they  enroll  and  take  part  in  a  study-center  or  similar  extension 
enterprise.  In  such  an  eventuality,  which  seems  to  follow  logically  from  the 
situation,  a  large  piece  of  educational  organization  will  be  required. 

A  regular  system  of  college  credits  will  also  need  to  be  devised.  At  present 
the  conditions  for  receiving  credit  for  college  study  center  work  are:  (1) 
Thirty  hours  of  class  instruction  for  a  whole  credit,  to  be  applied  on  the  120 
hours  required  for  graduation  from  the  college,  with  (2)  an  additional  90 
hours  of  home  work,  to  be  planned  and  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  the  study  center,  and  (3)  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  that  has 
been  covered.  One-half  credit  may  be  secured  for  half  of  the  above  work.  No 
teachers  are  enrolled  for  credit  unless  they  have  met  all  the  conditions  for 
college  entrance.  The  conditions  for  receiving  one-half  credit  in  didactics,  to 
apply  on  the  rural-teachers'  course  or  the  normal  course  in  teachers'  college 
in  the  district  study  center  work,  are  as  follows:  (1)  Attendance  on  a  dis- 
trict study  center  meeting  for  16  hours  of  instruction;  (2)  presentation  of  one 
paper  on  some  subject  assigned  by  the  local  leader;  (8)  an  examinatidn  on 
the  book  that  is  used  as  a  text  in  the  district  study  center  course.  These  re- 
quirements and  privileges  suggest  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  credit 
system  if  the  professional  extension  work  with  the  teachers  should  grow  to 
meet  the  evident  needs  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  commission  conmiends  this  effort  to  provide  extension  teaching  to  aid 
the  teachers  of  the  State  and  recommends  that  larger  appropriations  be  made 
for  it  to  teachers'  college,  with  a  definite  State-wide  policy  which  shall  have 
organic  connection  with  the  school  system. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

Under  the  general  authorization  given  by  the  board  to  discuss  any  matters 
which  might,  in  its  Judgment,  bear  upon  the  welfare  of  the  three  State  insti- 
tutions, the  commission  takes  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  brief  observations, 
without  specific  recommendations,  on  the  housing  of  women  students.  The 
suggestions,  which  follow,  are  submitted  rather  as  a  summary  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  best  current  practice  and  as  a  tentative  program  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  board  than  with  the  intention  of  criticizing  adversely  existing 
conditions. 

Those  in  control  of  colleges  and  universities  are  manifesting  a  growing  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  young  women  who  go  from  the  protection  and  care  of  their  homes 
into  coeducational  institutions.  To  leave  hundreds  of  yonng  girls  recently 
out  of  the  high  school,  who  are  separated  from  parental  influences  for  the 
first  time,  absolutely  to  their  own  devices  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives  is  now 
commonly  regarded  as  a  questionable  practice.  To  intrust  their  physical  well- 
being  to  uninterested  boarding-house  keepers  is  not  less  unwise.  The  girl 
entering  college  is  in  need  of  something  more  than  intellectual  training,  suflBi- 
cient  housing,  and  adequate  food.  She  requires  social  guidance  and  assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  character  ideals.  These  can  best  be  given  in  properly 
supervised  dormitories. 

The  commission  therefore  commends  the  efforts  of  the  State  board  of 
education  to  provide  dormitories  for  the  young  women  in  the  State  educational 
institutions.  There  are  now  excellent  dormitories  at  each  of  the  schools,  but 
all  three  need  additional  structures  for  the  accommodation  of  young  women. 
The  immediate  end  which  the  commission  believes  the  State  should  seek  to 
attain  in  the  institutional  housing  of  women  students  might  be  stated  as 
follows:  There  should  be  enough  room  so  that  the  freshmen  women  may  be 
cared  for,  with  10  per  cent  excess  room  for  the  accommodation  of  upper-class 
women.  All  first-year  women,  not  living  with  relatives  or  friends,  should  be 
required  to  live  in  the  dormitories.  The  surplus  accommodation  just  men- 
tioned permits  of  the  retention  in  the  dormitories  of  a  certain  number  of 
mature  students,  by  which  arrangement  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  house 
government  is  furthered. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  large  dormitories,  housing  from  100 
to  150  women,  directed  by  one  preceptress,  present  certain  social  disadvantages. 
Since  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  young  women  are  study  rooms  as  well  as 
sleeping  apartments,  the  grouping  of  large  numbers  of  students  together  in  one 
dormitory  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  insure  quiet.  No  matter 
what  is  decided  upon  as  the  best  exterior  effect,  it  is  suggested  that  dormitory 
structures  should  have  an  interior  arrangement  in  which  the  maximum  accom- 
modation in  one  section  does  not  exceed  60.  Provision  should  be  made  in  each 
new  dormitory  constructed  for  evening  games  a.  darclng  In  the  hour  of 
recreation  and  relaxation  immediately  after  supper. 

It  is  entirely  feasible  to  cook  for  all  the  women  stuiisnts  c  e  institution  in 
one  adequately  equipped  kitchen,  but  it  is  believed  tha  *:  thei  '  is  a  gain  in  the 
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conditions  of  social  intercourse  if  the  number  dining  together  Is  restricted  to 
the  above-mentioned  maximum  of  00.  The  cafeteria  plan  of  feeding  students 
may  be  economicaL  The  commission  favors  the  table  of  a  well-adndnlstered 
dormitory,  however,  as  more  nearly  approximatiug  family  conditions.  Par- 
ticularly as  a  boarding  place  for  women  students,  the  cafeteria  has  one  v^y 
objectionable  feature,  namely,  that  the  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  food  to  be 
purchased  is  left  to  the  customer.  Under  these  circumstances  women  students, 
out  of  caprice  or  because  of  the  desire  to  economise,  are  likely  to  underfeed 
themselves.  The  commission  thinks  that  an  advisory  relationship  between  the 
food-service  department  and  the  home-economics  department  should  be  estab- 
lished at  each  institution  to  make  sure  that  the  food  shall  be  nourishiBg  and 
attractive  as  well  as  furnished  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  institution  and  the 
student 

The  conmiission  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  systematic  inspection 
and  approval  of  the  lodging  quarters  maintained  at  each  institution.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  dean  of  women  be  authorized  to  exercise  special  supervision  over 
the  housing  of  women  students  in  private  residences,  rooming  houses,  and 
sorority  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  institutional  dormitories.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  task  she  may  find  it  desirable  to  hold  weekly  advisory  meetings 
with  the  women  in  control  of  the  houses. 

The  question  of  rest  rooms  for  women  students  has  also  been  called  to  the 
commission's  attention.  Not  infrequently  a  young  woman  must  secure  an  hour's 
relaxation  in  a  horizontal  posture  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  her  class  work. 
It  may  consume  too  much  time  if  she  goes  to  her  room,  and  the  fatigue  of 
going  and  returning  may  offset  the  benefit  gained.  Indeed,  if  she  reaches  her 
own  room  she  seldom  returns  until  the  next  day.  To  meet  these  conditions  the 
provision  of  rest  rooms  for  women  students,  especially  on  the  university  campus, 
is  advised. 
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SUBSTANCE  OF  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF 
JOURNALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA. 

At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  appointed  a  survey  commission  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  three  State-supported  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Among  the  questions  suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  this  commission  is  that  of  the  extension  of  courses  in  journal- 
ism. In  order  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  this  question,  the  survey  commis- 
sion desires  certain  facts  as  to  the  services  rendered  hitherto  by  the  Iowa 
colleges  and  college  men  to  the  journals  of  the  State.  The  survey  commission 
will,  therefore,  be  especially  grateful  to  you  for  information  regarding  two  op 
three  specific  matters  concerning  the  editorial  and  managerial  staff  of  your 
publication.  This,  of  course,  excludes  compositors  or  machine  men,  skilled 
laborers  in  binderies,  stenographers,  and  bookke^)ers. 

1.  How  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  editorial  and  business  depart- 

ments? 

2.  How  many  of  these  are  college  men  or  women? 

3.  How  many  of  these  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities  in  the  State 

of  Iowa? 

4.  Is  there,  in  your  Judgment,  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  men  techni- 

cally trained  in  Journalism  as  a  profession  comparable  with  the  profes- 
sion of  law  or  railroad  management? 
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STUDENT  CLOCK  HOURS,  SALARIES,  EXPENDITURES, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

BOTANY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hoois. 


Firat        Second 


-,  professor. 
-,  professor., 
-,  assistant  prof< 
-.assistant.. 
-,  assistant. . 
-.assistant.. 

Total 

Average... 


«3,5Q0 

2,400 

1,600 

900 

900 

800 


168 
815 
35 
38 
151 
41 


298 
131 

S 
125 

8} 


9.100 
1,517 


748 
134 


160 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto6 

etoio 

11  to  90 

21  to  80 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

12 
9 

6 
6 

4 
5 

4 
5 

Second  semester 

3 

CHEMISTRY.^ 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


-.professor 

-,  assistant  professor 
-.  assistant  professor. 
-,  assistant  professor 

-.instructor 

-,  instructor 

-.  instructor 

-.instructor 

-.instructor 


83.000 
1,900 
1.800 
1.800 
1.200 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 


«-.  (one^ialftime) 

-.assistant 

-.  assistant  (one-half  time) 

-.  assistant  (one-quarter  tune). 

-.assistant 

-.storekeeper* 

Total  (UJ) 

Average : 


8600 
900 

500 
300 

100 
»700 


16,100 
1,430 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6  to  10     11  to  20      31  to  40      SO  to  67       80       114 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


t  Total  number  of  student  dock  hours,  first  semester,  1,988;  average,  178;  second  semester,  1,466;  aw- 
nclud 
158 


age,  130. 
I  Not  included  In  total. 
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Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  olook  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  dean , 

-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 
-,  assistant  i^ofessor 
-,  associate  professqr 
~,  lecturer  (*  time).. 
-fStenograpner^ 

Total  (51) 

Average 


S3, 500 
2,600 
1,800 
1,600 
2,200 
500 
^900 


142 
234 
152 
382 
132 
8 


144 
160 
278 
378 
82 
6 


12,100 
2,300 


1,050 
200 


1,048 
200 


I  Not  included  in  total. 
MODEL  SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Salary. 

t4m<«i>«r 

1700 
600 
800 
80 
80 
80 
80 

.teacher 

980 

'.teacher 

'tWM^hflP.,. 

80 

;  teacher 

iteaohw 

80 

80 

,  teacher 

80 

Total 

;  teacher.  1 '. 

2,820 

ENOLISH. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


,  professor  and  dean . . . 

,  assistant  professor 

,  assistant  professor. . . . 

,  assistant  professor. . . . 

,  assistant  professor. . . . 

,  assistant  professor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,1  (one-fourth  time) 

Theme  readers,  2  instructors. 
OfQce  assistant* 

Total  (14J) 

Average 


13,500 
1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1,200 
1,300 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
300 
1,995 
^300 


133 
401 
396 
370 
258 
356 
192 
345 
289 
197 
220 
248 


22,395 
1,680 


3,472 
243 


138 
397 
354 
386 
212 
275 
176 
329 
254 
193 
256 
310 
100 


3,380 
237 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5 


6  to  10 


11  to  20      21  to  30      31  to  40      41  to  50      51  to  65 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


24 


1  Head  of  department  of  English,  Iowa  City  high  school. 


s  Not  included  in  total. 
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STATE   HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA* 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Instructors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

._>..,      AflsistAnt  nrofassor 

$1,660 
900 
100 

212 
270 

174 

,  assistant 

286 

]   A.S.SiSt^nt  r ,    ,   -         r T             -   r 

Total  (3) 

2,060 
1,826 

482 
241 

440 

Average 

230 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

etoio 

11  to  20 

2itoao 

81  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 
2 

8 
8 

5 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

QEOLOQY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


",  professor 

-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  graduate  student  fone-tbird  time) 
-,  graduate  student  (one-third  time) 
-,  scholar  (one-fifth  time) 

Total  (3H) 

Average 


$2,000 

2,100 

1,600 

600 

500 

160 


231 
648 
363 
192 
163 
148 


647 
335 
235 
150 
84 


7,360 
1,900 


1,635 
486 


i,eos 

501 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 
2 

4 
5 

2 
3 

2 
8 

4 
4 

1 

fleoond  semester^      

2 

GERMAN. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  assistant  professor. . 
-,  assistant  professor. . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 

-,  instructor 

- ,  assistant  (4  months) 
-,  instructor 

Total 

Average 


$3,000 
1,650 
1,500 
1,650 
1,500 
1,200 
.  80 
1,200 


11,700 
1,671 


344 
375 
319 
488 
392 
468 


340 
325 
344 
302 
400 


347 


2,733 
390 


2,306 
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Classes. 

Students  In  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

iitoao 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

£2  to  09 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 
3 

d 
4 

9 
13 

13 
17 

10 
2 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

GREEK. 


Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Instructors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

J  professor  and  University  editor 

13,000 
400 
433 

77 
17 

161 

,  fii5tiTjfit.nrl  (rai^third  limfl).    ,! !!!.*! 

16 

— — — ,  st wographer 

Total  di) 

3,400 

04 
71 

167 

Average 

125 

Glasses. 

Students  in  dass. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

30  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

4 

4 

3 
4 

2 

1 

Second  semester *. 

1 

1  Also 


of  athletics,  $1,900. 
HISTORY. 


Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Instructors. 

Ffa-st 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

nQ<d.qtA.nt.  TtrnfAjQsnr  atiH  rlAftn  nf  vrnr 

oen  (one-fourth  time 

\  , 

40 

T7 

154 

206 

15 

34 

13,500 

.   2,100 

2,000 

300 

500 

200 

1,200 

87 

——--^ —  professor 

172 

,  ftsftistf^nt  professor .    .       .           ...       ...   ,    ..,...., -  - 

185 

'(one-fourth  ti  me ) 

52 

,  assistant  fread  notebooks)  (one-lour 

,  assistant  (read  notebooks)  (one-four 

,  instructor 

thtime)  ..  . 

chtime; 

724 

687 

Total  (5) 

9,800 
1,960 

1,216 
251 

1,217 

Avcra^ 

243 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

50  to  62 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

6 
5 

6 
8 

4 

7 

3 
2 

1 
2 

2 

BiMfflod  semester     

2 

41817*— 16 


-11 
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STATE   HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF   IOWA. 

LATIN. 


Salary. 

Student  dock  hooia. 

Instructors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

.  professor ........                  ..                

S3, 000 
2,100 
1,500 

226 
82 
163 

202 

,  professor 

84 

,  Bssistant  professor 

147 

Total  (3) 

6,600 
2,200 

471 
157 

433 

A  verage'. 

144 

Classes. 

Students  In  dass. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

4 
4 

6 
6 

5 
6 

3 

fl<KMjn<i  semestflr     ,       .    . . 

1 

ICATHEICATICS. 


Salary. 

Instracton. 

First 
semester. 

Seocmd 
semester. 

,  professor                  .                                       '. 

S3, 000 
1,750 
1,750 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
300 

112 
75 
276 
344 
876 
344 
290 
8 

121 

— — — ,  assistant  professor .» x... ....... ....^.....^. 

33 

'.  assistant  nrofessor                                            f. r  r . 

304 

,  instructor 

2QS 

,  instructor 

213 

— ■       ,  instructor .. 

205 

,  instructor 

2S0 

— .•  instructor  f  one>fif  tb  time^ 

19 

Total  f7*)             ..  .                       

11,400 
1,680 

1,824 
253 

1,148 

Average 

'l59 

Claases. 

StudentB  in  class. 

lto5 

fitolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester    

7 
9 

7 
8 

11 
11 

5 

Second  semester 

2 

^  sick  second  semester;  others  carried  load.  <  Instructor  in  high  school,  full  time. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Instructora. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


-dean 

-,  professor 

-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor, 
-,  assistant  professor. 

Total  (5) 

Average 


S3, 500 
2,500 
2,400 
1,600 
1,500 


447 
102 
165 
521 
192 


416 
86 
200 
471 
170 


11,600 
2,300 


1,377 
275 


1,343 
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Glasses. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

144  to  173 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester    

5 
6 

4 

3 

4 
4 

2 
1 

0 
1 

2 

Second  semester 

2 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

Instractora. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

1500 
500 

{500 

'  iM«si!rt^iit          " 

Band  members 

460 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  MEN. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

11,600 
100 
100 

11,200 
300 

'  assistant 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

.diiector 

11,500 
800 
600 

matron 

.assistant 

250 

.  fwsifftiint 

PHYSICS. 


InstniotoFs. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


Flret 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


— ,  professor. 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  f  half  time) 

-,  assistant  (half  time) 

-,  assistant  (half  time) 

-,  mechanician  i 

-,  shop  assistants  * 

-,  undergraduate  assistant. , 
-,  undergraduate  assistant. 
-,  undergraduate  assistant. 


Total  (6). 
Average. . 


S3, 000 

1,850 

1,850 

1,200 

600 

600 

500 

»  1,350 

1200 

76 

75 

75 


57 
434 
335 
323 
234 
252 
148 


186 
356 
130 
270 
243 
234 
180 


57 


51 


1,634 


1,817 


1,680 
280 


Classefi. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6  to  10    11  to 20  21to30       69 


73  111  133 


Number  of  c 

First  semester.... 
Second  semester. 


1  Not  included  in  total. 

s  Lecture  and  laboratory  both  counted.    About  two-thirds  as  many  smaU  classes. 
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STATE  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIOLOGY, 


Instnicton. 


,pro(e89or 

,  professor 

,  associate . 

,  instnictw  (three-fourths  time) 

,  assistant  professor . . 

,  assistant  (half  time) 

Stenographer,  assistant  * . . . 

,  medical  school 

,  law  school 

,  extension 

,  extension 

,  extension 

Total(5J) 

Avera^ 


Salary. 


S3, 000 

2,400 

2,400 

1,500 

1,800 

500 

1300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11,600 
2,200 


Student  dock  boon. 


First        Second 


283 
332 

529 
177 
397 
154 


2,041 


Sk^ 
355 
435 


70 

21 

le 

38 
51 


2,0U 
831 


Classes. 

Studento  in  class. 

• 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

53 

68 

89 

Nnmher  of  classes: 

First  semester 

6 
6 

5 
5 

8 
6 

4 
2 

1 
8 

5 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Secmd  semester 

1 

1  Not  included  in  total. 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


Instructors. 


-,» professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor  (half  time) 
~,  assistant  (half  time) . , 
-,  assistant  (half  time). 
-,  lecturer , 

Total  (3i) 

Average 


Student  clock  hoon. 


Salary. 


92,  WO 
1,750 
500 
500 
500 
100 


First 


327 
285 
117 
176 
102 
28 


5,950  I 

1  Tnn.  ' 


1,700 


1,035 
296 


Second, 
semester. 


368 

315 
156 
180 
176 
51 


1,219 
356 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5 


6  to  10 


11  to  20 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


21  to  30 


31  to  40 


41  to  50 


56 


1  Was  also  director  of  Iowa  Historical  Society  and  drew  salary  as  such. 
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Student  clock  hours. 

iDstracton. 

Salary. 

First 
Semester. 

Seoond 
semester. 

PfOfUflflOF 

t2,800 
1,600 
1,200 
1,000 

603 
526 
302 
437 

363 

^^  assistnnt  prolfissor 

318 

^  Instructor ... 

■  260 

— — — ,  iiistniotor 

481 

Total  (4) 

6,600 
1,625 

1,768 
442 

1,422 
356 

AvBragft 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto6 

60  10 

llto20 

21  to  30 

81to40 

41  to  50 

Nomber  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 
2 

2 

4 

6 

A 

2 

6 

2 

Seoond  semester 

1 

ZOOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


Student  clock  hoars. 


Salary. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


-,  professor  and  director 

-,  professor 

-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  Instructor 

-,  assistant 

-,assistant 

-,  assistant 

-,  assistant 

-,  undergraduate  assistant,  half  time 
-,  undergraduate  assistant,  half  time 

-,  storekeeper,  half  timet 

-,  mimeograpner,  half  time  ^ 

Total  (8J) 

Average 


13,000 

2,300 

2,100 

2,000 

1,600 

1,100 

1,000 

400 

350 

200 

50 

50 

^50 

150 

150 


815 
506 
277 

72 
818 
186 
110 

62 
186 

52 
101 
101 


300 
539 
305 

78' 
145 
150 
108 

56 
158 

46 

85 

85 


14,300 
1,685 


2,387 
279 


2,152 
253 


Classes. 


Students  in  dass. 


lto5 


6tol0 


11  to 
20 


21  to 
30 


31  to 
40 


41  to 
50 


51  to 
60 


74 


90 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. , 


I  Not  Included  in  total. 
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STATE   HIGHER  IKSTITUTI0N8  OP   IOWA. 
HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor , 

~,  assistant  professor. 

-,lnstructor 

-,  clerk  to  dean  ^ 


Total  (3). 
Average. . 


Student  clock  hours. 


Salary. 


First 
semester. 


S3.000 

3,500 

900 

I960 


6,400 
2,133 


268 
603 
246 


1,127 
376 


Second, 
semester. 


1  Not  Included  in  total. 


U0 

230 


328 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

55 

56 

63 

71 

Number  of  classes: 

Firs  t  semester 

0 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

i" 

1 

i* 

1 

Second  semester 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEQE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Instructors. 


Student  dock  hours. 


Salary. 


First  se- 
mester. 


Second  s« 
mester. 


-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor  (one-third  time) . 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  (one-half  time) 


Total  (2|). 
Average... 


12,700 

500 

2,000 

1,000 


51 
30 
141 
100 


191 

174 

226 

56 


6,200 
2,200 


822 
114 


627 
222 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


6 to  10    11  to 20  31to40  SltoOO 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

Second  semester.. 


AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALISM. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Instructors. 

First  se- 
mester. 

90 
146 

Second  se- 
mester. 

nroffisaor  f rniA-fntirth  tiniA^ 

$712 
1,450 

146 

a3.<tiAtrant nrofeMor ----rr  -- 

170 

Total  (U) 

2,162 
1,730 

236 
188 

316 

Average t--, r 

252 
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Classes. 

Students  In  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

nto20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester        

3 

1 

4 

6 

2 
2 

Second  semester 

2 

i 

AGRICULTURAL  ENQINEERINQ. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


Second  se- 
mester. 


— yinstraotor '. 

-^instructor 

— ,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  professor  (one-half  time;  experiment  station  one-half  time) 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

Total(6J) 

Avwage 


$1,100 
1,100 
1,300 
1,300 
1,500 
1,800 
2,260 


640 
748 
438 
347 
126 
600 
315 


576 
473 
440 
368 
275 
476 
342 


10,350 
1,590 


3,214 
405 


2,950 
455 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6  to  10    llto20  21to30  31to40  41to50 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

Second  semester. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Stfident  clock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


Second  se- 
mester. 


-,  professor  (one-half  time) , 

-,  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  professor  (one-half  time) 

-,  scholar 

-,  scholar 

-,  professor  (one-half  time  at  dairy  farm). . 
-,  assistant  professor 


11,500 

2,600 

1,700 

1,900 

1,600 

1,700 

1,250 

200 

200 

1,250 

250 


1,500 


255 

526 

724 

565 

573 

712 

190 

(lab.)     124 

(lab.)     112 

226 

184 

115 

92 


Total  (7i). 
Average... 


15,650 
2,170 


3,974 
528 


4,401 
617 


Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto5 

6to;o 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

81  to 
90 

125 

Ffr«t  wmester    , 

2 

2 
5 

7 
19 

13 
21 

7 
7 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Second  semefltw     

i 

1 
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STATE  HIOHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Stadent  dock  boon. 


First 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor  and  dean  (nine-tenths  time). 

-,  assistant  (one-half  time) 

-,  assistant  professor  (six-sevenths  time) 
-,  assistant  (one-half  time) 

Total 

Average 


•2,700 
fiOO 

i,aoo 

600 


132 
84 

173 
53 


2SI 
184 
274 
232 


5,000 
1,860 


442 
164 


927 
342 


Students  in  dass. 


Classes. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester    

14 
6 

4 
6 

7 
15 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

1 

BOTANY. 


Instmctors. 


Studoit  dock  hours. 


Salary. 


First 
semester. 


Seeand 
semester. 


-,  professor  (thirteen-fifteenths  time). 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor  (one-half  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  fellow  (two-fifths  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  student  assistant  (one-fifth  time}.. 
-,  student  assistant  (one-flfth  time).. 
-,  student  assistant  (one-fifth  time).. 

-  (one-tenth  time) 

-  (one-tenth  time) 

-  (one-tenth  time) 

-  (one-tenth  time) 

Total  (6i) 

Average 


S2,600 

2,000 

1,350 

600 

900 

400 

800 

200 

200 

200 

50 

50 

50 

50 


274 
548 
211 
ISO 
222 
126 
506 
240 
256 
126 


9,450 
1,490 


316 

198 

386 

95 

315 

34 

293 

134 

iS 

244 

78 

56 

69 

40 


2,668 
423 


2,350 
349 


Classes. 


Students  in  dass. 


lto5     6  to  10    llto20  21to30  31to40  41to50  51to60  61to70 


Number  of  dasses: 

First  semester 

Second  semester.. 
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Instructors. 


Salary. 


,  associate  professor 

,  associate  professor 

,  associate  professor 

,  instructor 

>  instructor , 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

>  instructor 

,  assistant  instructor 

,  instructor  (one-fourth  time) 

,  assistant  (one>half  time) 

.assistant , 


$2,700 

1,800 

l,g00 

1,800 

1,300 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

900 

300 

400 

850 


Instructors. 


.assistant 

,  assistant 

,  assistant 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  assistant  instructor  (three-fourths 

time) 

,  associate  professor 

,  student  assistant  (one-tenth  time) 

(one-sixth  time) 

17  others 


Salary. 


1900 
900 
950 
900 
800 
800 
800 

700 
2,000 


Instructors. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Salaries. 


First 


Second 
semester. 


Total  (24i). 
Average . . . . 


$26,492 
1,080 


10,572 
430 


9,095 
372 


Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto5 

6  to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
90 

91  to 
100 

100  to 
325 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

27 
28 

5 
13 

40 
29 

34 
19 

14 
12 

8 
2 

5 
9 

2 
2 

1 
0 

1 
2 

1 
2 

6 

Second  semester 

7 

The  whole  number  of  student  clock  hours  was,  for  the  first  semester,  10,572 ; 
for  the  second  semester,  9,095.  The  average  for  first  semester  was  430 ;  for  the 
second  semester,  372. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hoiu-s. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  assistant  professor , 

-,  associate  professor 

— ,  instructor 

-,  professor  (four-fifths  time) 

-,  professor 

-,  pr<rfessor  and  dean 

-,  instrucior  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (seyenteen-eighteenths  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (five-sixths  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (three-fifths  time) 

-,  instructor 

Total  (8|) 

Average 


$1,400 
2,000 
1,000 
2,200 
2,400 
4,000 
800 
1,700 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 


534 
679 
331 
378 


156 
96 
167 
169 
192 


617 
407 
477 
190 
164 
115 

68 
155 

42 
132 


16,000 
1,820 


3,308 
376 


3,262 
373 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

Second  ftemester.. 


Students  in  class. 


lto6     6tol0    llto20  21to30  31to40  41to50  51to60  61to70 
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STATE   HIOHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF   IOWA. 
DAIRY. 


Instntctara. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  booxs. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


-,  professor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-, instructor 

-,  i  ostruct  or 

TotaI(4§) 

A  verage 


11,500 
1,000 
1,900 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 


8,300 
1,840 


160 

53 

554 


10 


788 
197 


196 
IS 
678 
4S 

4«4 


1,743 
SI9 


ECONOMIC  SCIENCK. 


1 

Student  dock  boors. 

Instmcton. 

Salary. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  professor  (twenty-two  twenty-fifths  tin 

Be) 

900 
1,600 
1,500 

235 

19 

360 

315 

58 

7J 

99 

283 

Total  (3) 

6,100 
2,030 

929 
310 

505 

Avenure ...  -  - ....,.,-,..-, .  r  r  - .  - 

168 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 

1 

3 
6 

1 
4 

2 
1 

2 
1 

3 
2 

3 

Second  semester 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH. 


Student  clock  boms. 

Instmcton. 

Salary. 

First 
semester. 

Second 

— — —  pro'€flsor  (twepty-^v^iTi  t^^nnty-ntptb-s  time)  r  

$2,700 
1,900 
1,500 
1,400 

212 

47 

204 

114 

146 

— ,  (y«sL<?tant  pTO'<¥«n*"   . .._._,--,--., 

193 

,  assistant  professor 

111 

— ,  assistant  professor. , -  -  - 

1S3 

Total  (4) 

7,500 
1,875 

577 
144 

608 

Average 

150 

Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto6 

6  to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 

1 

5 
3 

5 

7 

1 

2 

Second  semester 

1 
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Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semMter. 


Second 


-,  professor 

-,  instructor , 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor, 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor 
-,  associate  professor 

-,  Instructor 

-t  associate  professor, 
-,  assistant  professor, 
-,  instructor 

-,instructor 

-(instructor 

Total 

Average 


$2,600 

900 

1,100 

1,400 

900 

1,150 

1,250 

1,700 

1,000 

1,400 

1,400 

1,200 

950 

950 

1,000 


188 
292 
254 
276 
232 
110 
194 
221 
138 
222 
228 
318 
219 
74 


18,800 
1,253 


3,026 
202 


122 
185 
144 
242 
132 
126 
98 
172 
218 
192 
234 
160 
139 
159 


2,359 
167 


Classes. 


Students  In  class. 


lto6 


6  to 
10 


11  to 
20 


21  to 
30 


31  to 
40 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


27 


HOME  ECONOinCS. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


~,  professor  and  dean 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

— ,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor  (half  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor  (half  time) , 

-,  instructor 

- ,  Ins  tructor 

-,  assistant  professor  (two-thirds  time). 

-,  instructor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  profess(»r  (balf  time) 

Total  (15J) 

Average 


12,500 
1,000 
1,200 

900 
1,200 
1,600 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 

700 
1,000 

750 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

700 
1,050 


207 
249 
328 
200 
468 
125 
418 
632 
301 
299 
386 
339 
386 
488 
179 


76 
363 
310 
379 
394 

55 
537 
402 
251 


272 


322 
356 
174 
402 
242 


19,100 
1,320 


4,905 
346 


4,535 
321 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

1  to5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semestff 

1 
2 

2 
5 

51 
41 

30 

28 

10 
4 

2 
5 

3 
0 

1 

Second  semester 

0 
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STATE  HIGHBB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 
FARM  CROPS. 


Instruoton. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hoan. 


First       SeooBd 


-,  profossor  (half  time) 

-,  instruotcr 

-yinstruotor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  fellow  (two-Aftbs  time) 

-,  professor  (half  time,  farm  management) 

-,  fellow  (two-tlfths  time) 

-,  fellow  (two-flfths  time) 

-,  scholar 

Total  (7A) 

Average 


$3,000 

1,300 

1,200 

2,000 

2,100 

400 

1,200 

200 

300 

200 


300 
142 
420 
550 
487 
208 
>315 
105 


525 
157 

m 

272 
S25 
100 


101 
21 


11,900 
1,630 


2,626 
387 


320 


Classes. 


Nomber  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6tol0    llto20   21to30  31to40  41to50   51to<n 


I  Experiment  station. 
HORTICULTURE. 


Instnicton. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


-,  professor  and  vice  dean  (20/33  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor 

Total  (5  20/33) 

Average 


t2,000 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 


343 
301 
222 
207 
812 
163 


18 
250 
251 
283 
305 

61 


8,500 
1,500 


1,627 
286 


1,168 
206 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6tol0    llto20   21to30    31to40   41to50   51to60   61to70 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester.... 
Second  semester. 
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Instructors. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Salaxy. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


~,  professor  (27/29  time). 

-,  instructor 

— I  Instructor 

-,  instructor 

—,  instructor 

-y  assistant  professor 

-*!  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor. . . . 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

->  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor — 
-,  associate  professor — 

-,  instructor 

-,  student  assistant 

Total  (14  24/29) 


12,700 
1,100 
1,060 
1,050 
1,050 
1,300 
1,050 

900 
1,500 
2,200 
1,500 
1,950 
1,900 
1,700 
1,000 

200 


210 

1,660 

568 

850 
•  792 
333 
254 
58 
164 
231 
259 
201 
331 
498 


395 
927 
492 
156 
576 
928 
378 
378 
188 
170 
236 
300 
265 
278 
158 
253 


22,150 
1,475 


426 


6,076 
430 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

71  to  80 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester    

10 
43 

7 
39 

34 
37 

13 
22 

9 
5 

8 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

SfKK>nd  Hemestflr 

PHYSICS. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor  (14/15  time). 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor , 

-,  instructor. , 

-,instruotor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor  (half  time). 

Total(96A5> 

Average 


$2,800 
1,100 
1,300 
1,500 
1,600 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
500 


609 
246 
114 
418 
225 
274 
74 
275 
125 


13,300 
1,490 


2,360 
266 


240 
342 
517 
236 
248 
86 
177 
252 


2,186 
220 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5 


6  to  10 


11  to  20 


21  to  30 


31  to  40 


71  to  80 


81  to  90 


100  to 
120 


136  to 
200 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 
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STATE   HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Infltructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hoon. 


First        Second 


-  (eleven-thirteenths  time) 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor  (half  time) 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instruetor  (half  time) , 

-,  instructor  (half  time) 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor , 

-,  (one-tenth  time) 

-,  (one-tenth  time) 

Total  (7|) 

Average 


12,200 

2,000 

1,000 

850 

1,300 

600 

000 

1,500 

1,600 

60 

65 


4 
180 
326 
122 
330 
49 
214 
248 


217 


(0 


484 

375 
IGO 
400 

154 
240 
743 
31 
216 


11,765 
1,650 


1,819 
280 


2,967 
455 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5 


6to 
10 


11  to 
20 


21  to 
30 


31  to 
40 


41  to 
50 


51  to 
60 


71  to 
80 


81  to 
90 


139 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

Second  semester.. 


iSlck. 
ICATHEMATICB. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  honza. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  Instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor  (half  time), 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  (half  time). . 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  professor  (vice  dean) . 

Total 

Average 


81,200 

1,300 

1,600 

1,200 

500 

850 

500 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,300 

1,000 

2,100 


274 
233 
221 
320 
269 
238 
275 
297 
212 
286 
307 
267 
215 


302 
318 


294 


225 


2S0 
29 
243 
231 
208 
112 


16.350 
1,370 


3,414 
262 


2,815 
235 


Classes. 

Students  in  class 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

3 

7 

0 

1 

32 
24 

U 

9 
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Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

.            instructor 

SI,  100 

900 

1,400 

178 
35 
264 

59 

instnictor      - r  -  -     -  

62 

224 

Total 

3,400 
1,133 

397 
132 

323 

Avorago    . .  -  T  - . .-, .-.,....-,,  r ,  r . . .  - - 

108 

Classes. 

Students  in  class 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  Classes: 

First  semesttf 

5 

1 

4 

13 
9 

0 

Second  semester 

1 

FOBESTRY. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

associated  proUtssor *. 

11,800 
1,400 
1,900 

157 
248 

200 

)  instructor 

200 

'  nrnfMumr  ^i.1  tlTnA^ 

16 

Total 

4,500 
1,740 

405 
160 

418 

Average 

164 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

2 
0 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

3 
3 

4 
2 

0 

4 

2 

Second  semester 

0 

GEOLOGY  AND  lONINa  ENGINEERING. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

nrofAwinr  nr\A  vicA  dfian  f  H-  time)     -  - ,  r , , . . 

13,300 
1,600 
2,200 

85 
77 
84 

139 

assistant  professor - 

110 

associate  professor  - .  r 

56 

Total  (2.94) 

7,000 
2,380 

266 
87 

305 

Average.  r.,.r .-,.,-,,, -.^.,,, 

91 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

ItO/) 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester     ,--,.-.-  ^ - -.,-.., 

10 

8 

3 
2 

1 

Second  semester - -,-  -^^--^^.-  -.. . , 

1 
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STATE  HIOHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA, 
HISTORY. 


IQaIa 

Student  dock 
hours. 

Balskjr. 

First 
semester. 

Bwnnd 
semester. 

■■           Aflffliftant  professor ,,„.,,-.  ^ , . 

ii,aoo 

2,250 

06 
03 

sss 

■  as80oiAt6 professor  .,-.--,...  . 

233 

Total .' 

3,450 
1,725 

180 
06 

015 

t"**^ 

Avwago , r  T - 

aoB 

Classes. 

Students  In  daas. 

lto5 

etc  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 

4 

Second  semester 

4 

SOILS. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


StudentdookboiniB. 


First        Second 


-,  professor  (half  time). 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  assistant  professor — 
-,  instructor  (half  time), 
-,  professor  (half  time).. 

Total  (3J) 

Average 


$1,750 

2,100 

1,600 

600 

1,250 


200 
413 
464 
464 

193 


182 
436 
191 
191 
60 


7,300 
2,090 


1,734 
495 


1,060 
304 


Classes. 

Students  in  class 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

81  to  go 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semestpr  . 

2 
11 

2 

4 

3 
5 

2 
3 

6 

1 

1 
1 

2 

i' 

1 

Second  semester 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


StudentclockhooiB. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


-,  professor. 
-,  instructor 
-.instructor 
-,  instructor 
—,  instructor 
-,  instructor 

Total 

Average... 


$2,250 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


7,950 
1,325 


114 
292 
210 
278 
247 
260 


1,401 
234 


206 
175 


275 
331 


1,280 
313 
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Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

iitoao 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 
Phirt  wnestw.       . 

6 

7 

2 

6 

9 
16 

6 
2 

Second  semester. . . 

.       .                   .              , 

1 

MUSIC. 


Studentclock  hours. 

lostmctovs. 

Salary. 

First 
semester. 

Seoond 
semester. 

.  fUHMvdAtft  nrofMHor  rhftlf  t1ni^> 

S800 

200 

116 

274 

62 

Total 

1,000 

116 
232 

336 

ATerage : 

376 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto6 

6tol0 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

■pirst  semester 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

Psychology. 


Studentclock  hours. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

■     .  rvrofeflfior  ^nA  nhflnlAln 

$3,000 
1,500 

92 

464 

126 

-  assistant  nrofessor. 

297 

Total 

4,500 
2,250 

556 
278 

423 

Average .  . 

211 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

61  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 
5 

1 
1 

2 
I 

1 

Second  iiemester  ....                       <    . 

1 

2 

41817"— 16 12 
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STATE  HIGHEB  nTBTETUTIOKB  OF  IOWA. 
BTBUCTTTBK  DB8ION. 


StodentelM^lMKiiH. 

Instmotor. 

tel«y. 

Fiist 
MmMtar. 

Bcoood 
semester. 

--^-' — ,  aaoociatc  profenor - 

•2,M0 

lift 

44 

Clusat. 

fltadcntBinelasL 

lto6 

etoio 

11  to  90 

aitoao 

Nomber  of  olasMs: 

FintMiAMter 

S 

ft 

s 

2 

a 

0 

0 

Bcioond  lomofltor 

a 

VBTBBINABT  MBDIONB. 


lostruoton. 


Salary. 


Stadsntoloac 
hoars. 


First       Seoond 


-,iiistraotor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,pro'«w«-... 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  Instmctor 

-,  Instractor  (two-fifths  time) 

—  professor 

-,  proftasor  and  vloe  dean. . . . 

-.assistant  professor 

-,  dean  (ftve^lghths  time) . . . 

Total 

Average 


I1,S00 
2,000 
2,250 
1,000 
1,200 
400 
2,250 
2,600 
1,800 
S,000 


817 
706 
570 
120 

175 

100 

57 


181 
279 


311 
280 

148 


18,000 
2,066 


2,715 
803 


2,127 


Students  in  dass. 

Classes. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
80 

81  to 
40 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
90 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester .  -  - 

4 
8 

2 

10 
18 

7 
8 

2 
2 

1 

a 

1 
1 

1 

IN8TBUCTOB8  AND  STUDENT  CLOCK  HOUBS. 

First  semester: 

Number  of  instructors 188l6 

Number  o f  student  (dock  hours 61,069 

Average  number  of  student  clock  hours 822 

Seoond  semester: 

Number  of instmetors 1«0.8 

Number  of  student  hours 58, 354 

Average  number  of  student  hours 806 
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IOWA  STATE  TBACHBRS  COLLEQe. 

EDUCATION. 


Tnofpiinfcnr* 

Salary. 

Stadent  clock  hours. 

SuinxDflr. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,700 
1,400 
2,000 
2,000 
1,300 
1,900 
1,800 

500 
'  040 

420 
620 
390 
660 
555 
640 
460 

310 
780 
465 
525 
596 
650 
865 

540 
505 

,  professor      

345 

.  DTOIMSOr 

720 

614 

475 

880 

406 

515 

Total  (7) 

13,100 
i;871 

2,600 
660 

3,745 
535 

3,600 
527 

3,399 
485 

Average T  ,  ,  r  ,      -r 

Classes. 

Numbtt  of  students. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

81  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Nambtt  o  f  dasses 

0 

2 

4 

8 

10 

2 

} 

TEACHING. 


Instmctors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

8nnun«. 

FaU. 

Whiter. 

Sprhi^. 

ia,400 
1,300 

11 
136 
136 
138 
111 
265 

154 
154 
185 
154 

148 
147 
150 
140 
270 

141 

158 

... 

417 

155 

397 

1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,000 
1400 
1,400 

91 
141 

20 
140 
133 
265 

108 
130 
30 
95 
•    150 
270 

121 

154 

162 

54 

96 

185 

417 

397 

Total(12) 

14,800 
1,233 

2,291 
327 

1,671 
143 

1,633 
'148 

2,515 
229 

ATsrage 

ENGLISH. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clodc  hours. 


Summer.      Fall.       Whiter.     Spdng. 


$2,300 
1,500 
2,000 
1,700 
1,500 
1,700 
1300 


410 
365 
340 
440 


214 


418 
367 
463 
310 
277 
308 


320 
600 
402 
490 
366 
197 


279 
492 
399 
350 
364 
276 
405 


12,000 
1,714 


1,769 
354 


2,530 
361 


2,755 


2,565 
366 


iDireetor. 


*  Lectures  and  demonstration  teaching. 
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STATE  HIQHEB  IKSTITUTI0N8  OF  IOWA. 
KNOLI8H— ContliinML 


Classes. 

NnmlMrinelMs. 

lto5 

OtolO 

llto» 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Num'lMir  of  olaiinm 

1 

4 

0 

6 

2 

1 

LATIN. 


iBstnietors. 

Salaiy. 

Student  dock  houn. 

Smnmer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 
1,400 

100 
120 

141 
100 

160 
205 

167 

145 

Total  f  2)... 

3,700 
1,860 

220 
110 

331 
165 

385 
183 

313 

Average.... - 

U6 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  90 

Niunber  of  classes r ,.-,....  r , r -.--r 

8 

5 

2 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 


Instnietors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hoars. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

12,300 
1,100 

825 
190 

375 
205 

365 
200 

345 

120 

,  _    .        .   _  _  . 

TntAl  (2^ 

3,400 
1,700 

515 

258 

670 
335 

655 
328 

465 

Ayerage 

233 

Classes. 

• 
Number  in  class. 

lto6 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  80 

81  to  40 

NtimtHn*  of<?laftfleff. ,,,.,..  r ,,. t ..,..,,  ^  r ^ -  - . . 

2 

2 

i 

S 

1 

MATHEMATICS. 


Instructor. 

Salary. 

Summer. 

Fan. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 

505 

346 

219 

230 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  SO 

Number  of  cla-^f^es 

1 

1 

1 

I 
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Instraetors. 

Salary. 

Stadent  doek  hours. 

RwmtiMMf 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$3,300 
1,500 

736 

164 
503 

168 

377 

202 

273 

167 
161 

1,200 
1,300 

458 
140 

250 

84 

239 

245 

Total  (6) 

6,300 
1,676 

1,044 
348 

1,286 
316 

888 

222 

950 

Avtf&ge 

240 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Nnmhw  of  clAsses 

4 

1 

6 

3 

NATX7RAL  SCIENCES. 


Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

12,100 
2  000 
1,900 
1,400 

217 

1,110 

746 

529 

667 
427 
448 
344 

263 
660 
287 
126 

1,162 
734 
611 

579 

Total 

7,400 
1,850 

2,602 
650 

1,786 
446 

1,326 
331 

2,986 
746 

Average 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Number  «*  classes ., 

h 

3 

3 

s 

2 

} 

i 

HISTORY. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$1,500 
1,400 

410 
390 

405 
475 

285 
500 

196 

610 

Total 

2,900 
1,450 

800 
400 

880 
440 

785 
393 

806 

Average 

403 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

llto20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  60 

Number  of  classes  .  . 

h 

1 

a 

9. 

j» 

i 
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STATE  HIOHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
OOVERNHSNT. 


iDstraotora. 

Btlarj. 

Stadent  dock  boon. 

SomiiMr. 

FaU. 

Wtntsr. 

Bpring. 

S3, 200 

700 

287 

180 

2as 

1 

Classw. 

Number  in  class. 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  80 

81  to  40 

NuniNtr  of  olasMis ,..-...^.r.-..-,.r.. 

2 

1 

i 

1 

■ 

ECONoiaca. 


Instnxctors. 

Sabury. 

Student  dock  boon. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Wintor. 

Spring. 

$1,800 

407 

821 

480 

300 

Classes. 

Number  In 
dass. 

11  to  20 

21  to  80 

Nnmbftr  of  cIashm ...................r.^-, .,,....-.-.- .-,-.., . ^. 

3 

2 

ART. 


Instructors. 

Sabvy. 

Student  dock  bours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Sprbig. 

$1,500 
1,400 
1,100 

400 
375 

90 
175 
270 

196 
330 
636 

225 

350 

330 

040 

Total 

4,000 
1,333 

1,476 
492 

535 

178 

1,000 
353 

905 

Average 

301 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

etoio 

11  to  20 

21  to  80 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes 

1 

4 

8 

3 

i 
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Salary. 

Student  olook  hours. 

instruoton. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

t2,800 
i;800 
1,500 

770 

626 
334 
146 

240 
224 
473 

402 

68 

239 

Total 

5,100 
1,700 

770 
770 

1,106 
868 

037 
312 

709 

Average 

236 

Claaaes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

If TmYwr  of  classfld 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

I 

1 

L 

MANUAL  ARTS. 


iDstnictois. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  boufs. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

•2,300 
1,300 

215 
293 

135 
229 

193 
367 

304 

407 

Total 

3,600 
1,800 

506 

254 

864 
182 

560 
280 

711 

ATerage.  ..r ...,.- 

356 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

tr^inYMir  of  olamm , 

1 

4 

3 

1 

_ 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$1,600 
900 

280 
300 
336 

286 
220 
280 

187 

340 
254 

254 

261 

1,000 

299 

200 

Total 

8,500 
1,166 

916 
305 

973 
243 

883 
298 

715 

Avemge. ... T , ... 

238 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

NumN>r  **'  "Ittsses 

i 

2 

11 

ft 

f 

_, 
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APPEN 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 


Oonstmetloii  and  Umd, 
168,886.81. 


Teachers  Collen,  ex- 
elusive  of  exteiuioD 
work,  8208,488.66. 


TrainJngsehool S30,O5a4i 

Ubrary 584. 64 

Powerhouse 18,243.40 

Dormitory 401.06 

Paving  and  walks 549.19 

FurniaUnc  new  build- 
ing  :. 2,on.o* 

58,88S.81 


Special  funds  fl,640. 


r Operating  hospital. 
Fees  refunded 


i.d^ 


1,044.33 
5.00 

1,049.3S 


Total  operating  azpeEues,8237|063^.. 


Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  total  ezpendlX 
tures,  1913-14,  8298y. 
808.66. 


.^tSnS^to?^m"^}««^y  «»*«^"^  extension). 


IS20L00 


184 
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DIX  Q. 

AT  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


rEduGation,eqnipiiiaiit 
and    supplies,   S22r 


iDstructkn,  fB9^.63. 


library  books  and  sap- 
plies 16,056.01 

Home  ecpnomics 3,044.46 

Physics  and  chemistry  1, 400. 11 

Training  school 2,070.79 

Natural  science 1,087.M 

Music 2,060.65 

Orchestra 626.10 

QenenI  use  of  depart- 
ment   2,711.80 

ICanualtrainhig 388.06 

Other  departments. ...  766. 30 

22,707.00 


General  operating  ex- 
penses, 076,261  .fflL 


Administration 

Library 

Commencement 

Superintendent  build- 
ings and  assistant . . . 

Janitors  and  grounds. . 

Engineer  andilremen . 

Fuel 

Repairs 

Prmting 

AdTortising 

Telephone  and  tele- 
graph  


Labor, 
equipment. 
Salaries,    supplies. 
016,102.33      01,004.30 

7,760.81      

083.70 


8,600.06 
10,071.60 
4,226.00 


Education 018,55a00 

TeacUng 10,214.01 

En^ish 17,500.00 

Latfaiand  Greek 3,700.00 

German  and  French . .  4, 200.00 

ICathematics 7,500.00 

Physics  and  chemistry  8, 560. 00 

Natural  science 0, 033. 33 

History 2,010.00 

Government 3,300.00 

Home  economics 5, 060. 00 

Eoonomics 1,700.00 

Music 7,220.00 

Art 3,373.33 

Commercial  education.  2, 820. 00 

Manualarts 4,500.00 

Physical  education....  5,030.00 

Balance,  salaries 188.07 

122,040.64 

Sommerterm 17,034.90 

130,084.63 


1,800.00 


1,000.00 
2,000.00 
10,881.68 
10,340.24 
2,664.20 
1,501.23 

316.53 


43,660.70     81,601.12 
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/Kdneatkn  ^ulpmnit, 
and  BuppuM,  tl9y- 
745.08. 


Library  booksand  sup- 

pltos 17,747.07 

HomeeoonomlOB 8,707.08 

Physics  and  obamistry  1, 301. 29 

TrainJngsohOQl 1,441.61 

Natural  soienoe I,2ia00 

MnsleandordiMtra...  1,143.46 

ICanual  training 677.61 

Physical  educarion....  617.47 

Rural  edneatian 1,013.03 

General  use  of  depart- 
ment   1,341.71 

Other  departments.. . .  864. 18 

]9»746.06 


Instmoticn,  «U»,fi81.60... 


General  op 

^  penses,  ^;375.C 


Administration 

Library 

Commenooment 

Superintendent  build- 
ings and  assistant .. . 

Janitor  and  grounds. . . 

Engineer  ana  firemen . 

Fuei 

Repairs 

Prmttau 

Advertu  _„ 

Telephone  and  tele- 
graph. 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

$19,385.00  ^,061.32 

10,350.39      

981.55 

2,70a00        

10,308.00  1,000.00 

4,267.00  2,000.00 

13,017.08 

3,465.00  9,002.80 

2,808.23 

663.30 

873.02 

50,478.30  32,807.30 


Education $13,10a00 

Teazling 19,698.75 

EngUsh 18,125.00 

Latin  and  Greek 3,700.00 

German  and  French. .  4,300.00 

Mathematics 7,500.00 

Physics  and  chemistry  9, 975. 00 

Natiural  science 11,530.50 

History 2,900.00 

Goyemment 8,600.00 

Home  economics 7,435.00 

Economics 3,009.00 

Music 8,280.00 

Art 4,040.00 

Conunercial  education.  2, 900. 00 

Manualarts 4,620.00 

Physical  education....  6,550.00 

Rural  education 6,632.50 

137,886.75 

Summerterm 20,694.85 

158.581.60 
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BTATB   HIGHEB  INSTITUXIONS  OF  IOWA. 


Hospital t47,547.S7 

Cur&HaU 84,643.64 

Axmual  House 13,583.91 

ChfimloalbuikUng 7,«3La 

Storehouse 3,127.71 

Coostniction  and  land.  Other  buUdfags l,68&tl 

t212,760.33.  <  Equipping  new  buHd- 

ha 28,14Xtt 

Land  purchases 12,a85LSI 

8,713.71 


Btate  University,  ex- 
elusive  of  extension 
and  servioe,  I033,' 
780.86. 


The  University  of  lows, 
total  expenditures/ 
1913-14,  1944,058.75. 


Tunn£. 


Paving  and  walks. . 


Special 
276.94. 


funds*     S82,- 


Hospital 

Homeopathic 

pitol??;. 

Currier  Hall 

Law  loan  books. 

Storehouse 

Tuition  refund. . 

Carrfund 

aiflordfund 

Lowdenfund... 
Bryan  fund 


hoa- 


4, 9831 91 
212,766l3S 


SSO,23fiL84 

8,0B&« 

19,967.86 

16&40 

1,88Ql«3 

2&C0 

2,330.00 

18106 

150.00 

IQLOO 

82,27Sl94 


Total 


1,1639,717.59. 


f 


Extension  and  Indus- (5P**S!jS?S;:ri^ ^'H^f 

trial    service    workJ^^^««»**y«**«»sifln. 7,02L«l 

$10,298.89. 


10, 
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EdaoatkHuU  equip- 
ment and  supplies,- 
196, 406.16. 


Library    books    and 

suppUes 121,006.73 

CoUegeofarts 23.364.73 

CoUege    applied    sci- 
ence   12,627.92 

Collegeoflaw 600.12 

CoUero  of  medicine. ...  11, 232. 93 

Hospital  deficit 11,408.17 

liege  of  homeopatbio 

aedioine 77.61 

Homeopatbio  Hospital 

^deficit 1,090.60 

C<^lege  of  dentistry. . .  11, 886. 19 

CoUege  of  pbarmacy. ..  1, 913. 06 

Graduate  college 371.03 

Finearts 891.70 

Summer  session 14&47 


96,406.16 


<  Instruction, 9964,413.08... 


General  operating  ex- 
penses, 9178,808.36. 


"College  of  arts 

College  of  applied  sci- 
ence  

Collegeoflaw 

College  of  medicine 

College  of  bomeo- 
patbic  medicine 

CoUege  of  dentistry. . . 

College  of  pbarmacy. . . 

CoUege  of  fine  arts... 

Music,  tuitions 

Graduate  ooUege. 


Salaries. 

Administration $22,915.68 

Library 7,123.32 

Commencement     and 

general  lectures 2, 321. 86 

Superintendent  bund- 
ling, assistant 6,332.60 

Janitors 21,060.74 

£ngbieer  and  firemen .  9, 158. 05 


Labor, 
equipment, 
supplies. 
14,^54.82 


Repau^ 
Printing 


Adve       ^ 

Telepbone  and  tele- 
graph   

Gas,  water,  electricity, 
ice 

Postage 

MiaceDaneou.! 

Alumni  secretary  and 
bulletin 2,720.00 


3183,008.00 

34, 88a  00 
23,975.00 
68,760.61 

5,aoaoo 
26,ioaoo 

5,600.00 
6,200.00 
6,412.22 
6,520.00 


354,764.73 


Summer  term 9,648.36 

364,413.08 


3,247.96 
1,329.99 
31,712.77 
30,033.99 
5,050.38 
2,660.84 

1,184.71 

6,405.60 
3,634.00 
16,214.00 

1,026.71 


71,640.63    107,257.73 
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STATE  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 


fConstraotlon  and  I 
taS8,182.a8. 


The  Unlrcnityof  Iowa; 
total  ezpendituies, 
1914-15,  $1,017,805.72. 


State  UiilTec8lt7,exolar 
sive  of  extennon  and' 
servioe,  ieM,471.19, 


736.67. 


fands,     107, 


Hospital Ifi2,»0.7f 

Nurses' home 48,50&M 

Men's  gyxnnaaiiuii 29,273.85 

Womcn^s  gymxuiakim .  40, 389. 84 
Equipment  new  build- 

hg 29,960.18 

Other  biiildJng  equip- 
ment   4,03&.37 

Other  buildiuKS 2,43ae7 

Paving  and  walks 6,192.51 

TuimS 1,372.12 

Land 14,112.06 

238,132.28 

Hospital 860,114.43 

Homemthio  Hospital  9,  USl  46 

CurrlerHall 31,09&26 

Lawloanbook 263.49 

Storeroom 3,73a70 

Tuition  refund 170.26 

Carrfund 2,486.00 

Oifrordfund 7L00 

Lowdenfund ISO.  00 

Bryan  fund 20.00 

97,72&57 


Jotal  operating  expenses,  8668, 618^. 


823,334.53.  [  23,334.58 
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EduoatioDil  equip- 
ment and  sapplies,. 
$100,582.91. 


Oeoeral'  operating  ex- 
penfles,  9109,846.09. 


Llbnry  books  and  8ap- 

pUee :.  tl8,77«.13 

CoUegeofArts 31,071.78 

CoUoge  of  Applied  Sci- 

enoe 13,280.66 

College  of  Law 1,162.08 

College  of  Medicine....  12,503.86 

Hospital  deficit 12,86&36 

'"  allege  of  Homeopathic 

Medicine 12&49 

Homeopathic  Hospital 

deflcft. 1,787.67 

CoUege  of  Dentistry.. .  13, 74&  42 

College  of  Phamiaoy..  2,008.06 

Graduate  College 884.63 

Fine  Arts 1,304.47 

Sommer  session 826.64 


100,682.01 


Instruction,  8388,233.74. 


rCoUegeofArts 

College  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence  

CoUege  of  Law 

College  of  Medicine. . . . 

College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine 

College  of  Dentistry . . . 

College  of  Pharmacy. . 

CoUege  of  Fine  Arts . . . 

Music,  tuitions 

Graduate  CoUege 


$103,528.28 

37,821.30 
23,350.00 
63, 24a  18 

6,30a00 
27,050.99 
6,616.00 
4,646.00 
9,565.76 
6,800.00 


Summer  term. 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries.  supplies. 

Administration $25,371.73  $6,415.76 

Ltorary 7,880.00    

Commencement     and 

general  lectures 2,370.10    

Superintendent  boUd- 

ings,  assistant 6,392.66  124.10 

Janitors 22,896.12  2,721.96 

Engineers  and  firemen.       7,351.32  1,309.50 

Fuel 25,84L42 

Repairs 30,257.45 

Printing 4,18L28 

Advertfaing 2,511.62 

Telephone    and    tele- 
graph   1,287.11 

Gas,  water,  electricity, 

ice 4,334.03 

Postage 3,736.00 

Mis^fianeoos 11,973.46 

Alumni  secretary  and 

buUetin 2,840.00  642.00 

74,  on.  02  95,236.67 


377,815.60 
10,418.24 

388,233.74 
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QyniDSsiiioi- c 
Chemistry  baikUng. 


Canstruction  and  land, 
1317,978.63. 


/StateCoUem,  czdiiEiTe 
ofexUDsionandMrT- 
ice,  $1,037,833.47. 


balldJxig 

TiBDsportaUoa  bulld- 

ing 

Heattog  plant 

Margaret  Hall  Annex.. 

Sewage  plant 

Other  bufldlngs 

Improvement  of 

grounds 


SpeehafaDd8,|B6,8M.» 


f3,0«L7l 

173,a82.» 

4,0&X4i 

40,OSLf6 

49,8Ote0 
i8,MLeO 

5,«i7.n 

4.07X74 
6,007.0! 

14,123.21 

317,978.0 


?^::::::::::::::::  ?S:Si 

HarticuHare 2,73S.<» 

Veterioary  hospital . . .  3, 28L39 

Other  departments —  8, 94&  18 

Operating  hospital ....  9,886.60 

Operating  storeroom . .  10, 603. 9 

Women's  dormitory..-  4, 277.05 

School  fund 1,302.50 

Feesrefunded 6,65&61 

96.846.K 


Iowa  State  College  ol 
Agriculture  and"  Me-, 
cbanic  Arts,  total 
expenditures,  1913-14, 
$1,461,684.25. 


Totrf  <»p«*tag  eoqpenses,  $ea4,008.2». 


lOa»tnietl<A,$42jB74.10 


Ezteasion  and  Indns- 

'   trial   service   work, 

$424,860.78. 


Special  funds,, 


ipeciai 1 
$142,444.60. 


fScrom  plant  and  equip-    _   ,_  ^ 

ment $21,750.77 

Land  purehaaed 21,123.31 

42,874.10 

Agricultw^      experi-  .,^  ^  „ 

mentstatifln $15,028.U 

Engineering      expeil- 

mentsUUon 1,588.6( 

Aaricultaral  extension.  76LI3 

S&unfund 125,073.41 

142,444.99 


3penitiiig  expeoMS,  $230,682.00.. 
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EdacatJonal  equip- 
ment and  supplies,' 
$144,974.02. 


Library  books  and  sup- 
plies   $6,058.90 

A^cnltural  division . .  69, 241. 35 
Agricultura]  engineer- 

in« 4,529.02 

En^eering  division . .  25, 715. 44 

Home  economics 20.883.08 

Veterinarv  medicine. .  8, 006. 02 

Industrial  science 3, 120. 64 

Noncollegiate 14, 303. 81 

Veterinary  practical 

course 588.50 

Summerterm 1,624.54 

144,974.02 


Instruction,  $313,158.01. 


General 
penses, 


fl65,876f28u  ^" 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Administration $27,350.00  $8,282.58 

Library 6,712.43    

Commencement  and 

general  lectures 2,053.23 

Janitors 14,726.76  1,641.26 

Engineers  and  firemen.       9, 786. 78  10, 1 13. 54 

Fuel 36,318.37 

Repairs  and  contingent 39, 034. 51 

Printing  and  adverti.;- 

ing 5,49^.33 

Care  grounds 989.63  3,371.85 

59,565.59  106, 3  la  67 


Agricnhure $106,003.17 

AEricultural  engineer- 

„H---: 12,420.99 

Engmeermg 78, 627. 77 

Home  economics 52, 699. 24 

Veterinary  medicine . .  16, 854. 73 

Industrial  science 7,547.22 

Noncollegiate 31, 647. 95 

305,804.07 
Summer  session 7,353.94 

313,155,01 


Experimental      work,* 
$145.^4.09. 


AgricuUitfe $51,173.46  $62, 99a  32 

Engineering 6,196.71  7,067.07 

Good  roads 4,166.48  4,962.36 

Veterinary -. 2,328.43  6,660.26 

63,864.08  81,680.01 


(Agriculture $43,673.51  $29,770.12 
Engineering 8,435.86  5,964.91 
Hog  cholera  serum....       6,143.60 


58,252.97      35,735.03 


•  41817*'— 16 13 
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Iowa  State  College  of 
Apiculture  and  Me- 
dianic  Arts,  total 
expenditures,  1Q14-Ifi, 
$1,^99,430.41. 


State  college,  exclusive 
of  extension  and 
service,  $1,1«),081.67. 


'Construction  and  land. 
1338,336.52.  ^ 


Total  operating  ex-\ 
penaes,  1687,144.78.    /' 


Chemical bufldlng....  $128,883.21 
Women's  dormitory...  53,006^52 
Plant  industry  build- 
ing   57,08&13 

Steam  and  gas  labora- 
tory   13,989.81 

Transportation  build- 
ing   22,247.21 

Central  heating  plant . .  32, 569. 47 

Dormitory  annex 10, 494. 85 

Other  bufldings 4,509.94 

Orounds,impro>-ement  16,496.30 

338,396.52 


Special       funds, 
.  $124,600.42. 


Agriculturaleducation. 

Dafry 

Farms 

Horticulture 

Veterinary  hospital. . . 
Other  department  sales 
ItarTT. 


Hospii 

Storeroom 

Dormitories 

Schor 

^eesrefun< 


$2,418.86 

38,500.n 

23,918.81 

3,504.07 

2,983.29 

14,355.34 

10,168.^ 

10,383.88 

9,995.31 

1,924.96 

6.406.91 

124,600.42 


Constnietlon and  land,/Land  purchased $10,875.09 

$14,778.21.  \Drainage  and  fence.. . .       3,908. 21 

14,778.21 


Extension  and  indus- 
trial service  work, 
$440,348.74. 


Operating    expenses,  . 
8294,229.82. 


Special 
$140,341.71 


Agricultural  experi- 
ment station $19,815.91 

Engineering      exjieri- 

funds,     mentstation 1,270.22 

Veterinary    in>'estlga- 

tion 225-67 

Agricultural  extension.  1,038.48 

Engineering  extension.  1, 319. 75 

Serumfuno. 116,671.68 


140,341.  n 
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Edueatfonal  equip- 
ment and  sappUeSy' 
$172,218.11.      • 


General  operating  ex- 
penses, 1152,634.75. 


librarybooksjapplles. 
Agricultural  division. . 
'  ~*    Itural  engineer- 


Engineering 

Home  economics 

Veterinary  medicine . . 

Industrial  science 

NonooUege 

Veterinary  practice 

course 

Summer  session 


$7,844.52 
63,207.74 

5,005.51 

80,623.53 

25,868.10 

7.172.61 

8,157.83 

24,666.87 

1,588.77 
3,092.73 


172,218.11 


Instructlon,$362,201.87.. 


Administration 

Library 

Sunday  and  general 

lectures 

Janitors 

Engineers  and  firemen. 

Fuel 

and  construo 


Labor, 
equipment, 
Salaries,    supplies. 
$28,201.33     $0,347.00 
7,283.32    


2,635.08 

16,027.40  2,196.16 

9,682.00  10,414.53 

30,227.47 


Agriculture $122,918.01 

Anioultural    engineer  14,137.25 

Ine 

Engmeering 00,735.02 

Home  economics 64,060.63 

Veterinary  medicine . .  10, 022. 39 

Industrial  science 8,773.20 

NoncoUegiate 31,947.23 

352,293.82 

Summerterm 9,008.06 

362,20L87 


Ad 
.Care 


25,661.22 

5,112.43 

1,70L51        3,244.31 


63,795.66     88,839.10 


Experimental 
$163,883.32. 


{Agriculture $60,805.60  $68,727.78 

Engineering. 8,838.86  6,046.27 

Qoodroads 5,670.25  6,780.35 

Veterinary 1,432.58  5,491.54 

76,837.38  87,045.94 


(Agriculture $55,753.43 

Extension  work,  $130/KEngineering 10, 568. 50 

.   345J».  [Hog  cholera  serum....       7,283.32 


$41,013.08 
6,753.58 
8,133.50 


78,646.a6     56,800.26 
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Growth  of  high-school  enrollment,  Ohio,  1890-1915. 
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Forecast  of  high-school  enrollment  in  Ohio. 
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state  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Ohio  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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State   expenditures   for   higher   education   in    Indiana   compared   with   total    State    ex- 
penditures. 
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State  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Illinois  compared  with  total  State  expenditares. 
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State   expenditures  for   higher  education   In   Michigan   compared   with   total   State 

pendltures. 
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/ess"     /900      rsas"       /9/0      /9/s 
State  expenditures   for  higher   education   In   Wisconein   compared   with   total   State   ex- 
penditures. 
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l^S 


State  expenditures  for  higher  education   in   Minnesota   compared  with   total   State  ex- 
penditures. 
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State  expenditurefs  for  higher  edacation  in  Kansas  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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State  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Iowa  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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state   expenditures   for   higher   education   in    Montana   compared   with   total    State 

pendltures. 
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State  expenditures  for  higher  education  In  Texas  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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state  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Oregon  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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/eso  /&9S         /900         /90S         /9/0  /9/S 


State  expenditures  for  higher  education  In  Washington  compared  with  total   State 

penditures. 
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Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  I>ake»  Iowa.     Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
From  outside  the  State,  3. 


Central  College,  Pella,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
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Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.     IMstrlbution  of  students  by  counties. 
From  other  States,  41 ;  foreign  countries,  15.    Of  the  193  students  from  Linn  County  166 
are  from  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
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Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
From  Iowa,  419 ;  from  outside  the  State,  101.     Of  the  non- State  students,  46  were  from 

Illinois. 
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Ifolnes  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Distribution  ot  students  by  counties,  ISlt^^*- 
^  From  Iowa,  381 ;  from  outside  the  State,  25. 
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Drake  University,  l)ca  Moines,  Iowa,  College  of  Liberal  Arte.     Distribution  of  students  bj 

counties,  1014-15. 
From  Iowa,  580 ;  from  outside  the  State,  107 ;  total.  687. 
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pubuqae  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa.    Distributio 

Enrollment  from  outside  the  8t^ 


n  of  students  by 


Graceland  College,  Lamonl,  lown.     Distribution  of  college  students  by  counties. 
From  outside  the  State,  25. 
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Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties,  1915-16. 
From  Iowa,  381 ;  from  outside  the  State,  25. 
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Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Distribution  of  students  by 

counties,  1914-15. 
From  Iowa,  580 ;  from  outside  the  State,  107 ;  total,  087. 
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Dnbuqae  College,  Dubaque,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
Enrollment  from  outside  the  State,  31. 
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Graceland  College,  Lamoni,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  college  students  by  counties. 
From  outside  the  State,  25. 
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Ponn  College,  OHkaloosa,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  collejre  students  by  counties. 
From  Iowa,  102 ;  from  seven  other  States,  13. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  op  the  IntebioB; 

BuBEAU  OF  Education, 

Washington. 

Sib:  Many  students  apply  for  admission  to  higher  institutions  in 
other  States  and  sections  than  those  in  which  they  have  received 
their  high-school  preparation.  Many  also  seek  certificates  from  ex- 
amining and  licensing  hoards,  which  have  no  direct  means  of  know- 
ing the  standards  of  the  schools  from  which  the  appUcants  come. 
The  demand  for  this  information  led  the  Bureau  of  Education,  first 
in  the  spring  of  1913  and  again  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  to  undertake 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  lists  of  high  schools  and  academies 
accredited  hy  State  universities,  approved  hy  State  departments  of 
education,  or  recognized  hy  examining  and  certifying  hoards  and  by 
certain  other  agencies.  The  demand  proved  to  be  even  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated.  The  first  edition  of  the  bulletin  was  soon 
exhausted.  There  have  been  many  requests  from  college  and  uni- 
versity officers  for  copies  of  the  second  edition.  Moreover,  changes 
are  made  in  these  lists  of  accredited  schools  from  year  to  year.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  requested  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher 
education  in  the  bureau,  once  more  to  revise  the  pamphlet.  The 
revision  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  manuscript  which  I  rec- 
onmiend  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Seobetaby  of  t^  Intebiob. 
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ACCREDITEX)  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


The  lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools  which  are  presented  now 
for  the  third  time  in  this  bulletin  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
officers  charged  with  the  admission  of  new  students  to  secondary 
schools,  coUegeSy  universities^  professional  schools  (especially  schoob 
of  law  and  medicine),  normal  schools,  etc.;  of  State  examining  and 
certifying  boards,  which  are  concerned  with  the  status  of  secondary 
schools  located  at  a  distance;  and  of  parents  who  may  want  to  know 
about  the  high  schools  of  any  particular  State  or  section. 

The  first  issue  of  the  bulletin  was  published  in  1913.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  second  edition,  published  early  in  1915,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  great  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary 
schools  (in  1910-11  there  were  12,213;  in  1911-12  the  number  had 
grown  to  13,268;  in  1913-14  it  had  reached  13,714),  together  with 
the  sudden  changes  in  standing,  generally  for  the  better,  of  many 
secondary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  coxmtry,  necessitate  frequent 
revisions  of  the  lists.  No  new  lists  have  been  added  in  this  edition 
an^  the  arrangement  of  the  bulletin  is  substantially  unchanged. 
The  essential  parts  of  the  introductions  to  the  previous  issues  are 
reprinted  here. 

accbUdited  secondary  school  defined. 

An  "accredited  secondary  school,"  as  the  term  is  used  in  this 
bulletin,  is  a  school  which  is  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  colleges 
requiring  at  least  14  units  for  unconditioned  admission  and  which 
has  been  investigated  or  approved  for  this  purpose  by  one  of  the 
following  agencies:  A  State  officer  of  education,  a  university  or 
college  inspector  or  committee  on  admissions,  an  officer  or  committee 
of  an  accrediting  association.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the 
Southern  States,  whose  high-school  courses  are  based  upon  seven 
years  of  elementary  training,  it  is  imderstood  that  these  14  units 
represent  secondary  work  above  the  standard  eight-grade  elementary- 
school  course.  It  is  assimied  that  the  curriculimi  of  an  accredited 
school  represents  four  yee^rs  of  36  or  more  weeks  each;  that  at  least 
three  teachers  give  their  whole  time  to  high-school  work;  ^  and  that 
the  school  keeps  up  an  adequate  library  and  laboratory  eqtdpment. 

1  Exceptions  are  certain  schools  in  the  lists  of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  which  have  less  than  three  teachers  but  otherwise  conform  to  the  definition  and  are  approved 
by  the  State  officials. 
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8  ACCREDITED  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

UNIT  DEFINED. 

The  following  authoritative  definition  of  the  word  ''unit"  has  beea 
made  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Collies 
and  Secondary  Schools,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  New  Ehigland  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education: 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  schooly 
eonstitutiiis^  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  done 
in  secondary  schools.    It  takes— 

(1)  The  four-year  hi^-school  course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that— 

(2)  The  lengUi  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks;  that— 

(3)  A  period  is  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  length;  and  that — 

(4)  The  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week; 

but  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
oiganized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can  nevwiheless  estimate  their  work 
in  terms  of  this  unit. 

A  four-year  secondary-school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as  representing  not 
more  than  16  units  of  wovk. 

YABIATIONS   IN   BEQUIBEMENTS   OF  AGCBEDiriNG  AGENCIES. 

The  number  of  subjects  recognized  by  the  various  accrediting 
bodies  as  forming  an  acceptable  part  of  the  college  preparatory 
course  varies  greatly;  for  example,  the  subjects  recognized  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  permissible  in  a  standard 
high-school  course  are:  ^ 

UnJts.  Units. 


English  up  to 3 

Mathematics  up  to 4} 

I^tin 4 

Greek 3 

French 4 

German 4 


Spanish 2 

History 4 

Science 6 

Drawing 2 

Music 1 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  State  universities  and  privately 
endowed  institutions,  like  Leland  Stanford  University,  which  permit 

>  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  which  a  higb-sdiool  atodent  can 
secure  in  any  atngle  subject  in  a  year  is  ordinarily  one  unit.  Four  units  of  credit  in  any  gfyen  sabfect 
would  therefore  constitute  the  normal  maximum  for  a  higti'^chooi  coarse. 
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great  enlargement  of  the  range  of  electives. 
Minnesota^  for  example,  accepts  the  following: 


The  University  of 


Units. 

English 8-4 

Mathematics ^-3} 

Latin •. 2-4 

Greek 2 

French 1-4 

German 1-4 

Spanish 1-4 

Scandinavian 1-4 

History  and  social  science i-7 

Natural  science J-6 

Agriculture 1-4 

Normal-training  subjects 1-3 


Units. 
Vocational  subjects  (made  up  of  the 

following) J-4 

Business  arithmetic i 

Business  law i 

Bookkeeping , 1-2 

Stenography  and  typewriting..  1-2 

Freehand  drawing 2 

Mechanical  drawing 2 

Shopwork 2 

Modeling  and  wood  carving 1 

Domestic  art  and  science  up  to .      4 


It  will  therefore  be  apparent  that  the  only  close  correspondence 
among  the  requirements  of  the  various  institutions  mentioned  in  this 
pamphlet  is  the  quantitative  one.  All  specify  at  leadt  14  units, 
except  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  which  admits  with  12. 
None  requires  more  than  16  units  for  admission. 

The  requirements  of  each  accrediting  agency  are  briefly  stated  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  schools  which  each  accredits.  At  the  head 
of  each  list  of  schools  accredited  by  a  State  university  or  private 
institution  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  are 
summarized.  The  schools  on  the  accredited  list  generally  have  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  to  other  courses  as  well.  To  outline 
the  admission  requirements  for  all  these  coursjss  would  consume  much 
space  and  might  lead  to  confusion.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  A.  B.  course  may  in  each  case  be  considered  fairly  typical  of 
the  institution's  policy  with  respect  to  entrance  requirements. 

MBTHOPS  OF  AGGKEDFTINO. 

Two  methods  are  in  common  use  for  carrying  on  the  system  of 
accrediting  in  those  States  where  the  State  authority  embraces 
agencies  for  higher  education.  Under  the  first  the  inspection  of  the 
work  of  the  high  schools  is  done  through  an  officer  or  committee  of 
the  State  university,  and  the  list  of  acceptable  or  accredited  high 
schools  is  published  in  the  catalogue  of  the  university  and  thus  made 
available  for  other  institutions  within  the  same  State  or  for  institu- 
tions in  neighboring  States.  Under  the  second,  the  inspection  and 
rating  are  done  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  ins^ction,  the 
State  board  of  education,  or  the  State  education  office,  acting  through 
specially  appointed  officers.  Examples  of  the  former  method  are 
furnished  by  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  California,  and  Texas;  of 
the  latter  method,  by  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 
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The  requirement  of  the  completion  of  a  standard  four-year  high- 
school  course  representing  at  least  14  units  for  admission  to  college, 
or  as  a  part  of  the  prescription  for  admission  to  professional  schools 
or  to  the  practice  of  professions,  has  produced  a  group  of  oi^aniza- 
tions  among  whose  activities  are  the  coordination  of  standards  of 
secondary  education  in  neighboring  States  and  the  compilation  of 
lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools.  Such  sectional  organizations 
are  now  at  work  in  the  North  Central  States,  New  England,  and  the 
Southern  States.  These  organizations  are  purely  voluntary  and 
have  no  legal  control  over  the  institutions  which  they  rate.  The 
influence  which  they  wield,  however,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
focus  representative  educational  opinion  in  their  respective  sections,  is 
considerable.  Occasionally  also  private  institutions,  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  have  carried  on  their  own  investigation  and 
accrediting. 

CONTENTS   OF  THE   BULLETIN. 
PART  i:   8TATB   LISTS. 

The  bulletin  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  as  is  appro- 
priate, contains  lists  of  schools  accredited  by  State  universities  and 
State  officers  of  education.  Sometimes  both  the  State  university 
and  the  State  department  of  education  publish  lists  of  accredited 
schools.  In  such  cases  the  list  of  the  State  university  is  printed  first, 
and  all  schools  accredited  by  the  State  education  department  not 
included  in  the  imiversity  list  are  then  added  by  way  of  supplement,* 
When  the  State  department  of  education  or  the  State  university 
publishes  lists  of  accredited  or  approved  high  schools  of  different 
grades,  only  schools  of  the  first  grade  are  included  in  the  bulletin, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, and  Nebraska.' 

1  In  four  States,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Ohio,  and  West  V^irginia.  the  State  education  d^Mirtment  accredits 
or  approves  only  public  schools,  but  private  schools  having  the  requisite  standards  and  equipment  are 
accredited  hj  the  State  University. 

*  Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Georg^  in  Group  II  are  included  in  the  list  published  for  that 
institution.  These  schools  meet  the  requirements  Just  outlined,  except  that  they  are  admitted  to  tb/b 
oertiflcatlng  privilege  with  only  2.5  teachers  of  academic  subjects. 

Class  B  schools  accredited  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Kansas  iTe  four- 
year  schools  "  which  on  account  of  financial  and  other  considerations  do  not  provide  courses  of  study  cover- 
ing all  departments  of  secondary  work  or  in  which  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  permanency  and  effi- 
eiency  in  general  administration/' 

Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  Class  B  are  required  to  have  but  two  teachen. 
The  session  is  six  weeks  longer,  however,  than  that  of  the  Class  A  schools. 

The  University  of  Louisiana  accredits  a  small  supplementary  group  of  schools  in  additioa  to  those 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  second-group  schools  of  Maryland  have  been  certified  to  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instructioa 
aaftiUUling  the  definition  of  an  accredited  school  printed  above. 

There  are  three  groups  of  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  groups  A,  B,  and  O.  Oroop 
B  includes  schools  which  do  not  meet  the  standards  of  Group  A  schools  as  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
or  in  library  and  laboratory  facilities.  Group  C  includes  schools  whose  graduates  may  receive  28  jxxints 
(14  units)  credit,  which  gives  them  conditional  admission  to  the  university. 
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PART  II :  LISTS  OF  ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Part  II  contains  the  lists  of  the  three  principal  associations  which 
undertake  to  accredit  schools.  The  methods  or  standards  of  these 
associations  are  not  identical.  The  list  accredited  hy  each  is  pre- 
ceded hy  a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  compiled. 

PART  hi:  LISTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

With  regard  to  Part  III,  a  special  explanation  is  in  order.  After 
the  pubHcation  of  the  first  issue  of  this  bulletin  it  was  found  that 
many  excellent  private  schools,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States, 
which  were  thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  college,  and  indeed 
had  annually  for  many  years  been  sending  an  entirely  satisfactory 
delegation  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  coxmtry,  were  omitted  from  the 
lists  of  accredited  schools  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  located. 
This  was  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  States  had  no  State  univer- 
sities admitting  by  certificate  or  to  the  failure  of  the  State  education 
departments  to  include  private  schools  in  their  lists  of  approved  sec- 
ondary institutions.  The  absence  of  the  names  of  many  of  these 
schools  from  a  document  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  this  publi- 
cation gave  rise  to  false  impressions  concerning  their  standing.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  bulletin  so  as  to  secure 
their  inclusion.  Accordingly,  when  the  second  edition  was  in  prepa^ 
ration,  the  Bureau  of  Education  asked  a  number  of  colleges  and 
imiversities  admitting  on  certificate  and  drawing  students  from  the 
States  in  which  private  schools  had  previously  not  received  official 
recognition  to  submit  their  own  lists  of  accredited  schools.  A  similar 
procedure  was  followed  during  the  preparation  of  the  present  edi- 
tion. Three  considerations  have  determined  the  choice  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  whom  this  request  has  been  made:  First,  the  policy  of 
admission  on  certificate;  second,  the  area  from  which  each  institution 
was  known  to  draw  its  students;  and,  third,  the  recognized  high 
standing  of  each.  The  lists  submitted  by  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  University  of  Chicago,  Greorge  Washington  University, 
St.  John's  College,  Moimt  Holyoke  College,  Wellesley  College,  and 
Tulane  University  are  printed  in  full  in  Part  III.  At  the  end  of 
Part  III  are  printed  also  the  names  of  those  schools  belonging  to  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  which,  on  account  of  their  location,  are  not  on  any  of 
the  other  Usts  included  in  the  bulletin,  but  which  have  the  privilege 
of  certificating  graduates  to  varigus  colleges  of  high  standing. 

The  schools  are  listed  alphabetically,  according  to  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  names  of  accredited  private  secondary 
schools  and  academies  are  printed  in  italics. 
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ALABAMA. 

Sohoote  folly  aflBUated  with  the  Uniyflnity  of  Alabama  for  the  year  1915-16. 


Admission  requirements.. 
Preeeribeai 


i  units: 

En^ 

Mauiematics.. 


Etoetlves... 


Units. 
14 

3 

3 

3or4 

.  6or6 


Abbevfllfr-Third  District  Agricultural  School. 
AlbertYille— Seventh  District  Agricultural  SchooL 
Alexander  City— High  School. 
Andalusia— nigh  SchooL 
Anniston— 

High  School. 

NobU  IfutUuU. 
Ashland-€lay  County  High  SchooL 
Athens— 

CoUtffe  Academy. 

Oreene  Univertity  Sduml. 

Eighth  District  Agricultural  School. 
Atmore— Escambia  County  High  SchooL 
AttaUa-Etowah  County  High  School. 
Auburn— Lee  County  High  School 
Beessemer— High  SchooL 

CoUe^e  TnOiiinff  Sdnool, 

Central  High  SchooL 

InmUe  Campion  Seminarjf, 

Hoteard  Aeadcmv. 

MargarU  A  tten  Siiuol, 

University  High  School. 
Blountsvnie— Ninth  District  Agricultural  SchooL 
BoaMr—Snead  Seminarf. 
Brewton— Collegiate  Institute. 
Bridgeport— ^cod^my. 
Brundftdge— PUce  County  High  SchooL 
Butler-€hoctaw  County  High  SchooL 
Camden— Wiloox  County  High  School. 
Camp  HiU-High  SchooL 
Ca<stleberry— Conecuh  County  High  School. 
Center— Cherokee  County  High  School. 
Centerville-Bibb  County  High  ScbooL 
Clanton— Chilton  County  High  SchooL 
Clio— Barbour  County  High  SchooL 
Columbia— Houston  County  High  SchooL 
Columbiana— Shelby  County  High  SchooL 
Cuba-High  Sdiool. 

Cullman— Oullman  County  High  SchooL 
DadeviUe— Tallapoosa  County  Hi^  SchooL 
Daphne— Normal  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
Demopolis— High  SchooL 
Dothan— High  SchooL 

I>ouble  Springa— Winston  County  High  SchooL 
Edectio-Elmore  County  High  SchooL 


Elkmont— Limestone  County  High  ScbooL 

Enaley— High  SchooL 

Enteipriae-Cofiee  County  High  SchooL 

Euf^ula- High  SchooL 

Eutaw— Hi|^  SchooL 

Evergreen— Second  District  Agrioulturai  ScbooL 

Fayette-County  High  School. 

Florala— Covington  County  High  School. 

Fort  Deposit— Lowndes  Ck>unty  High  ScbooL. 

Fort  Fayne— Dekalb  County  High  School. 

Oadsden— High  ScbooL 

aaylesville— AcaiietRy. 

Oreensbon>-5otia«ti  Univenity  FiUin§  Sckool. 

Greenville— High  SchooL 

Grove  Hill— Clarke  County  High  SchooL 

Guin— Marion  County  Uigh  SchooL 

Guntersville— Marshall  County  High  SchooL 

Gurley— Madison  County  High  SchooL 

Haley  ville— High  Sdiool. 

Hamflton— Sixth  District  AgrfeuUural  SchooL 

Hartford— Geneva  County  High  School. 

Hartsells— Morgan  County  High  School. 

Headland— Henry  County  High  School. 

Heflin— Cleburne  County  High  School. 

HuntsviUe— 

High  SchooL 

Ooodrkih  Sdiool. 
Jackson— First  District  Agrknltuial  SchooL 
Jasper— Walker  County  High  ScbooL 
La  Fayetta-High  SchooL 
Leighton-Colbert  County  High  School. 
LhMxdn— Talladega  County  High  School. 
LtaieviUe-N.  E.  Alabama  Agricultuial  lastitute. 
Marion— 

Judwn  Academy. 

Perry  County  High  SchooL 
Milltown— Chambers  County  High  School. 
Mobile- 
High  SchooL 

KwM  High  School. 

UfOaenitg  JfiUfory  SdtooL 
MonroevUle— Monroe  County  High  SchooL 
Montgomery- 

Bames  School. 

Edgar  School. 

Sklney  Lanier  High  SchooL 
Moulton^Lawrence  County  High  SchooL 

13 
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Mound  ville—Nonnal  School. 
New  Decatur— High  School. 
Newtoii--BaptM  CbUegiaie  JtutUute. 
Notasolga— Ifaoon  County  High  SchooL 
OdcoTOlfr-St.  Qftir  County  H(gh  SohooL 
Oneontft— Blount  County  High  SchooL 
OpeUka-High  School. 
Opp— High  School. 

Oxford— Calhoun  County  High  School. 
Osark— Dale  County  High  School. 
Piedmont-High  School. 
FlantenviUe— Dallas  County  High  SchooL 
Prattville— Autauga  County  High  SchooL 
Refonn— PickeDs  County  High  SchooL 
Roanoke— Handley  Hig^  Sciiool. 
Rotikford— Coosa  County  High  SchooL 
Bo(«STflla— Landvdale  County  High  School. 


RusseUville-FrenkUn  County  High  BcfaooL 

Soottsboro— Jackson  County  High  SchooL 

Selm»-High  SchooL 

Sheffield— High  SchooL 

Sylaaaug»— Fourth  District  Agricultural  SdiooL 

Talladega— High  SchooL 

Thomaston— Marengo  County  Hi|^  SchooL 

Thoniasvlll»— High  SchooL 

ThoTibj—IfutUute. 

Tuscaloosa— High  SchooL 

Tuscumbi^-High  SchooL 

Tuskegee— Hls^  SchooL 

Union  Springs— High  SchooL 

Vernon— Lamar  County  High  SchooL 

Wedowee— Randolph  County  High  SchooL 

Wetumpka— Fifth  District  Agricultural  SchooL 

York— Sumter  County  High  SchooL 


ARIZONA. 


Aooredited  by  the  University  of  Aritona,  November,  1916. 
tto 


Units. 
...    IS 


English. 

M^ematics 

History  and  civics. 

Scienoe 

Foreign  languages. . 
Electlves 


3 

? 

1 
2 
5} 


Bisbee-Hlgh  SchooL 

Clifton— High  SchooL 

Douglas— High  SchooL 

Fhgstafl— Northern  Arisona  Normal 

demic  department). 
Olendale-High  SchooL 
Qk>be-High  SdMoL 
Jerom»— High  SchooL 
Meear^-High  SchooL 
Miami-High  SchooL 
Nogales-High  SchooL 
Phoenix— Hi^  SdkooL 


Presoott-High  SohooL 
Saint  Johns— iloadnay. 
Snowflake— ^codoiif. 
Tempo— 

High  SchooL 

Tempo  Normal  School  of  ArixonaO 
department). 
Thatcher— OiZa  Academy. 
Tucson— High  SchooL 
WUoox— High  SchooL 
Whislow— High  SchooL 
Yuma— High  SchooL 


In  additkm  to  the  above  (public)  hl|^  schools,  the  foUowtng  are  also  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
educatkui. 
After  July  1, 1910,  high  schools  hi  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State  board  must  require  for  graduatka 

15  units,  as  follows:  _ 

Units. 

3 


English.. 


History 


^tk». 


EieetiTee.. 


They  must  also  provide  opportunities  to  their  graduates  to  fuMll  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
University  of  Arisona. 


Benson   tOffk  School. 
Bisbee-High  SdiooL 
Clifton— High  SdiooL 
Douglas— High  SdiooL 
Duncan— High  SdiooL 
Olendale-High  SchooL 
Ok>be-High  SdiooL 
Jerom»— High  SchooL 
Kingman— High  SdiooL 
Mesa-High  SchooL 
Miami-High  SdiooL 
Morand— High  SdwoL 


Nogalea-Hlgh  SdiooL 
Phoenix— High  SdiooL 
Prescott— High  SdiooL 
Safford— High  SdiooL 
Tempo— High  SchooL 
Tucson— High  SdiooL 
Tombstone— Hi^  SchooL 
Winoox- Hi|^  SdiooL 
wniiams— High  SdiooL 
Whislow— High  SchooL 
Yumar-Hl^  SchooL 
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ARKANSAS. 

Class  A  schools  approved  by  the  Arkansas  Btate  Department  of  Edacatton  and  accredited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  November,  1915. 

Units. 

University  admlsskm  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

Enfflish 3 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Foreign  languages 3 

Eleotlves 6 


Argentft— High  School. 

Arkadelphia— High  SchooL 

Ashdown— High  SchooL 

Atkins— High  School. 

Augnsta— High  ScfaooL 

B€intonvil]e--High  SchooL 

Blytheville— High  SchooL 

Boonville— High  SchooL 

Brinkley— High  SchooL 

Cabot-High  SchooL 

Camden— Normal  Training  High  School 

Carlisle— High  SchooL 

Clarendon— High  SchooL 

Conway- 
Arkansas  State  Normal  SchooL 
High  SchooL 

Coming— High  SchooL 

Crossett— High  SchooL 

Dordanell^— High  SchooL 

Dermott— High  SdiooL 

Dumas— High  SchooL 

El  Dorado— High  SchooL 

El  Paso— High  SdiooL 

England— High  SchooL 

Eureka  Springs— 

Creaenl  OoUege  Aeademp. 
High  SchooL 

Fayettevilkt— 
High  SchooL 
University  Training  High  SchooL 

Fordyo©— Hi0i  SchooL 

Foreman— High  SchooL 

Forrest  City- High  SchooL 

Fort  Smith— Normal  TraMlng  High  SchooL 

Gentry— High  School. 

Qravette— High  SchooL 

Qreen  Forest— High  SchooL 

Greenwood— High  SchooL 

Hamburg— High  SchooL 

Harrison— High  SchooL 

Hazen- High  SchooL 

Helena— Hi^  SdiooL 

Hope— High  SdiooL 

Hot  Springs- 
Hie^  SchooL 
Normal  Training  High  SdiooL 


Huntington— High  ScfaooL 

Jonesboro— High  SchooL 

Junction  City— High  SchooL 

Leslie— High  SchooL 

I>ake  Village— High  SdiooL 

Little  Rock- 
High  SchooL 
Litae  Rock  CoUege, 

Lonoke— High  School. 

Malvern- High  School. 

Marlanna — High  SdiooL 

Mena— High  SchooL 

Monticello— 
High  SchooL 
State  Agricultural  School. 

Moro— High  SchooL 

Morrilton— High  School. 

Mountain  Home— Normal  Training  High  SdiooL 

Nashville-High  School. 

Newport— High  School. 

Paragould— High  School. 

Pea  Ridge— IfMonIc  CoUege. 

Plggott— High  SdiooL 

Pine  Bluff— Normal  Trahiing  High  SchooL 

Pocahontas— High  School. 

Portland— High  School. 

Prescott-  High  School. 

Rector— High  School. 

Rogers— High  School. 

RussellvUle— High  SchooL 

Searcy— High  SdiooL 

Siloam  Sprhigs— High  Sdiool. 

Spruigdale— High  SdiooL 

Stamps— High  SdiooL 

Stephens— High  SdiooL 

Stuttgart- 
High  School. 
Traini'ng  Sehocl. 

Texarkana— Normal  Training  High  SdiooL 

Van  Buren— High  SdiooL 

Waldrour-High  SdiooL 

Wahiut  Ridg»-High  SdiooL 

Warren— High  SchooL 

Wynne— High  SchooL 
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Admteloii 


CAUFORHIA. 

Aoendited  by  ttw  UnlTenlty  of  dOlfonila  for  the  year  m4-l& 
to 


Unlta. 
....    15 


Hiitory  and  civiCB . 
Bdenoe.. 


Foraioi  laiiguaMB 

Addi&nal  f«mlgn  languase,  fotance,  or  mathamitlcs  (or  oomblnatknu  of  thsie  aob- 

Bhotiwf^;";:!:!:!:;;:::;;;:;::!";;;;:;!;!;;;!:;;:!:;;:::!::::::;;;;;;!!::::;:;;;;!;; 


AIamed»— High  Bcbool. 
Alhambm-^lty  High  School. 
Alpaugh-HIgh  School. 
Altuns— Modoo  Ooonty  High  Sdiool. 
Anaheim— Union  Hif^  Bcbool. 
AntkKfa— RiTflrview  Union  H(gh  SdiooL 
Areata— Union  Hi^  School. 
AiToyo  Qrando— Union  High  SdiooL 
Auburn— Flaotr  County  High  SdiooL 
Anua-Citnu  Union  High  School. 
Bakersfldd- Kern  County  High  Bdwol. 
Banning— Union  High  SdiooL 
Beaumont— High  School. 
Belmoot— B«lmofK  Schwa. 
Beniciar-High  School. 
Berkeley- 
Hie^  Bdiool. 

A-to-Zed  School. 

Boone'9  Unlteniiiif  School. 

Mist  Head't  School. 

Prepofotorf  Sdu»l, 

The  Romdolph  Sdtool. 

WdUokf  Sdtool, 
Bishop— Union  High  School. 
Boetonia— El  0^|on  Valley  Union  Hi^  School. 
Brawley— Union  High  School. 
Brentwood— Liberty  Union  High  School. 
Bnrlhigame-5<.  MaUhew'M  School 
Burbank— Union  High  School. 
Calexioo-Union  High  School. 
Oalistoga— Jofrit  Union  Hi|^  School. 
Campbell- Unkm  High  Sdiool. 
Cedarrille— Surprise  Valley  Unk»n  High  School. 
Centervflle-Union  High  SdiooL 
Ceres— High  School. 
Chioo— High  School. 
Chino— High  School. 
Claremont— High  Sdiool. 
Ck>vcrdale— Union  High  School. 
Clovis-Union  High  School. 
CoaUnga— Union  High  School. 
OoUege  City- Pierce  Jotait  Union  High  School 
Colton— High  School. 
Colusa^High  School. 
Oompton— Union  High  School. 
Concord- Mount  Diabto  Union  Hi^  Sdiool. 
Corooron— Union  High  Sdiool. 
Coming— Union  Hi^  Sdiool. 
Corona— High  SchooL 
Covdo— Round  Valley  Union  High  School. 
Oovina— Union  High  School. 
Crescent  City— Del  Norte  County  High  School. 
Crockett— John  Swett  Union  Hi^  School. 
Danville— Son  Ramon  Valley  Union  Hi|^  Sdiool. 
Ddaao-Johit  Union  High  SchooL 


Dinuba— Union  High  School. 

Dixon-Union  High  Sdiool. 

Doe  Palos— Jotait  Union  Hl^  SchooL 

Downey— Los  Nietos  Union  High  Sdiool. 

El  Ccntro-Central  Union  High  SchooL 

Elk  Grove— Union  Hl^  Sdiool. 

El  Monte-Union  High  SchooL 

Elstaiore— Union  High  SchooL    • 

Esrondido— Hi|^  SdiooL 

Esparto— Union  Hi^  SchooL 

Etna  Mills-Etna  Union  Hi^  BdiooL 

Eurek»-City  High  SdiooL 

Exeter— Union  Hi^  SdiooL 

Fairfield- Armijo  Union  Hl^  SdMKri. 

Fallbrook-Unkm  High  SdiooL 

Femdale— Union  High  SchooL 

Fillmore— Union  Hif^  SchooL 

Fort  Bragg— Union  Hi^  SchooL 

Fortuna— High  SchooL 

Fowlir-Union  Hl^  SdiooL 

Fresno— Hi0i  School. 

Fullerton-Union  Hl^i  SdiooL 

Galt-Jofait  Union  Hi^  SchooL 

Gllroy— High  SdiooL 

Glendalfr-Union  Hl^i  SchooL 

Gonmles— Union  High  SchooL 

Grass  Valley-Hie^  SdiooL 

Gridley— Union  High  SchooL 

Hanlord— Union  High  School. 

Hayward— Union  High  School. 

Healdsborg- High  School. 

Hemet— ITnian  High  School. 

HoUistei^-San  Benito  County  High  Sdiool. 

Hollywood— /miiMKtilBlf  Beori  CoUeoe. 

Holtville— Union  High  School. 

Hughson— High  Schocd. 

Huntington  Beach— Union  High  Schotd. 

Huntington  Park— Union  High  School. 

Imperial— Imperial  Valley  Unkm  Hi^  Sdiool. 

Inglewood— Union  High  School. 

lone— Unkm  High  School. 

Irwtai— Hilmar  Union  High  School. 

JaCkson— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 

Julian— Cuyamaca  High  SchooL 

Kerman— Unkm  High  SdiooL 

King  City— Monterey  County  High  School. 

Khigsburg-Jotait  Unkm  High  School. 

La  JoUan-BMftop'*  School, 

Lakeport-Clear  Lake  Unkm  Hi|^  School. 

Laton-Jotait  Unkm  High  SdiooL 

La  Grand-Jofait  Union  Hl^i  School. 

Lemoore— Unkm  Hi|j^  School. 

Linooin— Unkm  High  School. 

Lindsay— High  Sdiool. 

Livermore— Unkm  High  Sdiool. 
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Lo(U~Union  High  Sdiool. 
Lompoo— Union  Higli  School. 
Long  Beacb— Potyteohnlo  High  School. 
Lordsborg— 

Booita  Ubion  High  School. 

Palmera  OoUege,  Academic  Depv^tmeiU, 
LosAngetea— 

OaAeAnA  High  School  for  Girls. 

CumTioek  Academf, 

O&rdena  Agricultural  High  School. 
*  GirW  OMegiaU  School. 

Barvttfd  School. 

HlghSdiool. 

Hollywood  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

Manual  Arts  High  School. 

Martbonugh  School, 

Polytechnio  High  Sdiod. 

SaifU  MiiTy*9  Academf. 

San  Pedro  High  School. 

WesOake  School  for  GirU. 
Los  Bano»-West  Side  Union  High  School. 
Los  Oatos— High  School. 

Loyalton— Sierra  Valley  Johit  Union  High  School. 
Ifaderfr-Union  High  School. 
Martinet— Alhambra  Union  High  School. 
If  arysville— High  School. 
ICaxwell— Union  High  School. 
Mendocino— Mendocino  County  High  School. 
Merced— County  High  School. 
Mill  Valley— Tamalpais  Union  High  School. 
Modesto— High  School. 
Monrovia— City  High  School. 
Montebello— High  School. 
Monterey— County  High  School. 
Morgan  Hill— Live  Oak  Union  High  School. 
Mountain  View- High  School. 
N^>a— High  School. 
National  City— High  School. 
Needlea-District  High  School. 
Nevada  City— Hl^  School. 
Newman— Orestimba  Union  High  School. 
Nordhoff— Union  High  School. 
Norwalk— Excelsior  Union  High  School. 
Oakdale— Union  High  School. 
Oakland- 
High  School. 

OoOege  of  the  Holf  Nomei  High  School. 

Horton  School. 

John  C.  Freemont  High  School. 

Merriman  School. 

Ooeanskle— Carlsbad  Union  High  School. 

Technical  High  School. 
Oleander— Washington  Union  High  S<fliool. 
Ontario— Chaitey  Union  High  School. 
Orange— Union  High  School. 
Orland— Joint  Union  High  School. 
Orosi— Union  High  School. 
Oroville— Union  High  School. 
Oznard— Union  High  School. 
Pacific  Beach— 5anl><^  Armfand  Ifdvg  Academy. 
Pacific  Orove— mgh  School. 
Palo  Alto- 
High  School. 

OattiUeja  School. 

MaruanUa  HaU. 

Miss  Harker't  School. 

45730**— 16 2 


Pasadena— 

High  School: 

Orton  5cihooI. 
Paso  Robles— High  School.  « 

Patterson— Union  High  School. 
Perris— Union  High  School. 
Petaluma— High  School. 

Piedmont- IOm  Ramom  and  Mitt  Bridget'  SchooL 
PlaoervUle— El  Dorado  County  High  School. 
Point  Arena— Union  High  School. 
Pomona— High  School. 
Porterville— Union  High  School. 
Prlnoeton— Joint  Union  High  School. 
Qnincy— Plumas  County  High  SchooL 
Ramona— Union  High  School. 
Red  Bluff— Union  High  School. 
Redding— Shasta  County  High  Sdiool. 
Redlands— High  School. 
Redondo— Union  High  School. 
Redwood  City— Sequoia  Union  High  SdiooL 
Reedley-Joint  Union  High  School. 
Richmond— Union  High  School. 
Rio  Vista-Jotait  Union  High  School 
Ripen— Union  High  School. 
Riverside— 

Qirls'  High  Sohocd. 

Polytechnio  High  School. 
Roseville— Union  High  SchooL 
Sacramento— High  School. 
St.  Helena— Union  High  SchooL 
Salinas— High  Sdiool. 

San  Andreas— Calaveras  Comity  Hl^  SahooL 
San  Bernardino— High  School. 
San  Diego— 

Bithop*t  School. 

High  School. 
San  Fernando— Union  High  SchooL 
San  Francisco— 

Mitt  Burhet*  School. 

QiWomia  School  of  Meehanieai  Am. 

Oogtwdl  PolgteehfUoal  OoOege. 

Drew*t  Coaching  School, 

QbrW  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Hamlin  School. 

High  School  of  Notre  Dame. 

Lowell  High  School. 

Mission  High  School. 

Polytechnic  High  School. 

Potter  SchooL 

St.  Rote  Academf . 

Stat  of  the  Sea  School, 

Trimtf  School. 

Univertitg  School. 
Sangei^Union  High  SchooL 
San  Jacinto— High  School. 
SanJos&— 

OoUege  of  Notre  Dame. 

OoOege  Park  Academy. 

High  School. 

Notre  Dame  High  School. 

WathXmm  School. 
San  Luis  Obispo— High  SchooL 
San  Mateo-Union  High  School. 
San  Rafael— 

Dominican  OoOege. 

HighSohod. 
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San  Rafael— Continued. 

HUekcock  MilUarp  Academy. 

Mount  Tamalpais  MUitary  Aeademp. 

Santa  Ana— High  School. 

Santa  Barbara— 
OirW  School. 
High  School. 

Santa  Clara— High  School. 

Santa  Crm— High  School. 

Santa  Marii^— Union  High  School. 

Santa  Monica— High  School. 

Santa  Paula— Union  High  School. 

Santa  Rosa- 
High  School. 
UrmUne  CaUege. 

Santa  Ynes— Santa  Ynes   Valiay   Union   High 
School. 

Sebastopol— Analy  Union  High  School. 

Selma— Union  High  School. 

Shorb— Aamona  Convent  of  the  Boiy  Namea, 

Sonoma— Valley  Union  High  School. 

Sonora— Tuolumne  County  High  School. 

South  Pasadena— High  School. 

Stockton- 
High  School. 
8t»  Agnea'  Academf. 


Susanville— Lassen  County  High  School. 

Sutter— Union  High  School. 

Sutter  Creek— Amador  County  High  School. 

Tracy— West  Side  Union  High  School. 

Truckee— Meadow  Lake  Union  High  BchooL 

Tulare— High  School. 

Tuolumne— Summervllle  Union  High  SchooL 

Turlock— Union  High  School. 

Ukiah— Mendocino  County  High  School. 

Vaoavilie-Union  High  School. 

Valleio-High  School. 

Van  Muys-High  School. 

Venkse— Union  Polytechnfe  High  Schocd. 

Ventura— Union  High  School. 

Visali»-High  School. 

Watsonvflle-High  School. 

Weaverville— Trinity  County  High  School. 

Whittier— Union  High  School. 

Williams-Union  High  School. 

WilUts-Union  High  School. 

Willows— Olenn  County  High  School. 

Whiters— Joint  Union  High  School. 

Woodland— High  School. 

Yreka— Siskiyou  County  High  SchooL 


COLORADO. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Colorado  tar  the  year  1915-10. 


Admission  requirements. 
Prescribed  units: 


Units. 
..    15 


English 3 

Mathematics. 


Foreign  language.. 

History 

Science 

Electlves 


Alamosa— High  School. 

ArvBd»-High  School. 

Aspen— Hifi^  School. 

Berthoud— nigh  School. 

Boulder— State  Preparatory  School. 

Breckenridge— High  School. 

Brighton— High  School. 

Brush— Union  High  School. 

Canon  City- 
High  School. 
South  Canon  City  High  School. 

Castle  Rock— Douglas  Cmmty  High  School. 

Central  City— Union  High  School. 

Cheyenne  Wells— Cheyenne  County  High  School. 

Colorado  City- High  School. 

Colorado  Springs— High  School. 

(tipple  Creek— High  School. 

Debequ&— High  School. 

Delta-High  School. 

Denver- 
East  Side  High  SchooL 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
North  Side  High  SchooL 
South  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  School. 
3£li8  WakoWi  School, 

Durango— High  School. 

Eaton— High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 

Fort  CoUiD»-High  School. 


Fort  Morgan— High  School. 
Fowler— High  School. 
Fruita— Union  High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Glenwood  Sprmgs— Garfield  County  High 
Golden— High  School. 
Grand  Junction- High  School. 
Greeley— High  School. 
GunnJbon— Gunnison  County  High  School. 
Holly— Union  High  ScJiool. 
Holyoke— Phillips  County  High  SchooL 
Idaho  Springs— High  School. 
JiUesburg— Sedgwick  County  High  School. 
Lafayette-High  School. 
La  Junta— Otero  County  High  SchooL 
Lamar— Union  High  School. 
Lss  Animas— Bent  County  High  SchooL 
LeadviUe-High  SchooL 
Littleton— High  School. 
Longmont— High  School. 
LouisvI114-High  School. 
Loveland— High  School. 
Manitou— High  School. 
Meeker-Rio  Blanco  High  School. 
Monte  Vista— High  School. 
Montrose— Montrose  County  High  SobooL 
Ouray— Ouray  County  High  SohooL 
Palisades- 
'    Mount  Linodn  High  School. 
Palisade  High  SchooL 
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Centomlal  Higli  Bobool  (DM.  No.  1). 

Cntna  High  Bohool  (Dlst.  No.  90). 
Rillo-Union  H^  Selioot 
Rooky  ForA-Hlgh  SofaooL 
aagoanhe   Bigaimho  County  H%h  SohooL 
8oUilft-H%h  Selioot 
8&¥«toiH-HJ^  BohooL 


Starling— Lqrvi  County  HJ^  School. 

TeUurido-Htgh  Bohool. 

Trinidod-HJgh  School. 

Vi(!tor--H|gh  School. 

Wataonbaig— Hiurfano  County  High  pohool. 

Whoat  Ridgo— H^h  School. 

Wfauiflor— H%h  School. 

Wny— Yumft  County  High  School. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Schools  appfovod  by  tho  Connectlcnt  State  Board  of  Education,  January  1,  lOltt. 

RoqulraaMnts  for  approval:  SatMMtory  buOdIng  oquipmont  and  health  provbions;  well-odjusted  course 
of  study;  a  teechhig  stall  weU  qualified  In  respect  of  an  education,  and  ability  to  teadi;  Instruction  on  the 
higlMCiiool  plane;  adequate  wages  and  npkeop;  adaptation  to  community  interwts. 


Ansoola— Hi^  SohooL 
Branford— High  School. 
Bridgeport-High  School 
Brbtol-High  School. 
Central  Villaga-Plainlleld  High  SohooL 
Ghester-High  School. 
ClintQi»— Iforpaa  5ckool. 
Cokhester-Baoon  Academy. 
OolUnsyille-High  School. 
Danbury— High  School 
DanMsoi^Killlngly  High  SchooL 
Derby— High  SchooL 
Doiham— High  School. 
Deep  Riyer-Saybrook  High  SchooL 
East  Hartford— High  SohooL 
SsBaz—Hli^  School. 
(Hastonbury- Hii^  School. 
Qreenwleb-Hlgh  SchooL 
ChUltad—Hli^  SchooL 
Hartford-High  SchooL 
Meriden—Hli^  SohooL 
MIddletown-HIgh  SchooL 
Nangatnck-Hli^  SchooL 
Now  Britain-High  SchooL 
Now  Haven— Hii^  SohooL 
NowLondoft— 

Jaltffff  flcfcoffL 

ifcauol  TruimHig  ami  InHntlrW  8ekoA 

WUmnu  MtmoHttllntUtuie. 
Now  MIUbrdr-HIgh  SchooL 
Norwalk— 

Junior  High  SchooL 

Seotor  High  SofaooL 


Norwich— iVee  Academy, 

Portland-High  School. 

Putnam— High  School. 

North  Stonington—  Wheder  StJiooL 

Rkigelleld— High  SchooL 

Seymour— High  School. 

Shelton— High  SchooL 

Simsbury— High  SchooL 

SouthlngtoD-Lewis  High  School. 

South  Manchestei^Higfa  School. 

Stafford  SpringB-StalTord  High  SchooL 

Stamford-High  School. 

Stonington— High  School. 

Stratford— High  School. 

Suffield-High  School. 

TerryvIUo— High  School. 

Thomaston- High  School. 

ThompsonvUle— Enfield  Public  High  SchooL 

Torrington— High  School. 

Unionville— High  School. 

Vemon-RockviUe  High  School. 

Waterbury— High  School. 

Watertown— High  School. 

West  Hartford— High  School. 

West  Hayen— High  SchooL 

Westport— High  School. 

Wethersfleld— High  School. 

Wlllimantio— Windam  High  School. 

Windsor— High  School. 

Windsor  Locks-High  School. 

Winsted— <7iI5€rf  5dbooL 

Woodbury— High  SchooL 

Woodstock— Hi^  SchooL 


DELAWARE. 


Ttast^ndo  Ugh  MiiooiB  reported  by  the 

Oundm-Wyomlng-CMBar  Rodnoy  Consolidated 

School  No.  L 
Georgetown— High  SdiooL 
Laurel-High  SchooL 
Lowes   ni|^  SdiooL 
Ifllted-Hlgli  SchooL 


of  Eduoatkm  of  Delaware,  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Newark— High  SchooL 
New  COstle-High  Bohool. 
Seaford-Hli^  SchooL 
Smyrna— High  SchooL 
Wnmingtcn— Hii^  SohooL 
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Schools  Accredited  by  Delaware  College,  December,  1915. 


Units. 
...141 


Admissioii  requirements 

Prescribed  units: 

English ^ 3 

Ma&ematioB 3) 

History 1 

Modem  language 1 

Latin 4 

EleoUves 3 


Dover- T^mtii^ton  Confatnct  Ataditm^, 

Georgetown— High  School. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Lewes— High  School. 

MiUord— High  School. 

New  Castle-High  School. 


Seaford— Hi^  SdiooL 
Smyrna— High  School. 
Wilmington— 

HighScbo(H. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU. 

SeooDdary  schools  which  have  definite  and  formal  accredited  relations  with  outside  universities  eqoivir 
lent  to  those  of  accredited  schools  in  the  States. 


WashingtOQ— 

Armstrong    Manual    Training    High  School 

(colored). 
Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  School. 

Fritnda'SeUU  School. 


Washington  (continoed)— 
Madeira  School  for  OirU. 
M  Street  High  School  (colored). 
McKinley  Manual  Training  High  School. 
National  Oathedrol  School  for  Bopt. 
Ifattonal  Cathedral  School  for  OirU. 
Western  High  School. 


FLORIDA. 

Schools  approved  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Fkrids 

December,  1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements il« 

Prescribed  units: 


MaQMmatics. 

History 

Science 

Latto... 

Electives 


Arcadia— High  School. 
Bartow— High  School. 
Bradentown— High  School. 
BrooksvlUe— High  School. 
Clearwater— High  School. 
Dade  City— High  School. 
Daytona— High  School. 
DeFuniak  Springs— High  School. 
Dtmnellon— High  School. 
Eustis— High  School. 
Fort  Lauderdale— High  School. 
Fort  Meade-High  School. 
Fort  Myers— High  School. 
Fort  Pierce— High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 
Jacksonville— Hig^  School. 
Key  West— High  School. 
Kissimmee— High  School. 
Lake  Butler— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Largo— High  School. 
Lakeland— High  School. 
Leesburg— High  SchooL 
Live  Oak— High  School. 
Madison— High  SchooL 


Marianna— High  School. 
Miami— High  School. 
Mulberry— High  School. 
New  Smyrna— High  School. 
Ocala-Hi^  School. 
Orlando— High  School. 
Palatka-High  School. 
Palmetto-High  School. 
Pensacola— High  School. 
Plant  City— High  School. 
Punta  Gorda— High  School. 
Quincy— Gadsden  County  High  S<ftiooL 
8t.  Augustine— High  School. 
St.  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  Petersburg— High  School. 
Sanford- High  School. 
Sarasota— High  School. 
SeabrecEe— High  School. 
Starke— High  School. 
Tallahassee— High  School. 
Tampa— High  School. 
Tarpon  Springs— High  School. 
Wauchula— High  School. 
West  Palm  Beach— High  SchooL 
Zephyrhills— High  SchooL 
>  Equal  to  14)  standard  units. 
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GBOROIA. 


GROUP  I. 
Schoqls  "  fully  accredited"  by  the  Uniyerslty  of  Qeorgia,  1915-16.    Gradoatlon  on  15  to  16  accepted  units. 


Admission  requirements . 
Freecribed  imits: 


Units. 
....  14 


Mathematics 

History 

Foreign  languages. . 
Electives 


3 

? 

2 
2i 


Albany— High  School. 
Americus— High  School. 
Athens— High  School. 
Atlanta— 

B<^'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 

ifaritt  College. 

Peaeock*s  School. 

Technological  High  School. 

WiuhingUm  Seminary. 

Woodberry  School. 
Augusta- 
Richmond  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

SummervUk  Academy. 

Tubman  High  School. 
Bainbridge— High  School. 
Bamesville^Oordon  Institute. 
Boston— High  School. 
Brunswick— Glynn  Academy. 
Cartersville— High  School. 
Cedartown— High  School. 
College  Park— Geor^  Military  Academf. 
Columbus— High  School. 
Commerce— High  School. 
Cordele— High  School. 
Daltoun-High  School. 
Demorest— Piedmont  Academy. 
Dublin— High  School. 
Elberton— High  School. 
Fitzgerald— High  School. 
Fort  Valley— High  SchooL 


Gainesville— 12iO0r<id«  Military  Academy. 
Greensboro— High  School. 
GrilBn^High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
La  Grange— 

CoUeye  Academy. 

High  School. 
Locust  Qrove—IfUtUiae. 
Macon— Lanier  High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mariettar-High  School. 
McRae-^oulA  Georgia  College. 
Milledgeville— G«or^  Military  OoUege. 
Moultrie— High  School. 
Mount  Berry—  The  Berry  School  for  Boys. 
Newnan— High  School. 
Quitman— High  School. 
Rome— 

Darlin^on  Academy. 

High  School. 
Savannah — 

Benedictine  OoUege. 

Chatham  Academy. 

Pape  School. 
Thomaston— R.  E.  Lee  Institute. 
Thomasville— High  School. 
Tif  ton-High  School. 
Toocoa— High  School. 
Valdosta-High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Waycross— High  School. 
West  Point->High  School. 


QR0t7P  n. 
Graduation  on  14  accepted  units. 


Ashbum— High  SchooJ. 

Auburn—  Christian  A  cademy. 

Bazley- High  School. 

Blackshear— Pierc«  Collegiate  InstUuU. 

Blakely— High  School. 

Bowdon— High  School. 

BawmBi^—Oibsorh  Mercer  Institute. 

Bufifna  Vista— High  School. 

Camillfl— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Carroiltoo— High  School. 

Cave  Spring— /Team  Academy. 

Cochran— High  School. 

Columbus— Secondary  Industrial  School. 

Dawson— High  School. 

Decatur— High  School. 

Eastman— High  School. 

Forsyth— High  School. 

Gainesville— High  School. 

Graymontr-Hlgh  School. 


HartweU— High  School 
Hepzfbab— High  School. 
Jonesboro— High  School. 
LawrencevHIe— High  School. 
McDonoughr-High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Montesuma— High  School. 
Mount  yeraon— Brewer-Parker  InstUuU. 
Norman  Park— /futftute. 
Pavo— High  School. 
SandersviUe— Hi^  School. 
Bpex^B-CoUegiaU  Institute. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Tallapoosa— High  School. 
Tennille— High  School. 
Thomson— High  School. 
Vidalia-Higfa  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Wrens— High  School. 
Winder— High  School. 
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IDAHO. 

Aeoraditad  by  the  Unfrmlty  of  Uidio,  April,  1916. 


U 


Jttwlgn  hmpwy  Coat) 

NtttuxaliolBnM 


Albkm-State  Noranl  SobooL 
Ameriean  F«l]»-Higli  BobooL 
BeUevue-High  8<fliooL 
BUuskfoot-High  SchooL 
Boiae- 

Hlgh  School. 

at,  Margant'9  Aeaiemv. 

At.  TVreas'tiieodflRf. 
Boonen  Ferry— High  Sofaool. 
Buhl-Hish  School. 
Bark»-Hl8^  SohooL 
Burley— High  School. 
Caldwell- 

ColUfe  ofldako,  Prep&ntarf  Deptrtment, 

High  School. 
Coeur  d'  Ataoe— 

Cbeur  d*  AUne  CMtqe, 
Cottonwood— Higb  School. 
Council— High  School. 
Culdeeao— High  School. 
Emmett— High  Sdliool. 
Filer- High  School. 
Fruitland^High  SchooL 
Genooee   High  School. 
Qleims  Ferry— High  BdhooL 
Gooding— High  School. 
QrangBviUe-Hlgh  School. 
HaUey— High  School. 
Idaho  Falla-HIgh  SdiooL 
Jerome— High  School. 
Kamiah— High  SchooL 
Kuna— High  School. 
LapwBl— High  School. 
Lewiston— 

Hi^  School. 

State  Normal  SchooL 
Malad-High  School. 
Meridian— High  School. 
HiddletcD— High  SchooL 
Midvale-Hlgh  School. 
MontpeUflr-HIgh  SchooL 


Mopntaln  Hflma   TH|^  BdiooL 
MaUaa-HI^SelioQl. 
Nampft-High  SchooL 
New  Plymonth-High  SchooL 
Net  FIM«»-High  School. 
OicAnio—H%h  SchooL 

Parma-HI^  SchooL 
Fltyatte-High  School. 
Phunmer—HI^  School. 
PocateUo- 

Idaho  Tedhnioal  iDftttnto. 

High  SchooL 
PvtFftUa-Hlghflohool. 
Potiatoh-High  SchooL 
Prestoo-OMiia  A«rt»  AeUtm$. 
Rathdrom— High  Sdiool. 
Reobena— High  SchooL 
Rexhnrg— Jtfefct  ilcaimf . 
Riebfleld-High  School. 
Rigby-High  SchooL 
Rnpflrt— High  SchooL 
St.  Anthony— High  SdiocL 


Sandpolnt-High  SchooL 
Shoahane-HIgh  School. 
Spirit  Lakifr— H|^  flchooli 
Btar-Higfa  School. 
Troy— High  SohooL 
Twin  Ffellft-HIgh  SefaooL 
Wallaoa-High  SchooL 
WaidMr-High  School. 

High  SchooL 


Wendall-Higfa  School. 
WinetaBrtir-High  School. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Aoaredited  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  Karch,  1016. 

"The  following  high  schools,  having  all  the  proscrlhed  uoits  and  enough  others  to  make  up  the  required 
total  of  15  units,  are  in  the  list  oi  fully  accredited  schoob. 

**  Not  all  these  schools,  however,  are  accredited  for  the  same  -amount  of  work,  nor  all  for  the  same  subjects. 
A  student  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  one  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit  for  all  the 
subjects  named  therein'for  which  the  said  school  is  spedflcaUy  accredited,  as  shown  in  the  certificate  of 
its  accredited  relation  issued  by  the  university." 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units— 

Ptnpliah 3 

Mathematics 2 

Science 1 

For  courses  in  literature  and  arts  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  scieiioes— 

Foreign  language 3 

Electives 7 


Abingdon— High  School. 

Albion- 
High  School. 
Southern  OoUegiaU  Iiutiiule. 

Aledo— 

Drurp  -Academy. 
High  School. 

Altamont^High  School. 

Alton- 
High  School. 
Western  MiUtary  Academy. 

Amboy— High  School. 

Anna- 
High  School. 
Union  Academy. 

ArcoI»— High  School  (Township). 

Arlington  Heights— High  School. 

Armlngton- High  School  (Township). 

Arthux^Higfa  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

AshtoD- High  School. 

Assumption— High  School  (Township). 

Astoria— High  School. 

Atlant»-High  School. 

Atwood— High  School. 

Augusta— High  School. 

Aurora 

East  High  School. 
Jeniiinge  Seminary, 
West  High  School. 

Avan- High  School. 

Barrhigtan— High  School. 

Barry— High  School. 

Batavia— High  School. 

Beardstown— High  School. 

Belleville— High  School. 

Bellflower— High  School  (Township). 

Belvidere— High  School. 

Bement— High  School. 

Benton- High  School  (Township). 

Blggsville— High  School  (Township). 

Bismarck— Hii^  School  (Township). 

Bloomington— 
High  School. 
St.  Marts  mg\8ekool. 

Bhw  Island— High  School  (Township). 

Bowen— High  School. 

Bradford— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 
Bud»-Higfa  School. 


Busfaxiell— High  School. 
Byron— High  School. 
Oairo— 

High  School. 

Summer  High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Camp  Pointr-High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Carbondale— Southern  Illinois  Normal  University 

High  School. 
OariinviUe-High  School. 
Carlyle— High  School. 
Oarmi— High  School  (Township). 
Carrollton— High  School. 
Carterville— High  School. 
Carthage— 

CarOkagt  Oollege  Academy. 

High  School. 
Oaaey— High  School. 
Centralia-High  School  (Township). 
Champaign— High  School. 
Charleston— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Chatsworth— High  SohooL 
Chenoar-High  School. 
Chester— Hi^  School. 
Chicago- 
Austin  High  School. 

Bowen  High  SohooL 

Calumet  High  School. 

Carl  Schurx  High  School. 

Chicago  Latin  School. 

R.  T.  C^ane  Technical  High  SohooL 

Englewood  High  School. 

Fenger  High  School. 

Frandt  W.  Parker  School. 

Harrison  Technical  High  School. 

Barvard  Sdiool, 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Kenwood  InttUuU. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Lane  Technical  High  School. 

Loyola  Academy. 

Lucy  Flower  Technical  High  School. 

McKfailey  High  School. 

Marshall  High  School. 

Medill  High  SohooL 

Moryan  Park  Academy. 

Morgan  Park  High  School. 

North  Park  OoUeye  Academy. 
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Chkago-Continuod. 

Parkw  High  School. 

8t.  ImiaHut  Aeademf. 

Senn  High  School. 

atanttt  Sdtool  for  OirU, 

TfldAD  High  School. 

Tuley  High  School. 

R.  A.  Walker  High  School. 

W«iideU  Phillips  High  School. 

CTnfoenfty  High  Sdiool, 
Chicago  Hoights— High  School  (Township). 
ChlUiooth»-Hlgh  School  (Township). 
Chrisman— High  School  (Township). 
Cioero-High  School  (J.  S.  Morton  Township). 
Clayton— High  School. 
Cltaiton— High  School. 
Colfax— High  School. 
CoUfaiSTilla— High  School  (Towaahip). 
CkTstal  Lake-High  School. 
Dallas  City— High  School. 
Danvilla— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Kalb-High  School  (Township). 
Delavan— High  School. 
Des  Plaines— High  School  (Maine  Township). 
Dlvamon— High  School  (Township). 
Dixon— 

High  School. 

North  Dixon  High  School. 
Downers  Orove— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Duquoin— High  School  (Township). 
Dwight-High  School. 
Earlville— High  School. 
East  Moline— High  School  (Township, 
East  St.  Loul»— High  School. 
EdwardsvOle— High  School. 
Effingham- High  School. 
Eldorado— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Elgln- 

Elgin  Acadtmf, 

High  School. 
Elisabeth— High  School. 
Elmhurst^ 

BoanQelkal  ProMmiiMr. 

High  School. 
Elmwood— High  School. 
El  Paso-Hlgh  School. 
Equality— High  School  (Township). 
Eureka— 

OMtfft  PreptmUOTf  Sdtool, 

High  School. 
Evanston— 

Ewnuton  AeBdemf. 

High  School  (Township). 
Fairbury— High  School. 
Farmer  C»ty— High  School  (Township). 
Farmington— High  ScbocA. 
Fisher-High  School. 
Fkva— High  School  (Township). 
FOrrest^Hlgh  School. 
Freeport— High  Sdiool. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Oalenft— High  School. 
Qalesburg— High  School. 
Oalva— High  School. 


Oeneuo  OolUgkUe  JnttUuU. 
High  School  (Township). 


Geneva— High  School. 

Oenoa— Hi^  School. 

Oeorgeiowur-Hij^  School  (Township). 

Qibson  City— High  School  (Townsh%>). 

Oilman— High  School. 

Qodiny—Monikello  Seminary. 

Granite  Clty-Hlgh  School. 

Grayvflle— High  School. 

Greenfield— High  School. 

Greenup— High  School. 

Green  VaUey— High  School. 

Greenview— High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Griggsvnie— High  School. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Harrisburg— High  School  (Townsh!^). 

Harvard— High  School. 

Harvey— High  School  (Township). 

Havana— High  School. 

Hebron— High  School. 

Henry— High  School. 

Herrln— High  School  (Township). 

Herscher— High  School  (Townsli^). 

Heyworth— High  School. 

Highhmd— High  School. 

Highland  Park— High  School  (Townsh^). 

HOlsboro-High  School. 

Hinckley— High  School. 

Hlndsboro— Unk>n  High  School. 

Hinsdale— High  School  (Township). 

Homer— High  School. 

Hoopeston- High  School. 

Hume— High  School. 

HutaonvOle— High  School  (Township). 

Hliopolis-Hlgh  School. 

Industry— High  School  (Towhship). 

Jacksonville— 

Academy  of  the  IllinoiM  Woman*8  CotUfe. 

High  School. 

Routt  College  Academy. 

Whipple  Academy. 
JerseyvUle— High  School. 
Johnson  City— High  School. 
Joliet— High  School  (Townsh^i). 
Kankakee— High  School. 
Kansas— High  School. 
Kelth-sburg— High  School. 
Kenilworth— High  School  (Township). 
Kewanee— High  School. 
Kinmundy— High  School. 
Knoxvlllo— High  School. 
[KnoxviUe]— 5/.  Albans  School. 
Laoon— Union  High  School. 
La  Grange— High  School  (Township). 
La  Harpe— Hi|^  School. 
Ixfcke  Forest— 

Ferry  HaU. 

Lake  Forrest  Academy, 
Lanark— HI^  School. 
La  Salle— High  School  (Township) 
Lawrencevllle— High  School  (Township). 
Lena— High  School. 
LeRoy— High  School. 
Lewlstown— HI^  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
LlbertyvIUe-High  SchooL 
Lfaioohi— High  School. 
Litchfield- High  SchooL 
Lockport— High  School  (Township). 
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Loda— High  School. 

Lovlngton— High  School  (Township). 

McHenry— High  School. 

McLean— High  School. 

McLeansboro— High  School. 

|[cNabl>-Jolm  Swaney  High  School. 

|[aoom1>-> 

High  Sdbool. 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  Academy. 
Madisoo-High  School. 
Magnolia— High  School. 
Mansfield— High  School. 
Manteno— High  School. 
Mansngo—High  School. 
Marion— High  School  (Township). 
Mariasa-High  School  (Township). 
Maroar-High  School. 
Marseilles— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School  (Township). 
Martinsville— High  School. 
Mason  City— High  School. 
Mattoon— High  School. 
Maywood— Hjgh  School  (Township). 
Mason— High  School  (Township). 
Mendon— High  School. 
Mendota— High  School. 
Metropolis— High  School. 
Milibid— High  School  (Township). 
Mhionk— High  School. 
MoDno-Hi^  School. 
Momence— High  School. 
MomnoQthr— High  School. 
Monticello— High  School. 
Morris— High  School. 
Morrison— High  School. 
Morrisonvme-High  School. 
Morton— High  School  (Township). 
Mound  City— High  School. 
Mount  Oarmel— High  School. 
Mount  Carroll— 

Frances  SMmer  Sckooi. 

High  School. 
Mount  Morris— 

CoUege  Aeodemff. 

High  School. 
Mount  Pulaski— High  School  (Township). 
Mount  Sterling— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School  (Township). 
Murphysboro— High  School  (Township). 
Naperville— 

High  School. 

Nofikteestem  OoUege  Academy. 
Nashvilla— High  School. 
Neoga— High  School  (TowMhip). 
Newman— High  School  (Township). 
Newton— High  School. 
Nokomis— High  School. 
Nonnal— 

High  School. 

Ncrmal  UnivertUy  High  School. 
Oak  Park— High  School  (Township). 
Oblong— High  School  (Township). 
OdeU-High  School. 
Otaey-High  School. 
Onarga— 

Orand  PraMe  Seminary. 

Bi^  School. 
Oregoi^High  School. 


Ottawa— High  School  (Township). 
Palatine— High  School. 
Palesthi»-Hlgh  School. 
Pana-High  School  (Township). 
Paris- High  School. 
Pawnee— High  School  (Township). 
Paw  Paw- High  School. 
Pazton— High  School. 
Pekin-High  School. 
Peoria— 

Academy  of  Our  Lady. 

AveryviUe  High  School. 

Bradley  Polyteehnie  InstttuU. 

Central  Hi^  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  School. 
Peotone— High  School. 
Petersburg- High  School. 
Plttsfleld— High  School. 
Piano-High  School. 
Polo— High  School. 
Pontiao-Hlgh  School  (Township). 
Princeton- High  School  (Township). 
PrinoeTiUe— High  School. 
Prophetstown— High  School. 
Quincy— 

HighSohool. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 
Rantoul— High  School. 
Raymond— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rldgeform— High  School  (Township). 
Riversida— High  School  (Township). 
Robinson— High  School  (Township). 
RocheUe— High  SdhooL 
Rock  Falls-High  School. 
Rockfoid— 

High  School. 

Harlem  Consolidated  School. 

St.  Thornaa  School. 
Rock  Island— 

Augtutana  College  Academy. 

High  School. 

Vaia  de  Chantal. 
Rollo— Consolidated  School. 
Roodhouse— High  School. 
Roserille— High  School  (Township). 
RossvUle— High  School. 
RushviUe— High  School. 
St.  Anne— High  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Elmo— High  School. 
Salem— High  School. 
Sandwich— High  School. 
Savanna— High  School  (Township). 
Saybrook— High  School. 
Sheffield— High  School. 
Shelbyvffla-High  School. 
Sheldon— High  School. 
SideU— High  School  (Township). 
Sparta— High  School  (Township). 
Springfield- 
High  School. 

Urevline  Academy. 
Spring  Valley— Hall  Township  High  SchooL 
Stanford— High  School. 
Staunton- High  School. 
Sterling— High  School  (Township). 
Stockland— High  School  (Township). 
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Stockton—Hi^  School. 
Stontngton— High  School. 
Streator— High  School  (Township). 
Stronghuxstr-High  School. 
Sulllvaii— High  School. 
8ycflmar»— High  School. 
Taylorville— High  School  (Township). 
TiskUwa— Hi^  School  (Joint  Township). 
Tokmo— High  Sdiool. 
Toluc^-Hlgfa  School 
Tooloo— High  School  (Township). 
Tuscola— High  SchooL 
Urbona-Hii^  School. 
Vandalia-High  School. 
VermllJon  Grove—  VermUUm  A  eademf. 
VormoDt— High  SchooL 
Vl6nna--High  School  (Township). 
Vnia  Orove— High  School. 
Virda^Hlgh  SchooL 
Virginift-High  SchooL 
Walnut-High  SchooL 


Warren—High  SdiooL 
Warsaw— HJgh  SchooL 
Washburn— High  School. 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Wat«rloo-Hi|^  SchooL 
Watseka-High  SohooL 
Waukegan— High  School  (Township). 
Waverly- High  School  (Township). 
Wonana— High  School. 
WestChkago-High  SchooL 
WestvJlle-High  School  (Township). 
Wh«aton— 

Hi^SdiooL 

WheaUm  OoOege  Aeademf. 
White  Hall-High  BohooL 
Wihnington— High  SchooL 
Woodstock— High  School. 
Wood  Rlv«f^High  School. 
Wyoming— High  School. 
Yorkvilky-High  SchooL 


Public  high  schools  (in  addition  to  those  above  accredited  by  the  Univeislty  of  HUdoIs)  "reoogniied" 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois. 

Re<iuirement8  for  recognition:  building,  rooms,  library,  laboratories,  shops,  heating,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, water  supply,  toilet  fiacilities  and  Janitor  service  adequate  for  size  of  school  and  what  it  undertakes  to 
do;  school  year  of  not  less  than  36  weeks;  dally  recitetions  in  all  subjects  for  which  full  credit  Is  allowed: 
recitation  periods  40  minutes;  admission  to  the  first  year  on  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade;  graduation 
on  16  units  of  real  high-school  work;  full  time  of  at  least  two  assistants  besides  the  principal  (brsuperlntend- 
ent)  given  to  high-school  classes;  no  teacher  to  undertake  more  than  seven  classes  daily;  each  pupil  to 
carry  four  studies  with  daily  recitations. 


Alexis— High  SdiooL 

Alvtai— High  School  (Townfihlp). 

Arensville— High  School. 

Armstrong— High  School  (Township). 

Ashley— High  School  (Township). 

Benld— High  School  (Township). 

BlandlnsvlUe-Hlgh  School. 

Bunker  Hill-High  SchooL 

CatUn— High  SchooL 

Chapin— High  School. 

Cobden— High  SchooL 

Oifleen— High  SchooL 

Columbia— High  School. 

Cuba— High  School. 

Fairfield— High  SchooL 

Farbia^High  SchooL 

Flanagan— High  SchooL 

Franklin— High  SchooL 

Franklin  Orove-High  SchooL 

Gardner- High  School  (Township). 

Gairett— Hlfi^  SchooL 

Gillespie— High  SchooL 

Olrard— High  School  (Township). 

GoUxmda— High  School. 

Hampshire— High  SchooL 

Harlem— High  SchooL 

Hull-High  School. 

Huntley- High  SchooL 

Ipava— High  School. 

Jonesboro— High  School. 

Kewanee^Wethersfield  High  School  (Township). 

Kirkwood— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  SchooL 

Lemont— High  School  (Township). 

Mackinaw— High  School  (Township). 

Manilas— High  School  (Township). 

Hasooutah— High  SchooL 

Medora— High  School  (Township). 

Melvin-Hlgh  SchooL 


MMamorar-^mgh  School  (Township). 

MUledgeville-High  School. 

Mhiier—Hli^  SchooL 

Mounds— High  School  (Township). 

Mount  Olive— High  School. 

Moweaqua— High  School. 

Mntrayvllld— High  School. 

Oakland— High  School  (Township). 

O'FaUon— ni^  SchooL 

Orion— High  SchooL 

Pahnyra— Hic^  School. 

Plnckneyville— High  SchooL 

Piper  City— Hi^  SchooL 

Plainfleld— High  School. 

Pleasant  Hill— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Potomao— Hig^  SchooL 

Ramsey— Hl^  School. 

Roanoke— Hl^  School  (Township). 

Rutland— High  School. 

Shabbona— High  School. 

Sibley— High  School  (Township). 

Somonauk— Hi^  School. 

Sorento— High  School. 

Spring  VaUey— High  School  (Township). 

Talhila— High  SchooL 

Thebes— Hi^  School  (Township). 

Tonica— High  SchooL 

Towanda— High  Sdiool. 

Tremont— Hig^  Sdiool. 

Trenton— High  SchooL 

Versailles— High  Sdiool. 

Waterman— High  School. 

Waynesvnie— High  School  (Township). 

Westfield— High  School  (Township). 

Willow  HlU-High  School  (Towndiip). 

Wfaichester— High  School. 

Wyanet— High  School. 
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INDIANA. 


'  (approval)  by  the  State  department  of  pnbUo  instraotlco  for  the  year  1915-10,  and 
aoeredited  hy  Indiana  University. 

Units. 

Unhretsity  admlsskn  requirements 16 

Pnscrlbed  units: 

BncUsh 8 

MaSematics 2 

Foreign  langnagB 3 

History 1 

Selenoe 1 

AddltioDal  units  ssleoted  from  above  aobjects 2 

EkeUves 6 


AeloD— High  School. 
Advance— Hl^  SchooL 
Akzo&-Higfa  School. 
Albany— High  School.! 
Alhloii-HighSdiooL 
Aknmdrla^High  SchooL 
Ambi^Hl|^School.i 
Amboy— Hl|^  SchooL 
Amo— Hl|^  School. 
Anderson— High  SdiooL 
Andrews— High  SchooL 


Hic^Sdux^ 


Hic^Sdiool. 

Wahmt  Orove  Hl^  ScbooL 

Aigoe— High  School. 

Ashley-Hi^SchooU 

Atlanta-High  School. 

Atticar- 

HighSdiooL 

Jackson  Township  High  School. 

Anbam— High  SchooL 

Aaron-High  SchooL 

AviDfr-H]^  School. 

Bat«svffle-High  SchooL 

Battle  Oroand-High  SchooL 

Bedfard-^High  SchooL 

Bsrae-Higli  SdiooL 

BlAneD-Hi^  School. 

Blaokfaawk— High  SchooL 

Bkwmileld-High  SchooL 

BloomhigdAle— iteodmy. 

BloomingtoD— Hi^  SchooL 

Bhiflto&-Hi|^  SchooL 

Boone  Orove— High  SchooL 

Boonvnie— High  SchooL 

BoBweU-Hlg^  SchooL 

Bourbon— High  ScbooL 

Biaiil-Hi^  Sdiool. 

Bicmen— Hig^  SchooL 

Bringfaurst^Hii^  SchooL^ 

Brlstol-Hl^  SchooL 

Broad  Ripple— High  ScbooL 

Brook— Hi^  SchooL 

Brookston— High  ScbooL 

BrookviUe-Higfa  ScbooL 

Browuborg— High  ScbooLi 

BrawnstowA—High  SdiooL 

BmoeviDe—Hi^  ScbooL 

Bryant- 
Hi^  SdiooL 
PcdingHi^  School. 

I  Commissian  expired  June  30, 1916. 


Buek  Creek— Hi^  SchooL 

Bunker  Hill— High  School. 

3nrket— High  SchooLi 

Burlington— Hig^  School. 

Burnetts  Creek— Bumettsvllle  High  School. 

Bumey— High  School. 

Butler— High  SchooL 

Cambridge  City— High  SchooL 

Camden— High  SchooL 

CampbeUsburg— High  SchooL 

CanneltOD— High  School.i 

Carlisle-Hadden  Township  Jofait  High  SchooL 

Carmel— High  School. 

Carthage— High  School. 

CastletoiK-HIgh  SchooL 

Cayuga— Hic^  School.i 

Centerville-High  SchooL 

Chalmers— High  SchooL 

Charlestown— High  ScbooL* 

ChartottesvUle— Hi0i  School.^ 

Chesterton— High  School. 

Chrisney— High  School.^ 

Churubusco— High  SchooL 

Ckiero-High  SchooL 

Clarksburg— High  SchooL 

Clerks  Hill-High  SdiooLi 

Clay  City— High  SchooL 

Claypook-High  Sdiool.i 

Clayton— High  SchooL 

CUirord— Flatroek  Township  High  School.! 

Clinton -High  SchooL 

Cloyerdale— High  School. 

Coahnont— High  Schools 

Coesse— High  SchooL 

CoUax— High  SchooL 

CoUegeviUe-A.  JoM2»ft'«  OMeqe. 

Cohimbia  City— Hi|^  SchooL 

Columbus— High  SchooL 

Connersvllle— High  SchooL 

Converse— High  SchooL 

Corydo]>— High  SchooL 

Covington— High  SchooL 

Cowan— High  School.! 

CrawfordsvUle— High  School. 

Crete— Spartansburg  High  SchooL 

Cromwell— High  School.! 

Crothersville-High  School.! 

Grown  Point— High  SchooL 

Culver-High  School. 

Cumberland— Hi|^  Sdiool. 

Cutler-High  SchooL* 

Cynthiana— High  SdiooL 

J>aIo-Hl^  School. 

jDalevllle— High  SdiooL 

*  Comraisston  expired  June  30, 1914. 
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ACCBEDITED  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 


Dana— 

Kelt  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 
Panville— 

Central  Normal  College,  Academic  DepartmenL 

High  Sdiool. 
DsrUngton— High  School. 
Dayton—Hi^  School.^ 
Decator^Hlgh  School. 
Decker-Hi^  School. 
Delphi—High  School. 
Desoto— High  School. 
DabUn— High  School. 
Dunkirk— High  School. 
Earl  Park— High  School. 
Ea3t  Chicago— High  School. 
Eaton— High  School.i 
Edlnburg— 

High  School. 

Mount  Auburn  High  School. 
Edwardsport— High  School. 
Elkhartr-High  School. 
EUettsvill»-High  School.i 
EUiora— High  School. 
Elwood— High  School. 
Eminence— High  School.^ 
Emison— High  School. 
English— High  School. 
Etna  Oreen— High  School. 
Evansville— 

High  School. 

High  School  (colored). 
Fairland— 

Boggstown  High  School. 

High  School. 
Fairmount— 

Academy . 

High  School. 

Theological  InttUule. 
Farmersburg— Hi|^  School. 
Farmland— High  School. 

Ferdhiand— itoodemy  of  the  ImmaculaU  Qmoeption, 
Fkva— High  School.^ 
Fontanet— High  School. 
Forest-High  School. 
Fort  Branch— High  School. 
Fortville-IIigh  School. 
Fort  Wayne— 

/  Central  Catholic  High  School. 

High  School. 

Si.  Augustine  Academg, 

St,  Catherine's  Academy. 
Fountain  City— High  School* 
Fowlei^ 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

High  School. 
Francesville— His^  School. 
Francisco— High  School.^ 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin- 
High  School. 

Hopewell  Township  High  School. 
Frankton— High  School 
Freelandville— High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  School.^ 
French  Lick— High  School. 


Ftiohton  (VlnoCDiies,  R.  No.  2)— Hi|^  ScbooL 

Oal^vttrton— High  School. 

Oarratt-Si^  School. 

Oary— High  School. 

Qas  City— High  BehooL 

QastoD— High  School. 

Qenera^Hi^  ScbooL 

aUead-Hi^  School. 

OoMsmitb— Hic^  SdiooL 

Ooodland-Hlgh  School. 


Academy. 

High  ScbooL 
Oosport— High  SdiooL 
QrablU— Leo  High  School. 
Qnndvlew— High  Sohool.i 
Grass  Creek— High  SdiooL 


Di  Pauw  Academy, 

Hi^  SchooL 
Greenfleh^ 

Hic^  SchooL 

Westhmd  High  SdiooL 
Greensburg— High  SchooL 
Greens  Fork— Hi|^  SchooL 
Greentown— Hi|^  School. 
Greenwood— Hig^  School. 
Hagerstowx^— High  School. 
HamiltoD— High  SchooL 
Hamlet— High  School. 
Hammond—  ' 

High  SchooL 

St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
Hanna— Hii^  SchooL 
Hanover— >^o«fefii|f. 
Harlan-Hi^  SchooL 
Hartford  City— High  SchooL 
Hebron— High  School. 
Hillsboio-HighSehooL 
Hobart— High  SchooL 
Holtoiw-Hi8^  School.i 
Hope— High  School. 
How»— Lima  High  SchooL 
Hudson-High  SdiooL 
Huntingburg— Hl^  Sohool. 
Hunthigton— 

Central  CoOege  Academy, 

High  School. 

Rock  Creek  Center  High  School.^ 
Hymero— Hi^  Sdiod. 
Idavllle-^igh  School. 
Indianapolis- 
Indiana  Sdiool  for  Blind. 

Manual  Training  High  School. 

St,  Agnes  Academy, 

St,  John's  Academy. 

flhortridge  High  Sdiool. 

Technical  High  Sdiod. 

TvdorBall. 
Inwood— High  Bdiod. 
Ireland— High  SdiooLi 
Jamestown— High  Sdiod. 
Jasonville— High  SdiooL 
Jasper— 

College. 

High  SdiooL 


»C< 
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Jeflersonville— High  School. 

Jonesboro— High  School. 

Kempton— High  School.^ 

KeiidallYflle— High  School. 

Kentland— High  School. 

Kewanna— High  School. 

Kingman— High  School. 

Kirklin— High  School. 

Knightstown— High  School. 

Knox— High  School. 

Kokomo— High  School. 

Eout»— High  School. 

La  Crosse— High  Sohool.i 

Ladoga--High  School.^ 

Laletyette— 
High  School. 
Wea  Township  High  School. 

Lafontaine— High  School.^ 

Lagrange— High  School. 

Lake— Luce  Township  High  School. 

Lagro— High  School. 

Laketon— High  School. 

Lakeynie-High  School.i 

La  Otto-High  School. 

Lapel— High  School. 

Laporte— High  School. 

Lawrenceborg— High  Sdiool. 

Leavenworth— High  Scfaool.> 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Letts— High  School. 

Liberty— High  School. 

Liberty  Center— High  SchooU 

Liganier— High  School. 

Linden— High  School. 

Linton— High  School. 

Lizton— High  School. 

Logansportr^ 
High  School. 
MeteaHighSehooL 

Loogootee— High  School. 

Lowell— High  School.1 

Lucerne— High  School.* 

Lynn— High  School. 

Lyons— High  School. 

MoCordsvUle— High  School. 

Madison- 
High  School. 
High  School  (colored). 

Manflla-Hl^  School. 

Marengo— High  School. 

Marlon- 
High  School. 
Normal  InttUfUe. 

Markle— High  School. 

Martinsville— High  School. 

Matthews— High  School. 

Mecca— High  School. 

Medaryville— High  School. 

Medora— High  School. 

Mellott— High  School. 

Mentone— 

Beaver  Dam  Township  High  School. 
High  School. 

Merom—  Uiiion  Christian  Aeademp, 

Michigan  City— High  School.' 

1  Commission  expired  June  30, 1915. 


Michlganlown— High  School.^ 

Middlebury— High  School. 

Middletown— High  School.  ' 

Milan— High  School. 

Millord— High  School. 

Mlllersburg- High  School.^ 

Milroy— High  School. 

Milton— High  School. 

Mishawaka— High  School. 

MitcheU— High  School. 

Modoo- 

High  School. 

Huntsville  Township  High  School. 

Monon— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Monroe-City  High  ScfaooL 

Monroevllle— High  School. 

Monrovia— High  Schooh* 

Montesuma— High  School. 

Montioello— High  School. 

Montmorenci- High  School. 

Montpelier-High  School. 

Moores  nni—CoUege  Academy. 

Moreland— High  School. 

Mooresville— High  School. 

Morgantown— High  School. 

Morocco— High  School. 

Morristown— High  School. 

Mount  Summit — High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  School. 

Mulberry- 
High  Schodl. 
Weidner  Irutitnie, 

Munde— 

High  School. 
Normal  IrutittUe. 
Royerton  High  School. 

Nappanee— High  School. 

Nashville— High  School. 

New  Albany- 
High  Sciiool. 
High  School  (colored). 

New  Augusta— High  School. 

Newburg— High  School.* 

New  Carlisle— High  School. 

Newcastle— High  School. 

New  Harmony— High  School. 

New  Haven— High  School. 

New  London— High  School.^ 

New  Marketr-High  School. 

New  Paris— High  School.* 

Newi)ort— High  School.* 

New  Richmond— High  School. 

Newtown— High  School! 

Nhieveh— High  School.* 

Noblesville— High  School. 

North  Judson— High  School. 

North  Liberty— High  School. 

North  Manchester- 
Chester  Township  High  School. 
High  School. 
Manchester  Academy, 

North  Salem— High  School. 

North  Vernon— High  School. . 

Notre  Dame— 5<.  Afary*s  Academy. 

*  Commission  expired  Tune  30, 1914. 
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Oakiuid  City— 

CblUgt. 

HlghSobooI. 
OBklandon—Hl^  BebooL 
Oaktown— High  School. 
Odon— Hi^  ScbooL 
OMenbiiig— ^oademf  t^tke  Tmmaeniai$ 
Onward—High  SdhooL 
Orland— Hl^SohooL 
Orliaiis—High  8cbooL 
Osoeola— Bango  Township  High  BohooL 
Oagood— HighSchooU 
Oaslan— High  SehooL 
Ottorhein-High  SofaooL 
OtweU-High  School. 
OwansvUle— High  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
FttoU-HighSohooL 
Paragon— Hif^  School.^ 
FarkM^Monroe  High  School. 
Fandleton— High  School. 
Pannvilla-High  School. 
PenTsvilla— Highland  Township  High 
Fwu— High  School. 
Petafsburg— Hif^  SohooL 
Petroieiim— High  SohooL 
Pimento— Hi|^  School 
Pine  ViDaga-Hlgh  BofaooL> 
Plainfleld— 

Central  Aeadem^, 

High  SohooL 
PlalnviUe- 

Epaom  Township  High  SohooL 

High  SohooL 
Pleasant  Lak»-High  SchooL 
Plymouth— Hij^  SchooL 
Portland— High  SchooL 
PoseyviUe— High  SehooL 
Princeton- 
High  ScbooL 

High  School  (ool0red).t 
PuIasU-HighSchooLi 
Raub— High  SchooL 
Redkey-High  SchooL 
Remington— High  SchooL 
Rensselaer— High  SchooL 
Reynolds— High  Sohool.1 
Richmond— High  SchooL 
Ridgeville- 

Oreen  Township  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

Jeileraon  High  SohooL 
Riley— High  SchooL 
Rising  Son— High  SchooL 
Roachdale— High  SchooL 
Roann— High  SohooL 
Roanoke— High  SchooL 
Rochestei^Hic^  SchooL 
Rockport— High  SchooL 
RockviI]»-Hi^  SohooL 
Rolling  Prairie- 
High  School. 

InUrUken  School 
Rome  City- High  SchooL 
Romney— High  SohooL 
Botedal^High  SohooL 


RosviU»-Hlgh  SchooL 
Royal  Center- Qigh  ScbooL 
RushvUle-High  SohooL 
RussattvUia— Hi^  SchooL 
RussiaTiUa-Hlgh  ScfaooL> 
St.Joa— HighSchooLi 
St.  ICary^o^the-Wooda-ilcateif. 
St.  Panl-Hi^  SehooLi 
flatan-High  SdhooL 
Sandbom— High  SchooL 
Saratogi^HJc^  School.^ 
SciiclevlU»-Hi^  SchooLi 
Soottabarg— High  SchooL 
Selma-Hlgh  SchooL 
Seymour— Hlf^  SchooL 
ShaipsvUle— High  SohooL 
Mielbyville-High  SohooL 
Sheridan— High  SchooL 
ShipdMwana— High  SchooL 
Shoals— High  SehooL 
Silver  Lake-High  SchooL 
SmithviUo-High  SchooL 
South  Bend- 
Hi^  SohooL 

m.J09epk*a  CoOett, 
South  Milfoid-High  SchooL 
Sottthport-Hi^  SehooL 
South  Whitley— High  SebooLi 
Spenoer-Hi^  SohooL 
fl^Mnoervnie—Hi^  SehooL 
Sploeland— ^oadenif. 
Star  City— High  SehooL 
Staunton— High  SchooL 
Stowartsvflle-High  SohooL 
StilesvUl^-Hlgh  SchooL> 
StiUwell-High  SehooL 
StineevUle-Hifi^  SohooL 
StockweO-Hi^  SchooL 
Strau^m— Hic^  S6hooL> 
SuUivan—HJc^  SchooL 
SununitvlUe— High  SohooL 
Swayzee— High  SdhooL 
Sweetsws-Higfa  SchooL^ 
Swito  City— High  SchooL 
Syiaou8»— High  SchooL 
Tangier— Hi^  SchooL 

TaytonvUle— Oerman  Tolmship  High  SdnoL 
TeU  City— Hi^  SchooL 
Terre  Haute— 

OazfleidHi^  SchooL 

aienn  Township  High  SchooL 

State  Normal  Hi^  SohooL 

au  Jotepk*a  Aeadem§, 

WOey  High  SchooL 
Thomtown— High  School. 
Tipton— 

High  ScbooL 

BL  Jotepk*a  Aoadtmg. 
Topeka— High  ScbooL 

Tr||fldgaru-.TTfgh  flcbooL 

Twelve  ICile-Hi^  SohooL 

Union  City- 
High  SdhooL 
Jackson  High  SdhooL 
Wayne  Hic^  School. 

Union  MIUs-Hii^  SdhooL 


>  Commlsskm  expired  June  80, 191&. 
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University   Heights— /ndiaiui    Central    UnivcrsUp 

AcQdemjf. 
Upland— 

Higb  School. 

Tajflor  UnhertUff. 
Urbana— High  School. 
VaUey  Hilla-High  SchooL 
Vallonia-High  SchooL 
Valparaiso- 
High  SchooL 

Unhertitp. 
Van  Buren— High  SchooL 
Veedersbuig— High  SchooL 
VeraaiUe»-Hi^  School. 
Vevay— High  SchooL 
Vincennes— 

High  School 

SL  Rose  Academf. 
Wabash— 

Chippewa  High  SchooL 

Linlawn  High  SchooL 
Wadesville— High  SchooL 
Wakanisa— High  SchooLi 
Waldnm— High  SchooL 
Walkerton— High  School.i 
Wallaoe-HIgh  School. 
Walton- High  SchooLi 
Wanamaker— New  Bethel  High  SchooL 
Wanatah— High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Warsaw— High  SchooL 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Waterloo— High  SchooL 
Waveland— Hig^  SchooL 
Wawaka— High  School. 
Wayneto¥m— High  SchooL 
West  Baden— High  SchooL 


Westfleld— High  School. 

West  Lafiayette— High  SchooL 

West  Lebanon— High  SchooLi 

West  Middleton— High  School.^ 

West  Newton— High  School. 

Westpoint-High  School.i 

Westport-High  School.* 

West  Tehre  Haut»-Hi^  SchooL^ 

Westville-High  SchooLi 

Wheatfleld— High  SchooL 

Wheatland— High  School. 

Wheeler-High  SchooL 

Whiteland— High  SchooL 

Wliitestown— High  SchooLi 

White  Water— High  SchooL 

Whiting-High  School. 

Wilkinson- High  School.i 

Williamsburg— High  SchooL 

WilUamsport— High  SchooLi 

Winamao— High  SchooL 

Winchester- 
High  School. 
Lincoln  High  SchooL 
McKinley  High  SchooL 

Whid&U-High  SchooL 

Wingate-High  SchooL 

Winona  Lake—  Winona  CoOege, 

Winslow— High  School.i 

Woloott— High  SchooL 

Woloottrille— High  SchooL 

Wolflake-High  School.i 

Woodbum— Maumee  Township  High  SchooL 

Worthington— High  School. 

Yorktown— High  School. 

Young  America— High  SchooL 

ZionsTUle— High  SchooL 


IOWA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  Iowa  State  University  for  the  year  191&-ie. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

Prescnbed  units: 

English 3 

lib&ematics 3) 

History 1 

Foreign  language 2 

Electives 6) 


Ackley— High  SchooL 
Adair— High  SchooL 
Adel-High  School. 
Alton— High  SchooL 
Agency— High  SchooL 
Albla-High  SchooL 
Alden— High  SchooL 
Algona-High  SchooL 
AUerton— High  SchooL 
Alta-High  SchooL 
Alton— High  SchooL 
'^loon^High  SchooL 
Ames-High  SchooL 
•^namosa— Hisfh  SchooL 
Anita-High  SchooL 
Arthur— High  SchooL 
Atlantio— High  SchooL 
Audubon— High  SchooL 


Aureliar-High  School. 
Avoca— High  School. 
Bancroft— 5^  John' 9  ParodUai  AAooL 
Battle  Creek— High  SchooL 
Bayard— High  SchooL 
Bedlbrd— Hi^  SchooL 
Belle  Plaine-High  SchooL 
Bellevue-Hlgh  SchooL 
Belmond— High  SchooL 
Blairstown— High  SchooL 
Bk)ckton— High  SchooL 
Bloomfield— High  SchooL 
Boone— High  SchooL 
Brighton— High  SchooL 
Britt-High  SchooL 
Brooklyn— High  SchooL 
BuiZak>  Center— High  SdiooL 
Burlington— High  SchooL 


1  Commission  expired  June  90,  lOlfi. 
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Burt^High  School. 
Calznar— High  SchooL 
CaiToU-HJgh  School. 
Casey— High  School. 
Castanar— High  SchooL 
Cedar  Falls- 
High  School. 

Iowa  State  Teachera  College,  Tnining  Deport- 
ment. 
Cedar  RapSda— High  School. 
Center  Point— High  SchooL 
Central  City— High  SchooL 
Centerville— High  SchooL 
Chariton— High  SchooL 
Charles  City-High  School. 
Charter  Oak— High  SchooL 
Cherokee- 
High  SchooL 
Mount  St.  Mart 9. 
Ctncfamati- Hi|^  SchooL 
Clarinda— High  SchooL 
Clarksvllle-High  SchooL 
Clareno»-High  SchooL 
Clarion— Hi^  SchooL 
Clearfield— High  SchooL 
Clear  Lake— High  SchooL 
Clinton- 
High  SchooL 

J/bttftf  8t.  Claire  Aeademff. 
Coggon— High  School. 
Coin— High  School. 
Colfax— High  School. 
College  Springs— High  School. 
Columbus  Junction— High  School. 
Colo— High  School. 
Conrad— High  School. 
Coon  Rapids— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
Correctionville— High  School. 
Corydon— High  School. 
Council  Bluffs— High  School. 
Cresoo— High  School. 
Creston— High  School. 
Cumberland— High  SchooL 
Dallas  Center— High  School. 
Danbury— High  School. 
Davenport- 
High  School. 

Immaadate  Conception  Aeadem9, 
St.  Ambrose  OolUgiate  Academy. 
St.  Katherine*»  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 
Decorab— High  School. 
Deep  River- High  School. 
Denmark— High  School. 
Denison— 

High  SchooL 
Denison  Normal  iScftool. 
Des  Moines— 

East  High  School. 
North  High  School. 
Wtf  t  High  SchooL 
Grand  View  Academy. 
St.  John's  High  SchooL 
SI.  Joseph's  Academy. 
De  Witt— High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 


Dows— High  School. 
Dubuque— 

CoUeyeBigh  School.    . 

High  SchooL 

Monnt  St.  Jostpk's  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Dunlap— 'High  Sdiocri. 
Dysart— High  S<diool. 
Eagle  Qrove— 

High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School, 
Earlham— High  School. 
Eddyvllle— High  School. 
Eldon— High  School. 
Eldora— High  School. 
Elkader-High  SchooL 
ElUott— Hig^  School. 
Emerson— High  School. 
Emmetsburg— High  School. 
Epworth— SefRinory. 
Essex— High  School. 
Esthtfville— High  School. 
Everly— ConsoUdated  High  S6hool. 
Exira-High  School. 
Fairfield— 

High  SchooL 

Parsons  College  Academy, 
Farmingtoi — High  School 
Farragut— High  SchooL 
Fayette-High  SchooL 
Fonda— High  School. 
Forest  City- 
High  School. 
Waldorf  CoUege. 
Fort  Dodge— High  School. 
Fort  Madison— Hl8^  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Galva— High  Sdiool. 
Garden  Grove— High  SchooL 
Gamer— High  School. 
George— High  School. 
Gilmore  City— High  School. 
Oladbrook— High  School. 
Glenwood— High  School. 
Glidden— High  School. 
Grand  Junction— High  School. 
Greene— High  SchooL 
Greenfield— High  School. 
Griswold— High  School. 
Grinnell— High  School. 
Grundy  Center— High  School. 
Gutherie  Center— High  Sdiool. 
Guttenberg— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  School. 
Hampton— High  School. 
Harlan— High  SchooL 
Hartley— High  School. 
Hawarden— High  School. 
Hedrick— High  School. 
Hiteman— High  School. 
Holstein— High  SchooL 
Hopkinton— Xmox  Cotlege  Aeadtmy. 
Hubbard— High  School. 
HuU— High  Sdiool. 
Humboldt— High  School. 
Humeston— High  School. 
Ida  Grove— High  School. 
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Independence— High  SchorL 

Indianola— High  School. 

Inwood— High  School. 

Iowa  City— 
'   High  School. 
Iowa  City  Academy, 
St.  Mary'9  High  School. 
St.  Patrick'9  High  Sdioci. 

Iowa  Falls- 
High  School. 
Ellavmrth  Academy. 

Ireton->Hlgh  School. 

Jefferson— High  School. 

Jewell — 

High  School. 

Jewell  Lutheran  OcXUge. 

Keokuk— 

High  School. 

St.  Peter's  High  School. 

Keosauqua— High  School 

Keotft— High  School. 

Kingsley— High  School. 

Knoxville— High  School. 

Lake  City— High  School. 

Lake  Mills-High  School. 

Lake  Park— High  School. 

Lamoni— High  School. 

Lanshig— High  School. 

Laporte  City— High  School. 

Larchwood— High  School. 

Laurens— High  School. 

Lehigh— High  School. 

Le  Mars- 
High  School. 
Weatem  Union  CoOege  Academy. 

Lenox— High  School. 

Leon— High  School. 

Lisbon— High  School. 

Llvermore— High  School. 

Logan— High  School. 

Lohnrille— High  School. 

Laveme— High  School. 

Lyons- 
High  School. 
Our  Lady  ofAngele  Academy, 

Malvern— High  School. 

Manchester— High  School. 

Manilla— High  School. 

Manning— High  School. 

Manson— High  School. 

Mapleton— High  School. 

Maqooketa— High  School. 

Marathon— High  School. 

Marcus— High  School. 

Marengo— High  School. 

Marion— High  School. 

Marshalltown— High  School. 

Mason  City— High  School. 

McCJregor— High  School. 

MechanicsviUe-^High  School. 

Mediapolis— High  School. 

Milford— High  School. 

Milo— High  School. 

Missouri  Valley— High  School. 

Mondamln — High  School. 

457300—16 3 


llonona— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Montesuxna- High  SchooL 

MontioeUo— High  School. 

Morning  Sun— High  School. 

"Moulton— High  School 

Mount  Ayr- High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— Hi|^  SchooL 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

Murray— High  SchooL 

Muscatine— High  SchooL 

Nashua— High  SchooL 

Neola— High  School. 

Nevada— High  SchooL 

Newell— High  SchooL 

New  Hampton— High  SchooL 

New  London— High  SchooL 

New  Providence— High  SchooL 

New  Sharon— High  SchooL 

Newton— High  SchooL 

Nora  Springs— High  School. 

North  English- High  SchooL 

NorUiwood— High  SchooL 

Oakland— High  SchooL 

Odebolt-High  SchooL 

Oelwefai— High  School. 

Ogden— High  School. 

Olln— High  School. 

Onawa— High  SchooL 

Orange  City- 
High  SchooL 
North  Western  Classical  Academy. 

Orient— High  SchooL 

Osage- 
Cedar  VaUey  Semhwry. 
High  SchooL 

Osceola— High  SchooL 

Oskaloosa— 
High  SchooL 
Peftn  College  Academy. 

Ottumwa— Hi^  SchooL 

Oxford— High  SchooL 

Panoia— High  School. 

Parkersburg- High  SchooL 

Paullina— High  SchooL 

Pella— High  SchooL 

Perry— High  School. 

Pocahontas— High  SchooL 

Pomeroy— High  SchooL 

Postville-High  SchooL 

Prairie  City— High  SchooL 

Preston— High  SchooL 

Prlmghar— High  SchooL 

RadcUfte-High  School. 

Randolph— High  SchooL 

Red  Oak— High  SchooL 

Rehibeck— High  SchooL 

Rioeville-High  SchooL 

Riverton— High  School. 

Rockford— High  SchooL 

Rock  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Rock  VaUey— High  SchooL 

Rockwell  City— High  SchooL 

Roland— High  SchooL 

RoUe-High  SchooL 
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Ruthven— High  ScfaooL 
Sabula— High  School. 
Sac  City —High  School. 
St.  Ansgar— High  SchooL 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Salix— High  SchooL 
Sanborn— High  SchooL 
Schaller— High  SchooL 
Seymour— High  SchooL 
Sheffield— High  SchooL 
Shelby-High  SchooL 
Sheldon— High  SchooL 
Shell  Rock— High  SchooL 
Shenandoah- His^  SchooL 
Sibley— Hi^  School. 
Sidney-High  ScfaooL 
Sigoumey— High  SchooL 
Sioux  Center— High  ScfaooL 
Sioux  City— 

QUhednl  8<Aool. 

High  SchooL 
Sioux  Rapids— Hi^  SchooL 
Sloan— High  SchooL 
Spencer— High  SchooL 
Spirit  Lake— High  SchooL 
Springville— High  SchooL 
Stanton- High  ScfaooL 
Stanwood— High  SchooL 
Sute  Center— High  SchooL 
Storm  Lake— High  SchooL 
Story  City— High  SchooL 
Strawberry  Point— High  SchooL 
Stuart— High  SchooL 
Sumner— High  SchooL 
Sutherland— High  SdiooL 
Tabor— High  SchooL 
Tama— High  SchooL 
Tipton— High  SchooL 


Toledo— H101  SchooL 

Traer— High  School. 

Union— High  SchooL 

University  Park— OmmiZ  BoUmm  Acatfenf. 

Ut»-Hi^  SchooL 

Vafl-Hic^  SchooL 

VaOey  Junction— High  SchooL 

Victor— High  SdiooL 

VilUsoa^Hi^  SchooL     . 

Vfaiton— 

High  ScfaooL 

Tilford  Academy. 
Walker-High  SdiooL 
Wafaiut— High  ScfaooL 
Wapello— High  ScfaooL 
Washington— Hi|^  ScfaooL 
Waterloo— 

(East)— High  SchooL 

(We8t>-High  SchooL 
Waukon— Hi^  SchooL 
Waverly— 

Hi^  SchooL 

Watburg  OoOege  Aoodrmf . 
Webster  City— High  SchooL 
Wellman— High  ScfaooL 
West  Bend-High  SchooL 
West  Branch— High  ScfaooL 
West  Liberty— High  ScfaooL 
West  Side-High  SchooL 
West  Union— High  SchooL 
What  Cheer- Hi^  SchooL 
Whiting— High  ScfaooL 
WilUamsburg— Hi^  ScfaooL 
Wttton— High  SchooL 
Whifleld— High  SdiooL 
Winterset— High  SchooL 
Woodbin»-Hi^  SchooL 


KANSAS. 

Accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Kansas,  ibr  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

No  subiects  prescribed,  but  the  following  (together  with  the  indicated  unit  values)  recom- 
mended: 

English 3 

Mathematics ^ 

Foreign  language 3 

Science 2 

H  istory  and  social  science 1 

Ekwtlves 3i 

("All  students  graduating  from  high  schools  In  class  A  or  class  B  are  admitted  to  the  State  Institutiaos 
without  examination  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  completed  at  taat  IS 
units  of  regular  high-school  work.'*) 

CLASS  A. 


Abilene— High  School. 

Alma— High  School. 

Altamont— Labette  County  High  School. 

Anthony— High  School. 

Argentine— High  School. 

Arkansas  City— High  SchooL 

Ashland— High  School. 

Atchison— High  School. 

Augusta— High  School. 

BeUeviUe-High  School. 

Beloit— High  School. 

Burlington— High  School. 


Caney— High  School. 

Chanute— High  School. 

Chapman— Dickinson  County  High  School. 

Cherokee— Crawford  County  Hifi^  8<diooL 

Cherryvato— High  School. 

Clay  Center— Clay  County  High  ScfaooL 

OifleyTille— High  School. 

Colby— Summer  County  High  SchooL 

(Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  SchooL 

Concordifr-High  School. 

Cottonwood  Falls— Chase  County  High  School 

Council  Grove— High  School. 
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Bodge  Ciiy-High  School. 

Effingham— Atchison  County  High  School. 

El  Dorado-High  School. 

Ellsworth— High  School. 

Emporia— High  .School. 

Eakridge— High'  School. 

Eoreka— High  School. 

Fort  Scottr-High  School. 

Frankfort— High  School. 

Ft«doniar-High  School. 

Galena— High  School. 

Garden  City— High  School. 

Garaett— High  School. 

Girard— High  School. 

Goodland— Sherman  County  HigQ  School. 

Great  Bend— High  School. 

Greensburg- Kiowa  County  High  School. 

Hays— High  School. 

Herrhigtonr— High  School. 

Hiawatha— High  School. 

Hoisington— High  School. 

Holton— High  School. 

Horton- High  School. 

Homboldt— High  School. 

Hutchuison— High  School. 

Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

lola-High  School. 

Jewell  City— High  School. 

Junction  City— High  School. 

Kansas  City- 
High  School. 
Sumner  High  School  (colored). 

Kingman— High  School. 

Kinsley— High  School. 

Lamed— High  School. 

Lawrence— High  School. 

Leavenworth— High  SchooL 

Lfaicohi— High  School. 


Llndsborg— High  School. 

Lyons— High  School. 

Manhattan— High  School. 

Marlon— High  School. 

Marysville— High  School. 

Mcpherson— High  School. 

Mmneapolis— High  School. 

Neoaesha— High  School. 

Newton— High  School. 

Nickerson— Reno  County  High  School. 

Norton— County  High  School. 

Oberlin— Decatur  County  High  School. 

Olathe— High  School. 

Osborne— High  School. 

Ottawa— High  School. 

Paola^High  School. 

Parsons— High  School. 

Peabody— High  School. 

Pittsburg— High  SchooL 

Pratt— High  SchooL 

Rosedale— High  School. 

Rusaell— High  SchooL 

Sabetha— High  SchooL 

St.  John— High  SchooL 

Salina^High  School. 

Seneca^High  School. 

Smith  Center— High  SchooL 

Stafford— High  School. 

Sterlmg— High  SchooL 

Topekar-High  SchooL 

Valley  Falls-High  SchooL 

Wa  Keeney— Trego  County  High  SchooL 

WaahmgtOD— High  SchooL 

Wellington— Sumner  County  High  SchooL 

WlchJtar-Hlgh  SchooL 

Winfield— High  SchooL 

Yates  Center— High  SchooL 


CLASS  B — RANK  I.* 


Alden— High  School. 

Almena— High  School. 

Alta  Vista^High  School. 

Altoona— High  SchooL 

.\rgania— Dixon  Township  High  SchooL 

AtUca^High  School. 

Atwood— Rawlins  County  High  SchooL 

Axtell-High  SchooL 

Baldwin— High  SchooL 

Belle  Plaine— High  SchooL 

Bhie  Rapids— High  School. 

Bonner  Springs— High  School. 

BuckUn— High  School. 

Burlingame— High  SchooL 

CaklweU-High  SchooL 

Canton— High  SchooL 

Cawker  City— High  SchooL 

Cedar  Vale— High  SchooL 

Centralia^High  SchooL 

Clmarrcn— High  SchooL 

Clearwater— High  School. 

Clifton— High  SchooL 

Coldwater— High  SchooL 

Douglaee— High  School. 


Downs— High  SchooL 
EUmwood— High  SchooL 
Ellis— High  SchooL 
Erie— High  School. 
Fairview— High  School. 
Florence— High  SchooL 
Formoso— High  SchooL 
Fowler— High  SchooL 
Frontenao— High  School. 
Gas— High  School. 
Halstead— High  School. 
Harper— High  SchooL 
Hartford— High  School. 
Highland— High  SchooL 
Howard— High  School. 
Khicaid-High  School. 
Lakm-IIigh  School. 
Liberal— High  School, 
l/yndon- High  School. 
Macksville— High  School. 
Mankato— High  School. 
McLouth— High  School. 
Meade— High  School. 
Medidne  Lodge— High  School. 


1  Four-year  high  schools  which  are  accredited,but  which  onaccoimtof  financial  and  other  considerations 
do  not  provide  courses  of  study  covering  all  departments  of  secondary  work  or  in  which  there  is  not  the 
same  degree  of  permanency  and  efficiency  in  general  administration. 
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Moline— High  School. 
Ne88  City— High  School. 
Oakley— High  School. 
Onaga— High  School. 
Osage  City— High  School. 
Osflawatomie— High  School. 
Oskaloosa— High  School. 
Philllpeburg— High  School. 
PlainviUe— High  School. 
Pleasanton— High  School. 
Reodhig— High  School. 
Robhison— High  School. 
Rose  Hill— High  School. 
R068\ill»-High  School. 
Sedan— High  SchooL 


Sedgwick— High  School. 

SolomoD- High  School. 

Stockton— High  SchooL 

Tonganoxie— High  School. 

Troy- High  School. 

Wamego— High  School. 

WatervlUe— High  School. 

Wathena— High  School. 

WeUsvillA— High  School. 

Wetmor»— High  School. 

\\liite  Cloud— High  School. 

White  Water— High  School. 

Willlamsbtirg- High  School. 

Wilson— Ellsworth  County  High  School. 


CLASS  B — RANK   II. 


Alton— High  School. 

Atlanta-rHigh  School. 

Anthony— Spring  Township  High  School. 

Baaehor— High  School. 

Belpre— High  School. 

Beverly— High  School 

Bronson— High  School. 

BrookA'Ille— High  School. 

BufTalo— High  School. 

Burden— High  School. 

Bums— High  School. 

Burr  Oak— High  School. 

Burrton— High  School. 

Carbondalfr— High  School. 

Chase— nigh  School. 

Cheney— High  School. 

Clrcleville— High  School. 

Clafln  -High  School. 

Clyde— High  School. 

Colony— High  School. 

Conway  Springs— High  School. 

Cunningham— High  School.    . 

Delphos— High  School. 

Derby— High  School. 

Dexter— High  School. 

Dighton— Lane  County  High  SchooL 

Easton— High  School. 

EdwardsWlle— High  School. 

Elwood— High  School. 

Engle wood— High  School. 

Everest— High  School. 

Oeneseo— High  School. 

Glasco— High  School. 

Glen  Elder— High  School. 

Goddard— High  School. 

Grwnleaf— High  School. 

Gypsum— High  School, 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Hanover— High  School. 

HarveyvIUe— High  School. 

Hazelton— High  School. 

Hill  City— High  School. 

Hillsboro— High  School. 

Hoxle— Sheridan  County  High  School. 

Jetmore— High  School. 

Kiowa— High  School. 

I^  Crosse— High  School. 

La  Cygne— High  School. 

La  Harpe— High  School. 

Lansing— High  School. 

Ivatham— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Lebo-High  SchooL 


I^eon- High  SchooL 

Le  Roy— High  School. 

Lewis— High  School. 

Linwood— High  SchooL 

Little  River— High  SchooL 

Logun— High  School. 

Lucas— High  SchooL 

Luray— High  SchooL 

Madison— High  SchooL 

Marquette— High  School. 

Melvem— High  SchooL 

Merklen— High  School. 

Moron- High  School. 

Morrill— High  SchooL 

Mound  City— High  SchooL 

Moundridge— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— High  SchooL 

Mulberry— High  SchooL 

Muh-ane-^High  SchooL 

Natoma— High  SchooL 

Neosho  Falls— High  School. 

Norton\ille— High  School. 

Norwich— High  School. 

Oakland— High  SchooL 

Oswego— High  SchooL 

Overbrook— High  SchooL 

Oxford— High  School. 

Pawnee  Rock— High  SchooL 

Perry— High  SchooL 

Pomona— High  School. 

Protection— High  School. 

Randolph— High  SchooL 

St.  Francis— Cheyenne  County  High  School. 

St,  Marys— High  School. 

Scott— Scott  County  High  School. 

Severance— High  SchooL 

Se very— High  SchooL 

Sharon— High  SchooL 

Sharon  Springs— High  School. 

Soldier— High  School. 

Spearville— High  School. 

Spivey— High  School. 

Sprhig  Hill— High  SchooL 

Syracuse— High  SchooL 

Toronto— High  SchooL 

Towanda— High  School. 

Tribune— Greeley  County  High  SchooL 

Udall— High  SchooL 

Valley  Center— High  School. 

Westmoreland— High  School. 

White  City— High  School. 

Whichester- High  SchooL 
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Admire— Hich  School. 
Americus— High  School. 
Andovei^High  School. 
Assaria— High  School. 
Barnard— High  School. 
Baxin»— High  School. 
Beattie— High  School. 
Benedict-High  School. 
Blue  Mound— High  School. 
Brownell— High  School. 
Bunker  Hill— High  School. 
Chetopa— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
Courtland— High  School. 
Cuba^High  School. 
Edna-High  School. 
Elsmore— High  School. 
Enterprise— High  School. 
Esbon— High  School. 
Eudora— High  School. 
Garden  Plain— High  School. 
Gardner— High  School. 
Goff— High  School. 
Grenola— High  School. 
Haven— High  School. 
Haven3vllle— High  School. 
Hope— High  School. 
Hugoton— High  School. 
Ingalls— High  School. 
Irving— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Kipp— High  School. 
Leoompton— High  School. 
Leotl— Wichita  County  High  School. 
LfOngtan- High  School. 
L06t  Springs— High  School. 
Maize-High  School. 
Maple  Hill— High  School. 
McCracken— High  School. 
McCime— High  School. 
Merriam— High  School. 
Mildred— High  School. 
Miltan-High  School. 

Academies  and  private  institutions  accredited,  but  not  classified: 


Minneola — ^High  School. 

Morehead— High  School. 

Mound  Valley— High  School. 

Muscotah— High  School. 

Neosho  Rapids— High  School. 

New  Ulysses— Grant  County  High  School. 

Oneida— High  School. 

Ozawkie— High  School. 

Palco— High  School. 

Portls— High  School. 

Potwln— High  School. 

Powhattan— High  School. 

Preston— High  School. 

Quenemo— High  School.       ^ 

Quincy— High  School. 

Qulntei^High  School. 

Ramona— High  School. 

Randall— High  School. 

Ransom— High  School. 

Redfield— High  School. 

Republic— High  School. 

Rock  Creek— High  School. 

Russell  Springs— High  School. 

Savonburg— High  School. 

Scandiar-High  School. 

Scranton— High  Bchool. 

Silver  Lake— High  School. 

Stark— High  School. 

Summerfleld— High  School. 

Sylvan  Grove— High  School. 

Tescott— High  School. 

Thayer— High  School. 

Utica— High  School. 

Vermilion— High  School. 

Viola— High  School. 

VirgU— High  School. 

Waldo-High  School. 

Wahiut— High  School. 

Walton— High  School. 

Weii--nigh  School. 

Whiting— High  School. 

Winona— High  School. 


Baldwin— £tfl:«r  University  Academy. 

Ckmcardioi— Nazareth  Academy, 

Hesston— ^  cademy, 

Kansas  City— OolAoIic  High  School. 

Leavenworth— 

Oithedral  High  School. 

St.  Mary's  Academy, 


'Sewtan— Bethel  CoUege  Academy. 
Ottawa—  University  Academy. 
Paola—  Ursuline  Academy. 
Salina— Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Topeka—  Washburn  College  Academy. 
Wichita— Friend*  University  Academy. 
YfiaEtsHd—Softihwestem  Academy, 
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KENTUCKY. 

Aocredited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky,  January,  1016. 

UnttB. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English I 

Mathematics ^ 

Foreign  language 4 

History 1 

Scienoe - 1 1 

Blectlves ^ H 


CLASS  A. 


Ashland— High  Etehool 
Auburn— County  High  SchooL 
Augusti^— High  SrhooL^ 
Barboursville— 

Baptid  IntOhOe. 

Union  College. 
Bowling  Green- 
High  SchooL 

Ogden  OoUeffe, 

Western  Kentucky  Normal. 
Campbellville-JSttMrU  Creek  Aeademy, 
Carllsie-Hlgh  School. 
CarroUton— High  SchooL 
Gatlettsburg— High  S(Aiool. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Clhiton— Hardn  UnivertUf  SekooL 
Columbifr~LtiMb«y-  Wilton. 
Corydon— High  SchooL 
Covfaigton— High  SchooL 
Cynthiana— High  SchooL 
Dawson  Sprhigs— High  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 

Elizabethtown— Hardin  County  High  SchooL 
Elkton— 

High  SchooL 

VanderbiU  Training  SchooL 
Falmouth— High  SchooL 
Flemlngsburg— High  SchooL 
Frankfort— High  SchooL 
Franklin— High  SchooL 
Frpnchburg— ^i^A  SchooL 
Fulton— High  School. 
Georgetown- 

Cardome  Academg, 

High  SchooL 
Glasgow— High  School. 
Greenville-  High  School. 
Hardinsburg— County  Hl^  ScbooL 
Harrodsburg— High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Hopkinsville— High  SchooL 
3Bc\ifion—CbUegiale  InAtituU. 
Jjn  Grange— High  SchooL 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
Lawrenceburg— 

City  High  SchooL 

County  High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lexington— 

Hamilton  CoUege. 

High  SchooL 

Sayre  CoUege. 
"London— Sue  Bennet  Memorial. 
l^uLsa— High  School. 


LouisvIUe— 

Girls'  HJ^  SdiooL 

Kentudtg  Borne  StikoU  for  OirU. 

liale  High  SchooL 

St.  Xoxier  OblUge, 

Semple  CbOegiaU  Sdiool. 

Training  Sekooi. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon— iTenAicfcy  AftHtaiy  InaHtmta. 
UadisonviUe-High  SdhooL 
Ifayfteld—Hi^  SchooL 
Uaysvffle— Hlg^  SchooL 
Middleiboro-High  SdiooL 
Midway- 

Hl^  SchooL 

Kentucky  Female  Orphan  fitdool. 
KiUersbarg— 

Female  CoUege. 

MUitart  InttitHte. 
Morsanfldd-High  SdiooL 
Mount  Sterling- High  SchooL 
Murray— High  School. 
Nasareth— i^Kuareft  Aeademg. 
Nerinx— Loretto  Aeademg, 
Newport— 

Aeodemg  Nbirt  Dame  of  Providence. 

BeUevne  Hig^  SchooL 

High  SchooL 
NicholasvlUe-High  School. 
Owensboro— High  SchooL 
Owenton— High  SchooL 
Faducah— Hi^  School. 
Pwis-Hi|^  School. 
Pikev1ll»— Aeodefiif. 
Prfaiccton— Hi^  SchooL 
Richmond— 

Caldwell  High  SchooL 

Eastern  Kentucky  NonnaL 

Model  High  SchooL 
RusseUvIU»-£«(ft«{    CtiOege, 

meni. 
St.  UBryn-OoUege. 
ShelbyviUft- 

HighSchooL 

Science  BUL 
Somerset— High  SdiooL 
Sprtegfleld— High  SchooL 
Stanford- High  SdiooL 
Stanton—  OoUege. 
Sturgis— High  SdiooL 
Versailles— Jfor^oret  CoOege. 
Williamsburg— Ctemicriand  OoOege. 
Wflmore— ilsUury  Oallege  Aeademg. 
Whidiester— High  SchooL 


Prepaniorg  Depart- 
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CLASS  B.* 


Adainrilie— High  School. 

Alexandria— County  High  Scdiool. 

Arlington— High  School. 

Bardstown— High  School. 

Barlow— High  School. 

Beaver  Dam— Western  Kentucky  Seminary. 

Bedford— Trimble  County  High  School. 

Benton— High  School. 

Bloomfield— High  School. 

Brandenberg— County  High  School. 

BrooksvUle— High  ScHooi. 

BurUngton— County  High  School. 

Butler— High  School. 

Gadic-High  School. 

Calhoun— High  School. 

Oampbellsburg— //t^fc  School. 

CampbeUsville— County  High  SchooL 

Clay— High  School. 

Ointon— County  High  School. 

Clovetport— Hi^  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Danville— High  School. 

Dixon— High  School. 

Dry  Ridge— County  High  School. 

Earlington— High  School. 

Edmonton— County  High  School. 

Eminence— High  School. 

Erlanger-^Iigh  School. 

fordsvlUe— High  School. 

Fort  Thomas— Highlands  High  Scdiool. 

Franklin—  TraifUnif  School. 

Grayson— High  School. 

Guthrie— High  School. 

Harlan— County  High  School. 

Hawesville— Beechnumt  High  School. 

Haiel  Green— Academy. 

Heath— County  High  School. 

Hickman— High  School. 

Hindman— Settlement  School. 

HodgenvUle— High  School. 

Horse  Cave— High  School. 

Independence— High  School. 

Junction  City— High  School. 

La  Center— County  High  School. 

Leitchfield— High  School. 

Lewisburg— County  High  School. 

Lexington-Picadome— County  High  School. 


Little  Rock— Graded  High  School. 

Livermore— High  School. 

London— Graded  High  School. 

Louisville— HoJir  Romry  Academy, 

Marion— High  School. 

Mayslick— County  High  School. 

Minerva— County  Hi^  School. 

MontioeUo— Hi8^  School. 

Morehead— Normal  School. 

Morgantown— High  School. 

Mount  Sterling-Oounty  High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  School. 

MunfordsviUe— High  School. 

New  Castle— High  School. 

NicholasvUie— Boy«'  School. 

North  Middletown— CZoMieo/  and  BuHncM  CoUegt. 

Owensboro— County  High  School. 

Owingsvffle— City  High  School. 

Paintsville— 

High  School. 

Saiidy  VaUey  Seminary. 
Pembroke— Hi^  School. 
Pineville— High  School. 
Providence— High  School. 
Richmond— Jtfad<M>n  ImtituU. 
SalyersviDe— Ifa^j^Sn  IfutituU. 
Sedalia— High  School. 
Sebree— High  School. 
Sharpsburg— High  School. 
Smiths  Grove— County  High  School. 
St.  Helens— High  School. 
Soottsville— High  School. 
Tompkinsviile— High  School. 
Uniontown— County  High  School. 
Utica— County  High  School. 
Vanceburg— County  High  School. 
Versailles— High  School. 
Vfaie  Grove— High  School. 
Walton— County  High  School. 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Water  Valley— County  High  School. 
West  Liberty— High  School. 
Whitesville-County  High  School. 
Wflliamstown- Hi0i  School. 
Wingo— High  School. 
Wicklifle-Bigh  School. 


LOUISIANA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2J 

Foreign  language 2 

History 1 

Electives 5i 


AbbevIDe-High  School. 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Amite— High  School. 
Arcadia— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 


Athens— High  School. 

Bastrop— High  School. 

Baton  Rouge- 
Central  High  School. 
High  School. 


1  The  requirements  for  approval  of  schools  of  this  class  are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  the  Class  A 
sdboolSi  the  main  difference  being  that  they  require  but  two  teachers  who  must  devote  their  full  time  to 
high-ochool  sub|ect8.    The  session  is  six  weeks  longer  than  that  of  the  Class  A  schools. 
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Bayw(xxi--HIgh  School, 
Benton— High  School. 
Bernice— High  School. 
Blenvfllp— High  School. 
Bogalusa— High  School. 
Boyce— High  School. 
Breaux  Bridge— High  School. 
Brusly- High  School. 
Bunkie— High  School. 
Calhoun— High  School. 
Campti— High  School. 
Cataro— Grand  Prairie  High  School. 
Cheney ville— High  School. 
Choudrant— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Collax— High  School. 
Colcomb— Romeville  High  School. 
Columbia— IHgh  School. 
Cotton  Valley— High  School. 
Coiishatta -High  School. 
Covington— High  School. 
Crowley  -High  School. 
Deerford— High  School. 
Delhi— High  School. 
Denham  Springs— High  School. 
De  Quincy— High  School. 
De  Ridder— High  School. 
Dodson— High  School. 
Donaldsonville— High  School. 
Doylino— High  School. 
Dubach— High  School. 
Dutchtown— High  School. 
Ebenezer— High  School. 
Eros-High  School. 
Eunice— High  School. 
Evergreen— High  School. 
Farmerville— High  School. 
Florlen— High  School. 
Forest  Hill— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Franklinton— High  School.  ♦ 

Georgetown— High  School. 
Gibsland— High  School. 
Goldonna— High  School 
Gonzales— High  School. 
Grand  Cane— High  School. 
Grayson— High  School. 
Gretna— High  School. 
Oiieydan— High  School. 
Hammond— High  wSchool. 
Harrisonburg— High  School. 
Haughton— High  School. 
Hay nesville— High  School. 
Homer— High  School. 
Hoi)e  Villa— Oak  Grove  High  School. 
Hornbeck- High  School. 
Houma— Terrcl^onne  High  School. 
Independence— High  School. 
Iota-High  School. 
Jackson— High  School, 
Jeanerette — High  Schof)!. 
Jeno— High  School. 
Jennings— High  School. 
Kinder— High  School. 
Labadieville— High  School. 
Lake  Arthur— High  School. 
Lake  Charles— High  School. 


Lake  Providencf^-High  School. 
Lecompte-  High  School. 
I^eesvllle— 

BeUevae  High  School. 

High  School. 
LUUe— High  School. 
Logansport— High  School. 
LoDgstreet— High  School. 
Lutcbel^-High  School. 
Mansfield— High  School. 
Monsura— High  School. 
Many-High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
MarksviU»-High  School. 
Marthaville-High  School. 
Melville-Hlgh  School. 
Mer  Rouge— High  School. 
MerryviUe— High  School. 
Minden-Hi^  School. 
Mineral— Wallace  High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Monterey ^C«ntral  High  School. 
Morgan  City- High  School. 
Morse-High  School. 
Napoleonville— High  School. 
New  Iberiar-Hlgh  School. 
Oakdale-High  School. 
Opelousas— High  School. 
PatUrson— High  School. 
Pelican-High  School. 
Pitkin- lUgh  School. 
Plain  Dealing— High  School, 
Plaquemin»— High  SchooL 
Pleasant  Hill— High  School. 
Pollock— High  School. 
Ponchatoula— High  School. 
Pride— High  School. 
Rayne— High  School. 
Ravyille-High  School. 
Reserve— High  School. 
Rohelin— High  School. 
Saline— High  School. 
Shreve port— High  School. 
Simsboro— High  School. 
Slldell-High  School. 
Spring  Hill-High  School. 
Stonewall— High  School. 
St.  Franeisville— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Martinville— High  School. 
Sulphur— High  School. 
Tallulah— High  School. 
Thibodaux— High  School. 
Verda— High  School. 
Vidalia-High  School. 
Vidrine— High  School. 
Ville  Platte— High  Schogl. 
Vinton— High  School. 
Vivian— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Welsh— High  School. 
Westlake— High  School. 
White  Castle— High  School, 
Wiimneld— High  School. 
Winnsl>oro— High  School. 
Zachary- High  School. 
Zwolle— High  School. 
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Supplementary  list  of  secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

"  Graduates  of  each  of  the  following  secondary  schools  who  have  completed  the  four-year  high-school 
course,  or  the  equivalent,  with  admission  credits  amounting  to  14  units,  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class." 


Baton  Rouge— iS«.  Vincent*8  Academy. 

Donaldsonville— >9<.  Joseph's  Commercial  InctituU. 

Qultport—Ottlf  Coast  Military  Academy. 

"Roamor-LorUm  Preparatory  School. 

Kentwood— High  School. 

Honroe— Monroe  City  High  School. 

New  Orleans- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Qlrls'  High  School. 
Chenet  InstituU. 


New  Orleans — Continued. 

FerreWs  School. 

Harris  Preparatory  School. 

Holy  Cross  College. 

Home  Institute. 

Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School. 

Rugby  Academy. 
New  Roads— Poydr(M  Academy. 
Port  QVo8oa—Chamberlain-Huni  Academy. 
Waatdngtaa— Jefferson  Military  Academy. 


MAINE. 

"Class  A  "  schools  approved  by  the  State  supertotendent  of  schools,  for  the  year  1915-16.  "  Graduates  of 
schools  in  class  A  may  be  admitted  (to  the  University  of  Maine)  upon  their  school  records,  provided  they 
pursue  a  course  of  study  including^  all  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  college  that  they  propose 
to  enter,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  elective  subjects  to  make  up  a  total  of  14  imits. " 


Prescribed  imits: 

English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language. 

History 

Elective 


3 
2i 

4 
1 
3i 


Abbot  Villagfr-High  School. 
Addison— High  School. 
Albion— High  School. 
Alfred-High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
MY\i6nsSomerset  Academy. 
Auburn— High  School. 
Augusta— High  School. 
Bangor— High  School. 
Bar  Harbor— Eden  High  School. 
Bath- High  School. 
Belfiastr-High  School. 
Belgrade— High  School. 
Berwick— High  School. 
Bethel— 6ouW«  Academy. 
Biddeford— High  School. 
Bingham— High  School. 

Bluehill Bluehill-Oeorge  Stevens  Academy, 

Boothbay  Harbor— High  School. 
Bowdoinham— High  School. 
Bradford- High  School. 
Brewer— High  School. 
Brldgton— Higli  School. 

Bridgewater   Center— JSrtd^eu^o/er    Classical  Insti- 
tute. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Brookin— High  School. 
Brooks— High  School. 
Brooksville— High  School. 
Brownville— High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Bryant  Pond— W  oodstock  High  School. 
Buckfleld— High  School. 
Buxton  Gen  tar— Buxton  High  School. 
Bucksport—JBSwt  Maine  Conference  Seminary. 
Calais— i4  cademy. 
Camden— High  School. 
Caribou— High  School. 


CasiSo— High  School. 

Castine— High  School. 

Charleston— ff^j^iTW  Classical  Instituu. 

Cherryfleld — Cherry  field  Academy. 

Clinton— High  School. 

Columbia  Falls— High  School. 

Corinna— C5ormna  Union  Academy. 

Cornish— High  School. 

Cumberland  Center— Greeley  Institute. 

Dan  forth— High  School. 

Deer  Isle— High  School. 

Dexter— High  School. 

Dixfield— High  School. 

Dresden  MiU»— Bridge  Academy. 

East  Corinth— East  Corinth  Academy. 

East  Machias —  Washington  Academy. 

Easton— High  School. 

Eastport— High  School. 

Eliot— High  School. 

Ellsworth— High  School. 

Eustis— High  School. 

Exeter— High  School. 

Fairfield— High  School. 

Farmington— High  School. 

Fort  Fairfield— High  School. 

Foxcrof tr— Foicro/M  c(Mf«my . 

Frankfort^Hlgh  School. 

Franklin— High  School. 

Freedom— i'V^cdoiw  Academy. 

Freeport— High  School. 

Fryeburg—  Fryebu  rg  A  cademy 

Gardiner— High  School. 

Garland— High  School. 

Gorham- High  School. 

Gn,y—Pcnn(Il  Institute.    . 

Greenville— High  School. 

Guilford— High  School. 

Hallowell-Uigh'SchooL 
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Hampden— ii  eaitmf. 
Harmony— High  School. 
Harrington— High  School 
Hartland— ^  eademjf, 
VLebron—Aeadtmif, 
Hinckley-(7ood  WiU  High  School. 
Hollis  Center— Hollis  Hiith  School. 
Houlton— 

High  School. 

Rkker  Clattkal  JndUvU. 
Island  FaU»-HJgh  School. 
Isleaboro— High  SchooL 
Jay— High  School. 
Joneaboro— High  School. 
Jonesportr-High  SchooL 
Kennebunk— High  School. 
Kennebunkport— High  School. 
Kents  Hill— ifatn^  WeOeyan  Seminarf, 
Kesar  Fa]l»-Porter  High  School. 
Kingflekl-High  SchooL 
Kingman— High  School. 
Kittery—  Tmip  Aeadtmf. 
Le&—Lee  Aeadtmf. 
Lewiston— High  SchooL 
Limerick— Lim^kk  Aoademf. 
Limestone— High  SchooL 
Limlngton— Limifi^ton  Academy. 
lAnooln—Mattanaweook  Academy. 
Lisbon— High  SchooL 
Lisbon  Falls— High  SchooL 
Litchfield— LttcA/S^M  Academy. 
Livermore  Falls— East  Livermore  High  SchooL 
Lubee— High  SchooL 
Machias— High  SchooL 
Madison— High  SchooL 
Mars  Hill— ^rooftook  OrUrai  ImtUuU. 
Kattawamkeag— High  SchooL 
Mechanic  Falls-High  School. 
Mexico-Higb  SchooL 
MIIlbridge-HIgh  School. 
MiUlnocket— High  School. 
Mik>-High  SchooL 
Monmouth— Afonmottt A  Academy. 
Monson—  Moneon  Academy. 
Newcastle— Xinco/n  Academy. 
New  Gloucester— High  SchooL 
Newport— High  SchooL 
New  Sharon— High  SchooL 
Norridgewock- High  SchooL 
North  Anson— ^fwon  Academy. 
North  Berwick— High  SchooL 
North  Bridgton—J3 rid^ton  Academy. 
Northeast  Harbor— Mount  Desert  High  SchooL 
North  Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Norway— High  SchooL 
Oakland— High  SchooL 
Old  Orchard— High  SchooL 
Old  Town— High  SchooL 
Orono— High  School. 
Oxford- High  SchooL 
Parsonsfleld— Par»o»w>lfZ<I  Semfnary. 
FBiten— Patten  Academy. 
Penobewot— High  School. 
PhUUps-High  SchooL 


Plttsfleld- JfiilM  OentTol  InttOuU, 
Portland— 

Deerhig  Bigk  School. 

High  SchooL 

St.  J<meph*9  Academy, 

We$Onoek  Seminary. 
Presque  Isl»-High  SchooL 
PrinoetoD— High  SchooL 
Rangeley— High  SchooL 
Rkhmond— Hig^  SchooL 
Rockland— High  SchooL 
Rockportr— High  SchooL 
Rmnford— High  Schod. 
Sabactua— Webster  High  SchooL 
Saoo—  Tkorntoo  Academy. 
SanSord— Hi^  SchooL 
Sangerville— High  SchooL 
Scarboro— High  SchooL 
Seanport-Hlgh  SchooL 
Seba&y-Potier  Academy. 
Sherman— High  SchooL 
Skowhegan— High  School. 
Sotoo— High  SchooL 
South  Berwick— B«npidb  Academy, 
South  ChiDB^Enkine  Academy. 
South  Paris— Paris  High  School. 
South  POTtland— 

Cape  Elisabeth  High  School. 

HlghSduwL 
Southwest  Harbor— High  SchooL 
South  Windham— Windham  High  SchooL 
Springfleki— £iu<em  Maine  InatUvie, 
Standish— Hic^  School. 
StoningtoD— High  School. 
Strong— High  School. 
Tenants  Harbor— St.  George  High  SchooL 
ThomasUm— High  SchooL 
Topsham— High  SchooL 
Turner  Cmtet—LeaviU  InetituU. 
Unity— High  SchooL 
Vanoeboro— High  SchooL 
Vaflsalboro— Oak  Orooe  Seminary. 
Vinalhaven— High  School. 
Waldoboro— High  SchooL 
Wan«n— High  SchooL 
Washbom— High  School. 
Waterville- 

Caimm  CUutteal  IntUMe. 

High  SchooL 
Weld— High  SchooL 
Welb-High  School. 
Westbnwk- High  School. 
West  SuUiyan— Sullivan  BSgb.  School 
Wilton—  WUton  Academy. 
Winslow— High  SchooL   . 
Winter  Harbor— High  School. 
Whiterport— High  School. 
WlnthrofH-High  SchooL 
Wiscasaet—  Wiacauet  Academy. 
Yarmouthville— 

Yarmouth  High  SchooL 

North  Yarmouth  Academy. 
York  Village-York  Hi^  School 
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MARYLAND. 

Fint  group— Publlo  hif^  schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edtusatlon  of  Maryland,  May,  1916. 

Oondltions  of  approval  of  "First  group"  schools:  A  bona  fide  enrollment  of  80  or  more  students;  4  or 
more  academio  teachers— ftill  time  or  equivalent;  a  4-years'  oourse  of  at  least  30  actual  school  weeks  in  each 
year;  courses  of  study  to  conform  to  those  proscribed  by  the  State  board  of  education;  sufficient  library 
and  laboratory  fBoilities. 


Annapolis— High  School. 

Baltimore- 
City  College. 
Eastern  High  School. 
High  and  Trataihig  School  (oolond). 
Polytechnic  Institute. 
Western  High  School. 

Brunswick— High  School. 

Cambridge— High  School. 

Gatonsville— High  School. 

Oenterville— High  School. 

Chestertown— High  School. 

Crisfleld-High  School. 

Cumberland— Allegany  County  High  School. 

Denton— Caroline  County  High  School. 

Easton— High  School. 

Elkton— Cectt  County  High  School. 

EUioott  City— High  School. 

Frederick- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 


Frostburg— Beall  High  School. 
Hagerstown— 

Boys'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 
Havre  de  Grao»— High  School. 
Laurel- High  School. 
Lonaooning— Central  High  School. 
Middletown— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Pooomoke  City— High  School. 
Reisterstown— iYanUin  High  School. 
RockvUle— Montgomery  County  High  School. 
Salisbury- Wicomico  Comity  High  School. 
Snow  HiU— High  School. 
Sparrows  Point— High  School. 
Towson— High  School. 
Westminster— High  School. 


Second  group— Reoommended  by  the  board  of  education  as  equipped  to  offer  14  units  of  college  preparatory 

work. 


Aberdeen— High  Sdywl. 
Bel  Air-High  School. 
Boonsboro— High  School. 
Berlin— Buckingham  High  School. 
Chesapeake  City— High  School. 
Chevy  Chase— High  School. 
Clear  Spring— High  School. 
Delmar— High  School. 
Pederalsburg— High  School. 
Gaithersburg- High  School. 
Hurlock— High  School. 
Hyattsvflle-High  School. 
Marlboro— High  School. 
Nanticoke— High  School. 


North  East— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Princess  Anne— Washington  High  School. 

Queen  Anne— Tri-county  High  School. 

Rock  HaU— High  School. 

Sharptown— High  School. 

St.  Michaels-High  School. 

Sandy  Spring— Sherwood  High  School. 

Stockton— High  School. 

Sudlersvflle-High  School. 

Thurmont— High  School. 

Trappe— High  School. 

Vienna— High  School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Public  high  schools  not  on  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  list  ^  issued  May  20, 1915, 
but  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  for  the  privilege  of  normal-school  certifl- 

Unlts. 
15 


Adn^^nrequirements 

English .' 3 

Electives— from  the  following  subjects  at  least 7 

Biology,  botany  or  soology,  physical  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  general  sci- 
ence, drawing,  oonmierou^l  geography,  and  anthmetic,  i  to  1  unit;  alsebro,  physics, 
chemistry. manual  training, ana  bookkeeping,!  unit; stenography  and  household  arts, 
I  or  2  umis;  history,  1, 2,  or  3  units;  French  and  German,  2  or  3  units;  Latin,  2, 3,  or  4 
imits. 
Addittonal  subjects— firom  the  above  or  other  subjects  approved  by  the  high  school  toward 
the  diploma  of  graduation 5 


Amesbury— High  School. 
Ashfleld-High  School. 
Avon— High  School. 
BOIerica-High  School. 


Boston— High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Bourne— High  School. 
Braintree— High  School. 
Brewster— High  School. 


>  The  State  board  of  education  accepts  for  certification  to  the  State  normal  schools  all  high  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board. 
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Brookfleld— High  Scbool. 
Canton— High  Scbool. 
Charlemont— TTigh  Scbool. 
Cbatbam— High  School. 
Chelmsford— 

Center  High  School. 

North  High  Scbool. 
Cohasset— High  School. 
I>ougla»-nigh  Scbool. 
Dover— High  Scbool. 
Duxbury- High  School. 
East  Bridgevater— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Edgartown— High  Scbool. 
Essex— High  School. 
Fall  River-Technical  High  Scbool. 
Great  Harrington— High  Scbool. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hardwick— High  School. 
Holbrook— High  School. 
Holden— High  School. 
Hopedale— High  School. 
Hopkhiton— High  SchooL 
Huntington— High  Scbool. 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
Lenox— High  School. 
Littleton— High  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Medfleld-High  School. 
Merrhnac— High  School. 
Millburv— High  School. 
Millis— High  School. 
Nantucket— High  School. 
Northboro— High  School. 
Northfleld— High  Scbool. 


Oak  BlQlb--Hi^  BchooL 
Ortean»-Hlgh  BdMMl. 
Oxford- HigbScbooI. 
Pembroke— High  ScbooL 
Peteraham— High  School. 
PlafaivIIla-High  School. 
Randolph— High  Scbool. 
Reading— High  School. 
Rockport— High  Scbool. 
Shirley— High  Scbool. 
Shrewsbory- High  School. 
Someraet— High  Scbool. 
Southboro— High  BtAMnA. 
South  Hadley— High  Scbool. 
Spencer- High  SchooL 
Sterlhig— High  ScbooL 
Stockbridg»-High  ScbooL 
Stow— High  SchooL 
Sutton— High  ScbooL 
Templeton— High  ScbooL 
Tisbory- High  ScbooL 
Topsfleld— High  School. 
Walpol»— High  ScbooL 
Watertown— High  ScbooL 
Wayland— High  ScbooL 
Westboro— High  ScbooL 
Westford— High  SchooL 
West  Boylston— High  SchooL 
Westminster— High  ScbooL 
Weston— High  Scbool. 
WiUiamsburg-Higb  SchooL 
Wilmington— High  SchooL 
Worcester- North  High  SchooL 
Yarmouth— High  SchooL 


MICmGAN. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  August,  1916. 

"  Graduates  of  schools  which  have  been  placed  by  the  university  on  the  approved  list  are  admitted  witb* 
out  examination  on  presenting  a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  achool,  certifying  that 
they  have  satisfactorily  done  all  the  work  required  for  admission." 

Units. 

Admission  renuirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreipn  language 3 

Science 1 

(Two  subjects  of  3  units  each  (rum  above.) 
Electives 7 


Adrian— High  School. 

Albion— High  School 

Allegan— High  School. 

Alma— High  SchooL 

Alpenfr— High  School. 
•  Ami  Arbor— 
High  School. 
St.  Thomas's  School. 

Armadar-UIgh  School. 

Athens— High  School. 

Bad  Axe-High  SchooL 

Bangor— 1 1  igh  S  chool. 

Baraga— I righ  SchooL 

Battle  Creek— High  SchooL 

Bay  City— 

(East  Side)— High  SchooL 
(West  Side)— High  SchooL 
Holy  Rosary  Academy. 


Bay  City— Conthraed. 

St.  James  Academy. 

St.  Mary's  School. 
Beacon— Champion  High  School. 
Belding— High  SchooL 
Bellaire— High  School. 
Bellevue— High  SchooL 
Benton  Harbor— High  SchooL 
Bensonia— il  cademy. 
Berrien  Springs— Hi£^  SchooL 
Bessemer— High  SchooL 
Big  Rapids— 

Ferris  IrutUute. 

High  SchooL 
Birmingham— High  SchooL 
Blissfield— East  Blissfield  High  SchooL 
Boyne  City— High  SchooL 
Bronson— High  SchooL 
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6r<y)kly3V-Higb  School. 
Brown  City— High  School. 
Bachaban— B4gh  School. 
CadiUao-Hlgh  School. 
Calumet— High  School. 
Caro— High  School. 
Carson  City— High  School. 
Cass  City— High  School. 
Cassopolis— High  School. 
Cedar  Springs— High  School. 
Central  Lake— High  School. 
(Charlevoix— High  School. 
Charlotte—High  School. 
Cheboygan— High  School. 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Chesanlng^High  School. 
C]ar»— High  School. 
CUntonr->High  School. 
Coldwatei^High  School. 
Coloma— High  School. 
Colon— High  School. 
Constantine— High  School. 
Coopersvllle— High  School. 
Coranna— High  School. 
Croswell— High  School. 
Crystal  Falls— High  School. 
Decatui^High  School. 
Deckerville— High  School. 
Detroit- 
Case  High  School. 
Central  High  Scnool. 
Eastern  High  School. 
Liggett  School. 
McMillan  High  School. 
Northwestern  High  School. 
.  New  UnivertUg  School. 

UnivenUg  ofDetroU  High  School. 
Western  High  School. 

Dexter— Hi^  School. 

Dollar  Bay— High  School. 

Dowagiac— High  School. 

Dundee— High  School. 

Dnrand— High  School. 

East  Jordan— High  School. 

East  Tawas— High  School. 

Eaton  Rapids— High  School. 

Elk  Rapids— High  School. 

Elsie— High  School. 

Eacanaha— High  School. 

Evart— High  School. 

Fenton— High  School. 

Flint— High  School. 

Flushing— High  School. 

Fowlerville— High  School. 

Frankfort— Hi0i  School. 

Fremont— High  School. 

Oalesburg— High  School. 

Oaylord— High  School. 

Qladstone— High  SchooL 

aiadwin— High  School. 

Qobleville— High  School. 

Grand  Havenr- 
Akdey  BaU. 
High  School. 
Qr&Dd  Ledge— High  SchooL 


Grand  Rapids— 

Academg. 

CathoUe  High  School  for  Bogs. 

Catholic  High  School  for  Oirls. 

Central  High  School. 

John  Calvin  CoUege  Preparatorg. 

Sacred  Heart  Academg. 

South  Grand  Rapids  High  School. 

Union  High  School. 
GrandvOle— High  School, 
Grayling— High  School. 
Greenland— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Gwinn— High  School. 
Hancock— High  School. 
Harbor  Beach— High  School. 
Harbor  Springs— High  School. 
Harl^High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Highland  Park— High  School. 
Hillsdale-High  School. 
Holland— High  School. 
Holly— High  School. 
Homei^-High  School. 
Houghton— High  School. 
Howard  City- High  School. 
Howell— High  School. 
Hudson— High  School. 
Imlay  City— Higji  School. 
lonar-Hl^  School. 
Iron  Mountain— High  School. 
Iron  River— High  School. 
Ironwood— 

High  School. 

St.  Ambroee  School. 
Ishpeming— High  School. 
Ithaca— High  School. 
Jackson- 
High  SchooL 

St.  Marg*9  School. 
Jonesville— High  School. 
Kalamazoo— 

High  School. 

Nazateth  Academg, 

Normal  Preparatory. 
Kalkaska— High  School. 
L'Anse— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Lake  Linden— High  School. 
Lake  Odes»— High  School. 

T^nafag — 

High  SchooL 

St.  Marg't  School. 
Lapeer-High  School. 
Lawrence— High  School. 
Lawton— High  School. 
Leslie— High  School. 
Linden— High  School. 
Lowell— High  School. 
Ludington— 

High  School. 

St.  Simon*9  School. 
Manoelona— High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
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Manistee-High  School. 

ManisUque— High  School. 

Manton— High  School. 

Marine  City— Hlg^  School. 

Marlette— High  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Marshall— High  School. 

Mason— High  School. 

Mondoo— High  School. 

Menominee— High  School. 

Midland— High  School. 

Milan-High  School. 

Millbrd- High  School. 

MUlington— High  School. 

Monroe- 
High  School. 
8L  Mary*8  Academy. 

Montgomery— High  School. 

Morenc(-High  School. 

Mount  Clemens- 
High  School. 
St.  Peter's  School. 

Mount  Pleasant- 
High  School. 
Normal  Preparatory. 
Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Muskegon— 
High  School. 
8L  Mary*9  School. 

Munising— High  School. 

Nashville— High  School. 

N^gaunee— High  School. 

Newaygo— High  School. 

New  Balthnoro— High  School. 

Newberry— High  School. 

NUe»-High  School. 

North  Branch— High  School. 

North ville— High  School. 

Norway— High  School. 

Olivet— High  School. 

Onaway— High  School. 

Ontonagon— High  School. 

Orchard  Lak^- Methodius  School. 

Orion- High  School. 

Otsego— High  School. 

Ovid— High  School. 

Owosso— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Painesdale— High  School. 

Paw  Paw— High  School. 

PeUston— High  School. 

Pentwatcr— High  School. 

Petoskey- High  School. 

Plainwell— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Pantiao— High  School. 

Port  Huron— High  School. 

Portland— High  School. 

Kapid  River— High  School. 

Reading— High  School. 


Reed  City— High  School. 
Republic— Ri0i  School. 
Rlchmand— High  School. 
River  Rouge— High  School. 
Rocbester— High  School. 
Roekford— High  Sdiool. 
Rockland— High  School. 
Romeo— High  Sdiool. 
Royal  Oak— High  School. 
Sagbiaw— 

(East  Side)— High  School. 

8t.  Marfs  School. 

(South  Side)— 5S.  Peter  and  PanTs  School, 

( Weet  BldeHHigh  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Clair-HIgh  School. 
St.  Ignaoe-Hlgh  School. 
St.  John»-High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Louls-Hlgh  School. 
Saline-High  School. 
Sandusky— High  School. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie-High  School. 
Saranao— High  School.    . 
Schoolcraft— High  School. 
Scottville-Bigh  School. 
SebewaJng— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Shepherd— High  School. 
South  Haven— High  SchooL 
8part»— High  School. 
Spring  Arbor— Aeademy, 
Standisb— High  School. 
StantoD— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  School. 
Tecumaeh— High  School. 
Tekoosha— High  School. 
Three  Oaks— High  School. 
Three  Rivers— High  School. 
Traverse  City- High  School. 
Trenton— High  School. 
Union  City— High  School. 
Vaasar-High  School. 
Vermontville— High  School. 
Vicksburg— High  School. 
Vuksan— High  School. 
Wakefleki-High  School. 
Watervliet— High  School. 
Wayne— High  School. 
West  Branch— High  School. 
WhitehaU— High  School. 
White  Pigeon— High  School. 
Wllliamston- High  School. 
Wolverine— High  School. 
Wyandotte-Hlgh  School. 
Yale-High  School. 
YpsilanU- 

High  School. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Preparatory. 
Zeeland-High  School. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Approved  by  the  Minnesota  State  Education  Dei>artment  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

for  the  year  1915-16.^ 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English :...«3or4 

Mathematics 2 

Electives 9  or  10 


Ada— Hifth  School. 
Adrian— High  School. 
Aitkin-High  School. 
Akeley— High  School. 
Albert  Lea— 

Albert  Lea  College,  Preparatory  Department. 

High  School. 
Alden— High  School. 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Amboy— High  School. 
Annandale— High  School. 
Anoka— High  School. 
Appleton— High  School. 
Argyle— High  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Atwater— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Austhi— High  School. 
Bagley— High  School. 
Bamesvllle— High  Schocd. 
Belle  Plaine— High  School. 
Bemidji— High  School. 
Benson— High  School. 
Bird  Island— High  School. 
Biwabik— High  School. 
Blackduok— High  School. 
Blooming  Prairie— High  School. 
Blue  Earth— High  School. 
Brabucd— High  School. 
Breokenridge— High  School. 
Brown  Valley— High  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Buhl— High  School. 
Caledoniar-High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Canby— High  School. 
Cannon  Falls— High  School. 
Cass  Lake— High  School. 
Chaska— High  School. 
Chatfleld— High  School. 
Chishohn— High  School. 
Clarkfield— High  School. 
Cloquet— High  School. 
C<^to— High  School. 
Cdteraine— 

Oreenway  High  School. 

Okott  High  School. 
CoUegeville— £r^  John'e  CoOege. 
Cottonwood— High  School. 
CrookstoQ— High  School. 
Dassel— High  School. 
I>awson— High  School. 
Deer  River- High  School. 
Delano— High  School. 
Detroit— High  Schocd. 
Dodge  Center— High  School. 


Duluth— 

CkUhedral  High  Sckoolfm  Boyt. 

Cathedral  High  School  for  Girlg. 

Central  High  School. 

Denfeld  High.  School. 

VWa  Sanaa  Schohutica, 
Eagle  Bend— High  School. 
East  Grand  Forks— High  School. 
Elbow  Lake— High  School. 
Elk  River— High  School. 
Elmor^-Hlgh  School. 
Ely— High  School. 
Eveleth— High  School. 
Excelsior— High  School. 
Fairfax— High  School. 
Fairmont— High  School.     ' 
Faribault— 

High  School. 

Bethlehem  A  cademy . 

St.  Mary's  HaU. 

Shattuck  Military  Academy. 
Farmington— High  School. 
Fergus  Falls- 
High  School. 

Park  Region  Luther  College, 
Fertile— High  School. 
Fosston— High  School. 
Frazee— High  School. 
Frontenac—  Villa  Maria, 
Fuldar-High  School. 
Gaylord— High  School. 
Gilberl^High  School. 
Glencoe— High  School. 
Glenwood— High  School. 
Graoeville— High  School. 
Grand  Meadow— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Granite  Falls-High  School. 
HaUock— High  School. 
Halstad— High  School. 
Harmony— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Hawley— High  School. 
Hector- High  School. 
Henderson— High  SchooK 
Herman— High  School. 
Heron  Lake— High  SchooL 
Hibbbig— High  School. 
Hinckley— High  School. 
Hopkins— High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Howard  Lake— High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  School. 
International  Fall»-High  School. 
Ivanhoe— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 


>  The  State  Education  Department  approves  only  public  high  schools. 

*  If  3,  must  be  accompanied  by  4  units  of  one  foreign  language,  or  2  units  in  each  of  two  foreign  languages. 
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Janesville— High  Scliool. 
Jordan— High  School. 
Kasota— High  School. 
Kasson— High  School. 
Kenyon— High  School. 
Kerkoven— High  School. 
Lake  lienton— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Luke  Crystal— High  School. 
Lakefleld-High  School. 
Lake  Park— High  School. 
Lam berton— High  School. 
Lanesboro— High  School. 
Le  Koy— Higli  School. 
Le  Sueur— High  School. 
Le  Sueur  Center- High  School. 
Litchfield— High  School. 
Little  Falls— High  School. 
Long  Prairie— High  School. 
Luverne— High  School. 
Lyie— High  School. 
Mcintosh— High  School. 
Mabel— Higli  Scliool. 
Madelia— High  Scliool. 
Ma<lison— High  School. 
Maluiomen— H  igh  School. 
Mjuikuto— High  School. 
Miuitorville— High  School. 
Maple  Lake — High  School. 
Miiplelon— High  Scliool. 
Miirsl lull— High  School. 
Molrose— High  School. 
Milaca— High  School. 
Minneapolis— 

lilake  School  for  Boys. 

Central  High  School. 

Kast  High  School. 

Oraham  Hall. 

Afinjumta  College. 

North  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

St.  Afargaret's  Academy. 

Stanley  Hall. 

West  High  School. 
Minneota— High  School. 
Montevideo- 
High  School.  • 

\yindom  Iiutitute. 
Montgomery— High  School. 
Monticello— High  School. 
Moor  head — 

CoTicordia  College. 

High  School. 
Mora— High  School, 
Morris— High  School. 
Morton— High  School. 
Mountain  Lake— High  School. 
New  Prague— High  School. 
New  Richland — High  School. 
New  Ulm— High  School. 
Northfield— High  School. 
North  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Norwood— Young  America  High  School, 
Olivia— High  School. 
Ortonville— Higli  School. 
Osakjs— High  School. 


I  Owatonna— 

High  School. 

PilUbuiy  Academy. 
Park  Rapids— High  School. 
Paynesville— High  BchooL 
Pelican  Rapida— High  ScbooL 
Perham— High  SchooL 
Pine  City— High  School. 
Pine  Island— High  SchooL 
Pine  River— High  SchooL 
Pipestone — High  School. 
Plain  view — High  School. 
Preston— High  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Red  Lake  Fall»-High  School. 
Red  Wing— 

Academy  of  the  Rtd  Wing  Seminarf. 

High  School. 

Lutheran  Ladies'  Semijiory. 
Redwood  Falls— High  School. 
Renville— High  School. 
Rochester- High  School. 
Royal  ton— High  School. 
Rush  City— High  School. 
Rushford— High  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  James— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— ConveiU  of  St.  Benedict. 
St.  Louis  Park— High  School. 
St.  Paul— 

Bethel  Academy. 

Central  High  School. 

John  A.  Johnson  High  School. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Humboldt  High  School. 

St.  Joseph  Academy. 

St.  Paul  Academy. 

St.  Paul  Normal  School. 

St.  Thomas  College. 

The  Backiu  School  for  Girls. 

The  College  of  St.  Catherine. 

The  Loomis  School. 

Visitation  Convent. 
St.  Paul  Park— 5/.  PauVs  College. 
St.  Peter— High  School. 
Sandstone— High  School. 
Sauk  Outer- High  School. 
Sauk  Rapids— High  School. 
Shakopeo— High  School. 
Sherburn- High  School. 
Slayton— High  School. 
Sleepy  Eye— High  School. 
South  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Springfleld— High  School. 
Spring  Grove— High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Staples— High  School. 
Stephen— High  School. 
Stewartville^High  Scliool. 
Stillwater— High  School. 
Thief  River  Falls— High  School. 
Tracy— High  School. 
Two  Harbors— High  School. 
Tyler— High  School. 
Villard- High  School, 
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Virginia— High  School. 
Wabasha^Hlgh  School. 
Wadena— High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Waseca— High  School. 
Waterville— High  School. 
Wayzata— High  School. 
Weteome— High  School. 
Wells-High  School. 
West  Concord— High  School. 


Wheaton— High  School. 
White  Bear  Lak»-High  School. 
Willmar— High  School. 
Windom— High  School. 
Winnebago— High  School. 
Winona— 

High  School. 

8t.  Clare  Seminary. 
Winthrop-High  School. 
Worthington— High  School. 
Zumbrota— High  School. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  for  the  year  1916-17. 


Units. 


Admission  requirements v 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2^ 

History 2 

Electives 6^ 


Aberdeen— High  School. 

Ackerman— High  School. 

Amory— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Baldw3m— High  School. 

Batesville— High  School. 

Belzoni— High  School. 

Bentonr—Agricultural  High  School. 

Biloxi— High  School. 

Blue  Mountain— lfiMi»»ippi  n eights  Academy, 

Booneville— High  School. 

Brandon— High  School. 

Brookhaven— High  School. 

Brooklyn— Agricultural  High  School. 

Byhalia— High  School. 

Buena  Vistar-Agricultural  High  School. 

Camden— Agricultural  High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Centerville— High  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Clara— Agricultural  High  School. 

Clarksdale— High  School. 

Cleveland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Collins— High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Columbus— High  School. 

Como— High  School. 

Corinth- High  School. 

Courtland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Crystal  Springs— High  School. 

Derma— Agricultural  High  School. 

Dtirant— High  School. 

Ecru— High  School.- 

EUisvUle— Agricultural  High  School. 

Eupora— High  School. 

Fayette— County  High  School. 

Flora— High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 

Forest— High  School. 

French  Camp— iicod^Tiiy. 

Goodman— Agricultural  High  School. 

Greenville— 

Academy, 

High  School. 

45730^—16 -4 


Greenwood— High  School. 
Grenada— High  School. 
Gulfport— 

Otdfcoatt  MtlUary  Academy. 

Hi^  School. 
Harpervlllfr-Agricultural  High  School. 
Hattiesburg— High  School. 
.Hazlehurst— High  School. 
Hernando— High  School. 
Hickory— High  School. 
Holly  Springs— High  School. 
Houlka— High  Sehool. 
Houston— High  School. 
Indianola— High  School. 
Itta  Bona— High  School, 
luka— High  School. 
Jackson— Central  High  School. 
Kilmichael— Agricultural  High  School. 
Kosciusko— High  School, 
Kossuth— Agricultural  High  School. 
Lamar— Slayden  Agricultural  High  School. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Leakesvllle— Agricultural  High  School. 
Lena— Agricultural  High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Long  View— Agricultural  High  School. 
Louin— High  School. 
Louisville-High  School. 
Lumberton— High  School. 
Maben— High  School. 
Macon— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Magnolia— High  School. 
Marks— High  School. 
Mashulaville— Agricultural  High  School. 
^oXhSston— Bennett  Academy. 
Mendenhall— Agricultural  High  School. 
Meridian— High  School. 
McComb— High  School. 
Meadville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Mize— Agricultural  High  School. 
UontT<ys»— Mississippi  Conference  Training  School, 
Moorhead— Agricultural  High  School. 
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Mortoii— High  School. 

Moss  Point->HiKh  School. 

Mount  Olive-High  School. 

Natches— High  School 

Nettleton— High  School. 

New  Albany—High  School. 

New  Augusta— High  School. 

Newton— High  School. 

Oakland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Okolon»— High  School. 

Olire  Bnndi— Agricultural  High  School. 

Oxford— 

Agricultural  High  Sdiool. 

College  Hill. 

High  School. 
PascagotUa— High  School. 
Pass  Christian— High  School. 
Pehihatcfale-High  School. 
Perkinston— Agricultural  High  School. 
Pheba— Agricultural  High  School. 
Philadelphia— High  School. 
Pittsboro— High  Sdiool. 
Pontotoc— High  School. 
Poplarville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Port  Gih^on^Chamberlain-Hunt  Aeademp, 
Prentiss— High  School. 
Purvi»— AgricultunU  High  SchooL 
Rlcfaton— High  SchooL 
Rooling  Fork— High  School. 
Sardis— High  School. 
Scoob»~ Agricultural  High  School. 


Senatobi^-High  School. 
Shelby— HJ^  School. 
Shoqualak— High  School. 
Staricvf  Ue-HJ^  School. 
Bunimtt-High  School. 
Sumrall— Higli  Sdiool. 
Toooopol»— High  SchooL 
TuUH-HI^SobooL 
Tapek>— 

Hi^SoliooL 

ItUUanf  Ifuttnae, 
Tylertown— High  School. 
Union— High  SchooL 
Union  Church— Agrioultuial  High  Bdnoh 
Valdflo— High  SchooL 
Vanclcave-High  SchooL 
Verona— High  SchooL 
Vioksburg— 

AUSoHUt'  QaUge. 

High  SchooL 

8t.  AloifaHu  Academy, 
Walnut— Chalybeate  Agriculto^  HiRh  SciKmi 
WashingtQD-^«#er«oii  Military  Academy, 
Water  Valley— H^  SchooL 
West  Point- 
High  School. 

SmUKem  CkriHian  Ooaege. 
Wiggins— High  SchooL 
Wlnonar— High  SchooL 
Woodvllle— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
YaMM  City— High  SchooL 


MISSOURL 


Approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  January  1, 

1916.» 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements IS 

Prescribed  units: 

Enrilsh 3 

Mathematics 1 

Foreign  language 2 

Electives 9 


Adraln-High  School. 
Albany— High  School. 
Armstrong— High  School. 
Ash  Grove— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Belton— High  SchooL 
Bethany— High  School. 
Bevler-Hlgh  SchooL 
BiUtngs— High  School. 
Bloomfleld— High  SchooL 
Bolivar— High  SchooL 
Bonne  Terre— High  School. 
Boonville— 

High  School. 

Kemper  Military  School. 
Bosworth— High  School. 
Bowling  Green— High  SchooL 
Braymer— High  School. 
Breckenridge— High  SchooL 
Brookfleld— High  School. 
Brunswick— nigh  SchooL 
Buffalo— High  SchooL 
Bunceton— High  Sdiool. 


1  The  Stato  superintendent  of  schools 


Burlington  Junction— High  SdiooL 

Butler-High  SchooL 

Cainesvllle— Hi^  SchooL 

California— High  School. 

Camden  Point— J/tsrouH  Ckrittktn  ObOegt, 

Cameron— Hifi^  School. 

Campbell— High  SdiooL 

Canton— High  SchooL 

Cape  Girardeau— High  SdiooL 

Carrollton— High  SdiooL 

Carthage— High  Sdiool. 

Caruthenivllle— High  SdiooL 

Centralia— High  SchooL 

Charleston— High  SchooL 

Chlllicothe-Hlgfa  Sdiool. 

Clarence— High  School. 

Clayton— High  SchooL 

ainton- High  SdiooL 

Columbia- 
High  SdiooL 
University  High  SdiooL 

Dearborn— High  School. 

Desloge— High  School, 
approves  ooly  the  public  hie^  schools. 
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De  Soto— High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 
Donlphan-'Hic^  School. 
East  Prahri»-Hlgh  School. 
£diii»— High  School. 
Eldon— High  School. 
Eldorado  SprincpB— High  School. 
Elsbeiry— High  School. 
Eolia— High  School. 
Evertaa—-High  School. 
Excelsior  SpringB— High  SchooL 
Falriax— HighSchooL 
JTamiiiigUjii''' 

Onrldon  CoUUge. 

High  School. 
Fayette— 

High  School. 

Central  OoUege  Aeademn. 
FergueoQ— High  School. 
Festus— High  School. 
Flat  RiTBT— High  School. 
FredericlctowiH-High  School. 
Fulton— High  BchooL 
Oallatin— High  School. 
Garden  City— High  School. 
GUman  Cily- High  SchooL 
Glasgow— High  School. 
Golden  City— High  School. 
Gorto— High  SchooL 
Grant  City— High  School. 
Green  City— High  SchooL 
Greenfield— High  SchooL 
Greenville— High  SchooL 
Hale— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  BchooL 
Hannibal— High  School. 
Hardin— High  School. 
HaiTisoDvillfr— High  SchooL 
Hayti— High  School. 
Hickman  Mills— High  School. 
Higbee— High  SchooL 
Higginsvllle— High  SchooL 
Holden— High  SchooL 
Hopkins— High  SchooL 
Houston— His^  SchooL 
Huntsvilla— High  School. 
Iberia^^  cademf. 
Independence— High  SchooL 
Inmton— High  SchooL 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
Jamesport— High  SchooL 
Jasper— High  School 
Jeffereon  City— High  SchooL 
Joplin— High  SchooL 
Kahoka— High  SchooL 
Kansas  City- 
Central  High  SchooL 

Lincoln  High  School. 

Manual  Trahiing  High  SchooL 

Northeast  High  SchooL 

St.  Terua* a  Academy. 

Westport  High  SchooL 
Kennett— High  SchooL 
Eeytesville— High  School. 
King  City— High  SchooL 
Kirksvilky-High  SchooL 
Kirkwood— H^  School. 


Knobnoster— High  School. 
Knox  City— High  BchooL 
La  Belle— High  SchooL 
Ladede— High  School. 
Lamar— High  SchooL 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
La  Platik-High  SchooL 
Lathrop— High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Lees  Summit— High  School. 
Lexington — 

High  SchooL 

Wentvorth  Military  Academy. 
Liberty— High  SchooL 
Linneus— High  School. 
Lockvood— High  SchooL 
Louisiana— High  School. 
Macon— High  SchooL 
Maltland-High  School. 
Maiden— High  SchooL 
Maplewood— High  SchooL 
MaFceline— High  SchooL 
MarlanvUle— High  SchooL 
MarshaU— High  School. 
Marahfield— High  SchooL 
MaryviUe-High  SchooL 
MaysviUe— High  SchooL 
MeadviUe-High  School. 
Memphis— High  SchooL 
Mexico— His^  SchooL 
Milan— High  SchooL 
Moborly— High  School. 
Monett— High  School. 
Monroe  City— High  School. 
Montgomery  City— High  SchooL 
Mound  City— H^h  SchooL 
Mountain  Orove— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 
Neosho— High  School. 
Nevadar-High  SchooL 
New  Franklin— High  School. 
New  Haven— High  School. 
New  London— High  SchooL 
New  Madrid— High  SchooL 
Norbcnie— High  SchooL 
Odessa— High  School. 
Oregon— High  SchooL 
Osoeolsr— His^  SchooL 
OtterviI]»— High  School. 
Osark- High  SchooL 
Palmyra— High  School. 
Paris— High  School. 
Pattonsburg— High  SchooL 
Perry- High  School. 
Perryville— High  SchooL 
Peiroe  City-High  SchooL 
Piedmont— High  BchooL 
Platte  City— High  SchooL 
Plattsburg— High  SchooL 
Pleasant  Hill— High  SchooL 
Polo— High  SchooL 
Poplar  Bluff- High  BchooL 
Potod— High  Bdiool. 
Princeton- High  School. 
Republic— High  School. 
Richmond— High  SchooL 
Ridgeway— High  School. 
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St.  Charles— High  School. 
Ste.  (jenevieve—Uigh  School. 
St.  James— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— Central  High  School. 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  School. 

AfanwU  Tratning  School  (Washfaigtoo  l^niver- 
slty). 

Hotmer  HaU. 

Lenox  HaU. 

McKJnley  High  SchooL 

Mary  IiutUute. 

Smith  Academy, 

Soldan  High  School. 

St.  Joseph^B  Academy. 

St.  Vincent' »  Academy. 

Sumner  High  SchooL 

The  Principia. 

Yeatmaa  High  SchooL 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Salisbury— High  SchooL 
Sarcoxie— HJgh  SchooL 
Savannah— High  SchooL 
Sedalia— High  SchooL 
Seymour— High  SchooL 
Shelbina— High  School. 
Shelby  ville— High  SchooL 
SikesUm— High  School. 


Skldmare— High  SchooL 
Slater— High  SchooL 
Springfield- High  School. 
Stanberry— High  SchooL 
Steelvllle— High  SchooL 
Sturgean— High  SchooL 
Sullivan— High  School. 
Sweet  Sprin^i— High  SchooL 
Tarki»-High  SchooL 
Tipton— High  SchooL 
Trenton— High  SchooL 
Troy— High  SchooL 
Union— High  SchooL 
Union  viUe— High  SchooL 
Vandallft-High  SchooL 
VersaiUes-HIgh  School. 
Wahiut  Grovi»-Hlgh  School. 
Warrensburg— High  SchooL 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Webb  City— High  SchooL 
Webster  Groves— High  SchooL 
Wellston-High  SchooL 
Wellsvillfr-High  SchooL 
,  Weston— High  SchooL 
West  i'lains— High  School. 
Willow  Springs-High  School. 
Windsor— High  SchooL 


MONTANA. 


Accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  University  of  Montana,  March  9, 1916. 

Unitft. 

University  admission  nviuiremonts 15 

The  univcrsltv  prescribes  no  subjects  for  entrance,  but  entrance  credit  Is  given  for  sdl 
subjects  in  the  ofllcial  courses  of  study  for  Montana  high  schools.  These  must  maintain 
one  or  more  four-year  counu^s  of  study,  in  all  of  which  the  following  subjects  shall  be  con* 
stant  elements  for  the  minimum  amounts  indicated: 

English 

Forelfm  language 

Mathematics 

Science 

History 


Anaoondfr-High  SchooL 

Baker— High  SchooL 

Belgrade-High  School. 

Belt— High  SchooL 

Big  Timber— Sweet  Grass  County  High  SchooL 

Billings— High  SchooL 

Boulder— Jefferson  County  High  SchooL 

Bozeman— Gallatin  County  High  SchooL 

Bridger— High  SchooL 

Butte— 

Butinesa  College. 
Central  High  School. 
High  School. 

Chinook— High  School. 

Choteau— Teton  County  High  SchooL 

Columbia  Falls— High  SchooL 

Columbus— High  SchooL 

Conrad— High  School. 

Corvallld— High  School. 

Culbertsour-High  School. 

Cutbonk— High  School. 

Deer  Lodge- 
Academy  of  the  College  of  Montana. 
Powell  County  High  School. 


Dillon— Beaverhead  County  High  SchooL 
I  Eurekfr— High  SchooL 
I  Forsyth— High  SchooL 
I  Fort  Benton— Choteau  County  High  Sciiool. 

Fromberg— High  School. 

Glasgow— High  SchooL 

Glendive—Dawson  County  High  SchooL 

Great  Fall»— 
High  SchooL 
Moara  Angela  Unuline  Academy. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

HarlowtoD— High  SchooL 

Havre— High  SchooL 

Helena- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Vineenet  Academy. 

Hysham— High  School. 

Joliet-High  SchooL 

Kalispell— Flathead  County  High  SchooL 

Laurel— High  School. 

Lewistown— Fergus  County  Hi£^  SchooL 

Libby-HighSch«K>L 

Livingston— Park  County  High  School. 

Manhattan— High  SchooL 
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Miles  City— Custer  County  High  School, 
Missoula— 

Missoula  County  High  School. 

Loyola  High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  A  cademy. 
Moor&— High  School. 

Philipsbuig— Granite  County  High  School. 
Plains— High  School. 
Poison— High  School. 
Pony— High  School. 
Ravalli— High  School. 
Red  Lodge— Carbon  County  High  School. 
Roundup— High  School 
Shelby— Hfg^  School, 
fflieridan— High  School. 


Sidney— High  School. 

Stanford— High  School. 

Stevensville— High  School. 

Terry— High  School. 

Thompson  Falls— High  school. 

Three  Forks— High  School. 

Townsend— Broadwater  County  High  School. 

Valiei^High  School. 

Victor— High  School. 

Virginia  City— High  School. 

Whltefish— High  School. 

Whitehall— High  School. 

White  Sulphur  Springs— High  School. 

Wibaux— Wibaux  County  High  School. 

Worden— High  School. 


IVEBRASKA. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  year  1914-15. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements : 15 

Prescribed  units- 
English 2 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language 3 

Science 1 

History 1 

.Electlves 6 


GROUP  A. 


Adams— High  School. 

Albion— High  School. 

Alliance— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Aabnro— High  School. 

Aurora— High  School. 

Beatrice— High  School. 

Beaver  Crossing— High  School. 

Bellevue— Pioneer  Union  High  School. 

Benson- High  School. 

Bethany— CMiMT  Academy. 

BlaiP- 

Dana  ColUge  Academy. 
High  School. 
Broken  Bow— High  School. 
Bnrwell— High  School. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Clarks— High  School. 
College  View—  UnUm  College  Academy. 
Colmnbus— High  School. 
Crete— 

Doane  Academy. 
High  School. 
Curtis— Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture. 
David  City— High  School. 
Edgai^High  School. 
Emerson— High  School. 
Exeter— High  School. 
Fairbury— High  School. 
Fairfield— High  School. 
Fairmont— High  School. 
FaUs  City— High  School. 
Franklin- 
Academy. 
High  School. 
Fremont-High  School. 
Friend— High  School. 
FuUorton— High  School. 
Qenevar-High  School. 


Genoa— High  School. 
Gothenburg— High  School. 
Grand  Island— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Harvard— High  School. 
Hastings— 

Academy, 

High  School. 
Havelock— High  School. 
Hebron— High  School. 
Holdrege— High  School. 
Humboldt— High  School. 
Kearney— High  School. 
KimbaO— High  School  (County). 
Lexington— High  8^ool. 
Lincoln- 
High  School. 

Nebraska  Military  Academy. 

School  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Teachers'  College  High  School,  University  ol 
Nebraska. 
McCook— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mead— High  School. 
Minden-High  School. 
Nebraska  City— High  School. 
Neligh— High  School. 
Nelson— High  School. 
Newman  Grove— High  S.chool. 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  Platt^-High  School. 
Ohiowa— High  School. 
Omaha— 

Brovmell  Hall. 

Creighton  Academy. 

High  School. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
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Ord— Hi£^  School. 
Osoeola— High  School. 
Pawneo  City— High  School. 
Pender— High  School. 
Plainvlew— High  School. 
Ponca— High  School. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Ravenna— High  School. 
Red  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  Edward— High  School. 
Schuyler— IHgh  School. 
Scottsblufl— High  School. 
Seward— High  School. 
Shetton— 1 1  igh  School. 
Sidney— High  School. 
South  Omahar— High  School. 
Stontonr-High  School. 
Stromsburg— High  School. 


Abisworth— High  School. 

Alexandria— High  School. 

Alma-Hlgh  School. 

Anyley— High  School. 

Arapahoe— High  School. 

Arlington— High  School. 

Atkinson— High  School. 

Bancroft— High  School. 

Bartley— High  School. 

Battle  Creek— High  School. 

Beaver  City— High  School. 

Benkleraan— High  School. 

Bertrand— High  School. 

Bethany— High  School. 

Bladen— High  School. 

Bloomfield— High  School. 

Bloomiiigton— High  School. 

Blue  Hill— High  School. 

Blue  Springs— High  School. 

Dra-ly— High  School. 

Bridgeport— High  School. 

Butte— High  School. 

Cambridge— High  School. 

Campbell— High  School. 

Cedar  Bluffs— High  School. 

Cedar  Rapida— High  School. 

Central  City—h'ebraska  Central  College  Academy, 

Chadron— High  School. 

Chester— HiRh  School. 

Clarkson- High  School. 

Clay  Center— High  School. ^ 

Coleridge— High  School. 

Cook— High  School. 

Cozad— High  School. 

Craig— High  School. 

Crawford— High  School. 

Creighton— High  School. 

Crofton— High  School. 

Culbertson— High  School. 

Davenport— High  School. 

De  Witt-  High  School. 

Dilier— High  School. 

Dodge— High  School. 

Dorchester— High  School. 

EdL>on— High  School. 

Elpin— High  School. 

»  Schools  fully  accredited  but  not  meeting  fully 
of  teachers  or  in  laboratory  and  library'  facilities. 


Saperior— High  School. 

Sutton— Hi^  School. 

Synunaa— High  SohooL 

Tecnmaeh-HJgh  Bduwl. 

TekAmab— High  Bdiool. 

University  Place- 
High  SohooL 
NebraAa  Wedqfan  Academf, 

Waboo-HIgh  8<iiool. 

Wayne— High  School. 

Weeping  Water— High  Sdiooi. 

West  Point— High  Soiiool. 

water-High  School. 

Wisner— High  School. 

York- 

CaOtye  Academy. 
High  School. 


GROUP  B.* 


Klmcreek— High  School. 
Ehnwood— High  School. 
Eustis— High  SchooL 
Ewtag— High  School. 
Gerhig— Union  High  Sdiool. 
Qibhon— High  School. 
Giltott-- High  Sdiool. 
Gordon— High  School. 
Gralton— High  School. 
Grant— Perkins  County  High  School. 
Greeley— High  SchooL 
Greenwood— High  SchooL 
Gretna— High  SchooL 
Gukie  Rock— High  School. 
Hardy— High  School. 
Hartiogton— High  SchooL 
Hasthig»— 7inniaetrfa/«  C&nceptkm  Aeuiemg, 
Hebron— Academy. 
Hickman— High  SchooL 
Hndreth— High  SchooL 
Holhrook— High  SchooL 
Hooper— High  SdiooL 
IndianolA— High  SoiiooL 
Jackson- 
High  SchooL 
8t.  Oaiherine  Aeademg, 
Juniata— High  ScfaooL 
Kenesaw— High  SchooL 
Laurel- High  Sdiool. 
La\«Tenoe— High  SdiooL 
Liberty— High  SchooL 
Lmcoln— 5/.  ThcreM's  Higli  81A00L 
Lodge  Pole— High  School. 
Louisville— High  SchooL 
Loop  City— High  SchooL 
Lyons— High  SchooL 
MaxweU— High  SdiooL 
Meadow  Grove— High  SdiooL 
Mema— High  SchooL 
MUford— High  SdiooL 
KltcheU-High  SchooL 
MorriU-High  SchooL 
Nebraska  City— St.  Bernard  Aeademp. 
Nehawka— High  SchooL 
Newca.stle— High  School. 
North  Bend- High  SchooL 
the  standards  of  Group  A  sdioola  as  to  the  prepatatioo 
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North  Loup— High  School. 
Oakdale— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School.' 
OdeU-HighSchooL 
Ogallala— High  School. 
Omaha— 5acred  Heart  Iligk  School. 
O'Nem— 

High  SchooL 

8t.  Mary* 9  Academy. 
Orchard— High  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 
Overton— High  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Papillion— High  School. 
Pierce— High  School. 
Plattsmouth— High  School. 
Polk— High  School. 
Rising  Sun- High  School. 
St.  Paul— High  School. 
Sargent— High  School. 
Scribner— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Silver  Creek— High  School. 
Spalding— ii  eademy. 


Spencer— High  SchooL 
Springfield— High  SchooL 
Stella— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School. 
Stratton— High  School. 
Stuart— High  School. 
Sutherland— High  School. 
Swanton— High  School. 
Table  Rock— High  School. 
Tllden— High  School. 
Trenton— High  School. 
Ulysses— High  School, 
ntica— High  School. 
Valentine— High  School. 
Valley-High  School. 
Wahoo— Z^A«r  A  eademy. 
Wakefield— High  School. 
Waterloo— High  School. 
Western— High  School. 
Wilsonvnie-High  School. 
Wood  River— High  School. 
Wymore— High  School. 
York— HbZy  Family  Academy. 


Carnd]— High  School. 
Columbus— i9t  Francis  Academy. 
Cortland— High  School. 
Cowles— High  SchooL 
Falls  City— Saered  Heart  Academy, 
Halglcr— High  School. 
Herman— Hig^  School. 
Humphrey— High  School. 
Hyannis— High  School. 
Kearney— in2l/ary  Academy. 


Lynch— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School . 

Osmond— High  School. 

Rush ville— High  School. 

Talmage— High  School. 

Thedford— Thomas  County  High  SchooL 

Union— High  School 

Wausa— High  School. 

Winside-High  School. 

Wolbach— High  School.    . 


NEVADA. 

Fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nevada,  November,  1015. 

"Graduates  of  such  accredited  high  schools  may,  on  the  reoommendation  of  their  teacher,  be  admitted 
to  the  university  in  the  subjects  in  which  their  school  has  been  accredited,  but  in  all  other  subjects  an 
examination  will  be  required." 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Preecrlbed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

History , 2 

Science 1 

Foreign  language 4 

Electives 3 


Bunkerville— High  School. 

Canon  City— High  School. 

Dayton— Lyon  County  High  School. 

Elko— Elko  County  High  School. 

Ely— White  Pine  County  High  School. 

F^on— Churchill  County  High  School. 

Oardnerville— Douglas  County  High  School. 

Ooldfield— High  School. 

Las  Vegas— Clark  County  High  School. 

>  The  graduates  of  this  group  may  receive  28  points  (14  units)  on  credentials  from  their  schools,  giving 
them  oooditianal  admission  to  college  or  university.    Additional  credits  may  be  secured  by  examination. 


Lovelock— Humboldt  County  High  School. 
Panaca— Lincoln  County  High  School. 
Reno— High  School. 
Sparks— High  School. 
Tonapah— High  School. 
Virghiia  City- High  School. 
Winnemuccan-Humboldt  County  High  School. 
Yerington— Lyon  County  High  School. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

'First-class*'  schools,  approved  by  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  lor  the  j  «ar 
ending  July  15,1916.    These  schoob  have  four-year  courses,  and  graduation  is  on  at  least  14  nnjts. 


Alton— nigh  School. 

Amherst— High  Bchool. 

Ando  ver—Prortor  Academf. 

Antrim— High  School. 

Ashland— High  SchooL 

Atkinson— il  cadtmy. 

Bath— High  School. 

Berlin— High  School. 

Bethlehem— High  School. 

Claremont— Stevens  High  SchooL 

Colebrook— Academy. 

C^onoord— 

High  School. 
St.  Mary's  School, 

Contoooook— Hopkinton  Hifi^  School. 

\>eny—PinkerUm  Academy. 

Dover-High  School. 

East  JaiTrey— Conant  High  School. 

Enfield— High  School 

Epping— High  School. 

Exeter- 
Robinson  Seminary. 
Tuck  Hi^  School. 

Farmington— High  School. 

Franconia— Dow  Academy. 

Franklfai— High  School. 

Gorham— High  School. 

Oroveton— High  School. 

Hampstead— High  School. 

Hampton- Academy. 

Hanover— High  School. 

Haverhill- Academy. 

Hennlker— High  School. 

Hillsborough— High  School 

Hinsdale— High  School. 

HoIIis-High  School 

Hooksett— Afottftffit.  Mary's  Seminaxy. 

Jefferson— High  School 

Keene— High  School. 

Kingston— iSantem  Seminary. 


Laoonia— High  School 

Lancaster— High  SchooL 

Lebanon- 
High  Sdiool. 
(West)— High  Sdiool 

Linootai— Hi|^  School 

Lisbon— Hi^  School 

Littleton— High  School 

Manchester- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Anaelm^s  CdOegt. 

Meriden- JTimtea  Vrikn  Academy. 

Milford-High  Sdiool 

Milton— Nute  High  Sdiool 

Nashua— High  School 

New  Hampton— Liffrory  Intdtutkm. 

New  Ipswidi—il  ppleftm  Academy. 

New  London— 00%  Academy. 

Newmarket— High  SchooL 

Newport— Hi^  Sdiool 

North  wood  Centre— Cbff  Academy. 

Pembroke— Academy. 

Penaoook— Hi|^  School 

Peterborough- High  Sdiool 

Pittsfleld-Hi0i  School 

Plymouth— High  Sdiool 

Portsmouth— Hi|^  School 

Reeds  Ferry— McGaw  Institute. 

Rochester— Hic^  School 

Somersworth- Hi^  School 

Strafford  Center— iltufin^Cbfe  Academy. 

Stratford  (North)— High  School 

Sunapee— Hi^  School 

Tilton— ^nn<nary. 

Walpole— High  Sdiool 

Warner— Simonds  Free  Hl^  Sdiool 

Whitefield— High  Sdiool 

Wilton— Hi0i  School 

Wlndiester- High  School 

WoodsviU^-High  School 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Approved  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education,  December,  1915. 

"Approved  high  schools"  must  maintain  curricula  covering  four  full  years  of  work  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education;  the  school  year  must  nm  at  least  38  weeks;  the  recitation  periods  must  average 
40  minutes  in  length;  the  teaching  force  must  consist  of  not  less  than  three  teachers;  the  bufldingmost 
be  adequate,  and  mast  be  provided  with  ample  laboratory  and  library  fiicilities. 


Asbury  Park- High  School 

Atlantic  City— High  School 

Atlantic  Highlands— High  School 

Bamegat— High  School 

Bayonne— High  School. 

Belleville— High  School 

Bel videre— High  School 

Bemardsville— Bernards  High  School  (Township). 

Blairstown— 

Blair  Hall. 

High  School 


Bloomfleld— 

German  Thedogical  SchooL 

High  Sdiool 
Boonton— High  Sdiool 
Bordentown— 

Bordentown  MiUtary  InttUuU. 

High  School 
Bound  Brook— High  Sdiool 
Bridgeton— 

High  School. 

Ivy  HaU. 
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Burlizijcton— High  School. 
Batler—HJgh  School. 
CaldweU— 

High  School. 

Mount  8t  Dominie  Academy, 
Camden— High  School. 
Cape  May  City— High  School 
Cape  May  Court  Houae— High  SchooL 
Chatham— High  School. 
Clayton— High  SchooL 
Clifton— High  School  (Township). 
Clinton— High  School. 
Closter— High  SchooL 
Collingswood— High  School. 
Convent— 

SU  Elizabeth*B  CoOege,  School  of  Pedagogf. 
8t.  Elizabeth's  Academy. 
Cranford— High  SchooL 
Dover— High  School. 
Dumont— High  SchooL 
Kast  Orange— High  School. 
Elizabeth- 
High  SchooL 
Pingry  School. 
SL  Patrick's  High  School. 
VaiUDeane  School. 
Elmer— High  SchooL 
Englewood— High  SchooL 
Essex  Feih—Kiagdey  School  for  Boys. 
Flemington— Hij^  SchooL 
Fort  Lee— Holy  Angels  Academy. 
Freehold- 
High  School. 

New  Jersey  Military  Academy. 
.  Glassboro— High  School. 
Glen  Ridge— High  School. 
Gloucester  City— High  Sehool. 
Hackensack- High  School  (Township). 
Hackettstown— 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute. 
High  School. 
Haddonfleld— High  School. 
Haddon  Heights— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  School  (Township). 
Hammonton— High  School. 
Hampton— High  School. 
Harrison^High  School. 
Hasbrouck  Heights— High  School. 
High  Bridge— High  SchooL 
Hightstown— 
High  School. 
Ptddie  Institute. 
Hoboken— 
High  SchooL 
Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Stevens  Preparatory  School. 
Hopewell— High-School. 
Irvington— High  School. 
-  Jamesburg— High  School. 
Jersey  City— 

Dickinson  High  School. 
Lincoln  &igh  School. 
St.  Aloysius  Academy. 
St.  Dominic* s  Academy. 
St.  Peter's  High  School. 
Kearney— Hlfeh  SchooL 


Kenllworth— C^jMaZa  College. 
Keyport— High  School. 
Lakewood— 

High  School. 

Lakewood  School, 
Lambertvnie— High  SchooL 
Lawrenceville— Z<atrr«fu:«d/I«  School. 
Leonardo— High  School  (Township). 
Leonia— High  SchooL 
Lindon— High  School. 
Long  Branch- 
High  SchooL 

Star  of  the  Sea  Academy. 
Madison— High  SchooL 
Manasquanr-High  School. 
Matawan— High  School. 
Metuchen- High  School. 
Millbum- High  School  (Township). 
MillviUe-High  School.' 
Montclalr— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Moorestown— 

Friend's  Academy. 

High  School. 
Morris  town- 
High  School. 

Morris 'Academy. 

Morristown  School. 
Mount  Holly— High  School  (Township). 
Netcong— High  SchooL 
Newark— 

Academy. 

Barringer  High  SchooL 

Central  High  SchooL 

East  Side  High  SchooL 

South  Side  High  SchooL    ^ 

St.  Benedict's  College,  Academic  Department. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 

St.  Vincent's  Academy. 
New  Brunswick- 
High  SchooL 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School. 

St.  Peter's  School. 
Newton— High  SchooL 
Nutley— High  School. 
Ocean  City— High  School. 
Ocean  Grove— High  School  (Township). 
Orange— 

Miss  Beard*s  School  for  Oirls. 

Cartaret  Academy. 

Dearborn'  Morgan  School. 

High  SchooL 
Palmyra— High  School. 
Park  Ridge— High  SchooL 
Passaic— High  SchooL 
Paterson- 

High  SchooL 

Hoover  School. 
Paulsboro-^High  School 
Pemberton— High  School. 
Pennington— 5«TOtntfry. 
Penns  Grove— High  School. 
Perth  Amboy— High  School. 
Phillipsburg— High  SchooL 
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PUInliflld— 

College  of  Mount  8t.  Mary,  Aoademie  Departr 

ment. 
High  School. 
Leal  School  for  Sops. 
North  Plahifleld  High  School. 

Point  Pleasant— High  School. 

Princeton- 
High  School. 
PrepartUory  School. 

Rahway— High  School. 

Ramsey— High  School. 

Red  Bank— High  School. 

Ridgefleld  Park— High  School. 

Ridgewood— High  School. 

Rockaway— High  School. 

Roselle— High  School. 

Roselle  Park— High  School. 

Rutherford- High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Shiloh— High  School  (Township). 

Somerville— High  School. 

South  Amboy— High  School. 

South  Orange- 
High  School. 
SeUm  Hall  College,  Academic  Department. 

South  River— High  School. 

Suocasunna— High  School  (Township).  ' 


Summit— 

CarUon  Aeo/demf. 

High  School. 

Kent  Place  School  far  OirU. 
Sussex— High  SdiooL 
Toms  River— High  School  (Township). 
Town  of  Union— High  School. 
Trenton- 
High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

St.  Mary's  HiffhSehooL 

State  Model  High  School. 
Tuckahoe— High  Schocd  (Township). 
Tuckerton— High  School. 
Verona— High  SchooL 
Vineland— High  School  (Townehlp). 
Washington— High  School. 
Weacsah— Military  Academy. 
Westfleld— Hl^  School. 
West  Hoboken— 

High  SchooL 

St,  MkhaeVs  Monastery. 
West  Orange— High  SchooL 
Westwood— High  SchooL 
WUdwood— High  SchooL 
Woodbin»-Hi|^  School. 
Woodbridge— High  School. 
Woodbury-High  School. 
Woodstown— High  School. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Tentative  list  of  public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year  191S-16. 

The  imiversity  has  as  yet  made  no  formal  list  of  accredited  schools,  but  states  that  the  work  of  the  foUov- 
ing  schools  is  accepted  in  whole  or  in  part  fulfilment  of  the  university  admission  requirements. 

Units. 
15 


Admission  requirements. . . 
lYescribea  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

Language 

Laboratory  science. 

History 

Electives 


S 

1 
1 
4 


Alamogordo— High  SchooL 

Albuquerque- 
High  School. 

I'niverslty  of  New  Mexico,  Preparatory  De- 
partment. 

Arteela— High  School. 

Artec— High  School. 

Carlsbad— High  School. 

Carrliozo— High  SchooL 

Clayton— High  SchooL 


aovia— High  School. 

Deming— High  SchooL 

Farmingtcn— High  School. 

East  Las  Vegas— Las  Vegas  High  SdiooL 

Portales— High  SchooL 

Raton— Hig^  School. 

Roswell— Hi|^  SchooL 

Santa  Fe— High  SchooL 

Santa  Rosa— High  SchooL 

Tucumcari— High  School. 


Approved  by  tne  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Mexico  as  offering  not  less  than  14  units  of 
preparatory  work. 


Alamogordo— High  School. 
Arteaia— High  School. 
Belen— High  SchooL 
Cap] tan— High  SchooL 
Carlsbad— High  SchooL 
Clayton- High  School. 
ClovLs— High  School. 
Beming— High  SchooL 


East  Las  Vegas— Las  Vegas  High  SchooL 
GaUup— High  SchooL 
Las  Cruoes— High  School. 
Raton— High  SchooL 
Roswell- High  SchooL 
Santa  Fe— High  SchooL 
Santa  Rosa— High  SchooL 
Tucumcari— High  School. 
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NEW  YORK. 

AK>ioved  by  the  Departmant  of  Edocatlon  of  New  York,  October,  1916. 

<*  In  order  to  be  approved,  a  secondary  coarse  must  include  at  least  38  weeks  a  year,  18  periods  a 
week,  45  minutes  a  period,  with  satisfactory  standing." 


Adams — ^Hlgh  ScfaooL 
Addison— High  School 
Afton— Higb  SdtiooL 
Akron— High  School 
Albany — 

Aeademp  ofUU  H<Ay  Name*. 

AJbanf  Aeademp. 

Albanp  Aeademp  for  OirU. 

OaAedrul  Aeademp. 

Christian  Brothers  A  cademp. 

Female  Aeademp  of  Sacred  Heart. 
Hi^  Bcdiool 

Mlhie  High  Sdiool  (Department  of  New  York 
■  State  College  for  Teadiers). 

8U  Agnes  School. 

8t.  Ann's  Aeademp. 

St.  John's  Aeademp. 

Si.  Joseph's  Aeademp. 
Albion— Hi^  School. 
Alden— High  School 
Alexander— High  School 
Alexandria  Bay— High  SdiooL 
Alfred— Union  School 
Allegany— 

Hi{^  School 

SL  Bonaventure's  College. 

SL  Elizabeth's  Aeademp. 
Almond— Hifi^  Sdiool 
Altamont— High  School 
Amenia — ^High  School 
Amityvflle— 

IU«^  School  ^ 

Queen  of  the  Bosarp  Aeademp. 
Amsterdam— 

Hi^  School 

SL  Harp's  CaOiolie  InstUuU. 
Andes— Hilton  Memorial  High  School 
Andover— High  School. 
Angelica— Wilsonian  High  School 
Angola— High  School 
Antwerp— High  School. 
Arcadfr-Hi^  School 
Argyle— High  School 
Atticar-High  School. 
Auburn— High  School 
Aurora- Oiyu^  Laike  Aeademp. 
Ausable  Forks— High  School 
Avooa— Hl{^  School 
Avon— Hi^  School 
Babykm— High  School. 
Bataibrldge— High  School 
Baldwfai— High  School 
Baldwlnsville— Free  Academy. 
Ballston  Spa— Hi^  School 
Barker— High  School 
Batavia-High  School 
Bath-Haverling  High  School 
Bay  Shore— High  School 
Beacon—  ^ 

Fishkffl-on-Hudaon  High  School 

ICatteawan  High  School. 


BeUbstr-High  School. 
Belleville— 

High  School 

Unkm  Aeademp  of  BeUeolUe. 
Behnont— High  School 
Bergen— High  School 
Berlin— High  Sdiool 
Binghamton— High  Sdiool 
Black  River— High  School  ' 

BlasdeU— Hi^  School. 
Bolivar— High  Sdiool 
Boonville— High  Sdiool 

Brasher  Falls— Brasher  and  Stockholm  Hi^  School 
Brentwood— iieodfmy  ofSL  Joseph. 
Brewster— High  School 
Bridgehampton— High  School 
Brocton— High  School 
Brookfleld— Hi^  School 
Brooklyn— 

Adeiphia  Aeademp. 

Bay  Ridge  High  School 

BerkOep  Instiiuufor  Young  Ladies. 

Boys'  High  School 

BrooUpn  College,  High  SehoaH  DepartmenL 

Boshwick  High  School 

Commercial  Hl^  School 

Eastern  Distrkst  High  School 

Erasmus  HaU  High  School. 

Qirts'  High  School 

Manual.Training  High  Sdiool 

Packer  CdUegiaU  Institute. 

Poiptedinie  InstOuu  of  Brooklpn,  Preparatorp 
Sdiool. 

St.  Agnes  Female  Seminarp. 

St  Angda's  HaM  Aeademp. 

St.  Francis  Aeademp. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Aeademp. 

St.  James  Aead^p  of  Brooklpn. 

St.  John's  Aeademp  of  Brooklpn. 
Brownvllle— Brownville-Qlen  Park  High  School 
Brushton— High  School 
Buffalo— 

Aeademp  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Buffalo  Semtnarp. 

Canisius  CoOege,  Academic  Depattment. 

Central  High  School 

Bolp  Angds  Aeademp. 

Holp  Angds  Collegiate  Institute, 

Hutchhison— Central  High  School 

InstltuU  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

LafiEiyette  High  Sdiool 

Marp  Immaculate  Aeademp. 

ICasten  Park  High  School 

Mount  Mercp  Aeademp. 

Nidtols  School  of  Buffalo. 

St.  Joseph's  Collegiate  InstituU. 

St.   Harp's  Aeademp  and  Industrial   Female 
Sdu)ol. 

South  Park  High  School. 

Technical  High  School. 
Caledonia— High  School 
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Cambridge— nigfa  School. 
Camden— nigb  School. 
Camillas— High  School. 
Cani^harie— High  School. 
Canandaigua— Academy. 
Canaseragar-High  School. 
Canastota— nigh  School. 
Candor— High  School. 
Canisteo— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Cape  Vincent— High  School. 
Carmel— 

Drew  Srmtnmyfor  Youn^  Women, 

High  School. 
Carthage- 
it  ti^iM(<nian  Academp. 

High  School. 

West  Carthage  High  School. 
Castfle— High  School. 
Cato— High  School. 
Catskffl— 

Free  Academy. 

St.  Patriek^s  Academy. 
Cattaraugus— High  School. 
Cazenovifr— 

CaztnovUi  Seminary. 

Union  School. 
Center  Moriches— High  School. 
Central  Square— High  School. 
Champlain— High  School. 
Charlotte— High  School. 
Chateaugay— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Chaumontr-High  School. 
Chautauqua— High  School. 
Cherry  Creek- High  School. 
Cherry  Valley— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Chittenango— Yates  High  School. 
ChurehviUe— High  School. 
Clarence— Parker  High  School. 
Clayton— High  School.     • 
Clayville— High  School, 
aifton  Springs— High  School.    * 
Qinton- High  School. 
Clyde-High  School. 
Clymer— High  School. 
CobleskiU— High  School. 
Coey mans— High  School. 
Cohocton— High  School. 
Cohoes— 

Egberts  High  School. 

St.  Bernard's  Academy. 
Cold  Spring— Haldane  High  School. 
CoUins  Center— High  School. 
Congers— High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
Copenhagen— High  School. 
Corfu— High  School. 
Corhith— High  School. 
Coming— 

Comfaig  Free  Academy. 

Northslde  High  School. 
Cornwall— High  School. 
Comwall-on-Hudson— 

High  School. 

NctD  York  Military  Academy. 

The  Stone  School. 


Cortland-Higfa  School. 

CoxsacUe— High  School. 

Cnbar-Higli  School. 

DansvOle— High  School. 

Delevan— High  School. 

Delhi— Delaware  Academy  and  Union  School. 

Depew— High  School. 

Deposit'High  School. 

DeRuytcr— High  School. 

Dexter— High  School. 

Dobbs  Ferry- 
High  School. 
JfiMM  Masten  Sdiooi. 

Dolgeyflle— High  School. 

Dover  Plains— High  School. 

DownsvIDe— High  SohooL 

Dryden— High  School. 

Dundee— High  School. 

Dunkirk- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 

EarWHie-Hlgh  School. 

East  Aurora-High  School. 

East  Bloomfleld— High  School. 

East  Hampton— High  School. 

East  Pembroke— High  School. 

East  Rochester— High  School. 

East  Syracuse— High  School. 

EdmestoD— High  School. 

Edwards— High  School. 

Elba-High  School. 

Elbridge— High  School  and  Academy. 

Elizabethtown— High  School. 

EUenviUe-High  School. 

EUioottvme-High  School. 

Ellington— High  School. 

Elmhurst— Newtown  High  Sohool. 

Elmira— Free  Academy. 

Elmira  Heights— High  SchooL 

Endicott— Unton-Endioott  High  SchooL 

Essex— High  School. 

Evans  Mills— High  School. 

Fabhis— High  School. 

Fair  Haven— High  School. 

Fairport— High  School. 

Falconer— High  School. 

Far  Rockaway— High  School. 

Fayetteville— High  School. 

Fillmore— High  School. 

Florida— S.  S.  Seward  Institute. 

Flushhig- High  School. 

Fonda— High  School. 

Fordham— 19^  Jokn*s  CoUege  High  School,  Fordkam 
University. 

Forestville— Free  Academy. 

Fort  Ann— High  School. 

Fort  Covington— High  School. 

Fort  Edward— High  School. 

Fort  Plain— High  School. 

Frankfort— High  School. 

Franklin— Delaware  Literary  Institute  and  Union 
School. 

Franklinville— Ten  Broeok  Free  Academy. 

Freeport— High  School. 

^Yeevllle— 

High  School. 

Hunt  Memorial  School. 

Frewsburg— High  School. 
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I)riexidship— High  School. 
Fulton— High  School.  . 
Foltonville— High  School. 
GaLnesvill^— High  School. 
Garden  City— 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

St.  PatU's  School. 
Oardenville— High  School. 
Geneva— 

High  School. 

St.  Francit  ie  Sales  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
GiibertsviU($— High  School. 
Glen  Cove— High  School. 
Glens  Falls— 

Academy. 

High  School. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 
GloversviUe— High  School. 
Goshen— High  School. 
Gouvemeor- High  School. 
Gowanda— High  School. 
Granville— High  School. 
Great  Neck— High  School. 
Greene— High  School. 
Greenport— High  School. 
Greenwich— High  School. 
GriegBviUe— High  School. 

GrifDnComers— Griffln-Fleischmann's  High  School. 
Groton— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hammondsport— High  School. 
Hanoock— High  School. 
Hannibal— High  School. 

Haidwlck— Harduriclb    Seminary,    Academic    De- 
partment. 
Harrison— 

Heathcote  School. 

High  School. 
Harrisviile-High  School. 
Hastings  upon  Hudson— Hastings-on-Hudson  High 

School. 
Haverstraw— High  School. 
Hempstead— High  School. 
Herkimer— High  School. 
Hermon— High  School. 
HicksviUe-High  School. 
Highland— High  School. 
Highland  Falls- 
High  School. 

Lady  Cliff  Academy. 
Hillsdale-High  School. 
Hilton— High  School. 
Hobart— High  School. 
Holland  Patent— High  School. 
HoUey— High  School. 
Homer— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Honeoye— High  School. 
Honeoye  Falls— High  School. 
Hoosick  Falls- 
High  School. 

St.  Mary* 9  Academy. 
Homeil— High  School. 
Horseheads— High  School. 

HoM^ion— Houghl(mWe»leyaik  Methodist  Seminary. 
Hudson- High  School. 


Hudson  Falls— High  School. 

Hunter— High  School. 

Huntington— High  School. 

Dion— High  School. 

Indian  Lake— Indian  Lake  School. 

Interlaken— High  School. 

Irvington— High  School. 

Islip— High  School. 

Ithaca— 

Oascadilla  School  Association. 
High  School. 
The  Stwgis  School. 

Jamaica— High  School. 

Jamestown— High  School. 

Jamesville— High  School. 

Jefferson— High  School. 

Johnstown—High  School. 

Jordan— Free  Academy. 

Katonah— High  School. 

Keeseville— High  School. 

Kenmom— High  School. 

Keuka  Park— JTetOca  Institute. 

Kingston- 
Kingston  Free  Academy. 
Ulster  Free  Academy. 

Lackawanna— High  School. 

Lake  George— High  School. 

Lakemont— Pa2m«r  Institute,  Starkey  Seminary. 

Lake  Placid— High  School. 

Lakewood— High  School. 

Lancaster- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary's  High  School. 

Lansingburg— High  School. 

Lawrence— High  School. 

Leonards\i]le— High  School. 

Le  Roy— High  School. 

Lestershire— High  School. 

Liberty— High  School. 

liixDs^—Oenesee  Wesleyan  Seminary. 

Limestone— High  School. 

Little  Falls- 
High  School. 
SL  Mary's  Academy. 

Little  VaUey— High  School. 

Liverpool— High  School. 

Livingston  Manor— High  School. 

Livoniar-High  School. 

Lockport— 
High  School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  Industrial  Female 
School. 

Locust  Valley — Friends  Academy. 

Long  Island  City— Bryant  High  School. 

Lowvill»— Academy  and  Union  School. 

Luxeme— Hadley  Luseme  High  School. 

Lynbrook— High  School. 

Lyndonville— High  School. 

Lyons— High  School. 

Lyons  Falls— High  School 

Macedon— High  School. 

McGraw— McGrawville  High  School. 

Machias— High  School. 

Madrid-High  School. 

Malone — 

Franklin  Academy. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  of  Malone. 
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Mamanmeck— 

High  School. 

Rye  Neck  High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
Manllua — 

High  School. 

St,  John^s  MOUarf  School. 
Marathon— High  School. 
Manselius— High  School. 
Margaretvflle— Hl^  School. 
Marlon— High  School. 
Massena— High  School. 
Mayvllle— High  School. 
MechanJosvUle— Hif h  School. 
Medlnar-Hlgh  School. 
Mexioo— Academy  and  High  School. 
Middleburg-High  School. 
Mlddleport-High  School. 
Middletown— High  School. 
MiddlevUle— High  School. 
Mllfoid— High  School. 
MiUbrook— Memorial  School. 
Millerton— High  School. 
MinevUle— High  School. 
Minoa-Hlgh  School. 
Mohawk— High  SchooL 
Moira^High  School. 
Monroe — 

High  School. 

The  MaekeruU  Sehoai. 
Montgomery— High  School. 
MonticeUo— High  School. 
Montour  Falls— 

Cook  Academy. 

Union  School. 
Mooers— High  School. 
Moravia^High  School. 
Moriah— 5A«riiian  Collegiate  ItutUuU. 
Morris— High  School. 
Morrlsville— High  School. 
Mount  Hope— /S<.  Clare's  School. 
Mount  Kisco— High  School. 
Mount  Morris— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
Naples— High  School. 
Newark— High  School. 
Newark  Valley— High  School. 
New  Berlin— High  School. 
New  Brighton- 
Curtis  High  School. 

Staten  Uland  Academy. 
Newburgh— Free  Academy. 
Newfleld— High  School. 
New  Hartford— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
New  Rochelle— 

High  School. 

VtsuUm  Semtnary. 
New  Woodstock— High  School. 
New  York— 

Academy  0/ Mount  St.  Urnda, 

AU  Hattowt  IfutUuie. 

AU  Saints  Academy. 

Barnard  School  for  Boys. 

Barnard  School  for  Girls. 
^  Berkeley  SchooL 

Cathedral  High  School. 


New  York— Continued. 

Charlton  School. 

College  of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  Aeademk  Depart 
ment. 

OblunUfIa  Orammar  School. 

{The)  Cutler  School. 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  SchooL 

De  La  SaOa  InstUuU. 

Dominkan  Academy. 

Etkkal  Culture  SdMol. 

Evander  Childs  High  School. 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Friends' Seminary. 

Hamilton  InstUuUfor  Boys. 

Hamilton  InstituUfor  Oirls. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Holy  Cross  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

Horace  Mann  School  (  Teachers  OjllUge). 

Hunter  College,  High  School  Department. 

Iniing  School. 

Julia  Rlchman  High  School. 

La  Salle  Academy. 

Manhattan  CgOege^  Academic  DepartmenL 

Morris  High  School. 

yew  York  OoUagiaU  Institute. 

Regis  High  School. 

SL  Ann*8  Academy. 

SU  Catharines  Academic  School  of  New  York. 

SL  Oabriti's  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

St^  Lawrence's  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

St.  Wallmrga*s  Academy. 

Scudder  School  for  OirU. 

Stuyresant  High  School. 

Townsend  Barris  Hall  (Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  the  aty  of  New  York. 

Trinity  School. 

Vrsuline  Academy. 

Wadleigh  High  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 

Xavier  High  School,  OoHegecfSL Frauds  Xaaer, 
Niagara  Falls— 

De  Veaux  SchooL 

High  School. 
Niagara  University— JITia^isra  University,  Academic 

DepartmenL 
Nichols-High  School. 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  Chili— A.  M.  Chesffrough  Seminary. 
North  Cohocton— North  Cohocton  and   AUaata 

Union  High  SchooL 
North  Collins— High  SchooL 
North  Creek— High  SchooL 
Northport— High  School. 
North  Tarrytown— High  School. 
North  Tonawanda— High  School 
NorthviUe-Hlgh  SchooL 
Norwich— High  SchooL 
Norwood— High  SchooL 
Nunda— High  School. 
Nyack— 

High  School. 

Wilson  Memorial  Academy. 
Oakfleld— High  School. 
Ocean  Side— High  School. 
Ogdensburg— i9f .  Mary^s  Academy. 
Glean— High  SchooL 
Oneida— High  School. 
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'  OneoDta— High  School. 
Onondaga  Valley— Onondaga  Free  Academy. 
Ontario— High  School. 
Orchard  Park— High  School. 
Oriskany  Falls— High  School. 
Ossining— 

High  School. 

Mount  PUatant  Academy, 

( The)  08iining  School, 
Oswego— 

High  School. 

St.  Pttul*9  Academy. 
Otego— High  School. 
Ovid— High  School. 
Owego— Free  Academy. 
Oxford— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Oyster  Bay— High  School. 
Painted  Post— High  School. 
Pahnyra— Classical  High  School. 
Parish-High  School. 
Parkers— High  School. 
Patchogne— High  School. 
Pawling— 

High  School. 

Pawling  School. 
Pearl  River— High  School. 
Poekskill— 

Drum  Hill  High  School. 

MUUary  Academy, 

Oakside  High  School. 

Weetcheater  Military  Academy. 
Pelham  Manor— Pelham  High  School. 
Penn  Yan— Academy. 
Perry— High  School. 
Phelps— Union  and  Classical  School. 
Philadelphia-High  School. 
Philmont— High  School. 
Phoenix- High  School. 
Plermont— Tappan  Zee  High  School. 
Pike— Seminary  High  School. 
Pine  Plains— Seymour  Smith  Academy. 
Pittsford— High  School. 
Plattsburg— 

D'  Youvttle  Academy. 

High  School. 
Pleasantville— 

Bebrew  Sheltering  OiurdUm  Society  High  School. 

High  'School. 
Poland— High  School. 
Port  Byron— High  School. 
Port  Chester— High  School. 
Port  Henry— 

Champlttin  Academy. 

High  School. 
Port  Jefferson— High  School. 
Port  Jervis— High  School. 
Port  Leyden— High  School. 
PortviUe— High  School. 
Port  Washington— High  School. 
Potsdam— High  School. 
Poughkeepsie— High  School. 
Prattsburg— Franklin  Academy  and  Prattsborg 

High  School. 
Polaski- Academy  and  Union  School. 
Randolph— 

Chamberlain  MUUary  InetituU, 

High  School. 


Ravens— High  School. 
Red  Creek— High  School. 
Red  Hook— High  School. 
Remsen— High  School. 
Rensselaer— 

High  School. 

St.  John^t  Academy. 
Rheinebeck— High  School. 
Richfield  Springs— High  School. 
Richmond  Hill— High  School. 
Richmoodville— High  School. 
Ripley— High  School. 
Riverhead— High  School. 
Rochester— 

Catholic  High  School. 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

High  School,  East. 

High  School/West. 

Nazareth  Academy, 

Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  College. 
Rockville  Center— South  Side  High  School. 
Rome— 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Names, 

Free  Academy. 

St.  Aloysiue  Academy. 
Roscoe— High  School. 
Roslyn— High  School. 
Round  Lake-^«mmfr  Institute. 
Rouses  Point— High  School. 
Roxbury— High  School. 
Rushford— High  School. 
Rushville— High  School. 
Russell— Knox  Memorial  High  School. 
Rye- 
High  School. 

Seminary. 
Sacket  Harbor— Sacket  High  School. 
Sag  Harbor— Pierson  High  School. 
St.  Johnsville— High  School. 
St.  Regis  Falls— High  School. 
Salamancar- High  School. 
Salem— Washington  Academy. 
Sandy  Creek— High  School. 
Saranac  Lake— High  School. 
Saratoga  Springs- 
High  School. 

St.  Faith's  Academy. 
Saugerties— High  School. 
Sauquoit— High  School. 
Savannah— High  School. 
Savona— High  School. 
Sayville— High  School. 
Schaghticoke— High  School. 
Schenectady— 

High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Schenevus— High  School. 
Schoharie— High  School. 
Schuylerville— High  School. 
Sdo— High  School. 
Scotia— High  School. 
Scottsville— High  School. 
Sea  Clifl— High  School. 
Seneca  Falls— Mynderse  Academy. 
Sharon  Springs— High  School. 
Shelter  Island— High  School. 
Sherburne— High  School. 
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Sherman— High  Scboul. 

8hort.svi]le-High  School. 

Sidney -Uigh  School. 

Silver  Creek  -Uigh  School. 

Silver  Springs— High  School. 

SinclairvUle-Iiigh  School. 

Skaneateles— High  School. 

Sodus— High  School. 

Solvay— High  School. 

South  Dayton— Uigh  School. 

South  Glens  Falls— High  School. 

South  Otsellc— High  School. 

Southampton— High  School. 

Soutbold— High  School. 

Spencer— High  School. 

Spencerport— Uigh  School. 

Sprhig  Valley— High  School. 

Spring^-ille— Griflith  Institute  and  Union  School 

Stamford— Seminary  and  Union  School. 

Stillwater- High  School. 

Stony  Point— High  School. 

SufTem— Uigh  School. 

Syracuse^- 

Aeademy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Central  High  School. 

CArutian  Brothers  Academy, 

OoodyeaT'Burlingame  School. 

North  High  School. 

St.  John's  Catholic  Academy. 

St.  Lucy's  Academy. 

Technical  High  School. 

Travis  Preparatory  School. 
Tannersvillo— High  School. 
Tarrytown- 

Hockley  School. 

The  Knox  School. 

Mary  mount  Secondary  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 
Theresa— High  School. 
Ticond^roga— High  School. 
Tompkinsville-  Augustinian  Academy. 
Tonawanda— Uigh  School. 
Troy— 

Emma  WUlard  School. 

High  School. 

La  SalU  Institute. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Patrick's  Academy  of  Troy. 

St.  Peter's  Academy. 

Troy  Academy. 
Trumansburg— High  School. 
Tuckahoe— Waverly  Uigh  School. 
Tully-Hlgh  School. 
Tupper  Lake— High  School. 
Tuxedo  Park— Tuxedq  High  School. 
Unadillar-High  School. 
Union  Springs- 
High  School. 

Oakwood  Seminary. 
Utica- 

Catholic  Academy. 

Female  Academy. 

FreeAoademy. 


Valatie-Hlgh  School. 

Valley  Falls-High  School. 

ValhaUA-Chappaqua  Mountain  InttUute, 

VemoD— High  School. 

Verona— High  School. 

Victor— High  Sdiool. 

Waddhigton— High  Sdiod. 

Walden-High  School. 

WalUdll— High  School. 

Walton— High  School. 

Walworth-Hlgh  School'. 

Warner— High  School. 

Warrensburg— High  School. 

Warsaw— High  School. 

Warwick— Institute. 

Waterford-High  School. 

Waterloo— High  School. 

Watertown— 

High  School. 

Immaculate  Heart  Academy. 
Waterville-HIgh  School. 
Watervllet— 

Academy. 

High  School. 

St.  Patrick's  Aeademy. 
Watkins— High  School. 
Waverly- High  School. 
Wayland— High  School. 
Webster— High  School. 
Weedsport— High  School. 
Wells-Ulgh  School. 
Wellsvllle-High  School. 
Westchester— CZMon  Potitf  MUUary  Academy. 
West  Hampton  Beach— High  School. 
West  Winfield— High  School. 
Westflald— Academy  and  Union  School. 
West  New  Brighton— TKesterlct^A  OoUcfiau  IfuH- 

tute. 
Westport— High  School. 
White  Plains-High  School. 
Wliitehall— High  School. 
Wliitesboro— High  School. 
Whitney  Point-High  School. 
Williamson— High  School. 
WilliamsvlUe-High  School. 
Willsboro— High  School. 
Wilson— High  School. 
Windham— High  School. 
Windsor-High  School. 
Woodhull— High  School. 
Wolcott— Leavenworth  InsUtuteand  Wolcott  Higb 

School. 
W^OTcester— High  School. 
Wyoming— Middlebury    Academy    and    Unioo 

School. 
Yonkers- 

High  School. 

Philipse  Manor  School. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Schools  aocrodited  by  the  UniveFBity  of  North  Carolhia,  D«oember.  1915. 

Units. 

AdmisBlon  requirements 14.0 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3.0 

Mathematics 3.0 

History 3.0 

Greek 2.0 

Latin 3.7 

Elective 0.3 

Or,  instead  of  3  last-named: 

Latin 3.7 

French  or  Qerman 2.0 

Elective 0.3 

Or  these: 

French 2.0 

Carman i 2.0 

Science 1.0 

Elective 1.0 


AshevUle— * 

AsheviUe  School. 

Bingham  School, 

City  High  School. 

Normal  arid  Collegiate  IfutUtUe, 

St.  Genevieve's  Academy, 

Brevuitl^InetittUe. 

Gary— High  School. 

Chapel  Hill-High  School. 

Charlotte— 

City  High  School. 
Horner  MiUtary  School, 

Conoord— High  School. 

Durham- 
City  High  School. 
Trinity  Park  School. 

Elizabeth  City— High  School. 

Enfield— High  School. 

Flat  Bock— .FZeet  Scho^. 

Fremont— High  School. 

Ooldsboro-Clty  High  School. 

Qreensboro— City  High  School. 

QxeenviUe— High  School. 

Henderson— City  High  School. 


Hendersonvllle— 

High  School. 

JF^iseifern  Schooi. 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boyt, 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Laurinburg— High  School. 
Lenoir-High  School. 
Lumberton— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
VLttisBm— College, 
Monroe— High  School. 
Oak  Rkige— /iMtifttfe. 
Pleasant  Garden— High  School. 
Raleigh-aty  High  School. 
Rutherflordton— .]FeitmifM(«r  SdtooL 
Salisbury— City  High  School. 
Tarboio— High  School. 
Warrenton— High  School. 
WhUsett-JiMtihtte. 
Wilmington— City  High  School. 
Wilson— City  High  School. 
Winston-Salem— 

City  High  School. 

Salem  Academy, 


NORT&  DAKOTA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements U 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 1 

Three  units  in  1  and  2  in  another;  or  2  units  in  each  of  3  of  the  following  4  groups- 
Foreign  language  (at  least  2  units  must  be  in  the  same  language);  sciences;  social 

sciences;  mathematics*. 6 

Electives 6. 


Beach— Agricultural  High  School. 
Kbmarck— High  School. 
Botttaieau— 

High  School. 

State  School  of  Forestry. 
Cando— High  School. 
Carrington— Agricultural  High  School. 
Casselton— High  School. 
Cavalier-  High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
Devils  Lake— High  School. 

46730°— 16 5 


Dickinson— High  School. 
Drayton— High  School. 
Edgeley— High  School. 
Enderlfai— High  School. 
Fargo— 

CoUege  Academy, 

High  School. 

Model  High  School  of  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Saered  Heart  Academy. 
Grafton— Agricultural  High  School. 
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Onnd  Forio-High  School. 
Hinlrinum— HitJi  School. 
Harrey— HJ«|i  School. 
HflbboitH-Hl^  School. 
Hope-High  School. 
Himter— High  School. 


OolU§e  Atademf. 

High  School. 

8t,  Jokn*»  Aeademp. 
KenmaR— High  School. 
LakotA— Hi|^  School. 
iM  llouR— Agriciiltiinl  High  School 
LangdoD-^Hlgh  School. 
LarimoR^High  School. 
LIdgenrood— Hi^  School. 
Lisboii— High  School. 
ICandan— High  School. 
lUyriUo-High  School. 


ICkhigui-High  School. 

Ifinot-High  School. 

Mfaita-High  School. 

New  Roekford— Hi^  SchooL 

Oake»-High  School. 

Pwk  Riyer— High  School. 

FembtaiA— High  School. 

RoOa— Hi^  SchooL 

Rughy— High  School. 

St.  Thomas— Higli  School 

Uniyenity— Hodel  High  School  of  Unfyenity  d 

North  Dakota. 
Valley  City-High  School. 
Velya— Agrioultunl  High  SchooL 
WahpeUm— 

High  School. 

State  School  of  Science. 
WllUston— High  School. 


omo. 


«FifBt«rade"  aeoondary  schools  approyad  hy  the  departnunt  of  pubUo  instnicticxi  and  acciedltwl  hj 
Ohio  Stote  Uniyenlty  for  the  year  1915-16.1 

UnltR. 

Uniyenity  admiBBloD  rsquirenieiits 15 

The  foUowing  dktrlbutioii  of  units  is  strangiy  raoommended: 

Engltah 

IfalhematiaB 

History 

Sdenoe 

Foieign  language 

Electiyes 

'*  If  the  distribution  of  units  does  not  meet  the  aboye  recommendation,  the  student  will  be  lequlied  ts 
cany  oourMs  in  the  uniyendty  to  make  ap  the  deOdenoy." 


Adft- 

High  School. 

Okh  NorAem  UtUvenitf,  Prepantorf  Depart^ 
metU. 
Adensr-Hlgh  School. 
Akron— 

Bueta  Academf. 

Central  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

West  High  School. 
Albany— High  School. 
Akxandriar-St.  Albans  High  School. 
Allianoe-High  School. 
Amanda— High  School. 
Amelia-High  School. 
Amesyille— High  School. 
Amherst— High  School. 
Andoyer— High  School. 
Anna— High  School, 
.^nsonia— High  School. 
Antioch— ii  cademjf . 

Antwerp— Carryall  Township  High  School . 
Arcadia— Washington  Township  High  School. 
Arcanum— High  School. 
ArchboM— High  School. 
Arlington— High  School . 
Ashlaqd— High  School. 
Ashley— High  School. 
Ashtabulfr-High  School . 
Ashtabula  Harbor— High  School. 
Ashyill*-High  School. 


Athena— 

AnMsyflto  Township  High  School . 

High  School. 
Atlanta— Perry  Township  High  School. 
Attica— High  School. 
Austinburg— 

Qmnd  Rim  /nsMme. 

High  School. 
Bainbridge— High  Sohool. 
Baltimore— High  Sohool . 
Btf-berton— High  School. 
Bamesyille— 

Ffienit  Boordimg  Scftool. 

High  Sohool. 
Basil— High  School. 
BaUyia— High  School. 
Bath— High  School. 
Beallsyllle— Sunbury  High  School. 
Bedford— High  School. 
Bellaire-High  School. 

BeUbrook— Sngarcreek  Township  Hlc^  86hooI. 
Belle  Center— HoArthur-HuntsyiUe  Hi^  School. 
Belletbntataie— High  School. 
BeUeyue— High  School. 
BelleyiUe-Hlgh  School.  . 
BelpiB— High  School. 
Benton  Ridge— High  School. 
Berea— 

BdUwhi^'WaUace  CoBegtAeademf, 

High  School. 
Berlin  Heights-High  School. 


1  The  department  of  public  taistruction  approyes  only  the  pubUc  high  schools. 
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Bethesdft— High  BeUbol. 

Beverly->High  School. 

Bidwell— Bldwell-Porter  Township  High  School. 

Bloomdale— High  School. 

Bloomvillo— Bloom  Township  High  School. 

Blafitonr- 

OoUege  Academy, 

High  School. 
Bowling  Oreen— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bradner— High  School. 
Brecksville— High  School. 
Bremen— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Brink  Haven— High  School. 
Brookville— High  School. 
Brmiswlck— Hinckley  Township  High  School. 
Bryan— High  School. 
Bucyrus— High  School. 
Bnrlington— High  School. 
Butler— High  School. 
Byesville— High  School. 
Cadi&— High  School. 
CaldweU— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Camden— High  School. 

Campbellstown— Jackson  Township  High  School. 
Canal  Dover— High  School. 
Canal  Fulton— High  School. 
Canal  Winchester— High  School. 
Canfield— Joint  High  School. 
Canton- 
Central  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Cardington— High  School. 
Carey— High  School. 
Carroll— High  School. 
Garrollton— High  School. 
Cedarville— High  School. 
Celina— High  School. 
Centerburg— High  School. 
Chagrin  Falls— High  School. 
Chardon— High  School. 
Chaonoey— High  School. 
ChesterhUl— Marian  Township  High  Sdiod. 
Qiesterland— Chester  Township  High  School. 
Chicago  Junction— High  School. 
ChiUicothe— High  School. 
Cincinnati^ 

CUfton  High  School. 

CoUege  Prepantonf  School  for  GirU. 

Franklin  School. 

Hartwell  High  School. 

Hughes  High  School. 

Madisonvflle  High  School. 

Ohio  Meehanks'  Institute. 

Pleasant  Ridge  High  School. 

UnivertUif  School.' 

Walnut  HOls  High  School. 

West  Night  High  School. 

Woodward  High  School. 
Circle  ville— 

High  School. 

Jackson  Township  High  School. 

rickaway  Township  High  School. 
Qarksburg— Deerfleld  Township  High  School. 


Cleveland- 
Central  High  School. 

Central  InttiUUe. 

East  High  School. 

East  Technical  High  SchooL 

Olenville  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commeroa. 

Linodn  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

UnivertUjf  School. 

West  Technical  High  School. 
Cleveland  Heights— High  School, 
ainton— High  School, 
ayde— High  School. 
Coalton— High  School. 
Coldwater— 

High  School. 

Washington  Township  High  School. 
College  Comer— Hi^  School. 
College  Bm—Ohio  MUUarf  InetUute. 
Columbiana— High  School. 
Columbus— 

Aeademp. 

Clinton  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

North  High  School. 

St.  MaryaoftheSprinffS. 

School  for  Oirls. 

South  High  School. 

UnivenUp  School. 

West  Hi^  School. 
Columbus  Orove— High  School. 
Commercial  Point— Scioto  Township  High  School. 
Conneaut— High  School. 
Continental— High  School. 
Convoy— High  Soho(4. 
Coolville— High  School. 
Copley— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
Cortland— High  School. 
Coshocton- High  School. 
Covington— High  School. 
Crestline— High  School. 
Creston— High  School. 
Crooksville— High  School. 
Croton— Hartford  Township  High  School. 
Cumberland— High  School. 
Custar— 

High  School. 

Milton  Township  High  School. 
Cuyahoga  Falls- 
High  School. 

Stow  Township  High  School. 
Cygnet— High  School. 
Dalton— High  School. 

Damascus— Goshen  Township  High  School. 
Danville— Buckeye  City  High  School. 
Dayton- 
Harrison  Township  High  School. 

Jefferson  Townsliip  High  School. 

Madison  Township  High  School. 

New  Lyme  Inetitute. 

Parker  High  School. 

St.  Aloyriue  Academy, 

St.  Mory^e  Inetitute, 
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Dayton^Goiitinued. 

Steele  High  School. 

Stivers  Manual  Training  High  School. 

Violet  Township  High  Sdioo). 

Washington  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Defiance— High  School. 
De  Orafl— High  School. 
Delaware- 
High  School. 

Liberty  Township  High  School. 
Delphoe— High  School. 
Delta— High  School. 
Dennison— High  School. 
Derby— High  School. 

Dola— Washington  Township  High  Scbool. 
Dorset— High  School. 
Dover— High  School. 
Doyiestown— High  School. 
Dresden— High  School. 
Dublin— High  School. 
Dunkirk— High  School. 
DuvaU— Madison  Township  High  School. 
East  Cleveland— High  School. 
East  Liverpool— High  Sdiool. 
Eaton— High  Sdiool. 
East  Palesthie— Hi^  School. 
Edgerton— High  Sdiool. 
Edison— High  School. 
Edon— High  Sdiool. 
Elmore— High  School. 
Elyria^High  School. 

Engiewood— Randolph  Township  High  School 
Enon- Madriver  Township  High  School. 
Etnar— High  Schod. 
EucUd- 

Central  High  School. 

Shore  High  Schod. 
Fairfldd— Bath  Township  High  Schod. 
Farmdale— Johnston  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Farmersville  and  Jackson— High  Schod. 
Fayette— High  Sdiod. 
Findlay— High  School. 
Flushing— High  Schod. 
Forest— High  School. 
Forgy— Bethel  Township  High.  School. 
Fort  Recovery— High  School. 
Fostoria— High  Schopl. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Fraseysburg— High  School. 
Fredericksburg— High  School. 
Fredericktown— High  School. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Qahannan-Hlgfa  School. 
Galenar-High  School, 
dalion— High  School. 
Oalllpolia- 

Academy  High  School. 
Lincoln  High  School. 
Gambler— High  School. 
Oarrettsville— High  School. 
Oeneva— High  Scbool. 
Oeorgetown— High  School. 
Oermantown— High  School. 
Gibsonburg— High  School. 
Oirard— High  School. 


G]endal»-HI^  Sdiod. 

Otanford— Harrison  Township  High  SehooL 

OkMBter— High  Sdiool. 

Ooour— Sogucreak  Towashtp  Hl^  Schod. 

Good  Hoi»— Wmyne  Township  High  ScfaooL 

GodMO-HIgh  School. 

Qraftoii— High  School. 

Qnnd  View  Heigbta-HIgh  ScfaooL 

Gtanville- 

Doane  Acaiemf. 
HIghSchooL 

Qrenfleld- H]|^  Schod. 

Oreensprlng- High  SchooL 

GreenvlUe— High  SchooL 

Qf«Miwich— High  Schod. 

Grore  aty— High  SchooL 

Groveport—Hi^  SchooL 

GuysviUe— fitewart-Rome  Township  Hl^  SchooL 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Hanover— High  School. 

HarriBOD— High  School. 

Hartford— High  SchooL 

HartviUe-High  SchooL 

Hartwell-St.  Bernard  Hi^  Schod. 

Hebron— High  Schod. 

HicksvUle-High  School. 

Highland— High  Schod. 

Hllliard»-Hi^  SchooL 

Hillsboro— High  SchooL 

Hiram— Hi^  Schod. 

Hdgate-High  Schod. 

Homer— Burlington  Township  Hl^  SdiooL 

HomervUle— Homer  Township  Hl^  SchooL 

Hopedalfr— High  Schod. 

Hudson— High  Schod. 

Huron— High  Schod. 

Ironton— High  Schod. 

Irwin— Union  Township  High  SchooL 

Jacksonville— Hi^  Schod. 

Jamestown— Hl^  SchooL 

Jefferson— High  SchooL 

Jeffersonvlll»-Hl^  Schod. 

Jewett— Hi^  School. 

Johnstown— High  SchooL 

Junction  aty— High  SdiooL 

KaUda^High  Schod. 

Kent- 
High  SchooL 
Streetsboro  Hi^  SchooL 

Kenton— High  SchooL 

Kings  MUl»-High  SdiooL     - 

Kbigston— High  Schod. 

KingsvUle-Hlgh  Sdiod. 


Hi^  SchooL 

Vernon  Township  High  School. 
Lafayette-nJadcson-Jdnt  High  SdiooL 
Lak»— Uniontown  High  Schod. 
Lakeside— Danbury  Township  Hi|^  Schod. 
Lakewood— Hi^  School. 
Lanoaster— 

High  School. 

Rushville  Township  High  Schod. 
Lebanon— High  School 
Leesburg— High  Schoc  . 
Leee  Creek— Wa3me  Township  High  Schod. 
Leetonia—Hi^  SchooL 
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Lflipsio— Hi|^  School. 

Le  Roy— High  School. 

Lewisburg  —  Lewisburg  -  HarrJson    Joint    Hl^ 
School. 

Lexington— Hig^  School. 

Liberty  Center— High  School. 

Lima — ^High  School. 

Lisbon— High  School. 

Lockland— High  School. 

Lockwood— Oreene  Township  Hi^  School. 

Lodi-High  School. 

Logan— High  Scht)ol. 

London- 
High  School. 
Monroe  Township  High  School. 

Lorain— High  School. 

Loudonville— High  School. 

Louisville— High  School. 

Loveland— High  School. 

Lowell-High  School. 

Lowellvflle— High  School. 

LucasvUle— Valley  Township  High  School. 

Lynchburg— High  School. 

lioArthur— High  School. 

McClure— Damascus  Township  High  School. 

McComb— 
Hleh  School. 
Union  Township  Hlg^  SchooL 

Ifadison-Hlgh  School. 

McConnelsviUe-lCalta-McCkMinellsville  High 
School. 

lianchester— High  School. 

ICaasfleld- High  School. 

Mantua— High  School. 

Marion- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary's  School. 

Marietta-High  School. 

Marthisburg— High  School. 

Martins  Ferry— Hi(^  School. 

MartinsTUle-High  SchooL 

Marysvflle— 
High  School. 
Jerome  Township  High  School. 

Mason— High  School. 

Massillon— High  School. 

Maumee— High  School. 

Mechanicsburg— High  School. 

Medhia— 

Oranger  Township  Hi^^  School. 
High  School. 

Mebnore— Eden  Township  High  School. 

Mendon— Mendon-Union  Hi^  School. 

Metamora— Hfgh  School. 

Miamlsburg— High  School. 

Mlddlelield— High  School. 

Mlddleport-High  School. 

Middletownr-Hlgh  School 

Milan— High  School. 

Milford— High  School. 

Milford  Center— Union  Hl^  School. 

Millersburg— Hi^  School. 

Mineral  City— Hic^  School. 

Minerva— High  School. 

Mingo  Junction— High  School. 

Minster— High  School. 

Monroe— Lemon  Township  High  School. 


MonroevUle— High  School. 

Montpelier— High  School. 

Morrow— Hi^  School. 

Mount  Blanchard— High  School. 

Mount  Eaton— Paint  Township  Hi^  School. 

Mount  Oilead— High  School. 

Mount  Healthy— High  School. 

Mount  Grab— High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant- High  School. 

Mount  Sterling— High  SchooL 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

Mount  Victory— High  SchooL 

Murray— High  School. 

Napoleon— Hi^  SchooL 

NelsonvlUe-High  SchooL 

Nevada— Hi^  SchooL 

New  Albany— Hig^  School. 

Newark— High  SchooL 

New  Bremen— Hic^  School. 

New  Carlisle— High  School. 

Newcomerstown— High  SchooL 

New  Concord— High  SchooL 

New  Holland— High  SchooL 

New  Lexington— High  SchooL 

New  London— High  SchooL 

New  Madison— High  SchooL 

New  Matamoras— Matamoras  High  Sdiool. 

New  Paris— Jefferson  Township  High  School. 

New  Philadelphia— High  SchooL 

New  Richmond— Hifi^  SchooL 

New  Straitsville— High  SchooL 

New  Vienna^Hifi^  SchooL 

New  Washington— High  SchooL 

Newton  Falls— High  School. 

NOes— High  SchooL 

North  Baltimore-High  School 

North  Hampton— German  Township  High  School. 

North  Lewisburg— High  School. 

North  Lhnar-High  School. 

Norwalk— High  School. 

Norwood— High  School. 

Nova— Troy  Township  High  SchooL 

Oak  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Oak  Hfll-High  SchooL 

Oberlin— 

Academf. 

High  SchooL 
Ohio  Clty-Hi|^  School. 
Okeana— Morgan  Township  Hi^  SchooL 
Orrville— High  School. 
Orwell— High  School. 
Osbom— High  School. 
Ostiander— High  School. 
Ottawa— 

Blanchard  Township  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 
Ottovllle— High  School. 
Oxford— 

CoUege  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Palnesville— Hi^  School. 
Pandora— Riley  Township  High  SchooL 
Pataskala— High  School. 
Panldhig— High  SchooL 
Payne— Hi|^  SchooL 
Peebles— High  SchooL 
Femberville— High  School. 
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Perry— HJg^  Sdiool. 

Perrysburg— High  School. 

PiokerlngtoQ— Violet  Township  High  School. 

Piketon— High  School. 

PloDeer— High  School. 

Piqua— High  School. 

Plain  City—High  School. 

Pl&ttsburg— Harmony  Township  High  School. 

Pleasant  HiU— High  School. 

Pleasantville— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Pomeroy— High  School. 

Port  Clhiton— High  School. 

Portsmouth— High  School. 

Port  William— Liberty  Township  High  School. 

Prairie  Depot— High  School. 

Prospect— High  School. 

Quaker  City— High  School. 

Ravenna— I^igh  School. 

Rawson— High  School. 

Reynddsburg— High  School. 

Ridiwood— High  School. 

Rio  Grande- Raccoon  Township  High  School. 

Ripley— High  School. 

Rising  Sun— High  School. 

Rockford— High  School. 

Rosedale- Pike  Township  High  Stibool. 

Rose vUle— High  School. 

Rosewood— Adams  Township  High  School. 

Roundhead— High  School. 

Rudolph— High  School. 

Rushsylvania— High  School. 

Sabina— High  School. 

St.  ClairsvUle— High  School. 

St.  Henry— High  School. 

St.  Martin— Urtulirie  Academy, 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

St.  Pari»-High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Salhieville— High  School.  ' 

Sandusky— High  School.  * 

Savannah— ii  eademp, 

Sardhiia— High  School. 

Scio- 

Academy  High  School, 
High  School. 

Sebring— High  School. 

Selma— High  School. 

Seneca ville— High  School. 

Seville— High  School. 

Shadyside— High  School. 

Sharon  Center— Sharon  Township  High  School. 

Shawnee— High  School. 

Shelby— High  School. 

Sherwood- 
Delaware  Township  High  Sdiool. 
High  School. 

Shiloh— High  School. 

Shreve— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Smithfield— High  School. 

Somerset— High  School. 

Somerton— Somerset  Township  High  School. 

South  Charleston- High  School. 

South  Euclid— Euclid  Township  High  School. 

South  Salem— Buckskin  Township  High  School. 

South  Solon— Stokes  Township  High  School. 


Spenoervllle— High  Sdiod. 
Springfield- 
Clifton  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 

St.  RaphaeVi  School. 
Steubenville— High  School. 
Strasburg— High  School. 
Strongvffle— High  Sdiool. 
Stryker— High  School. 
Su^tfcreek- High  School. 
Summit  Station— Lima  Township  Hi^  School. 
Sunbury- High  Sdiool. 
Swantoo— High  School. 
Sycamore— High  School. 
Sylvania— High  School. 
Tadnor- Butler  Township  High  School . 
Terre  Haute— Mad  River  Township  High  School. 
Thorn  ville— High  School. 
Thiirstco— Walnut  Township  High  S<diool. 
Tilfin— 

OoOege  of  the  UrmUine  Sigten. 

Heidelberg  Academy. 

High  School. 
Tippecanoe  City— Bethel  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Toledo- 
Scott  High  School. 

Smead  School.  ^ 

Waite  Hi^  School. 
Toronto— High  Bthool. 
Trenton— High  School. 
Troy— High  Sahod. 
Twinsburg— High  School. 
Union  City— High  School. 
Upper  Sandusky— High  School. 
Urbana— 

Concord  Township  ^igh  School. 

Hi^  School. 

Salem  Township  High  SchooL 

UtUverfUy  Sdkool. 
Urichsville— High  Schooi. 
Utica— High  School. 

Valley  City— Liverpool  Township  High  SchooL 
Van  Buren— High  School. 
Van  Wert— Convoy  Township  High  School. 
Vermilion— High  School. 
Versailles-High  School. 
Vincent— Barlow  Township  Hl^  School. 
Wadsworth— High  School. 
Wakeman— High  School. 
Wapakoneta— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Washington  C.  H.— High  School. 
Waterford— High  School. 
Waterville-High  School. 
Wauseon— High  School. 
Waverly— High  School. 
Waynesfleld— High  School. 
Waynesvnie— High  School. 
Wellington— High  School. 
Wellston— High  School. 
Wellsvllle-High  School. 
Welshfleld- Troy  Township  High  SchooL 
West  Alexandria— High  School. 
West  Carrollton— High  School. 
WestervUle— Waterville  Township  Hi0i  School. 
West  Jefferson— High  School. 
West  Lateyette— High  School. 
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West  Liberty— High  School. 

West  Mansfleld— High  School. 

West  Milton— High  School. 

West  Park— High  School. 

West  Richfield— Richfield  Township  High  School. 

West  Salem— High  School. 

West  Union— High  School. 

West  Unity— High  School. 

Weston— Hi^  School. 

Westrllle— Mad  River  Township  High  School. 

Wharton- High  School. 

Wheelersburg— High  School. 

Wilkesvillfr— High  Sdiool. 

WlUiamsburg— High  School. 

Williamsfleld- 

High  School. 

Wayne  Township  High  School. 
Williainsport— Deer  Creek  High  School. 
Wilk>oghby— Wayne  Township  High  School. 
WilnUngton— 

High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant  Township  High  School. 


Wtaichester— High  dofaool. 
Windham— High  School. 
Woodsfield— High  School. 
Woodstock— High  School. 
Woodvllle— High  School. 
Wooster- 

Acttdemp, 

High  School. 
Worthhigton— High  School. 
Wyoming— High  School. 
Xenia— 

Beayercreek  Township  High  School. 

Caesaicreek  Township  High  School. 

Central  High  School. 

East  Mafai  Street  High  School. 

Ohio  Saik>rs  and  Soldiers  Home. 
Yellow  Springs— High  School. 
Youngstown — 

Coitsvllle  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 
Zanesfleld— Zanesfleld-Jeireison  High  School. 
ZanesviUe— High  School. 


OSXAHOMA. 


Schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  fully  affiliate^  with  the  Univeisity  of  Oklahoma, 

January  1, 1916. 

Units. 

Admission  reqoiremants ♦. 15 

Prescribed  units: 

Ensilsh 3 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Bcibuce 1 

Foreign  language  (one) !!!!!'!!!!!.*!     2 

Electives .' 6 


Ad»— Hi^  School. 
Afton-High  School. 
Altos— High  School. 
Arapaho— H!gh  School. 
Ardmore— Hig^  School. 
Atoka-High  School. 
BarUesville-High  School. 
BeggB— High  School. 
Blackwell— High  School. 
Boswelt-High  School. 
Broken  Arrow— High  School. 
Carney— Hi^  School. 
Chandler— High  School. 
Cheootah— High  School. 
Cherokee— High  Sdiool. 
'Qiiokasha — 

High  School. 

Oklakoma  College  for  Womenf  Aeademp. 
Claremore— University  Preparatory  School. 
QsvelaDd— Hi^  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Coalgate— High  School. 
Collinsville-High  School. 
Copan— High  School. 
CordeU— 

CorieU  ChrittiaH  CcXUge,  Aeademf, 

High  School. 
Cashing— High  School. 
Custer— High  School. 
Davis— High  School. 
Dewey— High  School. 
Dmmwrlght— Hig^  School. 


Durant— High  School. 

Eldorado— High  School. 

Elk  City— High  School. 

El  Reno— High  School. 

Enid- 
High  School. 
PhOUpi  UnioersUy  High  School, 

Eufaula— High  School. 

Fairfax— High  School. 

Fairview— High  School. 

Francis— High  School. 

Geary- High  School. 

Orandfleld— High  School. 

Granite— High  School. 

Grove— High  School. 

Guthrie— 

High  School. 

Oklahoma  Mdhoiitt  Univer$itp,  Aeademf. 

Guymou— High  School. 

Hennessey— High  School. 

Henryetta— High  School. 

Hinton— High  School. 

Hobart— High  School. 

Hddenvllle— High  School. 

Hollis-High  School. 

Hominy- High  School. 

Hugo— High  School. 

Keata-High  School. 

Kiefer-High  School. 

TCtngflsher — 
High  School. 
KIngfither  College,  Aeademf. 
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LawtoD— H]gli  School. 
LaxJngtoQ— High  School. 
Lindsay— High  School. 
ICadiU-High  School. 
Hangtun — Hi^  School. 
Marietta-High  School. 
Harlow— High  School. 
Haud— High  School. 
McAkster— High  School. 
Hedlord-High  School. 
Miami-Bigh  School. 
ICountain  View— High  School. 
Muldrow— High  School. 
Muskogea-High  School. 
NewkJrk— High  School. 
Noble-High  School. 
Norman— High  School. 
Nowata— High  School. 
Okemah— High  School. 
Oklahoma— High  School. 
Okmulgee— High  School. 
Oktaha— High  School. 
Pawnee— High  School. 
Pauls  Valley-High  School. 
Perry- High  School. 
Ponca  City— High  School. 
Pond  Creek— High  School. 
Pryor— High  School. 
Purcell— High  School. 
Ramona— High  School. 
Rofl— High  School. 
Ryan— High  Sdiool. 


Sallisaw-High  School. 
Sapulpa— High  School. 
Sayre— High  School. 
6eminolfr-Hi^  School. 
Shawnee— High  School. 
Snyder— High  School. 
Stillwater— High  School.  * 
StfllweU-High  School. 
Stigler-High  School. 
Suli>hui^High  School. 
Tecumseh— High  School. 
Temple— High  School. 
Texh(Hna— High  School. 
Thomas— High  School. 
Tishomingo— High  School. 
Tonkawa— University  Prepatory  Sdiool. 
TulsB^— 
(    Benrp  KmdaU  OoUege  Acaiemp. 
High  School. 
Vinlta^High  School. 
Wagonei^High  School. 
Walt«r-Hi^  School. 
Wapamicka— High  School. 
Waurika— High  School. 
Waynokar-HIgh  School. 
Weleetka-High  School. 
Wewoka— Etigh  School. 
WOburton-High  School. 
Woodward— High  Schocd. 
Wynnewood— High  School. 
Yukon— High  Sdiool. 


OREGON. 


standardized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Oregon  for  the  y« 

1015-16. 

Unite. 

Admission  requiremente 1 is 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 3 

History 1 

Science 1 

One  foreign  language 2 

.    Electives 6 


Airlie-High  SchooL 
Albany— High  SchooL 
Alpine— Hl^  School. 
Alsea— High  School. 
Amity— high  School, 
Arlington-  High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  SchooL 
Astoria^Hlgh  SchooL 
Athena— High  SchooL 
Baker— 

St.  Francit  Aeademf, 

High  SchooL 
Ballston— High  SchooL 
Bandon— High  SchooL 
Bay  City— High  SchooL 
Beaverton— lUgh  SchooL 
Bond— High  SchooL 
Bonanza-High  School. 
Brownsville— High  SchooL 
Bums— Harney  County  High  SchooL 
Canby— High  SchooL 
Canyon  City -High  SchooL 
Canyonville-Hi^  SchooL 


Carlton^High  SchooL 

Central  Point— High  SchooL 

Clatskanle— High  SchooL 

Coburg— High  SchooL 

Colton— High  SchooL 

Condon— omiam  County  H  j^  SobooL 

Coos  River— High  School. 

Coquille— High  SchooL 

Corbett— High  Scdiool. 

Cor vallis-  High  SchooL 

Cottage  Grove— Hi^  ScbooL 

Cove— High  SchooL 

Creswell— High  SchooL 

Crow— High  SchooL 

Culver— High  SchooL 

Dallas-Hii^  SchooL 

Dayton— High  ScihooL 

Dorena— High  SchooL 

Drafa- High  SchooL 

Dufur— High  SchooL 

Dundee— High  SchooL 

Echo— High  SchooL 

Elghi-High  SchooL 
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Ehnira— High  School. 
Enterpfis«— Wallowa  Coanty  High  School. 
Estacadar-Hjgh  School. 
Eugene— High  School. 
F&Us  City— High  School. 
Florence— High  School. 
Forest  Qrove— High  School. 
Fossil— Wheeler  County  High  School. 
Freewater— High  School. 
Qlendale— High  School. 
Gold  Beach— High  School 
'  Gold  HIU-High  School. 
Grants  Pass— High  School. 
Gresham— High  School. 
Haines— High  School. 
Halfway— High  School. 
Halsey— High  School.. 
Harrisburg— nigh  School. 
Helix— High  School. 
Heppner— High  School. 
Hermiston— High  School. 
Hillsboro— High  School. 
Hood  River— High  School. 
Huntington— High  School. 
Imbler— High  School. 
Independence— High  School. 
Irving— High  School. 
Jefleraon— High  School. 
John  Day— High  School. 
Joseph— High  School. 
Junction  City— High  School. 
Klamath  Falls— County  High  School. 
La  Grande— High  School. 
Lakeview— High  School. 
Leaburg— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School 
Lorane— High  School. 
Madras— High  School. 
Mapleton— High  School. 
Marsbfleld-nigh  School. 
McCoy— Bethel  High  School. 
McMinnville-High  School. 
Medford— High  School. 
Merrm-High  School. 
Mm  City-High  School. 
Milton— 

Ctlumffia  Junior  CdUege. 

High  School. 
Milwaukee— High  School. 
Molalla^High  School. 
Monmouth— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Monro— High  School. 
Mount  Angel— 

Academy. 

QMege.  * 

Myrtle  Creek— High  School. 
Myrtle  Point— High  School. 
Nehalem— Union  High  School. 
Newberg— High  School. 

Pacific  Academy. 
Newport— High  School. 
North  Bend— High  School. 
Nyssa— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 


Ontario—High  School. 
Oregon  City— High  School. 
Orenco— High  Sdiool. 
Pendleton— 

St.  Joseph^  8  Academy. 

High  School. 
Fhflomath— High  School. 
Phoenix— High  School. 
Pleasant  Hill— Union  High  School  No.  1. 
Portland— 

Academ^f. 

Columbia  Univertity. 

Franklin  High  School. 

BiU  MWiary  Academy. 

James  John  High  School. 

Jefferson  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

8L  Hden'9  BdU, 

8t.  Joeeph^a  School. 

Si.  Mary's  Academy. 

Washix^n  High  School. 

Y.  M.  C.A.  Freparatory  School. 
Prairie  City— High  School. 
Prineviile— Crook  County  High  School. 
Rainier— High  School. 
Redmond— High  School. 
Richland-High  School. 
Riddle-High  School. 
Rogue  River— High  School. 
Roseburg— High  School. 
Saint  Helens— High  School. 
Salem— High  School. 
Sandy— High  School. 
Scappoose— High  School. 
Sdo— High  School. 
Scotts  Mills-High  SchooL 
Seaside— High  School. 
Shedd— High  School. 
Sheridan— High  School. 
Silver  Lake— High  School. 
Silvertour-High  School. 
South  Brownsville— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Stanfield— High  School. 
Stayton-High  School. 
Sumpter— High  School. 
Sutherlin— High  School. 
Tangent— High  School. 
The  Dalles— High  School. 
Thurston— High  School. 
Tillamook— High  School. 
Toledo-High  School. 
Tualatin— High  School. 
Turner- High  School. 
Unk>n— High  School. 
Vale-High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Wallowa^High  School. 
Walterville-Unton  High  School. 
Wasco-High  School.     ' 
Weston— High  School. 
Wniamfaia— High  School. 
Woodbum— High  School. 
Yamhill— High  School. 
YonoallA— High  School. 
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PBNKSTLVAIIU. 


Firat-gnule  aeoondary  achodb  approved  by  the  Departmflnt  of  Public  Instructioii  of  Pennqrlraziia,  far 
th«  y«ur  0Dd0d  July,  1915. 

RequJramaiiU  for  approval:  Four  yoan  of  nine  months  each;  at  least  three  teachers;  reeitatton  perfad 
40  minutes  in  length;,  double  period  in  laboratory  work;  a  minim  nm  of  twenty  404niniito  cecitatiaDs  of 
prspared  work;  adequate  equipment  for  teaching  science  studies;  a  reference  library  covering  all  the  sub- 
jects offered. 

EagUsh  required  in  each  year;  at  least  one  unit  of  seience;  two  units  of  mathematics;  ana  unit  of  history; 
two  units  of  foreign  language. 


Abington— High  School  (Township). 

Albloo-Hlgh  School. 

Allentown— High  School. 

Altoon»— High  School. 

AlvertoB— East  HunUngdon  High  School  (Town- 
ship). 

Ambridg»— High  School. 

Annville— High  School  (Township). 

Ardmore— Lower  Marion  Township  High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Ashley— High  School. 

AspinwaU— High  School. 

Athens— High  School. 

Avalon— High  School. 

Bangor— High  School. 

Beaver— High  School. 

Beaver  Falls— High  School. 

Beccaria— High  School  (Township). 

Bedford— High  School. 

Bellevue— High  School. 

Bellefont»— High  School. 

Ben  Avon— High  School. 

Benton— High  School. 

Berwick— 

High  School. 

West  Berwick  High  School. 

Berwyn— EasttowD-Tredyflrin    Township    High 
School. 

Bethlehem- 
High  School. 

Moravian  Parochial  Sekod, 
Preparatorff  Sekod. 

Birdsboro-High  School. 

BlairsviUe— High  School. 

Blo(«isburg— High  School. 

Blossburg— Hi^  School. 

Boyertown— High  School. 

Braddoek— High  School. 

Bradford— High  School. 

Bristol— Hli^  School. 

BrockwayvOle— High  School. 

Brookville— High  School. 

Burgettstown— High  School. 

Butler— High  School. 

(Cambridge  Sprhigs— High  School. 

Canonsburg— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Carbondale— High  Sdiool. 

Carlisle-High  School. 

Catasauqua— High  School. 

(^tawissa— High  School. 

(}enterviUe— High  School. 

CThambersburg- High  School. 

Charleroi— High  School. 

Chester— High  School. 

Clairton— High  School. 

Clarion-High  School. 


Clearfleld- High  School. 

Coatesville-High  School. 

Cochrantoo— High  School. 

CoUegeville-High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Connmangh- East  Conemaugh  High  Sdiool. 

ConneautviUe— Hifi^  School. 

CoraopoUs— High  School. 

ConnellsviUe— High  School. 

Corry— High  School. 

Coudersport— High  Sdiool. 

CraftCD— High  Sdftool. 

CurwensvUle— High  Sdiod. 

Dallastown— High  School. 

Damascus— High  School. 

Danville— High  Sdiool. 

Darby— High  SdiooI. 

Derry- High  School. 

Donora— High  School. 

Downingtown— Hi^  School. 

Doylestown— Hii^  School. 

Dubois-Hlgh  School. 

Dunbar— High  School. 

Dunmore— Hi0i  School. 

Duryea— High  Sdiool. 

Easton— High  School. 

East  Stroudsburg— Hi^  School. 

Elkland— High  School. 

EUdns  Park— Cheltenham  High  Sdiool. 

EUwood  City— High  School. 

Emlenton— High  Sdiool. 

Emporium— High  Sdiool. 

Ephrata— Hlg^  School. 

Erie-High  School. 

Evansburg-High  SohooL 

Everett-High  Sdiool. 

FarreU-Hig^  Sdiool. 

Ford  City-*High  Sdiool. 

FrsnkUn— High  School 

Freedom— High  School 

Fieeland— Hig^  SdiooL 

Freeport—Hi|^  School. 

Galeton— High  School. 

Oeorge  School— (Teoripe  Sekosl. 

(Gettysburg— Hi|^  School. 

Qiiard— High  School. 

Glassport— Hig^  School. 

Qreensbuig— High  SchooL 

QreenviU»-High  School. 

Grove  City— High  SchooL 

Halifax-Hig^  School. 

Hamburg— High  SchooL 

Hanover— High  School. 

Harrisburg— ilcatfemy. 

High  SchooL 

Technical  High  School. 
Hatboro-High  School. 
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Hawley— High  School. 
Hazleton— 

Hazel  Township  High  School. 
Hanover  Township  High  School 
HoUidaysborg— High  School. 
Homestead— High  School. 
Honesdale— High  School. 
Hummelstown— High  School. 
Huntingdoi^—High  School. 

Juniata  CkAUge  (Preparatorif  Department). 
Irwin— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  SchooL 
Jeannette— High  School. 
Jenldntown— High  School. 
Jersey  Shore— High  School. 
Johnsonburg— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Juniata— High  School. 
Kane— High  School. 
Kennett  Square— High  SchooL 
Ktngsley— High  School  (Township). 
Kingston— High  School. 
Dorranoeton  High  School. 
Forty  Fort  High  School. 
Wyoming  Seminarf. 
Kittanning— High  School. 
Knozville— High  SchooL 
Laoeyville— High  School 
Lancastei^- 

Boys'  High  School. 
Franklin  and  Marthall  Academy. 
Girls' High  SchooL 
Lansdale— High  SchooL 
Lansdowne— High  School. 

Lansford— High  School. 

LarkBville— High  School. 

lAtrobe— High  SchooL 

Lebanon— High  School.  ' 

Leechborg- High  School. 

Lemont  Furnace— North  Union  Township  High 
School. 

Lewisburg— 

Budtnai  Academy, 
High  School. 

Lewistown— High  SchooL 

Litita— High  School 

Llanerch— Haverford  Township  High  School. 

Lock  Haven— High  School. 

Lykens— High  School. 

McDonald— High  School. 

McKeesport— High  SchooL 

Mahanoy  City— High  School. 

Kanheim— High  School. 

Uansfleld— High  School. 

liarienville— Jenks  Township  High  School. 

Mars— High  SchooL 

Mauch  Chunk— High  School. 

Meadville-High  School. 

Mechanlcsburg— High  School. 

Media— High  School. 

Mercer- High  School. 

Meshoppen— High  School. 

Meyersdale— High  School. 

Middletown— High  SchooL 

Milford— High  School. 

Millersbarg— High  School. 


Milton— High  School. 

Minersvllle-High  School. 

Monacft— High  SchooL 

Mount  Carmel— High  School. 

Mount  Jewett— High  SchooL 

Mount  Oliver— EInoxvIlle  High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

MountUnion— High  School.  ' 

Monessen— High  School. 

Monongahela— High  SchooL 

Montrose— High  School. 

Munoy— High  SchooL 

Munhall-High  School. 

Myerstown— High  School. 

Nanticoke— High  SchooL 

Narberth— High  SchooL 

Nazareth— High  School. 

Nesquehoning— Mauch   Chunk    Township   High 

SchooL 
New  Bethlehem— High  SchooL 
New  Brighton— High  SchooL 
New  Castle— High  SchooL 
New  Kensington— High  School. 
Newport— High  SchooL 
Norristown— High  Sdiool. 
Northampton— High  SchooL 
North  East— High  SchooL 
North  Oirard— Oirard  Township  High  SchooL 
Northumberland— High  School. 
Oakmont— High  School. 
Oil  City-High  SchooL 
Ox  ford— High  SchooL 
Palmyra— High  SchooL 
Parkesburg- High  School. 
Parnassus— High  SchooL 
Parsons— High  SchooL 
Patton— High  SchooL 
Pen  Argyl— High  SchooL 
Pennsburg— Perk<ofn«n  Seminary, 
Philadelphia— 

Central  High  SchooL 

De  Lancey  School. 

Epiecopal  Academy. 

Friends*  Centrtd  School. 

Friendt*  Select  School. 

airls'  High  SchooL 

Northeast  Manual  High  SchooL 

Roman  Catholie  High  School/or  Boye, 

St.  Joseph's  CdOege  High  School 

Southern  Manual  High  SchooL 

Temple  University  Preparatory  School. 

West  Philadelphia  (Boys')  High  SchooL 

WUUam  Penn  Charter  School.  ^ 

William  Penn  High  SchooL 
Phillipsburg— High  SchooL 
PhoenixvUle— High  SchooL 
Pittsburgh— 

Academy. 

Allegheny  High  SchooL 

Allegheny  Preparatory  Sthool. 

Duguesne  University  ^Preparatory  Deparpment), 

East  Liberty  Academy, 

Fifth  Avenue  High  SchooL 

Peabody  High  SchooL 

Pittsburgh  Central  High  SchooL 

Shady  Side  A  oademy. 

South  High  SchooL 
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PIttston— 

High  School. 

West  PIttston  Hich  School. 
FleasantvUle  —  High  School. 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Port  Allegany— High  School. 
Pottstown— High  School. 
Pottsvllle— High  School. 
Punxsutavmey— HJ^  School. 
Reading- 
Boys'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 

SchupIkiU  Seminarff. 
Red  Lion— High  School. 
Reedsvllle— Brown  Township  High  ScliooL 
Renovo— High  School 
ReynoldsTill^-Hlgh  School. 
Rldgway— High  School. 
Ridley  Park— High  School. 
Rocheeter— High  School 
Royersford— High  School. 
St.  Marys-High  School. 
Sayr»-High  School. 
Scottdale- 

High  Sdiool. 

Mount  Pleasant  Township  High  SdiooL 
Scianton— 

High  School 

Mount  SL  Mary^t  SemHmrp, 

8U  Tkonuu  CMege. 

Technical  High  School 
Sewickley— High  School 
Sharon— High  School 
Sharpsburg— High  School  (Joint). 
Sheffield— High  School 
Shenandoah— High  School 
Shamokin— High  School 
SharpsTille— High  School 
Shhiglehouse— High  School 
Shippensborg— High  School 
Slathigton— High  School 
Smethport— High  School. 
South  Bethlehem— High  School 
South  Brownsville— High  School 
Somerset— High  School 
Spring  City— Hi0i  Sdiool 
State  College— High  School 
Steelton— High  School. 
Stroudsburg— High  School. 
Sunbury- High  School 
Susquehanna — High  School 


Swarthmore— 

High  School 

/*rc|MrBlof|r  iSckeol. 
Bwlasvsle 

EdgewDod  Park  High  School 

HighSdiooL 
Tamaqua— High  Sdiool  • 
Tarentom— High  School 
Tidlouto-High  School 
TihiTnUlo    Hith  School 
Towanda— Hi^  Sdiool 
Troy— High  School 
Tunkhannodc— High  SdiooL 
Turtle  Creek— High  School 
Tyrone— High  School 
Union  City— High  School 
Unlontown— Hi^  School 
Upper  Darby— Hi^  School  (Townaliip). 
Vandcrgrift-High  Sdiool 
Wanamie— Newport  TownAip  High  BdMol 
Warren— High  School 
Washington- 
East  Waahhigton  High  School 

High  School 
Watcrford— High  School  (Joint). 
Wayno-Radnor  High  School  (Towndilp). 
Waynesboro— Hi^  Sdiool 
Waynesburg— High  School 
Wellsboro— High  Sdiool 
West  Chester-High  School 
Westfield— Hi^  School 
West  Newton— High  School 
West  Phi1adelrhi»~Hlgh  School 
Westtown— fosfdin^  adkooL 
Wioonisoo-HIgh  Sdiool  (Towndilp). 
Wflkes-Barra- 

Hii  Sdiool 

St.  ^art^Higkackool. 
wakhisburg— High  School 
wniiamsport- 

High  School 

South  WflUamsport  High  School 

wmkmaport  Didiinmn  Semimttrf, 
wnUamstown-Hlgh  School 
Whidber—Hi^  Sdiool 
Woodlawn— Hi^  Sdiool 
Yeagertown— Derry  Township  High  SdiooL 
York— High  School 
Youngsville— High  Sdiool 
Zelienoplo-High  School 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Approved  by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Education,  December,  WIS, 

In  ofder  to  be  approved,  high  schools  must  run  at  least  38  weeks  in  each  year;  must  employ  three  or  men 
teachers  (one  teacher  for  every  30  pupils  enrtdled),  who  shall  be  required  to  instraot  not  more  than  5  hoots 
in  each  school  day;  every  teacher  employed  must  hold  certificate  of  qualiflcations  granted  by  or  under  ths 
authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  there  must  be  mahitafaied  one  or  more  courses  of  four  yeaa 
(followhig  an  elementary  course  of  eight  years)  offering  a  minimum  of  15  units  of  study;  adequate  Ubraiy 
and  laboratory  facilities  must  be  maintained. 


Barrbigton  Center— Barrlngton  High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Central  Falls— High  School. 
East  Providence— High  School. 


Newport^Rogsrs  High  School. 
Pascoag— Burrillville  High  School. 
Pawtucket— High  School. 
Peace  Dale-South  KlngBtown  High  School. 
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I*rovMaiio*— 

Classical  High  School. 
Cranstom  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
Hope  Street  High  School. 
Technical  High  School. 


River  Poin^Weet  Warwick  High  School. 

Valley  Fallft-Cumberland  Hi^  School. 

Warren— High  School. 

Westerly— High  School. 

Wickford— North  Khigstown  High  School. 

Woonsocket— High  School. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  January,  1910. 

Admission  to  regular  freshman  standing  at  the  university  Is  on  12  high-school  units,  and  the  university 
mafaitains  a  list  of  "  approved ' '  schools  giving  acceptably  that  amount  of  work.  The  "accredited  "  schools 
listed  below,  however,  are  schools  giving  acceptably  14  units,  and  their  graduates  are  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  at  the  university. 


Anderson— High  School. 
Bamberg— High  Sohool. 
Batesburg- High  Sohool. 
Bennettsvin^— High  School. 
Blaeksburg— High  Sohool. 
Charleston— 

High  School. 

Ifemminger  High  School. 
CIlo-High  School. 
Darlington— High  School. 
Denmark— High  School. 
DUlon-High  School. 
Edgefleld— High  School. 
Florence— High  School. 
Greenwood— High  School. 


Hooea  Path— High  School. 
Johnston— High  School. 
Lattan-High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Mullina-Bigh  8oho(rf. 
Ninety  Six— High  School. 
North  Augusta^High  School. 
Rome— High  School. 
St.  Matthews— High  School. 
Summerville— High  School. 
Sumter— High  School. 
Union- High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Woodruff— High  School. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Accredited  by  the  Department  of  Public  Ixistruction  and  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  for  the  year 

1916-16. 

Units. 


Prescribed  units: 

*v 

English 

8 

Ma&iematics 

2 

Electivee 

.....    10 

Aberdeen- 

Egan— High  Sohool. 

High  School. 

Elk  Point-High  School. 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Elkton— High  School. 

^eademy—  Ward  Academy, 

KuiBka— X«(ft«fan  CbOe^t. 

/Uezandria— High  School. 

Fort  Pierre-High  School 

Armour— High  School. 

Freeman— CMkj^e. 

Belle  Fourche-High  School. 

Oeddee-High  School 

Groton— High  School. 

Big  Stone  City— High  School. 

Hot  Springs— High  SohooL 

Bridgewater— High  School. 

Brookings— 

Huron— 

High  Sohool. 

Colkge. 

South  Dakota  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and 

High  School 

Mechanic  Arts  (Preparatory  Department). 

Ipewioh— High  Sohool 

Bryant-High  School. 

KimbaU-High  School 

Ganton— 

Lake  Preston— High  School 

AviQvMama  OoUtge. 

•Langiiard-High  School. 

Lemmon— High  Sohool 

C9enterville-nigh  School. 

Lennox— High  Sohool 

Chamberlain— 

Madison- 

aaumbut  OoOege. 

High  Sohool. 

High  School. 

State  Normal  School 

Clark-a^High  School. 

MeUett»-High  School 

Milbank— High  School 

DeU  Rapida-High  School. 

Miller— High  School 

Deimont— .Etan^ettoai  LtUhenn  Zkma  aOiool. 

Mitchell— 

DeSmet-High  Sohool. 

Dakoia  WesUytm  UfUoertUy. 

Doland-Hlgh  School. 
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Hobrid0»-High  fidhool. 

Fvkff— High  School. 

PUUp— HigfaSoliool. 

Pien«— High  School. 

PlanldntoD— High  SchooL 

Flatto-High  School. 

9i4»id  City- 
High  School. 
State  School  of  Minci. 

Hcdfleld— 
Oottege. 
High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Sioux  FallB— 

AU  SainU  School. 
CoUege, 


Sioux  Fallfl— Continued. 

High  School. 

Lutheran  Normal  8du»l, 
SlBeetoD— High  School. 
Spenoci^High  SchooL 
Spearfish— Nonnat  School. 
Springfield— State  Nonnal  SchooL 
Sturgis-Hlgh  School. 
Vermilion— High  School. 
Wagner— High  School. 
Watertown— High  SchooL 
Wflflsington  Springs— ^emjiwrir. 
Woonaocket— High  SchooL 
Yankton— 

OMeffe, 

High  School. 


TENIIBSSEE. 


Schools  "fully  accredited"  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  April,  191«. 


Units, 
.    14 


Admission  requirements 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

MaQiematlcs r| 

Foreign  language 4 

ElecUves 4) 


Ashland  City— Cheatham  County  High  School. 
Athens— McMhm  County  High  School.     . 
Bell  Buckle—  WOb  School. 
Benton— High  School. 
Bolivar- High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 

BrownsTllle— Haywood  County  High  School. 
Brunswick— Botton  CoOege. 
Byington— Kams  High  School 
Carthage— High  School. 
Cedar  Hill— High  School. 
Chattanooga- 
Central  High  School. 

City  High  School. 

GirU*  Preparatorf  School. 

The  JfcCaUU  School. 

Unhereitf  School. 
Chucky— High  School. 

ClarksvUle— Montgomery  County  High  School. 
Clifton— JFninft  Hughes  College. 
Clinton— Anderson  County  High  SchooL 
Columbia— 

IfutUute. 

Maury  County  High  School. 

MilUarg  Academy. 
Concord— Farragut  High  School. 
Coc^eville— Putnam  County  High  School. 
Comersville— High  School. 
Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School. 
CrossvlIIe— Cumberland  County  High  SchooL 
Dayton— Rhea  County  High  SchooL 
Decherd— High  School. 
Dickson— High  SchooL 
Ducktown— High  School. 
Dyw— West  Tennessee  College. 
Dyersburg— High  School. 
Etowah— McMhm  County  High  School. 
Fayettevllle— 

Lincoln  County  High  School. 

Morgan  School. 


Fountain  City— Knox  County  High  ScfaooL 

Franklin- 
High  School. 
Peoples' School. 

Gallatin— JSfoicMiw  School. 

OordonsvUle— High  School. 

Qreenlleld—  Traitning  School. 

Harrogate— Xtaooln  Memorial  Academg. 

Henderson— High  School. 

Hixson-Hamilton  County  High  School. 

Humboldt-Hlgh  School. 

Huntingdon— Industrial  and  Training  SdiooL 

Jackson— aty  High  School. 

Jasper— Marion  County  High  School. 

JelUoo— Campbell  County  High  SchooL 

Johnson  City- High  School. 

Kimberlin  Height»-Voikiuoi»  Aeademg. 

KnoxvlUe-City  Hi^  School. 

Lawrenoeburg— Lawrence  County  High  SdiooL 

Lebanon—  OasOe  Heights  Sdtool. 

Lenoir  City— High  School. 

Lewisburg— Price-  Wchb  School. 

Lexington— High  School. 

Livingston— Ooerftm  Aeademg. 

Lynnville-lZobert  B.  Jones  Sdiool. 

UeKmuto—Me  Tgetre  School. 

McMhmvlUe-City  Hi^  School. 

MadisonvlUe-High  School. 

Manchester— Coffee  County  High  SchooL 

Martin— 

HaU-Moodg  School. 
McFerrin  Training  School. 

Memphis- 
Central  High  SchooL 
SLMarg^s  School. 
UniversUg  School. 

Milan— High  School. 

Monteagle— ^<niion<  School. 

Morristown— City  High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

Marfreesboco-Hlgh  School. 
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Naahvflle- 

BiJOe  School. 

Bowen  School, 

Duncan  Preporotonf  Sdbool. 

Hume-Fogg  High  School. 

Montgomenf-BeU  Academy, 

Univenit^  School. 

Ward-Bdmont  Seminary. 
Oblcn— High  School. 
Paris— E.  W.  Orove  High  School. 
Park  City— High  School. 
Pleasant  UiU.— Academy. 
Pulaski— 

High  School. 

HarUn  College. 

MoMsqf  School. 
Ridgely— High  School. 
Ripley-High  School. 
Rutherford— High  School. 
Sale  Creek— High  School. 
Savannah— Jiu^irte. 
Sewsnee— IfUtory  Academf. 


Shelbyyille-BrasMiim  TroMnffSchooL 
Soddy— Hamilton  County  Hi^  School. 
Someryille— High  School. 
South  Knozyille— Young  High  School. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Spencer— Btfrritt  OOlege. 
Springfield — 
High  School. 

Feopletand  Tucker  School. 
Spring  Hill— BmnAam  and  Hughes  School. 
Sulphur  SpringsJonesboro— High  Schocl. 
Sweetwater— r«nii«sM«  liUUary  InetituU. 
Tullahoma— FitiyeroM  and  Clarke  School. 
Tyner— HamUtoh  County  High  School. 
Union  City— City  High  School. 
TiptoQTlUe— Lake  County  High  School. 
Troy— High  School. 
Wartraoe— High  School. 
Washington  College— TTojMfi^Am  OoUege,  Prepar- 

atorjf  Departmenl. 
White  Haven— High  School. 
Winchester-High  School. 


TEXAS. 

Schools  of  "  Group  I "  aflUiated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  June  15, 101& 

TTnftji. 

14 

Ptesoribtd  units: 

English 

3 

MaOi^tics 

2i 

Hfatcry     

q' 

Electlvee.. 

AbOene-HighSduMl. 

Cisoo- 

Alice-High  School. 

BrUton*»  TroMny  School. 

High  School. 

AmarOlo— High  School. 

Clarksville-High  School. 

Austhi— 

Clebume-High  School. 

High  School. 

Coleman— High  School. 

KenUworth  Baa. 

St.  MarT*  Academy. 

Corpus  Chrlstt-Hlgh  School. 

WhUie  School. 

Corsicana— High  School. 

BalUnger-High  School. 

Crockett-High  School. 

Bastrop-High  School. 

Cuero-John  C.  French  High  S<fliooL 

Bay  City— High  School. 

Dallas- 

Beaumont— High  School. 

The  Hardin  School  for  Boy». 

Beeville-Higli  School. 

High  School. 

Bellville-High  School. 

OakK^liff  High  School. 

Belton-High  School. 

The  TerriU  School. 

Big  Spring— High  School. 

Del  RIo-Hlgh  School. 

Denison-High  School. 

Bowie-High  School. 

Denton-High  School. 

Brady— High  School. 

Dublhi-Hlgh  School. 

Brenham — 

El  Paso-High  School. 

Blinn  Memorial  CoUege. 

Enni»— High  School. 

High  School. 

Farmersville-High  School. 

Brownsville— High  School. 

Floresville— High  School. 

Brownwood— High  School. 

Forney— High  School. 

Bryan— 

Fort  Worth- 

Allen  Academy. 

High  School. 

High  School. 

North  Fort  Worth  High  School. 

CaldweU-HighS<diooi. 

QahiesYille-High  School. 

Calvert-High  School. 

Oalveston-Ball  High  School. 

Cameron— High  School. 

Oarlandr-High  School. 

Canyon— High  School. 

Qatesville-Hlgh  School. 

Center— High  School. 

ChSdnsa-Hii^  School. 

Qonnles-High  School. 
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Oraham— High  School. 

Grandview— High  School. 

Greenvlll»-Hlgb  School. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Haskell—Hlgh  School. 

Hendaraon— High  School. 

Henrietta— High  School. 

Hereford-^High  School. 

Hioo— High  School. 

Hi]]8boro--High  School. 

Honey  Grov»--High  SohooL 

Houston- 
High  School. 
Houston  Heights  High  Sdiool. 

Hubbard— High  School. 

Huntsville— High  School. 

Itasoi^High  School. 

Kautman— High  School. 

Lagrange— High  School. 

Lampasas— High  School. 

Laredo— High  School. 

Llano— High  School. 

Lockhart— High  School. 

Longview— High  School. 

Lubbock— High  School. 

Lulkin— High  School. 

Mansfield— High  Scbool. 

MarUn-High  School. 

Marshall— High  School. 

Mart— High  School. 

McGregor— High  School. 

McKinney— High  School. 

Meridian- CtoUcye. 

Mezia-High  School. 

Midland— High  School. 

Mhieral  Wells-High  School. 

Mineola-High  School. 

Nacogdoches— High  School. 

Navasota— High  School. 

Nooona— High  School. 

Orange— High  School. 

Osona— High  School. 


Palestina-High  Sdiool.     • 
Paris— High  SohooL 
Pittsburg— High  School. 
PlainTiev— High  Sohool. 
Port  Arthur— High  School. 
Quanah— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rockdale-Hlgh  School. 
San  Angela— High  Scbool. 
San  Antonio— 

Aeaiemjf  of  Our  Lady  ofx\t  Lake. 

High  Sohool. 

IfarOutt  TratfOng  School. 

San  AnUmk)  Academy. 

We$t  Teuu  MUUary  Aeademf. 
Ban  Augustine— High  School. 
San  Benito-High  SohooL 
San  Marcos— 

BapUst  Academy. 

Coronal  IfuttttUe. 

HighScbooL 
Scguiit— Hl^  SchooL 
Sherman— High  SchooL 
SmlthylUe-High  SchooL 
Stamford— High  SchooL 
StepbenvUle— High  Sdiool. 
Sulphur  Springa— High  SchooL 
Sweetwater— High  School. 
Taylor— High  School. 
Temple— High  SchooL 
TerreU-High  SohooL 
Texarkana— High  SchooL 
Timpaon— High  Scbool. 
Tyler-High  SchooL 
Uvaldfr-High  SchooL 
Victoria-High  Sohool. 
Waoo-Hi«^  SchooL 
Waxahaohle— High  Scbool. 
Weatherford— High  SchooL 
Wichita  Falls-High  SchooL 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Yoakum— High  School. 


Public  high  schools,  in  addition  to  those  of  «Qraup  I"  aflUiated  with  the  UnlTwafty  ot  Taxas,  listed  m 
"Class  I "  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  April,  1016. 

Schools  of  Class  I  must  have  not  feweg  than  three  teachers;  a  school  term  of  at  least  eight  scholastic 
months;  a  course  of  study  in  which  17i  units  are  required  for  graduation  (a  unit  being  defined  as  flvp 
recitations  per  week  in  a  subject,  each  recitation  being  35  to  40  minutes  in  length,  and  the  subject  being 
pursued  for  at  least  36  weeks);  laboratory  apparatus  sufficient  to  offer  at  least  2|  units  in  high-acbool 
sciences. 


Alphie— High  School. 
Alto-High  School. 
Alvarado— High  School. 
Anson— High  School. 
Archer  City— High  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Athens— High  School. 
Baird— High  School. 
Beaumont— South  Park  High  School. 
Belle vue— High  School. 
Bishop— High  School. 
Bianco-High  School. 
Blooming  Grove— High  SchooL 
Bracketvillo-High  SchooL 
Breckenridga— High  SohooL 


Bridgeport— High  Sohool. 
Buda— High  School. 
Bun»— High  School. 
Burkbumett— High  School. 
Canadian— High  School. 
Carthage— High  SchooL 
Carrixo  Springs— High  Sduxd. 
Celesto— 6igh  School. 
CeltauH-HighSdiooL 
Center-High  SchooL 
Childress— High  Sdiool. 
ChUlic5>the-Bigh  School. 
Clarendon— High  School. 
Colorado— High  School. 
Colombufr— High  School. 
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Ckkinineroe— Higb  School. 
Conroe— Hlg;h  School. 
CooUdge— High  School. 
Cooper-Hlg;h  School. 
Gonicana— 

/.  0.  0.  F,  Home  School. 

State  Orphans'  Home  School. 
Cotiilla^Hlgh  School. 
Dalhart— High  School. 
Dallas— West  Dallas  High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Leon- Hig^  School. 
Devine— High  School. 
Donna— High  School. 
Eagle  Lake— High  School. 
Eagle  Pasa— High  School. 
Eastland— High  School. 
Edgewood— High  School. 
Edna— High  School. 
El  Campo— High  School. 
Electro— High  School. 
Falforrias— High  School. 
Ferris— High  School. 
Flatonia— High  School. 
Floydada— High  School. 
Fort  Worth- Diamond  HUl  High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Fredericksburg— High  School. 
Frost— High  School. 
Garrison— High  School. 
Oiddlngs— High  School. 
OHmer— High  School. 
OoIdUiwait»-High  SchooL 
Ooliad— High  School. 
Gorman— High  School. 
Granbury— High  School. 
Grand  Prairie— High  SchooL 
Grand  Saline— High  Schobl. 
Grapevine— High  School. 
Groesbeck— High  School. 
Groveton— High  School. 
HallettsYille— High  School. 
Hamlin— High  School. 
Handley— High  School. 
Harllngen— High  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School. 
Heame— High  School. 
Hempstead- High  School. 
Henriettar-HIgh  School. 
Hlllebrandt— High  SchooL 
Hondo— High  School. 
Iowa  Park— High  School. 
Italy— High  School. 
Jacksboro— High  School. 
JacksonTillo— High  School. 
Jasper— High  SchooL 
Jefleraon— High  SchooL 
Jourdanton— High  SchooL 
Karnes  City— High  SchooL 
Kennedy— High  SchooL 
Kerens— High  School. 
Kerrville— High  SchooL 
KiHeen— High  SchooL 
Kingsvllle— High  SchooL 
KirbyvlUe— High  SchooL 

46730<»— 16 6 


Kyle-High  School. 

Ladonia— High  School. 

Lancaster— High  SchooL 

Leonard- High  SchooL 

Lewisville— High  SchooL 

lindale— High  SchooL 

LiyingBton— High  SchooL 

Lockney— High  School. 

Lane  Oak— High  SchooL 

Lorena— High  School. 

Luling— High  SchooL 

HcAllen— High  SchooL 

MadisonTlll^-High  School. 

Marble  Falls— High  SchooL 

Maifa-High  School. 

Mason— High  SchooL 

Matadai^High  SchooL 

Memphlft— High  SchooL 

Meroedea— High  SchooL 

Merkel— High  School. 

Mertson- High  School. 

Miami-High  SchooL 

Midlothian— High  SchooL 

MlUord— High  School. 

MisHion — Hi^  SchooL 

Mount  Calm— High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

New  Braunfels— High  SchooL 

Newton-High  SchooL 

Paducah— High  SchooL 

Paladoa— High  School. 

PearsaU— High  SchooL 

Pecos— High  SchooL 

Petrolia^High  SchooL 

Pilot  Pohilr-High  School. 

Piano— High  SchooL 

Pleasantcn- High  School. 

Polytechnic— Polytechnic  Heights  High  SchooL 

Port  Lavaca— High  SchooL 

Post  City— High  SchooL 

Reagan— High  SchooL 

Rising  Star— High  SchooL 

Riverside— High  School. 

Rockport— High  SchooL 

Rockwall— High  SchooL 

Rosebud— High  SchooL 

Rosenberg— High  SchooL 

Rotan— High  SchooL 

Runge— High  SchooL 

Rusk— High  SchooL 

Sabinal— High  School. 

Sanderson- High  School. 

Sanger— High  School. 

San  Saba— High  SchooL 

Santa  Anna— High  SchooL 

Scranton- High  School. 

Seymour— High  SchooL 

Silverton— High  Schmd. 

Sfaiton— High  SchooL 

Snyder^High  School. 

Somervflle— High  School. 

Sonora— High  School. 

Sour  LiAe— High  School. 

Spur— High  SchooL 

SterUng  City-High  SchooL 
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Blnwii-— HJ^  Sidiool. 


TMgiM— High  SebooL 
TezM  City— High  School. 
ThTM  Rivws-High  School. 
Thnekmorton— High  School. 
Trinity— HJ^  School. 
Troup— High  School. 
Tuli^-HlghSchooL 
Valtoy  Kflli»-Hlgh  SchooL 
Vn  Aly8thi»-Hlgh  School. 
VcnuB-Hlgli  SchooL 


Vcraoi— High  SchooL 
W«t-Hlgh8diooL 
WlMirtfln—HI^  SchooL 
WhftartMTO— Hi|^  SdiooL 
Whitney— High  SchooL 
Wmii-Hlgfa  SchooL 
Wills  Pofait— High  SdunL 
Wfaitfln— High  SchooL 
Wolfe  City— High  SdunL 
WorthMn—HI^  SchooL 
WyUe-High  SchooL 
Yeacy— High  School. 


UTAH. 


Public  high  schools  approved  by  the  ^tote  Bovd  of  Edocetloii  end  accredited  by  the  Unlvenity  of  Utsh, 

December,  1915. 

Units. 

Unlwslty  admission  reqnirementi 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Electives 9 


American  Fork— High  School. 

Brigham— Bozelder  County  High  School. 

CoalTflle-HIgh  School. 

Eureka— High  School. 

FlUniore-MillaM  County  High  School. 

Orantsville— High  School. 

Heber— Wasatch  County  High  School. 

Kaysville— Davis  County  High  School. 

Lehi-Hi^  School. 

ICanti-High  School. 

Morgan— High  School. 

Moroni— High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  School. 

Nephi-HIgh  School. 

Ogden— High  School. 

Pangnitdi— Oarileld  County  High  School. 


Park  City— High  Sdiool. 
Payson— Hl^  School. 
Pleasant  Orova— High  School. 
Prtoa-Carbon  County  High  School. 
Rlchfleld-HIgh  SdiooL 
Richmond— Cache  County  High  School. 
Roosevelt— Duchesne  County  High  School. 
SaH  Lake  City— 

(East  Side)  High  School. 

Granite  High  School. 

(West  Side)  High  School. 
Bandy— Jordan  High  School. 
Spanish  Fork— High  School. 
Springvillfr-Hlgh  School. 
Tooele-High  School. 


VERMONT. 


Schools  listed  as  "  first  ohus''  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont,  October  1, 191S. 

For  asohool  of  the  first  class  at  least  two  teachers  are  neotssary  and  the  time  for  recitation  most  be  b(^ 
Bss  than  40  minutes  for  classes  of  laor  more  and  not  less  than  30  minutes  for  classes  of  leas  than  la 


Bakersfleld— BHgAam  Aeaiemf. 
Bane— 

Ooddard  Semifiarf, 

High  School. 
Barton— High  School. 
Bellows  Falls— High  Sdiool. 
Bennington— High  School. 
Bethel— High  School. 
Bradford- High  School. 
Brandon— High  School. 
Brattlebora-High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Burlington— 

BUkop  Hopkins  HdU. 

High  School. 

8t.  Marf*»  Aeademf. 
Canaan- High  School. 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Danville— High  School. 
Derby— ^cad«m|f. 


Enosbnig  Falls— High  School. 
Essex  Junction— High  School. 
Fairiaz— Bellows  Free  Academy. 
Fair  Havan- High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Hardwick— High  School. 
Highgate  Center— High  School. 
Hlnesburg— High  School. 
Hyde  Park— High  School. 
Island  Pond— High  School. 
Jericho  Center— High  School. 
Johnson— High  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon  Center— Xyndon  InttitMU. 
Mclndoe  Falls— ifc/n^oet  Aeademf. 
Manchester— Burr  ami  BnrUm  Seminarf, 
Middlebury- Hi^  School. 
Montpelier— 

High  School. 

Seminary, 
McRi8vill»-Hlgh  Scho(d. 
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Newbury— High  School. 

New  Haven— High  School. 

Newportr-High  School. 

North  Bennington— High  School. 

North  Craftsbury— Oti/todury  Aeademf, 

Northfleld— High  School. 

North  Troy— High  School. 

Or]ean»-High  School. 

Feacham— Cbledonto  Oountif  Chrammar  School, 

Pittsford— High  School. 

Pooltney—  Troy  Conference  Academy, 

Proctor— High  School. 

Randolph- High  School. 

Richford— High  School. 

Richmond— High  School. 

Rochester— High  School. 

Rutland— High  School. 

St.  Albanfr-Hlgh  School. 

St.  Johnsbory— ilcadefRir. 


BaztoDS  River—  Vermont  Aeaiem^, 
South  Royalton— High  School. 
Springfield- High  School. 
Stowe-High  School. 
SwantoQ— 

High  School. 

St,  Ann^e  Acadtmy, 
Thetfordr-^es^emy. 
Townshmd— Leiaiid  and  Gray  SenUnarif, 
Vergennee— Hi£^  School. 
Waterbury— High  School. 
Wella  River— High  SchooL 
West  Rutland- High  School. 
White  River  Junotion— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
Windsor-High  School. 
Winoosld-High  School. 
Woodstock— High  School. 


VIRGINU. 

Accredited  (with  exceptions  noted)  by  the  University  of  Virghiia,  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Virginia  Commission  on  Aocreaited  Schools. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 14 

Proscribed  units: 

English 3 

M^hematics H 

History 1 

Latto  (or  Greek) 4  (or  3) 

Electlves 3i(or6§) 

NoTB.- Beginning  July  1, 1916,  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  require  for  graduation  from  the  "First 
Grade"  high  schoou  not  less  than  16  units,  distributed  as  follows:  English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  history,  2; 
science,  2;  electlves,  5. 


Abhigton- William  Khig  High  Sdiod. 

Aooomao— High  School.^ 

Alexandria- 
City  High  School. 
EpUcopal  High  School. 

AltaVista— High  School.^ 

Amherst— High  School.* 

Amelia— High  School. 

Appalachia— High  School. 

Appomattox— Agricultural  High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Ashwood— High  School.* 

Basic— Brandon  InatUuU,* 

Bedford  City- 
High  School. 
Randolph- Mctcon  Academy, 

Big  Stone  Gap— High  Sdiool. 

Blacksburg— High  School. 

Blackstcne— 
Academy, 
High  School. 

BowUng  Green— Lee  Maury  Hi^  School. 

Bristol— High  School. 

Buchanan— High  School. 

Buena  Vista— High  School. 

BurkevUle— High  School. 

Cape  Charles— High  School. 

Gapeville— High  School.^ 

Carson— High  School.^ 

Cartersville— Hamilton  High  Sdiool.* 

Champe— Sunny  Side  High  School.^ 


Charlotte  Courthouse— Charlotte  High  Sdiool. 

Charlottesville— 
High  School. 
Jejfenon  School  for  Boy; 

Chase  City— High  School. 

Chatham — 

HighScfaooU 

Training  School  for  Boys, 

Cheriton— High  School.^ 

Chester— Agricultural  High  School. 

Chinooteague— Hi|^  School.^ 

Christiansburg— High  School. 

Churohland— High  BchoOt. 

Cllftan  Forge— High  School. 

CUntwood— Hi^  School.^ 

Cluster  Springs— ilcod»»ir. 

Coebum— High  School. 

Courtland— High  School.^ 

Covhigton— High  School. 

Crewe— High  School. 

Danville- 
High  School. 
The  Danville  School  for  Boy; 

J>Ky%aDr-8henandoah  Collegiate  InttituU. 

Di^utanta— High  School.^ 

Driver— Agricultural  High  School. 

DuWu—InaUtute* 

East  Stone  Gap— High  School. 

Edinburg— High  School. 

Elk  Creek— High  School. 

Emporia— High  School. 


1  Provisionally  accredited  (for  one  year)  by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 

*  Accredited  by  State  board  and  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 

*  Accredited  by  University  only. 
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Fairfldd— HJgh  Seliool.> 

F&nnTille— Hlgb  Sobodl. 

Finoutie-Hic^  Scbool. 

Forest  Depot— JVirw  London  AetUm^. 

Fort  Deflano»->^ti^Mte  Jautsry  Academy. 

Fork  Union— iflUtory  Academy. 

FrankUii— High  School. 

Frankton— Frankton-Naasawadox  High  Sobool. 

Frederidcstmrg— High  School. 

Front  Royal— 

HlghSdhool. 

RandApk-Moeon  Aeademf, 
Oalax— High  School. 
Gate  City— Shoemaker  High  School, 
aiouoester— Botetourt  High  School. 
Graham— High  School. 
Gnmdy— High  School.^ 
Hamilton— High  School.' 
Hampton— High  School. 
Harrisonburg— High  School. 
Hayee  Store— High  School.* 
Henidon— High  ^School. 
Highland  Springs — High  School. 
Houston— High  Sdiool.* 
Jarratt— High  School. 
Kinsale-HighSchool.1 
Lawrencevllle— High  Sdiod. 
Lebanon- High  School. 
Leeeborg- High  School.i 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lignum— High  School.^ 
Lfaiooln— High  School. 
Louisa-High  School. 
Luray— High  Sdiool. 
Lynchburg- High  School. 


Agricultural  High  Sdiool. 
EuUrn  OMege  Aeademp. 

Marion— High  School. 

KartinsviUfr-Bigh  School. 

Max  Meadows-High  School. 

McGaheysville— High  Sdiool. 

Middletown- Agricultuxal  High 

Miller  School- JfUJer  School. 

Monterey— High  School. 

Morri8viU»-Hi^  School.i 

New  Oastle-High  School.i 

Newport  News— High  SchooL 

Norfolk- 
Lafayette  High  School. 
Maury  High  SchooL 

Norton— High  SchooL 

Oceana— High  SchooL 

Onanoock— High  SchooL 

Onnge-Hlgh  SchooL 

Falmyn^— Normal  High  School. 

Parksley— High  School.* 


Pearlsbaqg-High  SchooL^ 
Petflcsborg—Hi^  SchooL 
Facabontaa— High  SchooL 
Fortamooth^— 

Desp  Osek  High  SchooL 
Hi^  SchooL 

Western  Branch  Hi^  SdMioL 
PnlaBki-HjghSdiooL 
Badlbid-High  SchooL 
ReedvlU»-High  SobooL 
Riohland»-H%h  SchooL 
Richmond— 
A  csaf  Sly. 

Bentdkthu  (MUgeJi 
The  CkamberlBgneSdiooL 
John  MaiahaU  Hii^  ScbooL 
MeChOreM  Unieertlig  StkeoL 
Roanok»-High  SchooL 
Roond  Hill-Hig^  SchooL^ 
Ratal  Retnat-Hig^  SchooL 
Satan-High  SdkooL 
SaltTllle-Hi^  SchooL 
8oottsviIl»-H%h  SchooL 
BmlthlMd-Hic^  SchooLi 
South  Boston— Hic^  SchooL 
South  Hm-Hi^  SchooL 
South  Norfolk— Hl8^  BdiooL 


High  SchooL 
ilUfforyitcadefliy. 

Stony  Creek— High  School. 

Stradmrg— H%h  SchooL 

Suflotk-^eOcnon  High  SchooL 

TaaeweU— Hl^  School. 

Toano— High  SchooL 

Tnrbeyflle- Agrlonttaral  High  Bohool. 

Wakefleld-HIgh  SchooL 

Wamnton— 
High  SchooL 
Sttnifvteeni  AckooL 

Wawly— Hi^  SchooL 

WayneAoco— 

FiMmme  Mmerf  Aeaiemg, 
Hl^  SchooL 

West  Point— Hl^  SohooLi 

Whatoyrflle-Hic^  SchooL 

White  Btone-Hl8^  SchooLi 

Wicomico  Chunb—Hlgh  SchooL 

Winchester- 
High  SchooL 
Skenandodk  VaUey  Academg, 

Woodberry  Forest— 5cftoo). 

Woodlawn— Hi|^  SchooL 

Woodstock- 
High  SchooL 
MateamtUen  Aeademf. 

WythevUle-Hii^  School. 


1  Provisionally  aocredired  (for  one  year)  by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools, 
s  Accredited  provisionally  (for  one  year)  by  State  Board  of  Education  and  (Commission  on  Aocredited 
Schools,  but  not  by  the  University. 
*  Aocredited  by  university  only. 
Aocredited  by  university  and  State  Board  of  Education,  but  not  by  Commission  on  Aocredited  Schools. 
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The  following  girls'  private  seoondary  schooto  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Eduoatkni  and  the 
CommJsskm  on  Accredited  Schools: 


BlackaboJie^FemaU  IrutitnU. 
Buena  YistarSotUh&n  Seminarif, 
Charlottesville— 5t.  Anne't  School 
Chatham— JE^iKopoZ  ItutUtUe. 
Danville— 

Randolph' iHuon  ItutUuU. 

Boanoke  InttiMe. 


Roanoke— Virginia  CoOegefof  Wofmtn{Prefp(utitor§ 

Department). 
Staunton— )9i(tMKft  BaU. 
Wmamayaig— Female  InttUuU. 


The  following  colored  private  seoondary  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education: 


BxakevW^-^IngUtide  Semhtanf. 
Chase  City—  Tkpne  InetUute. 
Lawrenceville— tSt  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
InttUuU. 


Lynchburg— Viri^to    TketOoffkal   Semtnary   and 

CoUege. 
Richmond— 

HarUlkoim  Memorial  CdOege. 
Virginia  Union  Univereltp, 


WASHINGTON. 

Accredited  by  the  State  board  of  educatfon  and  the  University  of  Washington,  October,  1016. 


University  adraissfon  requirements . 
Prescribed  units: 

Enc^Jsh 

MaQiematics. 


Units. 
..  15 


Foreign  language 

A  history  (orU'nited  States  histOTy  i  and  civics.^) .' 
Fox^gn  language  2  additional  units,  or 
Solid  geoipetry  I  and  1  unit  of  science. 
ElectiveB 


3 

f 

1 

1 


HotA 


Aberdeen- High  SchooL 
Acme— High  School. 
Abnira— High  School. 
Anaccrtee— High  School. 
ArlingtODr-HSgb  SchooL 
Asotin— High  SchooL 
Auburn— High  School. 
Bemnglnm  (North)— High  School. 
Bellingham  (South)— High  School. 
BlcUeton— High  School. 
Black  Diamond— High  SchooL 
Blaine— High  SchooL 
BothweO-High  School. 
Bremertan-(yharleston— High  SchooL 
Buckley^High  SchooL 
Burlington— Union  High  SchooL 
Burton— Union  High  School. 
Camas— High  School. 
Cashmere— High  SchooL 
Caitle  Rock-High  SchooL 
Centralia-High  School. 
Chehalie-High  School. 
Chelan-High  School. 
Chfloey- High  SchooL 
Chewelah-High  SchooL 
Clarkstoo-High  8dtu>oL 
Cle  Elnm-High  SchooL 
CoUto-High  SchooL 
CohiUe-High  School. 
GonooQully- High  SchooL 
Coulee  City— High  SchooL 
CoupeviUe-High  SchooL 
CrestOD-Hlgh  School. 
Bavenport-HIgh  SchooL 
Dayton-High  SchooL 


Deer  Park- High  SchooL 
EatoQvllle— High  School. 
Edmonds— High  SchooL 
EdwalK^Hlgh  SchooL 
Ellensburg— High  School. 
Elmfr— High  SchooL 
Endicott— High  School. 
Enumdaw— High  School 
Ephrata— High  SchooL 
Everett— High  SchooL 
Fairfield— High  SchooL 
Farmington— High  SchooL 
Femdale— High  School. 
Friday  Harbor- High  SchooL 
Qarfleld— High  SchooL 
Ooideodale-High  School. 
Orandview— High  SchooL 
Granger- High  SchooL 
Granite  FaUs— High  SchooL 
Hantogton— High  School. 
Hillyard— High  SchooL 
Hoquiam— High  School. 
Kalama— High  SchooL 
Kebo— High  SchooL 
Kennewick— High  SchooL 
Kent— High  School. 
Kettle  FallB-High  SchooL 
Kirkland-High  SchooL 
Kittita»-High  Sdiool. 
La  Cornier— High  SchooL 
Latah— High  School. 
lAurel— High  SchooL 
Leavenworth— High  SchooL 
Lebam— High  SchooL 
Llnd-Hlgh  SchooL 
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Lynden— High  School. 
ICabtoa— High  School. 
Malden-HlghSohooI. 
KarysviDe— Hifi^  School. 
ICedical  Lake— High  School. 
Monroa— High  School 
Montasano— High  School. 
Mossy  Rook— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vamon— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
Nookaaok— High  School. 
North  Bend— High  School. 
North  Yakima-High  SchooL 
Oakesdal^-Hlgh  SchooL 
Odessa— High  SchooL 
Okanogan— High  SchooL 
Olympla— High  SchooL 
Omak— High  SchooL 
OroviUe— High  School. 
Ortlng— High  SchooL 
Outlook- High  SchooL 
Palouae— High  School. 
Pasoo— High  School. 
Pe  EU— High  SchooL 
Pomeroy— High  School. 
Port  Azigeles— High  SchooL 
Port  Townsend— High  SchooL 
Prescott— High  School. 
Prosser— High  School. 
PuUman— High  School. 
PuyaUnp— High  SchooL 
Raymond— High  SchooL 
Reaidan— High  School. 
Rentoo— High  School. 
RepubUo— High  School. 
Richland-Hlgh  School. 
Rldgevllle-High  School. 
RitzYille-Hlgh  SchooL 
Rockford— High  School. 
Rosalia— High  SchooL 
Roslyn— High  SchooL 
Roy— High  School. 
Seattle— 

Ballard  High  School. 

Broadway  High  School. 

Fnnklbi  High  SchooL 

H0I9  Namu  Aeadtmf, 


Seattla-CantiniMd. 

Linobhi  High  SchooL 

Queen  Anne  High  School. 

West  Seattle  High  SchooL 
Sedro  WooDey— High  SdiooL 
Selah— High  School. 
Shetton- High  School. 
Snohomish— High  School. 
South  Bend— High  SchooL 
Spangle— High  School. 
Spokane—' 

Bolf  Nimes  Aeadtmy. 

Uwls  and  Clark  High  SchooL 

North  Central  High  School. 
Sprague— High  School. 
Stanwood— Higb  School. 
Stevenson— High  SchooL   . 
Sumas— High  SohooL 
Sumner— Hi^  SchooL 
Smmyslde— High  School. 
Tacoma— 

Annie  Wright  Seminary. 

Llnodbi  Park  High  School. 

Stadium  High  School. 

UiUvenlt9  €f  Pugtt  Sound  (Prfpaniorf  D§- 
partment), 
Tekoa— Hifi^  School. 
Tenino-Hlgh  SchooL 
Tolt— Hl^  School. 
Toppenish— High  SchooL 
Twisp— High  SchooL 
Vanooover— High  SchooL 
Vashon— High  School. 
Waitsburg- High  School. 
Walla  Walla- 
High  SchooL 

8t,  Paul't  School  for  OirU. 
Wapato-Hi|^  School. 
Washoogal— High  School. 
Waterville-Hi0i  SOhod. 
Wenatchee— High  School. 
White  Salmon— High  SchooL 
Wilbar— High  School. 
Wilson  Creek— High  School. 
Winlock— High  School. 
Winslow— Hi0i  SchooL 
Woodland— High  SchooL 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


'  Fifst-dass  '^  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  Department  of  Free  Sdiools  of  West  Virginia  and  aocRd 
ited  by  West  VlrjltDih  University,  for  the  year  1015-16.1 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements : 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English : 

Mattiematics 

Foreign  language  (one) 

Science 

History 

ElecUvee 


Athen^-OoDCord  State  Normal  School. 
Barboursville— iforr<»-J7an»|r  OoUege,  Prepantorf 

.  Department. 
Bwkksy-^InttUute,  High  School  Department. 
BelingtoD— High  School. 
Benwood— Benwood-McMechen  High  School. 
Bethany^  CbUtye,  Preparatorif  School* 


Bluefleld— Beaver  Pond  District  High  School. 
BramweU— Rock  District  Hifl^  School. 
Bridgeport— Hl|^  Sdiool. 
BuokhannoQ— 

Hls^8GhO(d. 

Waleifan  OMege,  Preparatorg  School. 
Catro-Orant  Dlstriot  Hifl^  School. 


1  The  Department  of  Free  Schools  approves  only  the  pohUo  hl^  sOhools. 
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Camflron-CamfirQii  District  High  School. 
Ceredo— Ceredo-Kenova  High  School. 
Charlflston— 

High  School. 

Oamett  Hic^  School  (colored). 
Charles  Town— Charles  Town  District  High  Schod. 
Chester— High  School. 

Clarksburg— Washington  Irving  High  School. 
Clay— Clay  Coonty  High  School. 
Ckndenin— Big  Sandy  District  High  Sdiool. 
Ccwen—Olade  District  High  School.    . 
Davis— Davis  District  High  School. 
E4St  Bank— Cabin  Creak  District  High  School. 
Elkins— 

Davit-Elkhu  College,  PreparaUfrp  School. 

High  School. 
Fairmont- 
High  School. 

State  Normal  S<Aool. 
Fairview— Paw  Paw  District  High  School. 
Faimington— Lincoln  District  High  School. 
Flemington— Fkmington  District  Hlgji  School. 
Glenville— State  Normal  School. 
Grafton— High  School. 
Harpers    Ferry— Harpers    Ferry    District    High 

School. 
HiUsboro— Little  Levels  District  High  School. 
Hhiton— Greenbrier  District  High  School. 
Hmitington— 

Douglass  High  School  (colored). 

High  School. 

Marshall  College,  State  Normal  School. 
Jane  Lew— High  School. 
Keyser— 

High  School. 

State  Preparatory  School. 
Eingwood— Kingwood  District  High  School. 
Lewisburg— i9emlnar]r. 
Littleton-Clay  District  High  School. 
Logan— Logan  District  High  School. 
Mamiington— Mannington  District  High  School. 
Martfaisburg— High  School. 
Ulddleboume— Tyler  County  High  School. 
Montgomery— State  Preparatory  School. 
Morgantown— High  Schooli 
Moandsville-High  School. 


Mount  Hope— Fayetteville  District  High  School. 
New  Marthisvllle-Magnolla  District  High  SchooU 
Nork  Fork— North  Fork-Elkhom  District  High 

School. 
Oak  HIU— Fayetteville  Disizlot  High  School  No.  2. 
Parkersburg— 

High  School. 

Sumner  High  School  (colored). 
Parsons— Black  Fork  District  High  School. 
Paw  Paw— Cacapon  District  High  School. 
Pennsbon>-C3ay  District  High  School. 
Phllippi— BroaddtM  IfUlUuU,  Preparatory  SehooL 
Piedmont— Piedmont  District  High  School. 
Point  Pleasant— High  SchooU 
Princeton— East  River  District  High  School. 
Bavenswood— High  School. 
lUchwood— High  School. 
Ronoeyerte— Fort  Spring  District  High  School. 
St.  Albans— High  School. 
St.  Marys— Washington  District  High  School. 
Salem— 

College  Preparatory  5ekool. 

High  School. 
Shepherdstown— Shepherd  College  State  Normal 

School. 
Sherrard— Union  District  High  School. 
Shlnnston— Clay  District  High  School. 
Sistersville-High  School. 
Spencer— High  ScbooL 

Summersville— Nicholas  County  High  School. 
Sutton— High  School. 

Teira  Alt»-Portland  District  High  School. 
Thomas— Fairfax  District  High  School. 
Wdbster  Springs-Fork  Lick  District  High  SohooL 
Welch— Browns  Creek  District  High  School. 
WeUsburg— Wellsburg  District  Hi^i  School. 
West  Liberty— State  Normal  School. 
West  MHIord- Union  District  High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
Wheelfaig— 

(Edgewood)  Triadelphia  District  High  School. 

High  School. 

Lindtly  InHiUae. 
Williamson— High  School. 
WUUamstown— Williams  District  High  School. 


WISCONSIN. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  August  1, 1915. 


Admission  requirements . 
Prescribed  units: 


MatL 

Foreign  language. 
Electlves 


AbbotBfoid— High  School. 

Albany— High  School. 

Algoma— High  School. 

Alma— High  School 

Almond— High  School. 

Altoona— A.  Marfe  Boarding  and  High  School, 

Amery— High  School. 

Amherst— High  School. 

AntigD— High  School. 

Appleton— High  SchooL 

Aioadia-High  School. 


Arena— High  School. 
Argyll— High  School. 
Ashland— 

High  SchooL 

Northland  Academy, 
Athens— High  School. 
Augusta— High  School. 
Baldwhi— High  School. 
Bangor— High  School. 
Baraboo— High  School. 
Banon— High  School. 


Units. 
....    14 
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Bayfldd-HJitb  Bohool. 
BMTcr  Dam— 

High  Bohool. 

WaploHd  Aeademf. 
BeUeylll»~HJ|tb  BchooL 
Belmont— High  School 
B«loit-HJfl^  School. 
Berlin— High  School. 
Black  Earth— High  School. 
Black  River  Falto-High  SohooL 
Bbir— High  School. 
BlflDdtiardvUe-High  SchooL 
Bloomer— High  School. 
Bloomington— High  SohooL 
Blue  River— High  School. 
Boooobel— High  School. 
Brandm— High  School. 
Brlllion- High  School. 
Brodhead— High  School. 
■  Brooklyn— High  SchooL 
Burlington— High  SchooL 
Cadott— High  School. 
Oambria^High  School. 
Cambridge-High  SchooL 
Camp  Douglaa-High  SchooL 
CMhton— High  School. 
Canville— High  School. 
Cedarburg— High  School. 
Cedar  Qrove—  Wiacontin  Memorial  Aeaiemp. 
Ghetek— High  SchooL 
Chntoo— High  SchooL 
Chippewa  Falls— 

Hlgb  SchooL 

MOkmdL  Memorial  mghaOML 
Clinton— High  SohooL 
Clintonvilla-High  School. 
Cobb— High  School. 
Colby— High  School. 
Colombos— High  SchooL 
Orandoo— High  SchooL 
Cuba— High  School. 
Cumberland— High  School. 
Darien— High  SchooL 
Darlington— High  SchooL 
Deerfield— High  SchooL 
De  Forest— High  School. 
Delafleld— 5t  Jdkn'a  MUitarf  Aeademf. 
Delavan— High  SchooL 
De  Pere— High  SchooL 
DodgevlUe-High  SchooL 
Durand— High  School. 
Eagle  River— High  SchooL 
East  Troy— High  School. 
Eau  Claire— High  SchooL 
Edgar— High  SchooL 
Edgerton— High  SchooL 
Elkhorn— High  SchooL 
Ellsworth-High  SchooL 
Elroy- High  School. 
Endeavor— f'ndeaoor  Aeademf. 
Evansville— 

EvantvUU  Seminarif. 

High  SchooL 
Fairchlld— High  SchooL 
Fennlmore— High  SchooL 
Fifleld— High  SchooL 
Ftorenoe— High  SchooL 


Fond  du  1 

OrafUmEall. 

High  SchooL 

j8^.  Marft  Sprin{fi  Aademf. 
Fort  AtUnaoo— High  SchooL 
Fountain  City—High  SchooL 
Fox  Lake— High  SchooL 
Frederic-High  SchooL 
Qalesvllle-High  SchooL 
Oenoa  Junotlao— High  SchooL 
Olllett— High  SohooL 
OlflDbeubh—Hlgh  SohooL 
Glenwood  City-High  SduwL 
Goodman- High  SchooL 
OraftoQ— High  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Grantsburg- High  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (East)— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (West)— 

High  SohooL 

8L  Joaephfa  AeoAemy. 
Green  Lake-High  SchooL 
Grenwood— High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Hancock— High  SdiooL 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Hayward— High  SohooL 
Haial  Green— High  SchooL 
Highland— High  SchooL 
HIUsboro-Hii^  SchooL 
Hlxton— High  School. 
Horioon-High  SchooL 
Hudson— 

Qakkad,  a  Sdtoolfor  Bo§a. 

High  SchooL 
Humbird— High  SchooL 
Hurley- High  SchooL 
Independenoe— High  Bdhool. 
lola— High  SchooL 
Iron  River— High  School. 
Janesvllle— High  School. 
Jefferson— High  SchooL 
Juneau— High  School. 
Kaukanna— High  School. 
Kendall— High  School. 
Kenosha— High  School. 
Kewaakum— High  School. 
Kewaunee— High  SchooL 
Kiel-High  SchooL 
Knboum— High  Sohool. 
La  Crosse— High  School. 
Ladysmith— High  SchooL 
La  Fargo-Higfa  School. 
Lake  Geneva— High  SohooL 
Lake  Mlli»-High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Linden— High  School. 
Little  Chute— High  School. 
Livingston— High  School. 
iHxli-High  SchooL 
Lone  Rock— High  SchooL 
Loyal— High  School. 
Madison- 
High  SchooL 

aocred  Heart  Aeademy. 

The  Wisconsin  High  SehodL 
Manawa— High  SchooL 
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Blanitowoo— High  School. 
Marinette— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Markesan— High  School, 
liarshall— High  School. 
Karshfleld— High  School. 
Mattoon— High  School. 
Manston— High  School. 
MayWlle-High  School. 
Mazomanle— High  School. 
Medford— High  School. 
Mellen— High  School. 
Menasba— High  School. 
Menomonee  Falls— High  School. 
Menomonie— High  School. 
MerriU— High  School. 
ItoTlllax^High  School. 
Middleton-High  School. 
ICUton— 

High  School. 

MUton  College  Academy, 
Hilton  Junctioin— High  School. 
Milwaukee- 
Bast  Division  High  School. 

Oervum-Engluh  Academy . 

Holy  Angels  Academy. 

Milfeaukee-Doumer  Seminary, 

North  Division  High  School. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  High  School. 

South  Division  High  School. 

St.  John's  CkUhedral  School. 

Washington  High  School. 

West  Division  High  School. 
Mineral  Point— High  School. 
Minocqna— High  School. 
Mondovi— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Montello-Hlgh  School. 
Montfort— High  School. 
Montioello— High  School. 
M<Mmt  Horeb— High  School. 
Mukwonago— High  School. 
Muscoda— High  School. 
Necedah— High  School. 
Neenahr-High  School. 
Neillsvflle-High  School. 
New  Holstein— High  School. 
New  Lisbon— High  School. 
New  London- High  School. 
New  Richmond— High  School. 
North  Crandon— High  School. 
North  Fond  du  Lao— High  School. 
Oakfleld— High  School. 
Ooonomowoo— High  School. 
Oconto— High  School. 
Oconto  Falls— High  School. 
Omro— High  School. 
Onalaska— High  School. 
Oregon— High  School. 
Osceola— High  School. 
Oshkosh— High  School. 
Palmyra— High  School. 
Pardeeville— High  School. 
Park  Falls-High  School. 
Pepin— High  School. 
Peshtlgo— High  School. 
Pewaokee— High  School. 


Phillips-High  School. 
PlainOeld— High  School. 
Plattevill^-Hlgh  SchooL 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Portage— High  School. 
Port  Washington— High  SchooL 
Poynette— High  School. 
Prairie  du  Chien— 

High  School. 

KeetDQtin  Academy. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 
Prairie  du  Sacy-High  School. 
Prentice— High  School. 
Prescott— High  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Racine— 

CoUege  Orammar  SehoeH, 

High  SchooL 

St.  QUherine*s  Academy. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Redgranlte— High  School. 
Reedsburg— High  School. 
Reesevllle— High  School. 
Rhinelander— High  School. 
Rib  Lake-High  School. 
Rice  Lake— High  School. 
Richland  Center— High  SchooL 
Rio-High  School. 
Ripon— High  School. 
River  Falls— High  School. 
Roberts— High  School. 
Rosendale— High  School. 
St.  Croix  Falls— High  SchooL 
St.  Francis— Pio  Nona  College {Wf^  School  C&urse). 
Sauk  City— High  School. 
Seneca— High  School. 
Seymour— High  School. 
Sharon— High  School.  > 
Shawano— High  School. 
Sheboygan— High  School. 
Sheboygan  Falls— High  SchooL 
Shell  Lake— High  School. 
Shiocton— High  SchooL 
Shullsburg— High  School. 
Sinsinawa— ^t.  Clara  Academy. 
Soldiers  Orove— High  School. 
South  Milwaukee— High  School. 
Sparta— High  SchooL 
Spooner— High  SchooL 
Spring  Green— High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Stanley— High  School. 
Stevens  Point— High  School. 
Stoughton— High  SchooL 
Stratford— High  School. 
Sturgeon  Bay— High  School. 
Sun  Prairie— High  School. 
Superior- 
High  SchooL 

Nelson  Dewey  High  School. 
Thorp— High  School. 
Tlgerton— High  School. 
Tomah— High  School. 
Tomahawk— High  School. 
Trempealeau— High  School. 
Two  Rivers— High  SchooL 
Union  Grove— High  School. 
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UnJtyr-High  School. 
VarooA— Hl^  School. 
Violft-HJgh  School. 
ViroqtuH-High  School. 
WalMDo— High  School. 
Waldo-High  School. 
Walworth->High  School. 
Washburn— High  School. 
Watflrford—High  School. 
Watorloo-High  School. 
Wattftown— High  School. 
WauktBha— High  School. 
Watuakw— High  School. 
Waupaca— High  School. 
Waupon— High  School. 
Wausau— High  School. 
WauBaukeo— High  School. 
Wautoma— High  School. 


WauwatoBa— 

Hi^SdiooL 

MOwsokee  County  Agrfeoltnral  School. 
West  Allis— High  Sdiool. 
West  Bead— High  SchooL 
Westboro-High  School. 
Westby— High  Sdiool. 
West  De  Per»— High  School. 
Westfleld— High  School. 
West  Salens— High  School. 
Wejauwega— High  School. 
Whitehall— High  School. 
Whitewater— High  Sdiool. 
Wfld  Ros^^High  School. 
Wflmot— High  Sdiod. 
Wilton— High  School. 
Winneconne— High  School. 
Wittenbtfg- High  School. 
WoDowoo— High  Schocd. 


WYOMING. 

Aocredited  by  the  Univeraity  of  Wyoming,  November,  1015. 


Admiflrion  requirements. . 
Prescribed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language.. 

History 

Science 

Electives 


Units. 
..    15 


Afton— High  School. 
Basin— High  School. 
BuAOo— High  School. 
Caspei^High  School. 
Cheyenne— 

Qmvent  of  the  Holy  CkiU  JetuM. 

High  School. 
Cody— High  School. 
Cowley— Bi^  Horn  Stake  Aeadtmp. 
Douglas— High  School. 
Evanston— High  School. 
Gillette-High  School. 
Green  River— High  School. 
Kemmerer— High  School. 
Lander— High  School. 


Laramie— 

High  School. 

Univenlty  High  School. 
Luak-High  School. 
Newcastle— High  SchooL 
Powell-High  School. 
Rawlins— High  SchooL 
Riverton— High  School. 
Rock  Springs— High  SchooL 
Sheridan— High  School. 

f|^|n<iftnn<i-~.'n'lgb  School. 

Thermop61i»— High  SchooL 
Torrington— High  School. 
Wheatland— High  SchooL 
Worland— High  SchooL 
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PART  II.— LISTS  OF  ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  ComxnlMdon  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Aaeodation  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  mtntmnm  standard  for  aocreditlng  aliall  be: 

(a)  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  for  graduation  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high* 
school  course  of  study  embracing  14  units  as  defined  by  this  association.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study 
In  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  More 
than  ao  periods  per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

(5)  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  three-fourths  of  all  secondary  school  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  hi  any  accredited  school  on  the  southern  list  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  or  a  college  approved 
by  the  commission.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  attainment  include,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special 
study  of  the  content  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught. 

(e)  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  class  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  five  periods 
per  day;  and  the  commission  will  scrutinize  with  extreme  care  any  school  hi  which  histructors  teach  as 
many  as  six  daily  periods.    . 

(d)  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  faistruction  hi  the  courses 
taught. 

(e)  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  llghttaig,  heating,  and  ventllatkm  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  rf<Mi«tog 
shall  be  sach  as  to  Insure  hygienio  conditions  for  both  piq>ils  and  teachers. 

(/)  The  •efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  the  general  inteUeetual 
and  moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore,  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  these 
particular?,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgofaig,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be -considered  eligible 
for  the  list. 

(g)  The  commission  will  decline  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  oonsists  of  fewer  than  three 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  giving  their  full  time  to  high-echool  faistniction.    When  local  conditions 
wairant  the  hitroduction  of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  trainhig,  house- 
hold arts,  and  oonunercial  subjects,  the  commission  will  hold  that  a  suffldent  number  of  teachers  and  • 
proper  equipment  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such  instruction. 

(0  All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements,  will  be  rejected.  The 
association  recognises  30  as  maximum. 

Schools  accredited  for  the  year  191^10. 


ALABAMA. 


ATidftlnnia— High  School. 
Athena— Oreene  UvioenUy  8<Aodl, 
Birmingham — 

Birmbiigham  CoUege  Training  School. 

Central  High  SchoooL 

Enaley  High  School. 

Howard  Aeademp. 
GentreviOe— Bibb  County  High  SchooL 
Decatur— High  School. 
Eufaula— High  SchooL 
Oadsden— Diaque  High  School. 
HuntsvUle— High  SchooL 


Jasper— Walker  Coimty  High  School. 

Mobile- 
High  SchooL 
Unbfertitg  WWarf  SekooL 

Montgomary— 
BonuiSdiool, 
Sidney  Lanier  High  School. 

New  Decatur— High  School. 

SebuA— High  SchooL 

TaUadega— High  School. 

Tuscaloosa— High  SchooL 

Union  Springs— High  SohooL 


ARKANSAS. 


Argents— High  SchooL 
Camden— High  SchooL 
Crosaett— High  SchooL 
Dermott— High  SchooL 
England — ^High  SchooL 
Buieka  S^rtaig^^Cfraeent  OoOege  Aeademp. 


Fonest  City— High  School. 
Hot  Sprfai^High  School. 
Little  Bock— High  SchooL 
Stuttgart-<High  SchooL 
Texarkana—Hi^  SchooL 
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FLORIDA. 


ArcadJA— D«  Soto  County  High  School. 

Bartow— Summerlln  Izistltute. 

Bradentown— Manatee  County  Hl^  School. 

BrookBvflle— Hernando  County  High  BcbooL 

Clearway— High  School. 

Daytona— High  School. 

De  Funlak  Springs— PolfiMr  OoOeffe  AeaSemp. 

Euatis— High  School. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hifi^  SchooL 

Fort  Myers— Qwynne  High  BchooL 

Qaineeville-High  SchooL 

JaclcaonviUe— i'lorida  Jimtary  Academy. 

Kioshnme^— Oeoeola  County  High  SchooL 

Lakeland— Hig^  School. 

Largo— High  SchooL 


Leesburg— High  SchooL 

Lire  Oak— 43uwannee  County  High  SdiooL 

Miami— High  SchooL 

Ocalar— Hi^  School. 

Ponaaoola— High  Schocd. 

Plant  City— High  SchooL 

Ponta  Oarda^High  SchooL 

Qulney— Oadeden  County  Hl^  SohooL 

St.  Petersburg— High  SchooL 

Sanlcrd— High  SchooL 

TnlMhaiwiw    Leon  Hifl^i  SchooL 

Tamp»— HfUaborongh  County  Hi|^  SdMnL 

Tarpon  Sprinfji— High  Sdiool. 

Wauchula— High  Schocd. 

West  Pahn  Beach— High  SchooL 


GEORGIA. 


Albany— High  School. 

Athena— High  SchooL 

Atlanta- 
Boys'  High  SchooL 
Oirls'  High  SdiooL 
ITorM  College. 
Peaeoek'a  School. 

Augusta- 
Richmond  Academy. 
Tubman  High  SchooL 

Bamesville— (Tonton  InatUuU. 

Brunswick— Glynn  Aeademp. 

Cartersvllle— High  School. 

Cedar^own— High  School. 

Columbus— High  SchooL 

College  Fsrk— Georgia  Mmtary  Aeademy. 

DubUn— High  SchooL 

ElbertoD— High  School. 

FiUgerald— High  SchooL 

Fort  Valley— High  School. 


GsbkBsvm^^Rivenide  Mmtry  Aeademf. 

Qreenaboro— Hi^  Scfaoc^. 

OrilBn-High  School. 

Locust  Qrove— /Mtttvte. 

Madisoi^Hic^SdkOCd. 

Marietta-High  ScbooL 

Mffledgeville— Georgia  Mllltvy  Aeademj. 

Newnan— High  Sdio(^. 

Quitman— High  SohooL 

Rome— 

HlgfaScbooL 

Savannah- 
Benedictine  OMege, 
Ckaikam  Aeademf. 

ThomastoD— it.  E.  Lee  IntUHiU. 

ThomasyHle— Higb  SchooL 

Valdostar-HIgh  Sdiocd. 

Waycross— High  School. 


KBlfTlJCKT. 


Ashland— High  SchooL 
Catlettsburg— High  SchooL 
Covington— High  School. 
Cynthiana— High  SchooL 
Dayton— High  School. 
Elkton— FanderMt  Training  SchooL 
Frankfort— High  SchooL 
FrankUn— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  SchooL 
Henderson— High  SchooL 
Lexington— High  School. 
Louisville—  ^ 

Boys'  High  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 


Ludlow— High  School. 
hyndaa—Kentueky  MfUtarf  InHUmU. 
Maysville-High  School. 
Morganfleld— High  Sdiod. 
Moimt  SterUng— Hic^  SohooL 
Newport— 

Bellevue  High  School. 

High  School. 
Owensboro— Hig^  School. 
Padocah— High  Scho(d. 
Paris— High  SohooL 
Richmond— Kentncky  State  NonnaL 
Stanford- High  BchocA. 
Sturgis— Hi^  School. 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria— Bolton  High  School. 

Baton  Rouge— State    University    Demonstration 

School. 
Homer— High  SchooL 
Houma— Teneboone  High  SchooL 


Monroe— Ouachita  Parish  Hi^  Schod. 

New  Orlean»~7<idore  Nevman  Manual  Trainitig 

School. 
ShreveiMrt— High  School. 
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MISSISSIPPL 


C]arkBdal&-Hlgli  School. 
Oreenvllle— High  School. 
Oreenwood— High  Sdiool. 
OtitfpofV-High  School. 
Jackson— Central  High  Saiool. 


Aaherllle— 

A8keviae  Schodl. 

Bingham  School, 

Hi^  School. 

8t,  Oenevieoe^M  Academp, 
Charlotte- 
High  School. 

Bomer  MOitarp  School, 
Purham— 

High  School. 

TrtnUp  Pwrh  Sekoa. 


Anderaon— High  School. 
Bamberg— 

QgrUtUFimngSchoa. 

High  School. 
BeDiiettSTllle— High  School. 
CtaarlestoD— 

Atkkp  BaU  School. 

High  School  (Boys). 

Porter  MUUttry  Aeademp. 
DarlingtofD— High  School. 
Dlllan— High  School. 
Florence— High  School. 


Laurel— High  School. 

McComb— High  School. 

Meridian-High  School. 

Natchec^Hlgh  School. 

Port  QSbaoa^ClumberliUn'HufU  Aeademp. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


EliEabefh  City-f-High  School. 
Flat  Rock-^FUet  School, 
Goldsboro— High  School. 
HendersQnvill&— JFloM(/em  School, 
Oak  Ridge— /Mtfftite. 
Raleigh— High  Sdiool. 
Warrentoao— High  School. 
Wihnington— High  School. 
Winston-Salem— 

High  School. 

Salem  Academp, 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Greenville— Airman  FUOng  School, 
Greenwood— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Latta-High  School. 
Marlon— High  School. 
North  Augusta— High  School. 
Orangeburg— High  School. 
St.  MatthewB-High  School. 
SiNirtanbnrg—  Wofford  Fitting  SchooL 
Summervllle— High  Sahool. 
Sumter— High  School. 


TENNESSEE. 


Benton— FoDc  County  High  School. 
Chattanooga— 

Bapkr  Sdtool, 

OiriM  Preparatorp  School 

High  School. 

McOaUie  School, 
.  Columbia— AflZitery^coifemy. 
Concord— Farragut  High  School. 
Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School. 
Dyersburg- High  School  (County). 
Fountain  City— Knox  County  Central  High  SchooL 
Knoxville— High  School. 
Park  Clty-Hlgh  School. 


Maryville— Aforypilte  OoOegt  (Pnparatorp  Depart' 
ment). 

Memphis- 
High  School. 
UfUvereitp  School. 

Nashvflle- 

Hume-Fogg  High  School. 

Paris— Grove  High  School. 
^PulasU- 

Martin  College  {Preparatorp  Department,) 
Maeup  School, 

Sewanee— 5«i0anee  MHUarp  Academp, 

Tullahoma— FttiymiM  and  Ctarhe  School, 


TEXAS. 


Abaene— High  School. 

Amarillo— High  School. 

Austin- 
High  School. 
WhUieSehwi, 

Ballbiger— High  School. 

Beaumont— High  School. 

Belton— High  School. 

Bonham— High  School. 

Brady— High  School. 

Camenm— High  School. 

(Center— High  School. 

Clarksville-High  School. 


Cleburne— High  School. 
Corsicana— High  School 
Dallas— 

Mahi  High  School. 

Oak  Cllfl  High  School. 
El  Paso— High  School. 
Ennis— High  School. 
FarmersviUe— High  SchooL 
Forney— High  School. 
Fort  Worth— High  School. 
Oahiflsvilla-Hlgh  School. 
Galveston— Ball  High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
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HtndanoiH- High  School. 
HlUsboro-High  School. 
HotisUn— High  School . 
HoQston  Hoighto— High  School. 
Laogviow— High  School. 
Lulkiiir-High  School. 
MarUn-HIgh  School. 
Manhall-Hlgh  School. 
MoOregor— High  School. 
MiaeolA-High  School. 
Nacogdoches— High  School. 
Palasthio-High  QchwA. 
Pittsburg— High  School. 
Fort  Arthur— High  School. 


AlucandriA- 

Epitcopal  High  School. 

High  School. 
Bedford— £aiido{pA-  JOeon  A  oodewtf. 
Bristol-High  School. 
CharlottesyiUo-High  School. 
Clustor  Springs— ilos^Mif. 
DaBTiUo-  The  Danvitte  School. 
Front  Roy9!^Randolpk' Macon  Acadtntf. 
Harrisonburg— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lynchburg— High  School. 
Manaiwas   High  School. 
Noritotk— Maury  High  School. 


Quaoab— High  School. 
San  Angelo— High  School. 
8aa  Antonio— ^onftfiay. 
Ban  Benito-High  School. 
San  ICaroos— .BapCiK  Acodewtf. 
Seguin — ^High  School. 
Stamfovd— High  School. 
Sweetwater— High  School. 
Templ»-High  School. 
Victoria-High  School. 
Waco-High  School. 
Waxahachie—Hig^  School. 
Wichita  Falls-High  School. 


vntonfu. 


Petersburg— High  School. 
Portsmouth— High  School. 
Richmond— 

Acadtmf. 

John  MarshaU  High  School. 

McGvire't  UnwrtUfStkoa, 
Roanok»-Hlgh  School. 
South  Boston— High  School. 
Staunton- High  School. 
Suffolk— Jefferson  High  School. 
Winchester— 5JkeiMmioaA  Vatteff  AcBdamg. 
Woodberry  Forest-School. 
Woodstock— ITiuMmitten  Academy. 
WytheviUo-High  Sohod. 


WEST  VIRGIinA. 


Beckley— /lueifiUc. 

Benwood— Union  High  School. 

Buckhannon— TFe«f  Virginia  Wulegon  Aoadtmg. 

Cairo-Orant  District  High  School. 

Ceredo— Ceredo-Kenova  High  Schod. 

Charleston- High  School. 

Clarksburg— High  School. 

Clay— High  School  (county). 

East  Bank— Cabin  Creek  District  High  School. 

Fairvlew— Paw  Paw  District  High  School. 

Fannington— High  School. 

Hillsboro-High  School. 

Hinton— High  School. 

Keyser— State  Preparatory  School. 

Logan— District  High  School. 

Mannington— High  School. 

Martinsburg— High  School. 


MoundsvlUe-High  Schod. 

Mount  Hope— Hic^  School. 

New  Martinsvillo-Magnolia  High  School. 

Oak  Hill— High  School. 

Parkersburg— High  School. 

Princeton— East  River  District  High  School. 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

Shinnston— Clay  District  High  School. 

Spencer— High  School. 

Summerville— Nicholas  County  High  School. 

Thomas— High  School. 

Welch-Brown's  Creek  District  High  School. 

Weston— High  School. 

WheeUng— (Edgewood)  Triadelphia  District  High 

School. 
WUliamson-High  School. 
WilUamstown— High  School. 


New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

Members  of  the  board:  Amherst  College,  Bates  College,  Boston  University,  Bowdoin  College,  Brown 
University,  Colby  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  MIddlebury  College,  Mount  Holyoke  Col> 
lege,  Smith  College,  Tufts  College,  University  of  Vermont,  Wellesley  College,  Wesleyan  University,  Wil- 
liams College. 

A  school  to  be  approved  by  the  board  must— 

(1)  Qive  satisfiBotory  evidence  as  to  curriculum,  staff  of  teachers,  and  equipment;    , 

(2)  Be  able  to  prepare  for  college  according  to  some  one  of  the  recognised  plans  for  entering  a  oollege  rep- 
resented on  the  board; 

(4)  Have  sent  on  examination  within  a  period  of  three  years  preceding  the  time  of  application  at  least 
two  students  to  one  or  more  of  the  oollegee  represented  on  the  board. 

A  school  when  first  approved  is  placed  on  a  trial  list.  If  the  record  made  by  its  candidates  in  thecoOegcs 
represented  on  the  board  is  satlsiiBctory,  it  is  then  placed  on  the  approved  list. 
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Sohooto  approved  by  the  board,  May  20, 1915. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Anaonia— Hlgb  School. 
Bridgeport— 

CfmrUand  School, 

High  School. 
Bristol— High  School.^ 
Oentral  VUlage-Plabifleld  High  School. 
Cbeahire— Sekool. 
Clinton— ifoivan  School. 
CdUiDSTilto-High  School. 
Danbury— High  School. 
I>anlelsoD— Killingly  High  School. 
I>erby— High  School. 
East  Hartford— High  School. 
Greenwich— 

Aeademp, 

High  School. 

Rosemarp  Ball  StJuol, 
Hartford— Public  High  School. 
JAkBYiOio—T^aconk  School  for  Girli,  . 
Meriden-High  School. 
Ifiddlebnry—  Wettom  School, 
Ifiddtotown— 

High  School. 

TU  ifiMCt  Fatten**  SchooL 
New  Britain— Pablic  High  SchooL 
New  Haven— High  School. 
New  London- 

BiUkeUf  School. 

Wmiamt  Memorial  InstituU. 
New  MUford— High  School. 
Newtown— High  School. 
North  StoniQgtan—  WheOer  School.^ 
Non^alk- iTiOfUe  School, 
Norwicb— 1>M  Aeademff. 


Portland— High  School. 

Putnam— High  School. 

Redding— 5aVon{  School,^ 

Ridgefleld-^dkoo<.i 

Seymour— High  School.^ 

Shelton— High  School. 

Southlngton— Lewis  High  School. 

South  Manchester— High  School. 

South  Norwalk— Norwallc  High  School. 

Stamford- 
High  School. 

The  OaAerine  A  iken  School, 
The  Stamford  Preparatorff  School, 

Stanington— High  School. 

Stratford— High  School.^ 

BatBeHd—Qmneetkut  Literary  Institution. 

Thompsonville— Enfield  Public  High  School. 

Vernon— Rockvllle  High  School. 

Wallingford— 

Central  District  High  School. 
The  ChoaU  School, 

Washington- 

The  Oumnerp  School. 
Wfkeham  Riee, 

Waterbury— 

Crosby  High  School. 
St,  Margaret's  School, 

Watertown— Tfte  Taft  School. 

West  Hartfbrd— High  School. 

West  Haven— High  School.i 

Willimantio-Whidham  High  SchooL 

Windsor— High  School. 

WtDBtod-GUbert  School, 


Auburn— Edward  Little  High  School. 

Augusta— Cony  High  School. 

Bangor— High  School. 

Bar  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Bath— Morse  High  School. 

Beltet-High  School. 

Berwick— Sullivan  High  SchooLi 

Bethel— Oo«2d>«  Academy. 

Biddeford— High  School. 

Bhiehill— £{«e]UIZ  Oeorge  Stevens  Academy. 

Bowdoinliam— High  School.^ 

Brewer— High  School. 

Bridgton— High  School. 

Brunswick- High  School. 

Buckfleld— High  School.^ 

Bucksport— A9t  Maine  Conference  Seminary. 

Calais— ilcodnny. 

Camden— High  School. 

Caribou— High  School.i 

Charleston— Hi^na  Classical  Institute. 

Cherryfleld— it  cademyA 

Cumberland  Center— areefey  Institute. 

Dexter— High  School. 

Bast  Livermore— Llvermore  Falls  High  School. 

East  Maohias—  Washinyton  Academy. 

Saatport— Boynton  High  SchooL 


MAINE. 

Ellsworth- iSigh  School. 
Fairfield— Lawrence  High  SchooLi 
Farmlngton— 

TU  Abbot  School. 

High  SchooL 
Fort  Fairfield— High  SchooL 
Foxcroft— ^  cademy. 
Freedom— ilcadrmy. 
Freeport— High  SchooL 
Fryeburg— it  cademy. 
Oardinei^High-SchooLi 
Gorham— High  School. 
Guilford— High  SchooL 
HalloweU-High  School. 
Hampden— ^codemir. 
Hebron— iioodemir. 
Hinckley— Oood  wm  High  School."^ 
Houlton— 

High  SchooL 

Rieker  Classical  InstituU. 
Kennebunkport— High  School.^ 
Kents  Bm— Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
Lewiston— High  School. 
Lisbon  Falls— High  SchooL 
Machias— High  School.* 
Madison— High  SchooL 
a  On  the  trial  list  lor  1016. 
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ICOo-Hlgh  8diool.i 
Newcastle— £ifioo<n  Aeadentf. 
North  BridgUai—Bridgton  Aeademp, 
Norway— HJgh  School. 
Old  Town— High  School. 
Oxibrd— High  School. 
FhiUipfr-High  School.! 
FMsROd- Maine  OnUni  Initiiwie, 
Portland— 

Peering  High  School. 

High  School. 

WkffnfUU  ScAooI. 

Wutbrotk  Seminafy. 
Proque  ble— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rockland— High  School. 
Rockport— Hi|^  School.^ 
Romford— Stephens  High  School. 
Saoo—  Thornton  Academy, 


BttiJofd-Hi^aehooU 

Skowhegan— Skowhegan  High  School  and  Bkoai 

field  Academy. 
Soath  Bvwkk— Berwick  Aeaitmy.^ 
South  Paris-Paris  High  SchooL 
South  Portland-High  School. 
Thomaston- High  ScbooLi 
Topaham— High  School.^ 
Vassalbora-Oak  Qrove  Semburf. 
Warren— High  8chool.i 
WaterviUe- 

Oobwn  Claetkal  IneOhUe, 

High  SchooL 
Wells-High  SchooL 
Westbfook— High  SchooL 
WUton— ilosdemir. 
Winthrop— High  SchooLi 
York-High  School. 


lUSSACHUSBTTS* 


Abington— High  SchooL 
Adams— Hlith  School. 
Amherst— Hi|^  SchooL 
Andorer— 

Abbot  Academy. 

PUmtpe  Academy. 

Puncbard  Hi^  School. 
Arlington— High  SchooL 
Ashbomham— CimMh^  Academy. 
Ashland-High  SchooL 
Athol— High  SchooL 
AtUeboro-High  School. 
Aabumdale— XatcU  Seminary, 
Ayw— High  School. 
Barre— Henry  Woods  High  SchooL 
Belmont— HijEh  SchooL 
Boston— 

Berkeley  Preparatory  Sdlool, 

Brighton  High  SchooL 

The  Brimmer  School. 

The  Cwtie-Peabody  SehobL^ 

Dorchester  High  SchooL 

East  Boston  High  School. 

English  High  School. 

Girls' High  SchooL 

Girls'  Latin  SchooL 

3IUe  GttOd's  and  Mite  Evant'a  SchooL 

Huntln^on  School. 

Mechanics  Arts  High  SchooL 

Public  Latin  SchooL 

Roxbury  High  SchooL 

South  Boston  High  School. 

The  von  Mach  School  for  Ohrle.^ 

West  Roxbury  High  SchooL 

The  Wbuor  SehoolA 
Bradford— il  cademy. 
Bridgewater— High  School. 
Brimheid— Hitchcock  FruAcademyA 
Brockton— High  School. 
Brooklin»-High  SchooL 
Cambridge— High  and  Latin  SchooL 
Chelsei^IIigh  SchooL 
Chicopee— High  SchooL 
Clinton— High  SchooL 

lOn 


Conoord— High  SchooL 

I>alton— High  SchooL 

Danver»— Hdton  High  School. 

Dedham— High  SchooL 

Deerfield— Academy  and  DicUnson  High  SchooL 

Duxbury— Powder  Point  SchooL^ 

Easthampton— 

High  SchooL 

JVillHon  Semtnary. 
East  Northfleld- iVi»rtJk>SeU  Seminary. 
East  Weymouth- Weymouth  Hi^  SchooL 
Everett— High  SchooL 
Fairhayen— Hi^  SchooL 
Fall  River— B.  K.  C.  Durkee  Hi^  SchooL 
Falmouth— Lawrence  High  School. 
Fftchburg— High  SchooL 
Foxboro— High  SchooL 
Fnwnhigham— High  SchooL 
Franklin— Pesn  Academy. 
Gardner— High  SchooL 
Georgetown— PerloF  -^'«  5cfcool.« 
Gloucester— Hi|^  SchooL 
Grafton- High  SchooL 
Great  Harrington— Searks  High  School.! 
Greenfield- High  SchooL    ^ 
Groveland— High  SchooL 
Hadley— Hopkins  Academy. 
Hatfleld-^mitik  Academy. 
Haverhill— High  SchooL 
Hingham— High  SchooL 
HoUiston- High  SchooL 
Holyoke— Hi^  SchooL 
Hudson— Hic^  SchooL 
Hyannis— Barnstable  High  SchooL^ 
Hyde  Park— High  SchooL 
Lawrence— High  SchooL 
Lee— High  SchooL 
Leicester— iloodfinf. 
Lenox- Hi^  School.^ 
Leomtaister^High  SchooL 
Lexington— High  SchooL 
Littleton— High  SchooL^ 
LoweU- 

High  SchooL 

Eogere  HaUSehoeL 

the  trial  list  for  101& 
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Lynn — 

ClaBsical  High  SchooL 

£ngUah  High  School 
Maiden— High  SchooL 
Manchester-Story  High  SchooL 
Mansfield— High  SchooL 
Marblehead— High  SchooL 
Marion—  Tabor  Academy, 
Marlborough— High  SchooL 
Marshfleld— High  School.^ 
Maynard— High  SchooL 
Medfoid— High  SchooL 
Melrose— High  SchooL 
Methuen- High  SchooL 
Middleboro— High  SchooL 
MiUord-High  SchooL 
Milton- High  School. 
liaDBOD.— Academy, 
Mount  Hermon— Boy«'  SdiooL 
NaUck— 

High  SchooL 

Walnut  mil  SekocHfoT  OhU, 
Needliam— High  SchooL 
New  Bedford- High  SchooL 
Newburyport— High  and  Putnam  Schools. 
Newtaa— Mount  Ida  SiAoolfor  GM». 
Newtonville— 

Newton  High  SchooL 

Technical  High  SchooL 
North  Adams— Dmry  High  SchooL 
Northampton— 

Miss  Ca^pen*i  Sdioolfor  Oirlt. 

High  SchooL 

The  Mary  A,  Burnham  School  for  OhU, 

St.  Michael's  High  SchooL 
North  Andover— Johnson  High  SchooL 
North  Attleboro— High  SchooLi 
North  Brookfield— High  SchooL 
Norton— High  SchooL 
Norwood— High  SchooL 
Orange— High  SchooL 
Palmer— High  SchooL 
Peabody— High  SchooL 
Pepperell— High  SchooL 
Fittsfleld- 

Miss  HalTs  SchooL 

High  SchooL 
Plymouth— High  SchooL 
Provtnoetown— High  SchooL 
Qulncy— 

High  SchooL 

Woodward  Institute. 
Revere— High  SchooL 
RocUand— High  SchooL 
Salem— ClasBdcal  and  High  SchooL 
Sandwich— High  SchooL 


Saugus— High  School. 
Sdtuate— High  SchooL 
Sharon— High  SchooL 
Bhtm^d-BerksMre  School.^ 
Shelbome— Arms  Academy. 
Somerville-High  School. 
South  Braintree—  Thaper  Academy, 
Southbridge— High  School. 
South  Byileld~I>ttmiiMr  Academy, 
Springfleld- 

Ameriean  Intemathnal  OoUege, 

Central  High  School. 

The  Elms, 

The  MacDuffee  School  for  OirU, 

Technical  High  SchooL 
Stonebam— High  School. 
Stougfaton- Kimball  High  SchooL 
Stow-Hale  High  Bcfaool.t 
Sudbury— High  School.^ 
Swampsoott— High  School. 
Taunton— High  School. 
Turners  Falls-High  SchooL 
Upton-High  School. 
Uxbrldge-High  School. 
Wakefleld-High  School. 
Waltham-High  School. 
Ware-High  SchooL 
Wareham.— High  School. 
Watren- High  School. 
Webster-High  School. 
Wellesley- 

Dana  Hatt  Schooi. 

High  SchooL 
Westboro-High  School.^ 
West  Bridgewater- Howard  High  SchooL 
Westfleld-Higfa  School. 
Westford— Academy.* 
Weston-High  SchooL* 
West  Springfleld-High  School. 
Whitbisville-Northbridge  High  SchooL 
Whitman— Public  High  SchooL 
Wilbraham— ilesdeiiiy. 
Williamsbuig-High  School.* 
WilUamstown-Higfa  SchooL 
Winchflndon- Murdook  SchooL 
Winchester-High  School. 
Winthrop-Hlgh  School. 
Wobum-High  School. 
WoUaston— Qttincy  Manston  SchooL 
Worcester- 

Academy, 

ClasBioal  High  School. 

English  High  School. 

South  High  SchooL 
Wnntham-Hlgh  School. 


Andover— Proctor  Aeademiy. 
Berlhi-High  SchooL 
Claremont-SteveDS  High  flebooL 
Concord— 

High  SchooL 

SL  Mary's  SchooL 

St.  PauPs  SchooL 

45730**— 16 7 


NBW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Derry-PMeerton  Aeademy, 
Exeter- 

PhOUps  Suter  Aoademy. 

RfMnton  Semhtofy. 
FnokUn-High  School. 
Hanover— High  School. 
Hilisboro-High  SohooLt 
mn  the  trial  list  for  1916. 
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HoUis-Higli  School.! 
Eeene-Hlgh  School. 
ICtngHtop^^ciiftorn  Seniwirf, 
Laoonia—Hlgh  School. 
Laiicast«r— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lisbon-High  School. 
LitUeton-High  School. 
Manchester- High  School. 
Meriden-JTfmAatt  Union  Academp. 
ICiUord-High  School. 
HOton-Nute  High  School. 
Nashua-High  School. 


Barrlngtoo— High  School. 
Bristol-Colt  Memorial  High  SohooL 
Central  Falls-High  School. 
East  Oreenwioh— Academy. 
East  Providence-High  School. 
Newport-Rogen  High  School. 
Pawtncket-High  School. 
ProvidsDce- 

Classical  High  School 

Cranston  High  School. 

English  High  School. 


Bane- 

Ooddard  Seninarf, 
Spaolding  High  School. 

Barton— Academy. 

BeUows  Falls-High  School. 

Bennington— High  SchooL 

Bethel- Whitcomb  High  ScliooL 

Bradford  -Academy. 

Brand  ton- High  School. 

Brattleboro-High  School. 

Bristol-High  School.! 

Burlington- 
High  School. 
Mount  8t,  Marfa  Aeademp.^ 

Chester-High  School. 

Enosbuig  Falls-High  S<diool.> 

Essex— Essex  Junction  High  SchooL 

Farifax-£eUow<  FreeAeademp, 

Fair  Haven- High  School. 

Hardwlck— Academy. 

Hyde  Park- High  8chool.> 

Jericho— High  School. 

Johnson— High  School. 

Ludlow— Black  River  Academy. 

Lyndon  Center— Xyndon  IntlUuU. 

Manchester— Burr  and  Burton  Seminarp. 


New  Hampton- Irtterory  Institution. 
New  London—  Colbp  Academp. 
Newport— Richards  High  School. 
Pittsfleld-High  School. 
Plymouth-High  School. 
Portsmouth- High  School. 
Rochester-High  School. 
Somenworth— EUgh  School. 
Stratford-High  School. 
Tilton— Seminary. 
Warner-Simons  Free  High  SchooL 
Whitefleld-High  School.^ 
Wolfeboro— fretfKer  Fru  Academp. 


RHOD£  ISLAND. 


Providence- Contlzmed. 

Hope  Street  High  SchooL 

If  its  WheeUr'8  SchooL 

Morris  Heights  SchooL^ 

Mo9et  Brown  School 

Technical  High  School. 
Wakefleld-South  Khigstown  High  SchooL 
Warwick-High  School. 
Westerly— High  SchooL 
Wiokford-North  Kingstown  High  School. 
Woonsocket-High  School. 


VBRMONT. 


Middlebury-High  School. 
MontpeUer- 

High  School. 

Seninorp, 
Morrlsville- People's  Academy. 
Newport-High  SchooL 
North  Craftsbury—  Cra/Uburp  Academp. 
Orleans-High  School.^ 
Plttsford-High  School.! 
Ponltney—  Trop  Conference  Academp, 
Proctor-High  School. 
Randolph- High  SchooL 
Richford-High  SchooL 
Rutland-High  School. 
St.  Albans-High  SchooL 
St.  Johnsbury-iloademy. 
Saxtons  River-  Vermont  Academf, 
South  Royalton-High  SchooL 
Springfleld-High  School. 
Stowe-High  School. 
Townahend— Letofid  and  Orap  Seminarp. 
Vergennes- High  School. 
Waterbury— High  School. 
White  River  Junction-Hartford  High  School. 
Whiooski-High  School.! 
Woodstock- High  School. 


1  On  the  trial  list  forms. 

North  Central  Aasodation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Scihoola. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  far  accrediting  secondary  schools  for  the  present  year  (1915). 

1.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  15  units  for  graduation.  More  than  20  periods 
per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

2.  The  minimum  attainment  of  teadiers  of  academic  subjects  shaU  be  equivalent  to  graduation  flram  a 
college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  requiring  the  com- 
pletion ot  a  four-year  course  of  study,  or  120  semester  hours  in  advanos  of  a  standard  fdnr-year  h}gb«fao6l 
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coarse  and  induding  at  least  11  semester  hours  in  edncatloo.  This  shall  include  special  study  of  the  subject 
matter  and  pedagogy  of  th<)  subject  to  be  taught.  Such  requirements  shall  not  be  coostmed  as  retroactlTe. 
(For  the  succeeding  year  the  board  will  Interpret  courses  in  education  as  the  same  courses  are  interpreted 
by  the  colleges  or  universities  offering  them,  not  more  than  siz  hours'  credit  being  given  for  successful 
teach  tug  experience.) 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  6,  each 
to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutearin  the  clear.  The  board  of  inspectors  will  reject  all  schools  having  more 
than  6  recitation  periods  per  day  for  any  teachei'. 

4.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  instruction  in  thesnbjects  taught. 

5.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heathig,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of 
cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  general  intellectual  and 
moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  these  pa^icu- 
lars,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the 
list. 

7.  The  association  will  decUne  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four 
teachers  of  academic  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent.  The  association  recommends  the  iutro- 
duction  of  the  so^saUed  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and 
commercial  subjects,  into  schools  where  local  conditions  render  such  tutroduction  feasible,  but  the  inspec- 
tors will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such 
instruction. 

9.  No  school  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on  average  attendance, 
shall  be  accredited.   The  association  recamnwnds  25  as  a  maximum. 

Sehools  accredited  Harch  20,  lOlS. 

COLORADO. 


Aspeur— High  School. 

Boulder— Colorado  State  Preparatory  School. 

Canon  City- 
High  School. 
South  Canon  City  High  School. 

Colorado  City— High  School. 

Colorado  Springs— High  School. 

Cripple  Creek— High  School. 

Pelta-High  School. 
•  Denver- 
East  Side  High  School. 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
North  Side  High  School. 
South  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  School. 

Durango— High  School. 

Eaton— High  School. 

Fort  CoDhis— High  School. 

Fort  Morganr— High  School. 

Fruita— High  School.   * 

Olenwood  Sprhigs— Garfield  County  High  School. 


Golden— High  SohooL 

Grand  Junction— High  School. 

Greeley— High  School. 

Gunnison— County  High  School. 

Tjaraar— High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  County  High  Sdbool. 

La  Junta— High  School. 

I^eadAille— High  Schoal. 

Longmont— High  School. 

Loveland— High  School. 

Monte  Vist»-High  School. 

Montrose— County  High  School. 

Pueblo- 
High  School  (District!). 
High  School  (District  20). 

Rooky  Ford— Hig^  School. 

Salida-HighSchooL 

Telluride— High  School. 

Trhiidad- High  School. 

Victor— High  School. 


nxmois. 


Aledo— Drury  Aoademy, 

Alton- 
High  School. 
Western  Miiitanf  Academy, 

Aurora- 
East  High  School. 
Jennings  Seminarf. 
West  High  School. 

Batavia— High  School. 

Beardstowii— High  School. 

Belleville— High  School. 

Belridero— High  School. 

Bloomhigton— High  School.       ^ 

Blue  Island— High  School  (Township). 


Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 

Gahx>— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Garbondale— 
HighSchooL 
Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

CarUnville— High  School. 

Carthage— Oolite  Academy. 

Gentralia— High  School  (Township). 

Champaign— High  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Chicago- 
Austin  High  SchooL 
Bowen  High  SohooL 
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Cblcago— Cootlnaed. 

Galumet  High  School. 

Garl  Schiin  High  School. 

Crane  TeohnicBl  High  School. 

Curtis  High  School. 

Bnglewood  High  School. 

F.  W.  Parker  School. 

Harrison  Technical  High  School. 

Hirvard  School. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Kenwood  InttUuU. 

Lake  High  School. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Lane  Technical  High  School. 

Laiin  School, 

Loffola  Academy. 

Lacy  Tlower  Technical  H^  SchooL 

Marshall  High  School. 

MoKinley  High  School. 

Ifedill  High  School. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Morgan  Park  High  School. 

PhUUpe  High  School. 

Senn  High  School. 

Tuley  High  School. 

University  High  8<^ool. 

WaUer  High  School. 
Chicago  Heights— Bloom  Township  High  School. 
Cicero-^.  Sterlhig  Morton  Township  High  School. 
CUnton— High  School. 
Collinsville— High  School  (Township). 
Danville— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Kalb— High  School  (Township). 
Des  Plaines— Maine  Township  Hl^  School. 
Dizon— 

High  School. 

North  High  School.       ' 
Downers  Orove— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Dnquoln— High  School  (Township). 
East  St.  Louis— High  School. 
Edwardsvllle— High  School. 
Elgtai- 

Aeademy. 

High  School. 
'Blmhunl— Evangelical  Proeeminar, 
Evanston— 

Academy. 

High  School  (Township). 
Fanner  City— Moore  Township  High  SchooL 
Freeport— High  School. 
(Jalesburg- High  School. 
(}aIva^High  School. 
Oeneseo— High  School  (Township). 
Geneva— High  School. 

Oibson  City— Drummer  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Godfrey— ^on/tc«Zto  Seminary. 
Granite  City-High  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School  (Township). 
Harvard— High  School. 
Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  School. 
Highland  Park— 

Deerfleld  Township  High  School. 

Korthwestem  Military  Academy. 
Hinsdale— High  School  (Township). 
HoopeetoQ— High  School. 


JaflkBonville— 

High  School. 

nUHoia  Woman's  CeOege  Academy. 

Whipple  Academy. 
JoIiBt— High  Sdiool  (Township).  I 

Kankakee— High  School.  I 

Kenllwortb— Mew  Trier  Township  High  BAooL 
Eewanee— High  School. 
La  Grange— Lyons  Township  High  School. 
LakeForeat- 

Aeademy. 

Ferry  HaXL 
La  Salle— La  Salle-F«ra  Township  High  SdiooL 
Lawranoeville— High  School  (Township). 
Lincoln— Hi^  School. 
Lockport— High  School  (Township). 
Lovingtotn— High  School  (Township). 
Mi^ximb— 

Academic  Department  of  Normal  Sdiool. 

High  School. 
Marengo— High  Sdiool. 
Marshall— High  School  (Township). 
Mattoon— High  School. 
Maywood— Proviso  Township  High  SdwoL 
Moline-High  School. 
Monmouth— High  School. 
Morris-High  School. 
Morrison— High  School. 
Mount  Carmel— High  School. 
Mount  Carroll— JTytmcft  Shiner  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Murphysboro— High  School  (Township).  < 

Napervlll^- 

High  School. 

Northwestern  OoOege  Academy. 
Normal— High  School. 

Normal  University— Hi^  School.  j 

Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Towoaldp     | 

High  School. 
Onarga— Orand  Prairie  Seminary. 
Ottawa— Hi^  School  (Township). 
Paris— High  School. 
Paxton— High  Sdiool. 
PeUn— High  Sdiool. 
Peoria- 
Bradley  Polytechnic  InsUtvte. 

Central  Hi^  School. 

Manual  Trabilng  High  School. 
Polo-High  School. 
Pontiao— Hi|^  Sdiool  (Townshi|>). 
Princeton— High  School  (Tojiniship). 
Quincy— High  Sdiool. 
Riverside— High  Sdiool. 
Robinson— Hi^  School  (Township). 
Rochelle— High  School. 
Rockford— High  School. 
Rock  Island— 

Augttstana  Academy, 

High  Sdiool. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
Savannah— High  School  (Township). 
Shelbyvill&-riigh  School. 
Sprhigfleld— Hi^  School. 
SterUng— High  School  (Township). 
Streator— Hi^  School  (Township). 
Sullivan— High  l^hool. 
Scaymore— High  School. 
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Taylonrnia   TT^h  School  (Township). 
Tiuoola— HIgti  School. 
Urhana— HJ^  School. 
Watmka— High  School. 
Waakeg%i^-Hlgh  School  (Township). 


Alexandria— Hig^  School. 
Anderson— High  School. 
Attica-HiithSobool. 
Bedford^Higb  School. 
Bloomington— High  School. 
BrasU— High  School. 
Bremen— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Golnmbos— High  School. 
Oynnersville— 

ElmhwH  School. 

CrawfordsvUle— High  School. 
Crcnnx  Potait— High  School. 
Calyer^  Militarf  Academy. 
Decatur— High  School. 
East  Chicago— High  School. 
Elkhart— Hi^  School. 
Evansville— High  School. 
Fort  Wayn»— High  School. 
FrankJiDrt— High  SchooL 
PrankUn-High  School. 
(Jary— High  School, 
(loshen— High  School. 
Hammond— High  School. 
Hartford  City- High  School. 
Howe— Sdkool. 
'  HnnttDgtODt— High  School. 
Indianapolis— 

Hernial  Training  High  School. 

Shortrldge— High  School. 
JefflsrsonvUle— High  School. 
KendaUviUe— High  School. 
Kokomo— Hi|th  School. 
Lafayette— High  School. 
La  Orange— High  School. 
La  Porte— High  School. 
Lawrenoebor^— Hi|^  School. 


West  ChicagD— High  SchooL 
Wheaton— 

Academf. 

Hi^  School. 
Woodstobk— High  School. 


INDIANA. 


Lebanon— Hi|tb  School 
Llgoniep-High  SchooL 
Logansport— High  School. 
Madison-High  Sdiool. 
Michigan  Clity— Hic^  School. 
Mishawaka-High  School. 
MontioeUo-High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— Hi^  School. 
Muncie-Hi^  School. 
New  Albany— High  School. 
New  Castle— Hi^  School. 
Noblesville-Hi^  School. 
North  Manohester-Hlitb  School. 
Peru— High  School. 
Plynumtb— High  School. 
Princeton— Hi^  School. 
Rensselaer— High  School. 
RIchmood^Hlgh  School. 
Rodkester-Hlitb  School. 
Roekport— Hi^  School. 
Rnshrlll^-Hlgh  SchooL 
ShelbyvUle-Hic^  School. 
Sheridan-High  School. 
South  Bend— High  SchooL 
Sullivan— Hle^  School. 
TerreHante— 

Garfield  High  SchooL 

Normal  Training  High  SchooL 

Indiana  State  Normal  Training  High  School. 

WUey  High  SchooL 
Union  City— Hi|^  SchooL 
Valpaiaiso-Hlgh  School. 
Vinoennes— High  SdiooL 
Wabasb-Hlgh  School. 
Washington— High  SchooL 
West  Lateyette-Hlgh  School. 
Whitinc^High  SchooL 
Wfaidiester— High  SchooL 


IOWA. 


Albia— High  SchooL 

Algona— High  SchooL 

Ames— High  SchooL 

Audubon— High  SchooL 

Bedford— High  School. 

Bocne— High  School. 

Burlington— High  SchooL 

Carroll— High  SchooL 

Cedar  Falls- 
High  SchooL 
Iowa  State  Teachers  (College,  Training  SchooL 

Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Centerdll^-Hlgh  School. 

Charles  (Mty— High  School. 

Cherokee— High  School. 

Clarinda— High  School.     • 

Clinton— High  SchooL 

Gaming— High  SchooL 


Corydon—Hig^  SchooL 
Onmdl  BlufEs— High  SchooL 
Oesoo— High  School. 
Creston— High  SchooL 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
Decovah— High  SchooL 
Denison- High  SchooL 
Des  Moines— 

East  High  SchooL 
North  High  SchooL 
West  High  School. 
Dubuque— High  School. 
Eagle  Grove— High  SchooL 
Elkader— High  SchooL 
Emmetsburg— High  SchooL 
Fairfield— High  SchooL 
Fort  Dodge— High  SchooL 
Fort  Madison— High  SchooL 
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QrinxMU— High  School. 
IndependAQoe— High  SchooL 
Indianol»*-Hlgh  SchooL 
lowm  City— High  School, 
lowm  Falls—High  SchooL 
KMknk— High  SchooL 
Leman— HIgti  SchooL 
Logan— High  School. 
ManchMter-High  BchooL 
Haquokota^High  SchooL 
Mareogo— Hi^  SchooL 
ICanhaUtown— High  SchooL 
MaaoQ  City-High  SchooL 
MiaMori  Valley— High  School. 
MantioBllf>~High  SchooL 
Mount  Fleannt-High  SchooL 
Muacatine— High  SchooL 
Newton— High  SchooL 
Oeage-High  School. 


Onaim— High  SchooL 


High  SchooL 
Ptitm  ColUffe  Aeademjf. 
Ottomwa— Hi^  SdiooL 
Bed  Oak— High  SchooL 
Sheldon— High  SdiooL 
Sibley— High  SchooL 
Siooz  City— High  SchooL 
Spencer— High  8<diooL 
Vfaiton— High  SchooL      . 
Waehingtcn- High  BcbodL 
Waterloo- 
East  High  SchooL 
West  High  SchooL 
Waverly— High  SchooL 
Webster  City— High  BchooL 
West  Uberty— High  School. 


KANSAS. 


Abflfloe-High  School. 

Alma— High  SchooL 

Anthony- High  SchooL 

Argentine— High  SchooL 

Arkansas  City— High  SchooL 

Atchison— High  SchooL 

Baldwin— Bojtn-  Academp. 

Burlington— High  Scho61. 

Channte— High  SchooL 

Chapman— Dickinacn  County  Hig^  SohooL 

Cherryrale— High  SohooL 

Clay  Center-~Clay  County  Hi^  SchooL 

Coffeyville— High  SchooL 

Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  SchooL 

Concordia— High  Schocd. 

a>ttonwood  Falls-Chase  County  High  BchooL 

Dodge  City— High  SchooL 

Efflsg^iam- Atchison  County  High  School. 

El  Dorado— High  SchooL 

Empcria— High  SchooL 

Eurek»-High  SchooL 

Fort  Soott^Hlgh  SchooL 

Garden  City— High  SchooL 

Oamett— High  School. 

Great  Bend— High  SchooL 

Herington— High  School. 

Hiawatha— High  School. 

Hoisbigton— High  SchooL 

Holton— High  Sdiool. 

Horton- High  SchooL 

Humboldt— High  School. 

Hutchinscn— High  SchooL 

Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

lola— High  School. 

Junction  City— High  SchooL 

Kansas  City- 
High  SchooL 
Sumner  High  School  (colosed). 

Kingman— High  School. 


Kinsley-High  SchooL   * 

Lawrence— High  SchooL 

Leavenworth— High  SchooL 

McPherson— High  SchooL 

Manhattan— High  School. 

Marion— High  School. 

Marysville— High  SchooL 

Minnetpolis— High  School. 

Neodeaha-High  SchooL 

Newton— 

Beikd  Aeademg. 
High  SchooL 

Nickerson— Beno  County  High  SchooL 

OberUn— Decatur  County  High  SchooL 

0]ath»-Hi|^  SchooL 

Ottawa- 
High  School. 
(Thisertftf  Aeademp, 

Faol»-High  SchooL 

Feabody— High  SchooL 

Pratt— High  SchooL 

Pittsborg-High  BchooL 

Boaedale-High  SchooL 

Babetha-High  BchooL 

St.  John— High  School. 

Salin»-High  BchooL 

Seneca— High  SchooL 

Stafford— Hig^  SchooL 

SterUng— High  SchooL 

Topeka— 

High  School. 
WaMmrn  AeBiemp. 

Wakaeny— Trego  County  Hlgb  SohooL 

Washington— High  School. 

Wellington— Sumner  County  High  School. 

Wichita-High  SchooL 

Wtaiileld— High  School. 

Yates  Center— High  School. 


lacmoAN. 


Adrian— High  SchooL 
Albion— High  School. 
Alma— High  School. 
Alpena— High  School. 
Ann  Arbor-High  SchooL 


Battle  Creek— High  School. 

Bay  City- 
East  side-High  SdiooL 
West  side— High  SohooL 

Benton  Harbor-High  School. 
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pessemer— High  School. 
Big  Rapida— jPflTif  InttUuU. 
Blnntnghiun— High  School. 
Boyne  City— High  School. 
Cadillao— High  School. 
Galomet— High  School. 
Charlevoix— High  School. 
Charlotte— High  School. 
Cheboygan— High  School. 
Chelsea^High  School. 
Coldwater— High  School. 
Crystal  Fall»— High  School. 
Detroit- 
Central  High  School. 
Bastem  High  School. 
Liggett  School, 
McMillan  High  School. 
Northwestern  High  School. 
Univertitg  SiAool. 
Western  High  School. 
DoUar  Bay— High  School. 
Dowagiao— High  School. 
Eseanaba— High  School. 
Bvarts— High  School. 
Hint— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Gladstone— High  School. 
Grand  Raplda— 

Central  High  School. 
Calvin  CoUege^Preparatorff  SehooL 
Sooth  Grand  Rapids  High  School. 
Union  High  School. 
Grand  Haven— High  School. 
OreenvlUe— High  School. 
Hancock- High  School. 
Hart— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Highland  Park-High  SchooL 
Hillsdale— High  School. 
Holland- High  School. 
Houghton— High  SchooL 
Hudson— High  School, 
lona— High  School. 
Iron  MoontaiDr-High  SchooL 
Ironwood— High  School. 
Uhpeming— High  SchooL 


Jackson— High  SchooL 
Kalamasoo— High  SchooL 
Lake  T^|n<if>n — ^High  SchooL 
Lansing— High  SchooL 
Lapeer-High  SchooL 
Lowell— High  School. 
Lodington— High  SchooL 
Manistee-High  School. 
Manistique— High  SchooL 
Marshall-High  SchooL 
Marquette— High  School. 
Menominee— High  SchooL 
Midland— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Muskegon— High  School. 
Mount  Clemens— High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SohooL 
Negaunee— High  School. 
Niles-High  School. 
Norway— High  SchooL 
Ontonagon— High  SchooL 
Otsego— High  SchooL 
Owosso— Hi|th,SchooL 
Pafaiesdale— High  SchooL 
Paw  Paw— High  School. 
Petoskey- High  SchooL 
Pontiao— High  School. 
Port  Huron— High  School. 
Portland— High  SchooL 
River  Rouge— High  SchooL 
Saghiaw— 

East  side— High  School. 

West  side— High  SchooL 
Sault  Ste.  Marie—High  SchooL 
South  Haven— High  SchooL 
St.  Johns— High  SchooL 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Louis-High  School. 
Sturgis— High  SchooL 
Three  Rivers— High  School. 
Traverse  City— High  SchooL 
Union  City- High  SchooL 
Wakefield— High  School. 
Williamston— High  SchooL 
Wyandotte— High  SchooL 
Ypsilanti-High  SchooL 


MINIVBSOTA. 


Aitken^High  School. 
Albert  Lea^High  School. 
Alexandria— High  SchooL 
Anoka— High  School. 
Austin— High  School. 
Bemidji-High  SchooL 
Blue  Earthr-High  School. 
Brainerd— High  School. 
Canby— High  School. 
Chiaholm— High  School. 
Cloquet— High  SchooL 
Ooleraine— High  School. 
Crookston— High  SchooL 
Detroit-High  SchooL 
Duluth— 

Oential  High  Sdiool. 

R.  E.  Denleld  High  SdiooL 
East  Grand  Forks— Higb  SdiooL 


Ely-High  School. 
Eveletb-High  School. 
Fairmont— High  SchooL 
Faribault>-High  SchooL 
Fergus  FaUs— High  School. 
Gilbert— High  School. 
Glenooe— Hi^  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  ScbooL 
Hastings— High  SchooL 
Hector— High  SchooL 
Hibbing— High  SchooL 
Hopkins— High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  SohooL 
Jackson— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Litchfield- High  School. 
LittlB  Fans-Hi^  SdMol. 
Loveciie—Hi^  SchooL 
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lUnkato-Hlgh  SdiooL 
If  anhaU~HJ^  SchooL 
MI]a(»-Hlgh8chooL 


C«ntnlHi«bScbooL 

East  High  School. 

North  High  Gkdiool. 

Soath  High  School. 

West  High  School. 
Hontevideo—High  SdiooL 
ICoorheod-Hlgh  Sdiool. 
ICorrta— High  School. 
New  Ulm— High  School. 
Northfleld— High  School. 
Owatonim   High  SdiooL 
Pipestooo— High  SdiooL 
Red  Wing— High  School. 
Redwood  FaUs-High  SchooL 
St.  Clottd— High  SchooL 
St.  James—High  School. 
St.  Paul- 

Centnl  High  School. 


St.  Paul— Continued. 
Cleveland  Hi«^  SchooL 
Homboldt  Hl^  SdiooL 
John  A.  Johnson  High  SchooL 
ICedianic  Arts  Hi^  SchooL 

St.  Peter-High  Sdiool. 

Sauk  Center— High  SchooL 

Sleepy  Eye— High  School. 

South  St.  Paul-High  SchooL 

Spring  Valley-Higfa  Sdiool. 

StiUwatei^Hi^  Sdxwl. 

Thief  Rirer  Falls-High  SchooL 

Two  Harbors— High  SdiooL 

Virgini»-Hi^  Sdiool. 

Wadena— High  Sdiool. 

Wasecttp-Hic^  School. 

Wells-Hlgh  SchooL 

WiUmai^High  School. 

Whulom— Hi|^  SdiooL 

Wtnonn   High  flrhool 

Worthingtoo— High  SdiooL 


mSSOURL 


Boonvllle— JTcmpcr  MUUarf  SdiooL 

Butter— High  SdiooL 

Cameron— Hi^^  SchooL 

Oarrollton— Hl^  SdiooL 

Carthage— Hifi^  SdiooL 

Charleston— High  Sdioot. 

Chillioothe-High  School. 

Clayton-High  SdiooL 

Columbia— 

OkrMfofi  OoiUffe  Aeodemif. 
High  SdiooL 

Stepheno  CoOtgt  Aeademf, 
University  High  SdiooL 

Ferguson— High  Sdiool. 

Fiederlektowx^Hi^  SchooL 

Fulton— High  SchooL 

Hannibal— High  SdiooL 

HigginsvUle— High  Sdiool. 

Jefferson  City— High  School. 

Joplin— High  SdiooL 

Kansas  City- 
Central  High  SdiooL 
Manual  Training  High  SdiooL 
North  East  High  School. 
Westport  High  School. 

Kennett— High  SdiooL 

Kirkwood— High  SdiooL 

Lamar— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Leodngton^ 
High  SdiooL 
Wentworth  MHUarf  Aeadem^, 

Usplewood— High  SchooL 

MaiyviOe-High  SduKfl. 


High  SdiooL 

Bardln  CoOtiffti  Aoademf. 
Nevada- 

CbMsy  OiOegt  Aeademjf. 

High  SchooL 
Paris-Hi^  SdiooL 
Poplar  Bluff— High  School. 
St.  Cbartes— 

HighSdieoL 

lAndenwooA  OolUge  Acodemf. 
St.  Joeepb-Hic^  School. 
St.Loui»- 

CentialHii^  Sdiool. 

HoMMr  BUL 

XcNOS  fiUL 

MoKinley  High  SchooL 

IHatmal  TrakOng School,  Woihingion  UnioenUg. 

MarflntmvU. 

8wnhAcoti/tm§, 

BoUUm  High  SdiooL 

Sonmer  High  SdiooL 

ThePriimafpki, 

Yeatmaa  High  SchooL 
Bavannab—HI^  SdiooL 
Sedalia-HlghSdfeooL 
Shdbfaia-His^  School. 
Slater-High  SdiooL 
Treotoo— High  SchooL 
Webb  Ctty-Hi«^  School. 
Webster  Qrove— High  SdiooL 
Wellston-High  SdiooL 
West  Plafai»-High  SchooL 


MONTANA. 


Anacooda— High  SdiooL 

Bigtimber— Sweet  Grass  County  Higb  SdiooL 

BiUfaigs-High  SchooL 

Bozeman— Oallatfai  County  Hi^  SdiooL 

Butte-High  SchooL 

Chinook— High  SdiooL 


Deer  Lodge— Powell  County  High  SchooL 
DillOD— Beaverhead  County  High  SchooL 
Glendive— Dawson  County  High  SdiooL 
Great  Falls-High  SdiooL 
HamOtd^— High  Sdiool. 
Havre— High  SchooL 
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Helena— High  School. 
KaUspeU— Flathead  County  High  School. 
Lewistown— Fergus  Ck>unty  High  School. 
IJyhigston— Park  County  High  School. 


Albloit-High  School. 
Alliance— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Auburn— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Beatrice-High  SchooL 
Benson— High  School. 
Blair— High  School. 
Broken  Bow— High  School. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Columbia— High  School. 
Crete— High  School. 
Edgar— High  School. 
Falrbury— High  School. 
Fairfieldr-High  School. 
Fairmont— High  School. 
Falls  aty— High  School. 
Franklin— il  cademy. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Friend— High  School. 
Fullerton— High  School. 
Geneva— High  School. 
Grand  Island— High  SchooL 
Harvard^High  Sdiool. 
Hastings— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Havelock— High  SchooL 
Hebron— High  School. 
Holdrege— High  School. 
Humboldt— High  School. 
Kearney— High  SdiooL 


Miles  City— Custer  County  High  School. 
Missoula— County  High  School. 
Phillipsburg— Granite  County  High  School. 
Bed  Lodge— Carbon  County  High  School. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lexington— High  School. 

Ltaioohi— 

High  School. 

Teachers'  College  High  School,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

McCook— High  School. 

Mindon— High  School. 

Nebraska  City— High  School. 

Neligh— High  School. 

Newman  Grove— High  School. 

Norfolk— High  School. 

North  Platt^High  School. 

Omaha— 

Brwonai  Hall. 
High  School. 

Pawnee— High  School. 

Ravenna— High  School. 

Red  Cloud— xfigh  School. 

Schuyleiv-High  School. 

Scottsbluff— High  School. 

Seward— High  School. 

Shelton— High  School. 

South  Omaha— High  SchooL 

Stantonr-High  School. 

Superior— High  School. 

Tecumseh— High  School. 

Tekamah— High  School. 

University  Place- 
High  School. 
Ndmuka  Walepan  Academy, 

Wahoo— High  School. 

York-High  School. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Agrioultural   Colleg»-Agricultura]   and 

Trahihig  High  School. 
Beach— High  SchooL 
Bismarck— High  School. 
Bottineau— High  School. 
Cando— High  SchooL 
Carrlngton— High  SchooL 
Casselton— High  School. 
Cavalier- High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  SchooL 
Devils  Lake— High  SchooL 
Dickinson— High  School. 
Edgeley— High  School. 
Fargo— His^  School. 
Grafton— High  School. 
Grand  Forks— High  SdiooL 
Hope— High  SchooL 


Akron- 
Central  High  School. 
South  High  SchooL 
West  High  SchooL 

Alliance— High  School. 

Ashland— High  SchooL 


Jamestown— High  School. 
Kenmara-High  SchooL 
Lakota— Hi|^  School. 
La  Moure— High  SchooL 
Langdon— High  School. 
Larimore— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Mandan— High  School. 
Mh)ot-High  SchooL 
New  Rockford— High  School. 
Park  River— High  SchooL 
Rugby— High  School. 
University- Model  High  SchooL 
Valley  City— High  SchooL 
Wahpeton— High  SchooL 
Wmiston-High  School. 


omo. 


Ashtabula— High  SchooL 
Ashtabula  Harbor— High  SchooL 
Barberton— High  SchooL 
Bellaire— High  SchooL 
Bellefontaine— High  SchooL 
BeUevue— High  SchooL 
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Bliiflton— Hlg^  School. 
Bowling  Oraen— High  School. 
BrjBit-HIgh  School. 
Bucynu— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Canal  Dover— High  SchooL 
Canton— High  SchooL 
Celina^High  School. 
Chardon— High  School. 
Chicago  JonotiGn— High  School 
Chillicothe-High  School. 
Cincinnati— 

CoOege  PrepanUorf  Sekoolfor  OMt.  ' 

FmnkUn  School. 

Hartwell  High  SchooL 

HoghM  High  SchooL 

Pleasant  Ridge-High  SchooL 

UnivertUy  Sdiool. 

Wahiot  Hills  High  SchooL 

Woodward  High  SchooL 
CireleTille-High  School. 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  SchooL 

East  High  SchooL 

East  Technical  High  SchooL 

OlmvllleHlghSdhooL 

Lincoln  High  SchooL 

Sooth  High  School. 

UnivertUif  5ckoo2. 

Waet  High  SchooL 

West  Tedmlcal  High  School. 
Cleveland  Heighte-High  SchooL 
Columbiana— High  School. 
Cdumbos— 

Clinton  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

North  High  SchooL 

South  High  SchooL 

School  for  OirU. 

West  High  School. 
Coonaaut-High  SchooL 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Crestline— High  SchooL 
Cuyahoga  Falls— High  SchooL 
Danville— High  School. 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  School. 

St.  Marft  InttUute. 

Stivers  Manual  Training  High  SdiooL 
Defiance— High  SchooL 
Delaware— High  School. 
Delphos— High  SchooL 
Dennison— High  School. 
East  Cleveland— High  SchooL 
East  Liverpool— High  School. 
East  Palestine— High  SchooL 
Eaton— High  SchooL 
Elyrlft-Hlgh  School. 
Fhidlay— High  School. 
Fostoria— High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  SchooL 
GalioQ— High  School. 
Qallipolia-High  School. 
Geneva— High  School. 
Oirard— High  School. 
Granville— Doon«  Academy, 
Greenfield-High  SchooL 


Qreenvffle— High  SchooL 

Hamilton— High  SchooL 

HiUsboro-HIgh  School. 

Ironton— High  SchooL 

JackBon— High  SchooL 

Jefferson— ^igh  SchooL 

Kent— High  SchooL 

Kenton— High  SduML 

Lakewood— High  SchooL 

Lancaster— High  SchooL 

Leroy— High  School. 

Lima— High  School. 

Lisbon-High  School. 

Lockland— High  SchooL 

Logan— High  SchooL 

London— High  SchooL 

Lorain— High  SchooL 

ICadisanvllle-High  SchooL 

ICansfield— High  SchooL 

ICarietta-High  SchooL 

ICarlon-High  School. 

Harthis  Ferry— High  SchooL 

Karysville— High  SchooL 

ICassillon— High  SchooL 

lCadhia--Hlgh  School. 

ICiamlsbur^— High  SchooL 

l£iddletown— High  School. 

Mount  Vemon-High  SchooL 

Napoleon— High  SchooL 

Nelsonvllle— High  SchooL    . 

Newark— High  School. 

New  Bremen— High  SchooL 

New  Concord- High  School. 

New  Lexington— High  SchooL 

New  Philadelphia-High  SchooL 

Nfles— High  SchooL 

Norwalk— High  School. 

Norwood— High  School. 

Oak  Harbor-High  SchooL 

Oberlin— 
Academy. 
High  SchooL 

Orrvillfr— High  SchooL 

Pataiesville— High  SchooL 

Piqua— High  SchooL 

Platai  City— High  SchooL 

Pomeroy— High  SchooL 

Port  Clinton— High  SchooL 

Pcrtsmooth— High  SchooL 

Rayenn»-High  SchooL 

Reily— High  School  (Township). 

Rk)  Grande— 

Raccoon  Township  High  SchooL 

Salem— High  School. 

Sandusky— High  SchooL 

Shelby— High  School. 

Sprfngfleld— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Steubenville— High  SchooL 

Saint  Marya-High  School. 

Ti£Bii-HighS6hooL 

Tippecanoe  City— High  SohooL 

Toledo- 
Scott  High  SchooL 
Smead  Acftool. 
Waite  High  SohooL 

Troy— High  School. 
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UhriobsvlUfi^High  Scibool. 
Upper  Saoduaky—High  School. 
Urbaoa— 

HlghSohool. 

University  School. 
Van  Wert— High  Sohool. 
Wadsworth— High  School. 
Wapakonete— HJs^  School. 
Warren— High  Sohool. 
Washfaigtota  Courthouse— HIcth  SohooL 
Wauseon— High  School. 
Wellston— High  School. 
WellsTllle— High  SchooL 


Aidniore—Hi^  SohooL 

BarttosvUle-High  School. 

Blackwell— High  School. 

Ghickashft— High  School. 

El  Reno— High  S<du>ol. 

Enid- 
High  School. 
PlifBipt  UntmtUf  m^  SOtoO, 

Onthrie— High  School. 

Hugo— High  School. 

LowtODr-High  School. 


Westervflle— Hl^  SdiooL 
West  JefEeraon— High  SdiooL 
Wmoaghhy— High  School. 
Wilmlngtan— High  SchooL 
Wooetar— 

Aeademif. 

High  SohooL 
Wyoming- High  SdiooL 
XsDift-Hlgh  SchooL 
Yoongstown- 

Rayen  High  SchooL 

Booth  High  SchooL 
ZanesTlUe— High  SchooL 


OKLAHOMA. 


r— High  School. 
Muskogee— High  S<aiool. 
Okmnlgee— High  SchooL 
Oklahoma— High  School. 
Sapolpa— High  School. 
Tookawa— UniTorsity  Preparatory  SchooL 
Tnlwi 

Benry  KendaU  Aeademf, 

High  School. 
Vhiita-HighSdhool. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aherdeen—Hicpi  Sohool. 
Armoor— High  Sohool. 
Brooking»-H]gh  School. 
Ganton— High  Sduxfl. 
Clark— Hicpi  Sohool. 
Deadwood— High  SchooL 
Flaodreaa— High  School. 
Huron— High  School.  . 
Lead— High  Sohool. 
Uadisoa-High  SohooL 
MObank— High  School. 
ICiUar-High  SohooL 


Antigo— High  School. 

Appletcn— High  SchooL 

AaUand— High  SdiooL 

Barabo(H-H|gh  SchooL 

Beaver  Dam- 
Hi^  SchooL 
WaifJand  Aea/demy. 

Beloit-Hifl^  SchooL 

Berlin— High  SchooL 

Bosoobel— High  SchooL 

Burlington— Hifl^  SchooL 

Chippewa  Falls— High  SdiooL 

Cohimbas— High  SdiooL 

J>elafle]d-6rt  John*9  MWtarv  Aeaim^f. 

Delavan— High  SchooL 

DodgevUle— High  SdiooL 

Ban  Claire-High  SdiooL 

Edgttton— High  SdiooL 

EUchom— Hifl^  SdiooL 

Ellsworth- Hifl^  SchooL 

Elroy— Hifl^  SdiooL 

EransvUle— High  Sdiool. 

Fcsmimore-Hlgh  SdiooL 


Hitdidl-High  SchooL 
Piierre— High  SdiooL 
Rapid  City— High  SdiooL 
Redfldd-High  School. 
SioozFalls- 

Att8ahU8  School. 

High  SdiooL 
Vermilion— High  Sdiool. 
Watertown— High  Schod. 
Wehster-High  SdiooL 
Yankton— High  Sdiod. 


WISCONSIN. 


Fond  dn  Lao— High  SdiooL 
Fort  Atkinson— High  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay— 

(East)— High  SdiooL 

(West)— High  SdiooL 
Hartford^High  SchooL 
Hudson— High  SdiooL 
Janesvffle— High  SdiooL 
Eankauna— High  SdiooL 
Kenosha— High  SchooL 
La  (^osse— High  School. 
Lake  Geneva— High  SdiooL 
Lanoastei^Hlgh  School. 
Lodi-High  Sdiool. 
Madison- 

High  SchooL 

Wisconsin  High  School. 
Mamtowoo— High  SdiooL 
Marinette— High  Sdiool. 
Marshfldd— High  SdiooL 
Medford— High  School. 
-High  SchooL 
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Menomonie— High  School. 
MerriU— High  School. 

(Ettft)— High  School. 

(North>~Hlgh  School. 

(South)— High  School. 

(W68t>-Hlgfa  School. 

Miltcaukee-Dotpner  Seminarp. 
MlDeral  Point-High  School. 
Monroe-High  School. 
Neenah-High  School 
Neill8vlll»-Hi^  School. 
New  London— High  School. 
New  Richmond— High  School. 
OoonomowDO— High  School. 
Oconto— High  Sdiool. 
Oshkosh— High  School. 
PlatteviUe-High  School. 
Plymouth— High  SchooL 
Portage-High  School. 
Racine- 
College  Onunmar  School. 

High  School. 
Reedsbui^g-High  School. 
Rhinelander-High  School. 
Rioe  Lake-High  SchooL 


Richland  Center— High  SchooL 
Ripon— High  School. 
River  Falla-High  SchooL 
Sheboygan— High  SchooL 
Sinsinawa— SI  Clara  Aeademf. 
South  Milwaukee-High  SchooL 
Sparta— High  SchooL 
Stanley— High  SdiooL 
Stevens  Point— High  SchooL 
Stoughton— High  School. 
Sturgeon  Bay— Hi^  SchooL 
Superior— 

Oantiul  High  SchooL 
Nelson  Dewey  High  SchooL 
Tomah— High  School 
Washbum— High  SchooL 
Watertown— High  SchooL 
Waukesha— High  SchooL 
Waupaca— High  SchooL 
Waupun— High  SchooL 
Wansao— High  Sdiool. 
Wauwatosfr— High  SchooL 
West  Allis-High  SchooL 
West  Bend-Hi^  SchooL 
Whitewater— High  SchooL 


OaspAT-High  SchooL 
Chgyenne   HlghflchoQL 


WTOMINO. 


Laramie— High  SchooL 
Sheridan— High  SchooL 
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CERTAIN 
TIONS. 


PRIVATE   INSTITU- 


Schools  in  Waflhln^^n^  D.  C,  Accredited  by  George  Waflhington  TTniveraity, 

April,  1916. 


AdmbBian  req idreincaDts. . , 
Prescribed  units: 


Foreign  languages. . 
Elflctlves. 


Armf  and  Navy  Preparatorf  School. 

BrttM  School. 

Business  High  School. 

Central  High  School. 

Chevp  Chase  SeminmTf. 

Eastern  High  School. 

Emerson  InstUute, 

Paimont  Seninarfm 

Friends' Select  School, 

Qunston  HaU, 

EdO-Nopes  School. 

BoUon'Arms  School. 


Madeira  School  for  OirU. 
Manual  Tndnlng  High  School. 
Martha  Washittfflon  Seminary. 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary. 
Misses  Eastman*s  School. 
NoHontU  Cathedral  for  Boys. 
National  Cathedral  School  for  GirU. 
University  Preparatory  SchooL 
Washington  CoUegiate  SehooL 
Washington  College. 
Western  High  School. 


Units. 
...  15 


3 

7i 


Schools  Affiliated  to  the  Catholic  XTniTerBity  of  America,  April,  1916. 


Admission  requirements.. 
Prescribed  units: 


Units. 
.    15 


Some 


2 

3 

other  than  EngUsh 2 

2 
1 
1 


Social  science  (Including  history) 

Natural  sdenoe 

Electlves  (must  be  selected  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  another  oouzse  besides  English  of  3 
units) 4 


Alabama; 

Birmingham— Blesieei  Saerament  Academy. 
California: 

San  Tnsicliaico-'Coaege  of  Notre  Dame,  Sigh 
School  Department. 
San  Jose— 

CoUege  of  Notre  Dame,  Secondary  Department. 

Notre  Dame  mgh  School. 
Colorado: 

Denver— i8l.  Mary's  Academy. 

Loretto— Xoretto  Heights  Academy. 
Connecticut: 

Hartford— lfottn<  Si.  Joseph  Seminary. 

MUXocd— Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Waterbury— 2Vbfr«  Dame  Academy. 
Florida: 

WajDi— Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Augustine— iSt.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Georgia: 

Augusta— Jfimnt  St.  Joseph  Academy. 


minols: 

Knnlrottw    St.  Joseph  Seminary. 
Book  Island—  ViUa  de  Chanua. 


Oldenburg— Jflifnocutofe  Corteeplion  Academy. 
St.  Mary's— iS^.  Mary-of-the-  Woods  Academy. 
Iowa: 

Cedar  Baplds— i9aered  Heart  Academy. 
Dubuque— 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy. 

St.  Frands  High  School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Joseph  Academy. 
Dyersyllle— 5<.  Francis  Academy. 
Elma— JmmacttZate  Conception  Academy. 
New  Hampton— iSt.  Mary's  High  School. 
Blyerslde— 5^  Mary  Convent. 
Waterloo— 5^  Mary's  High  School. 
Kansas: 

Wlchita-OiaedraZ  High  School. 
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Koktacky: 

CovingtoD—  VtOa  Madonna  Aoademf, 
hortitto—LoreUo  Aeademf. 
Nassreth— AiuoreA  Aeademf. 
Newport— 

Aeademf  Notre  Dame  of  Providenee. 
Mount  St.  MarOn't  Coweent. 
liaryland: 

MouDt  Washington— Jfottfit  8t,  Agnee    High 
School. 
Kassachuaetts: 

Arlington  Ueli^t^-Marfeliff  Academp. 
Boston— Bofton  Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 
Lowell— JVbfre  Dame  Aeademf. 
Rozbory— JVbtrc  Dame  Academy. 
Watertown— iSocred  Heart  Academy. 
Michigan: 

Ironwood— 51.  Amhroee  High  School. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth-  Vina  Sanaa  SekoUutka. 
St.  Joseph— 5<.  BenedieVt  Aeademf. 
Misaouri: 

Kansas  City— 

De  la  Salle  Academy. 
Loretto  Academy. 
St.  Thereea**  Academy. 
8t.  Joseph— OntftedroJ  High  Sdud. 
Bt.  Louis— 

Loretto  Academy. 
St.  ElUabeth'e  InttUuU. 
The  Academy  of  the  Visitation. 
Sprjngfleld  (Elflndale)— 51.  de  Chantal Academy 
of  the  Visitation. 
Nebraska: 

Hastings— JmnuMttlott  Conception  Aeadenny, 
New  Jersey: 

Caldwell— 3fottnt  St.  Dominic  Academy. 
New  York: 

Lockport— 5(.  Joseph*s  Academy. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson—  Marymount. 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati— 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (Oonrt  and  Mound 

Streets). 
Notre  Dame  A  cademy  (East  Sixth  Street). 
Notre  Dame  Academy  (Grandin  Road). 
0«T  Lady  of  Mercy  Academy. 
St.  Mary  High  School  (Hyde  Park). 
St.  Uraula^t  Academy. 
Cleveland-  UrsvUne  A  cademy. 
Columbus— 5f.  Joseph*s  Academy. 
"D^yUm— Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Hamilton— JVbfr«  Dame  Academy. 
Maria  SUin— Mother    House,    Sisters    of  (he 

Precious  Blood. 
New  Lexington— St.  A  loysius  Academy. 
Nottingham—  Ursvline  Academy. 
Beading— iloun<  Notre  Dame  Academy. 


Ohio-Oontinaed. 

St.  Joaeph— Mount  St.  JoseplHm4he-Ohio. 
Springfield— 5<.  Baphaels  Sdhool. 
TcAaAo-St.  Frands  de  StOes  QUhedral  High 
School. 
Oklahoma: 

Guthrie— 5t.  Joseph's  A  cademy. 
Pennsylvania: 

Frazer—  Villa  Maria  Academy. 

Glen  Riddle— 0«r  Lady  of  Angds  High  SdiosL 

Greensburg— St.  Joseph  Academy. 

Haielto&-5l.  OdMeVs  High  SdiooL 

Philadelphia- 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mount  St  Joseph  Oowoent  (Chestnut  Hill). 
Pittsburgh — 

Holy  Rosary  High  SchooL 

Lady  of  Mercy  Academy. 

St.  PasiPs  Caiheirai  High  SchooL 
Vmstm—SL  John's  High  SchooL 
Bcranton- 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 

SL  CecOia  Aoademy. 
Sharon  Hill- itoodemy  of  the  Holg  Chad  Jemu. 
WHkaa-Bam-ifft.  Mary's  High  SdML 


NaahTille— 

St.  Bernard  Academy. 
SL  CeeUia's  Academy. 

Texas: 
DaUas- 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsd  Academy. 

SL  Edward's  Academy. 
Denison— 5(.  Xavier's  Academy. 
Forth  Worth— Our  LaAy  c/  victory  Academy. 
San  Antonio— 

Academy  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

Our  Lady  of  (he  Lake  Academy. 
Sherman— iSi.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Waco— aSdCTAl  Heart  Academy. 
Wichita  FaUs— Jtfary  Immaculate  Academy. 

Virginia: 

Brlstow— .St  Edith  Academy. 

Washingtca: 

Seattle— HoZy  Names  Academy. 
Spokane— JJo<y  Names  Academy. 
Taooma— itfvtmu  Academy. 

Wisconsin: 

AltOGna-Se.  Jforir's  Academy  and  mgh  5cAooL 
Fond  du  Lao— 

SL  Agnes  Oonoent  Normal  SeJutoL 

SL  Mary's  Springs  Academy. 
Green  Bay— St  Joseph  Aeademf. 
ICilwankee-St.  Mary's  Academy. 
StDODAwar-SL  Clara  Academy. 
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ACCBBBITED  BY  THE   UNiVEBSITY  OF  OHICAGO,  CHICAOO9  ILL., 

APBIL,  1916. 

(In  addltloxi  to  the  foUqwlng,  the  sohools  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  (see  p.  08)  are  aooredited  by  the  University  of  C3)icago.) 

Unit. 

Admission  recralrements 15 

Prescribea  units: 

English 3 

Selected  from  the  foUoiNiiag  subjects:  Latin,   Greek,  modem  language,  history, 

mathematics,  science 7 

Electives 6 

Tennessee: 

Pulaski— ICaasey  High  SchooL 
Texas: 

Amarilla— High  School. 

Austin— High  School. 

Beaumont— High  School 

Dallas— 

Mahi  High  School. 
O^  Cliff  High  SchooL 

Denlson— High  School. 

El  Paso— High  School. 

Fort  Worth— High  SchooL 

Galveston- High  SchooL 

Hillsboro-High  SchooL 

Houston— High  School. 

San  Antonio— High  SchooL 

Waco— High  School. 
Utah: 

Ogden— High  School. 
Washington: 

Seattle— Broadway  High  SchooL 

Spokane- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  SchooL 
West  Virginia: 

Qlenvllle— High  School  Department  of  State 
Normal  SchooL 


Birmingham— Central  High  SchooL 

Mobile-High  SchooL 

Montgomery— Girls'  High  SchooL 
Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith— High  SchooL 

Hot  Springs— High  School. 

little  Rock— High  SchooL 
California: 

Los  Angeles— High  SchooL 

Pasadena— High  School. 

San  Francisco— Girls'  fiigh  SchooL 
(}eorgia: 

Atlanta— Girls'  High  School. 
Idaho: 

Boise— High  School. 

Pocatello— High  SchooL 
Kentucky: 

Louisville- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Girls' High  SchooL 
Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Gwensboro— High  SchooL 

Paduoah— High  SchooL 
Louisiana: 

Alexandria— Bolton  High  School. 

Monroe— High  SchooL 
Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg— High  SchooL 


Affiliated  with  Tulane  XTnivexsity  of  Louiaianay  March,  1916. 


Units. 
...    15 


Entrance  requirements 

Prescribed  units: 

EnriWi 8 

Mathematics 8 

Foreign  language 2 

LatSr.TiT.Tr: 3 

Greek,  or  science  (1)  and  history  (1) * 2 

Eleotives 2 


Alabama: 

Blrmlni^m— City  High  School. 
Gadsden— Hi^  SchooL 
Marion— ilUltery  InOUnU. 
Mobile- 
High  School. 
UfUverHty  MUitarp  SdtooL 
Montgomery—  Unioertity  SehooL 
Arkansas: 

Hope— High  SchooL 
Magnolia— High  SchooL 
Pine  Bluff- High  SchooL 
Florida: 

Pensaoola— High  SchooL 
<3e6rgla: 

Columbus— High  School. 
Louisiana: 
Abbevm»~Hi^  School. 
Alexandria^HI^  SchooL 
Aroadia— Hl^  SobooL 


Louisiana— Continued. 
Bastrop— High  School. 
Baton  Itoug»-Hlgh  Schoo.. 
Bienville— High  School. 
Brusly— Hifi^  School. 
Crowley— High  School. 
DonaldsonvUle— High  SchooL 
Franklin— Hlfi^  School. 
(Hbsland— High  School. 
Hammond— High  School. 
Homer— High  School. 
Houma— 

High  SchooL 

Lorton  Preparatory  SdufoL 
Jennings— High  SchooL 
Lake  Charles— High  SchooL 
Marksvill»~High  School. 
MJndan— (traded  High  SchooL 
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Louisianft— ContlnuBd. 
Monrofr— 

City  HIgb  School. 

OuachiU  Pariah  High  School. 
NapoleonviUe— High  School. 
New  Iberia— High  School. 
New  Orleans— 

Chenet  JnttUiUe, 

Bolf  Croat  Academf. 

L,  C.  FerreWt  School  for  Bopt. 

IHdore  Newman   Manual    Training  High 
Sdiool, 

Rugby  Academy. 

St.  AloyHut  CMege. 

Warren  Easton  High  SchooL 
Opelousas— High  School. 
St.  Martinsville— High  SchooL 
Shreveport— High  School. 
Talhilah— High  School. 
Vidall»-High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Idaslssippi: 

Armory— High  School. 
Gomo— High  School. 


ICiasiasippi— Conthmed. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Meridian— High  School. 

Natches— High  School. 

Wtahiagtim-Jefferton  liOUary  OoOege, 
Tennessee: 

Columbia— ifsKtory  Aeademg. 

Lebanon— Castle  Heights  High  School. 

Martin— JfcJhrfn  Training  SdiooL 

Memphis— Hl^  School. 
Texas: 

Beaumont— High  SchooL 

Bryan— >t  Uen  Academy. 

Dalla»— High  School. 

Denton— High  School. 

Dublin— High  School. 

Ennis— High  School. 

Fort  Worth— High  SchooL 

Houston— High  SchooL 

San  Antonio— Hi^  School. 

Sherman— High  School. 

Victoria— High  School. 

Waco— High  School. 


Schools  in  Maryland  Accredited  by  St.  John's  College,  ICarch,  1916. 

Units. 

Entrance  requirements i 14 

Prescribed  units: 

Latin 4 

English 3 

Mathematics 3 

History 2 

Greek »2 

Electives «2 


Aimapolis— Hic^  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Catonsvllle— High  School. 
Centervllle— High  School. 
Charlotte  Hall— >toad€7iiy. 
Chestertown— High  School. 
Crlsfleld— High  SchooL 
Cumberland— High  SchooL 
Denton— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Elkton— High  School. 
EUicott  City— High  School. 
Frederick— High  School. 
Frostburg— High  School. 
Hagerstown— High  School. 
Havre  de  Grao»— High  SchooL 

'  ^  For  classical  course. 


La  Platar-McDonogh  Institute. 
Laurel— High  SchooL 
Lonaconing— High  School. 
MiUersville— .(4 nn«  Arundel  Academy. 
Oakland— High  SchooL 
Port  Deposit— v7aco6  Tome  JnatitiUe. 
Pooomoke  aty— High  SchooL 
Relsterstown— Hi£^  School. 
Rockville— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Salisbury— High  SchooL 
Sparrows  Point— High  SchooL 
Snow  Hill— High  School. 
Towson— Hlc^  SchooL 
Westminster— High  School. 

>  For  Latin-scientific  course. 


Schools  outside  of  New  England  Accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  College, 

March  23,  1916. 

(The  schools  in  New  England  accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  are  those  of  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board.    See  p.  — . ) 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 14J 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

History 1 

Latin 4 

Mathematics 2| 

French,  German,  or  Greek 2 

Electives 2 


Alabama: 

Montgomery- 
Lanier  High  SchooL 
The  Margaret  Booth  School. 


California: 

Berkeley— High  SchooL 
Claremont- High  SchooL 
Fowler— Union  High  ScfaooL 
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Calif onila— Continued. 

Los  AngtlBB^Marlbonugh  School. 
Palo  Alto^Qutmeja  8<Aool. 
Pasadena— High  School. 
Rivecslde— Girls'  High  School. 
Colorado: 

Boulder--State  Prepaiatory  Stihool. 
Denver— East  Side  High  School. 
District  of  CoLmnbia: 
Washingtoii— 

Eastern  Higih  SchooL 

JflM  Maddra'9  School. 

M  Street  High  SchooL 

NatiMua  Cathedrdl  School/or  OhU. 

Western  High  StihooL 
Qeorgia: 
Atlanta— 

Watklngton  Semima'f. 

Woodbeny  HaJL 
Colmnbos— Hiith  Sdiool. 
Hawaii: 

Honolulii— Oofttt  OoOege. 
Idaho: 

Blackfbotr-Hifiih  Schod. 
Boise— A.  Margara'9  HaJL 
Illinois: 

Alton— High  SchooL 
Annar-High  School. 
Champaign— High  SchooL 
Chicago- 
Calumet  High  School. 

The  FauOcner  SdMol. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Lake  View  High  SchooL 

liarshaU  High  School. 

Senn  High  School. 

University  High  School. 

JJiAvertUf  School  far  (HrU. 

Waller  High  SchooL 
Chicago  Heights— High  School  (Township). 
Cicero— J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School. 
Elgin— il  cademy. 
£Y&nston~> 

Academy. 

High  School  (Township). 
Freeport— High  SchooL 
Oalesburg— High  SchooL 
Godfrey— ifofi<ie«Z2o  Seminary. 
Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  School. 
Hinsdale— High  SchooL 
Eenilworth- New  Trier  Township  Hi^  School. 
Lake  Forest— Jterry  ffaU. 
Oak  Park— High  School  (Township). 
Peoria— BrodZ^y  Polytechnie  InttUute. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Waokegao— Hi^  School  (Township). 
Winnetka— 2^0  OirUm  School. 
Indiana: 

Evansvllle— Hlfi^  SdiooL 
Greencastle— High  SchooL 
Indianapolis— Shortrldge  High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Laporte— High  SchooL 
Princeton— High  School. 

46730**— 16 8 


Iowa: 

Davenport— High  SchooL 

Des  Moinea-High  StihooL 

Maquoketar— High  SchooL 
Kansas: 

Kansas  City— High  StihooL 
Kentucky: 
-    Danville— Jrentttdcy  College  for  Women. 

Lexington— Hamltton    (Junior)     CoUege    for 
Women. 

Louisville-Girls'  High  SdiooL 

Shelbyville— ^denctf  mu  Sthool. 
Maryland: 

Baltimore— Western  High  SchooL 

Catonsvllle— iSr.  Timoihy't  School. 
Michigan: 

Adrian— High  SdiooL 

Ann  Arbor— High  SchooL 

Detroit- 
Central  High  SdiooL 
Eastern  High  SchooL 

Grand  Rapids— Central  High  SdiooL 

Morenci-High  SohooL 
Minnesota: 

BemidJi-HighBohooL 

Duluth-Central  High  School. 

Minneapolis- 
Central  High  School. 
Stanley  HaU. 

St.  Paul— Mechanic  Arts  Hig^  Sdhool. 

Wfflmar— High  School. 
Missouri: 

Kansas  City- JfiM  Baretow'e  School. 

St.  Louis- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Grover  Cleveland  High  SchooL 
McKhiley  High  School. 
Sddan  High  School. 
Sumner  High  SchooL 
Yeatman  High  SchooL 
Nebraska: 

Omaha-High  School. 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park-High  School. 

Bemardsville- Bernards  High  School. 

Bloomfleld— High  SchooL 

Butler-High  SchooL 

Chatham— High  SchooL 

Cranford-Hlgh  SchooL 

Dover- High  School. 

East  Orange-High  School. 

Elizabeth- 

Battln  High  SchooL 
Vail-Deane  School. 

Flemington— High  SchooL 

Glen  Ridge-High  School. 

Gloucester  City-High  SchooL 

Hackensack— High  School. 

Hackettstown— Centenary   OdOegiate  InstituU. 

Hammonton- High  School. 

Jersey  City- Dickinson  High  School. 

Lambertvllle«-High  School. 

Matawan-High  School. 

MiUville-High  School. 
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New  Jersey— Continued. 
Hontclair-High  School. 
Horristown-High  School. 
Mount  HoUy-Hlgh  School. 
Newark— 

BaiTlnger  High  School. 

Pmpeet  HiU  School, 
New  Brunswick-  The  Minu  AwOMa  School, 
Orange— High  School. 
Paasalo-Hlgh  School. 
Paterson— Hooper  SekooL 
Perth  Amboy— High  School. 
Plahifleld- 

Hlgh  School. 

North  Plalnfldd  High  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Rldgewood-High  School. 
Roselle— High  School. 
Somerville— High  School. 
South  Orange-Columbia  High  School. 
Summit— High  School. 
Trenton-Stato  Model  High  School. 
Westfleld-Hlgh  School. 
WUdwood-High  School. 
New  York: 

Akion-Higfa  School. 
Albany- 

Aeademfffor  OirU, 

High  School. 
Albion-High  School. 
Amsterdam— High  School. 
Aurora—  WaScourt. 
Boanvilie-High  School. 
BroDXvmo-BrarUwood  HaU, 
Brooklyn— 

Adelphi  Academy. 

Berkelep  InttUuU. 

Bnoklfn  HeighU  Semtnarf, 

Olrls'  High  School. 

Packer  CoUegiaU  InatUuU. 
Buffalo- 
Lafayette  High  School. 

Masten  Park  High  School. 

SenUnary. 
^  Canajoharle— High  School. 
Carmel— 2>r«c  Seminarf, 
Cazenovia— SeminaTy. 
Cohoes- Egberts  High  School. 
Coming— Free  Academy. 
Dansvllle— High  School. 
Ddevan— High  School. 
Dunkirk-High  School. 
East  Hampton— High  School. 
Fairport— High  School. 
Florida-i9.  8.  Seward  Institute. 
Flushing-High  School. 
Forestville-Hlgh  School. 
Fredonia-State  Normal  School  (High  School 

Department). 
Olens  Falls- High  School. 
Glo^rersyille-Hlgh  School. 
OranvUle— High  School.       « 
Greenwich— High  School. 
Hancock— High  School. 
High  Bridge-High  SchooL 
HiUsdale-Hlgh  School. 
HndaoD-91^  School. 


New  York-Contlnaed. 

Jamaica- High  School. 

Jamestown— High  School. 

Kingston— High  School. 

Lockport-High  SchooL 

Locust  Valley—  Friends  Aeademy. 

MechaniosvUle-Higfa  School. 

Middletown— High  School. 

Mount  Kisco— High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

New  Brighton— Curtis  High  Sehool. 

Newburgh— Free  Academy. 

New  Paltfr— High  School  Department  of  State 
Normal  School. 

New  Rochello-High  School. 

New  York— 

Barnard  School  fin  (Hrls, 
Wadleigh  High  School. 

Norwich— High  School. 

Clean— High  SchooL 

Oneonta— High  SchooL 

Ossining— Scftool. 

Patohogue— High  SchooL 

Pelbam  Manor— Pelham  High  School. 

Perry— High  SchooL 

Pleasantville— High  School. 

Port  Washington— High  School. 

Poughkeepsie— 
High  SchooL 
Putnam  EaU  School. 

Randolph— High  SchooL 

Richmond  Hill-High  School. 

Rochester- 
East  High  School. 
West  High  School. 

Roxbux7— High  School. 

St.  JohnsviUe-High  SchooL 

Seneca  Falls— Mynderse  Academy. 

Sherburne— High  SchooL 

Springville— Griffith    Institute     and     Union 
School. 

Stamford— Seminary  and  Union  Free  School. 

Suffem— High  SchooL 

Syracuse- 
Central  High  School. 
North  High  School. 

Tarrytown—  The  Knox  School. 

Tioonderoga— High  School. 

Troy— 

Emma  WtUard  SchooL 
High  School. 

Utlca— Free  Academy. 

Walton— High  School. 

WatervUle— High  School. 

Watkins— High  School. 

White  Plaln»-High  SchooL 

Yonkers— High  School. 
Ohio: 

Ashland— High  SchooL 

Canton— High  School. 

Cincinnati^ 

MadisonviUe  High  School. 
Oakhurst  CoOegiate  Institute. 

Cleveland— East  High  School. 

Columbus— North  High  SchooL 

Delaware— High  School. 

East  Cleyeland— Shaw  High  SchooL 
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Ohio—Continued. 
Qlendale— CbSeye. 
Hamilton — Tftgh  School. 
Hedloft-High  School. 
St.  Marys— High  SohooL 
Toledo- 

Jesup  W.  Soott  High  SohooL 

Smead  School. 
Waynesville— Wayne  Township  High  School. 
Yoangstown— 

Rayen  High  School. 

South  High  School. 
Pennsylvania: 

AUentown— 7ft«  ColOeffefor  Women. 

Altoonar-High  Sohool. 

Beaver— High  SchooL 

Bellefonte-High  School. 

Bellevue— High  School. 

Birmingham— SeftooZ/or  Ohh, 

Bryn  Mawr—  The  Baldwin  School, 

Butler— High  School. 

Chambersburg— Penn  HaU. 

Chester— High  School. 

Clearfield— High  Sohool. 

Coudersport— High  School. 

Crafton— High  School. 

DanvUle— High  School. 

Erie— High  School. 

Oeorge  School— Owr^e  School. 

Harrbburg— Central  High  School. 

Holidaysburg— AfiM  Cowl€^*i  School  for  Qirlt. 

Honesdaliy-High  School. 

Kingston—  Wyoming  Seminary . 

Lancaster—  The  Shippen  School. 

Lansdowne— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Lewiston— Preparatory  School. 

Nazareth— Hi^  School. 

New  Brightonr-High  School. 

Oil  City— High  School. 

Oxford- High  School. 

Pennsburg— Perk<07n«n  Seminary. 

Phlladelphia- 

Frienda'  Central  School. 

Friends' Select  School. 

Oermantown  Friends*  School. 

High  School  for  Girls. 

Miss  HiU's  School/or  GirU. 

(Oermantown)  Walnut  Lane  School. 

West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls. 

William  Penn  High  School. 
Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny  High  School. 

DUworth  BaU. 

Peabody  High  School. 

Thurston  Preparatory  Sehoei. 

The  Winchester  SchooL 


Pennsylvania— Continned. 
Pottsville— High  School. 
Reading— High  Sohool  for  Girls. 
Ridgway— Boro  High  School. 
Scranton— Central  High  SohooL 
SeWicUey— High  SohooL 
Sharon— High  School. 
Swarthmore— 
High  School. 
The  Mary  Lyon  SekooL 
Towand»-High  SohooL 
Tunkhannock— High  SohooL 
Warren— High  Sohool. 
Washington— 
/         High  School. 
SeminaTy. 
WeUsboro— High  SohooL 
Westchester— 

Darlimfton  Seminary. 
High  School. 
State  Normal  SohooL 
Westtown— fioonttii^  School. 
Wilklnsburg— High  School. 
Williamsport— High  SchooL 
York— High  SchooL 
South  Dakota: 

Sioux  Falls-^O  Sainia  AdbooL 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga— <7{r{«'  Preparatory  SduoL 
Knoxville— High  School. 
Pulaski— ifarttn  CMeffe. 
Texas: 

San  Antonio— High  School. 

Virginia: 

Roanoke— Tlivfnla  OoOege. 

Staunton— Iforf  Bdldwin  Seakimy, 
Washington: 

Olympia— High  Sohool. 

SeatUe— 

Broadway  High  SohooL 
Queen  Anne  High  Sohool. 
Sainlltiehclaa  School. 

Spokane- 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  SohooL 
North  Central  High  SchooL 

Tacoma— Stadium  High  SohooL 

West  Virgfaiia: 

Martinsburg— High  Sohool. 

Wisconsfai: 

Eau  Clair»— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Kenosha— ITemper  EaU. 
Milwaukee— 

MUtDaMkee-Downer  Seminary. 

West  Division  High  SohooL 
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Sohools  outride  of  New  England  accredited  to  WeUeeley  College  April,  1016. 


(The  Bohools  in  New  England  accredited  by  Wellesley  CoIIcm 
Entrance  Otfdflcato  Board,   i 


Admiflsion  reoairements . 

Prescribea  units: 

English. 

Mayhems 


History. 

Latin. 

Electives.. 


Alabama: 

•p iyiy\ (ng'^^fn— »TT jg^  School. 

IContgomery— ifar^rct  Booth  Sehooh 
Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith— Hi^  School. 
Oalifomia: 

Alamed»-IIigh  School. 
Berlreley— 

MUs  Head'9  Sdtool, 

High  School. 
Corona— High  School. 
Olendale— High  School. 
Los  Angeles— 

CHrl^  CoUegtateSdiool, 

High  School. 

Manual  Arts  High  School. 
Palo  AlU>-OutaUja  ScJiool. 
Ban  Bernardino— High  Bcboot. 
San  Diego— 

Biihop  School, 

HighSchooL 
Colorado: 
Denver— 

East  Hli^  School. 

North  HighSchooL 

South  High  School. 

West  High  School. 

liUt  WoleaU'taehool. 
Grand  Junction— High  School. 
Pueblo— High  School. 
Salldfr-High  School. 
Delaware: 

Wilmington— JVifndt'  School. 
District  of  Columbia: 
Washington- 
Central  High  SohooL 

CoUmial  School. 

Eastern  High  School. 

Mi»*e9  Eastman's  Softool. 

HoUon  A  rms  School. 

Miss  Madeira's  School. 

National  Cathedral  School. 

Sidwell  Friends*  School. 

Western  High  School. 

Florida: 

Jaokaonville— Duval  High  School. 
Georgia: 

Atlanta- 
Girls' HighSchooL 
Washtngton  SemHusry, 
Hawaii: 

Honolulu— OoAu  CoXUge. 
Idaho: 

Boise— High  School. 


are  those  of  the  New  England  CoOop 
ep.— .) 

Units. 
15 


Illinois: 

Aurora— West  Side  Hl^  SchooL 
Chicago-- 

Austin  Hifi^  SohooL 

Carl  SchuTz  Hi^  School. 

FavXkner  Sdhool. 

Francis  W.  Parker  SAool^ 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

ItUnoia  Woman*8  OMege  Aeademp. 

Shivfood  Institute  and  Laring  SchooL 

Lakevlew  Hlgb  SchooL 

Latin  School. 

Lewis  InstUuie. 

Nicholas  Senn  High  SchooL 

Parker  High  SchooL 

Stickneg  School. 

University  High  SdUKl. 

Universitg  School  for  Girls. 

Wendell  PhUllps  High  SchooL 
Evanston— Township  High  SchooL 
Godfrey— ifon/iceZZo  Seminary, 
JoUet-High  School. 
Kewanee— High  SchooL 
Lake  Forest— Jbry  HalL 
Haywood— Proviso  Towndiip  High  SchooL 
Mount  Carroll— .TYoficef  Shimer  School. 
Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  To»d- 

shlp  High  SchooL 
Peoria— High  SchooL 
Rockford— High  SchooL 
Rock  Island— High  SchooL 
Wheaton— High  SchooL 
Winnetka— 

Oirton  SduKl. 

New  Trier  Township  High  SchooL 
Indiana: 

Connersvill&— £{iiiJkttr«f  School. 
Crown  Point— High  SchooL 
Fort  Wayne— High  SchooL 
Indianapolis—  Tudor  HalL 
Lal&yette— High  School. 
Markm— Hi^  3ohooL 
Iowa: 

Burlington— High  School. 
Councfl  Blufls— High  SchooL 
Davenport— i8t  KaHharine's  HaU. 
Des  Moines— 

North  High  SchooL 

West  High  SchooL 
Dubuque— High  SchooL 
Maquoketa— High  SchooL 
Marshalltown— High  School. 
Red  Oak— High  SchooL 
Sigoumey— Higih  SchooL 
Sioux  City— High  SohooL 
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Hutohiiison— High  School. 
Kansas  City— High  Sohool. 
Topeka— 

OoUege  of  Sisten  of  BeOumf, 

HighSohbol. 
Wiohita-Hic^fldhooL 
KJBDtacky: 

Ashland— High  S6hool. 

DanvUle— JTentodky  OoXUgefor  Womtin, 

Louisville— 

OoOegtaU  School. 

Qirls' High  School. 

KetUwky  Home  School  for  OMi. 
SbabyvfilB-'Sdenee  BiU  School. 
Louisiana: 

New  Orleans— Newoomb  High  School. 
Maryland: 
Baltimore— 

Friends  Sdiooh 

GirWLatitt  School. 

Western  High  School. 
Reistflistown— Haimaft  More  Aeademf. 
Michigan: 

Ann  Arboi^-High  School. 
Battie  Creek— High  School. 
Oadillao— High  School. 
Oahunet— High  Sohool. 
Detroit— 

Cass  High  School. 

Central  High  SohooL 

LiggeU  School. 
Grand  Haven— ilkW«y  HaU. 
Hancock— High  Sohool. 
Houghton— High  School. 
Kalamasoo— Central  High  SchooL 
Lansing— High  Sohool. 
Saginaw— East  Side  High  SchooL 
St.  Johns— High  School. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth— Central  High  School. 
Faribault-iSt.  Mary*a  HaU. 
Minneapolis— 

Central  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

StariUtf  HaU. 

West  High  SohooL 
St.  Paul- 
Central  High  SohooL 

Miss  LoomW  ScJiooL 

OakEaU. 
Mississippi: 

Natches— fiftnilon  OoUeffe. 
Missouri: 

Ferguson— High  SohooL 
ElansasCity- 

Misi  Baretotff'8  School. 

Central  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Westport  High  SchooL 
St.  ChaiUe^Lindenwood  OoUege  Aeademff. 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  Sohool. 

Grover  Cleveland  High  SchooL 

Hotmer  HaU. 

Mary  InttitiUe. 

Soldan  High  SchooL 
Webster  Groves— High  SohooL 


Montana: 

Lewistown— Fergus  County  High  SchooL 
Mlssoula-High  SchooL 
Nebraska: 

Lincohi— Hic^  SohooL 
Omaha—  * 

BrowneU  BaU. 

High  SchooL 
Wayn»— High  SchooL 
New  Jeney: 

Asbury  Park— Hl^  SchooL 
Atlantic  City— 

ArmUage  School. 

High  SchooL 
BemardsvllIe-iSt  John  Baptist  School 
Bloomfleld— fi^ik  St^ool. 
Boonton— 5<.  John  School. 
Bridgeton— Ivy  HaU. 
Cape  May  Court  House— Middle  Township  High 

School. 
Clayton— High  Sahgol. 
Cranford— High  SchooL 
East  Orange— High  SohooL 
Englewood- 

Dwiffht  School 

Hi^  Sohool. 
Glen  Ridge— High  School. 
Hackettstown— CSmtenary  OoUefiate  InstituU. 
Hightstown— Hl^  Sehool. 
Jersey  City— 

Bergen  SchooL 

Wmiam  L.  DioUnson  Hi^  SohooL 
Leonia— High  SchooL 
Madison— High  SchooL 
Metuchen— High  SchooL 
MiUbum— High  SchooL 
Montclah^High  SchooL 
Newark— 

Bairinger  High  SohooL 

Central  Commercial  and  Manual  Tialning 
High  S<^ooL 

South  Side  High  SdiooL 
New  Brunswick-  Miss  AnabU^s  Sdtooh 
OnDg^—Dearbom- Morgan  School.  ' 
Passaic— High  Scthool. 
Paterson—  OoUegiate  InstUtUe. 
Plainfield— High  School. 
Princeton— High  Sohool. 
Ridgewood— High  SchooL 
Rutherford— High  SchooL 
Summit- 
High  SchooL 

Kent  Place  School. 
Treaton— State  Model  High  SchooL 
Westfield— Washington  High  School. 
West  Hoboken— Emerson  High  S<ShooL 
West  Orange— High  SchooL 
Woodbury— High  SchooL 
New  York: 
Albany— 
Academy  for  Qirls. 

High  School. 

Milne  High  SdiooL 

St.  Agnes  Schocl. 

State  Normal  CoUegt. 
Albioi^High  School. 
Amityville— High  SchooL 
Amsterdam— High  SohooL 
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New  York— Continued. 
Aubuni— High  Bchool. 
Aoiora—  Wallcourt  School, 
Ballaton  Spa— High  Sobool. 
BatavJa-Higli  School. 
Blnghamton— Cental  High  SchooL 
Brooklyn— 

Adelphi  Academf. 

Brooklfn  Heights  Seminarf, 

Eresmua  Hall  High  School. 

Oiria' High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  School. 

Packer  CoUegUUe  ItutUuie, 
BniZalo— 

Seminarf, 

Gential  High  School. 

Lafayette  High  School. 
Cambridge-High  School. 
Cannel—Dr«v  Seminary /or  Young  Women, 
Catsklll— High  School. 
Chatham— Union  Scl^l. 
Chautauqna— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Courtland— State  Normal  School. 
Dobbs  Feny—Mieaet  MoBtert' School, 
Elmira— Free  Academy. 
Flnshlng^High  School. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Garden  City— 5^.  Mary't  School. 
GloversylH»-Higb  School. 
Hoosic  Falls— High  School. 
Islip-High  School. 
Ithaca— High  School. 
Jamaica— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Kingston— Free  Academy. 
Larchmont  Manor— ifanor  School. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Lazfltna— Hadley-Luxeme  High  SchooL 
Mamaroneck— Rye  Neck  High  School. 
Moravia-Hlgh  School. 
Monnt  Venion— High  School. 
New  Brighton— Curtis  High  School. 
New  Palts— Normal  School. 
New  Rochelle— High  School. 
New  York— 

Benjamin  School  far  OirU. 

EOUeal  Culture  School. 

Friendi*  Seminary. 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Hunter  High  School. 

Morris  Heights  High  S<thooL 

St.  AgaOM  School. 

MiM  Spenee't  SchooL 

Velten  School. 

Wadleigh  High  School. 
Oneida— High  School. 
Oneonta— High  School. 
Peekskill— Drum  HUl  High  School. 
Plattsburg- High  School. 
Rensselaei^High  School. 
Roxbury— High  School. 
Richmond  HIU— High  SchooL 
Rochester— 

Columbia  School. 

East  High  School. 

West  High  SclKwl. 


New  York— Continued. 
'Ry^— Seminarf. 
Saratoga  Sprlnga— High  SdiooL 
Saug«rtlea-Hl^  SchooL 
Soarsdale— Loeftipood  OoUegiaU  SdtooL 
ScfaenectadywHIgh  SchooL 
Syiacnsa— 

Coatral  High  SchooL 

Ooodfear-BwUngame  School. 
Tartytown-on-Hudson—  The  Knox  SchooL 
Troj—Emma  Willard  School. 
Utlea— F^ee  Aoademy. 
Watertowit-Hlgfa  SchooL 
Waverly— High  School. 
West  Hebron— Union  ScbooL 
White  Plains-High  School. 
Yonken-Hlgh  SchooL 
Ohio: 

Akron-Central  High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  Stibool, 
Ashtabula-High  SdKwl. 
Bellevue— High  SchooL 
Canton— Central  High  SchooL 
Cincinnati— 

College  Prejmratorf.  . 

Hughes  High  SchooL 

Madlsonvllle  High  SchooL 

Oakhurtt  CollegiaU  School. 

UnioerHtf  SchooL 
Wahiut  HilLi  High  SchooL 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  School. 

Glenville  High  SchooL 

Baihawof-Brown  Sdiool. 

Shaw  High  School. 
Columbna— 

ColumhuM  School  for  Oirlt, 

East  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Coshocton— High  SchooL 
Dayton— Steele  High  School. 
East  Cleveland— High  SchooL 
Elyria— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Lima— High  SchooL 
Medhia-High  School. 
Oberlin— itcodemy. 
Piqua— High  SchooL 
Sandusky— High  SchooL 
Toledo- 
Central  Hi^  SchooL 

Scott  High  SchooL 
Xenifr-Hlgh  School. 
Youngstown — 

Rayen  High  SchooL 

South  High  SchooL 
Oregon: 

Portland— 

Aoademf. 

LincotaiHl^  School. 
Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny— High  School. 
Altoona— High  SdhooL 
Beaver  Falls— High  School. 
Bellefonte-High  School. 
Ben  A  von— High  School. 
Berwyn— Tredyflrin-Basttown  High 
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PennsylTanio— ContJnu«d. 
Bethlehem— 

Moravian  Parochial  School, 

Moravian  Seminary. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bryn  Mawr— 

Baldwin  School. 

Mist  ShipUp'a  School. 

Mi8t  Wright's  School. 
CaUfomia— South  Western  Nonxud  School. 
CantoDr— High  School. 
Carbondale— High  School. 
Caiester- High  School. 
Clearfield— High  School. 
Cannellsville— High  School. 
Grafton- High  School. 
Du  Bols— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School 
George  School— Oeor^e  i^chool. 
Qreensburg— High  School. 
Harrlsburg— High  School. 
Indiana— State  Normal  School. 
Jenkintown— Beecfttoood  School. 
Kingston—  Wfoming  Seminary, 
lancast^T—Shippen  School. 
Lansdowne— High  School. 
McKeesport— High  School. 
Munhal^High  School. 
Oakmont— High  School. 
Overbrook— ilbs  Sayward's  SchooL 
Philadelphia— 

Friends'  Central  School. 

Friends'  Select  School, 

Oermantown  Friends'  School, 

Qermantown  High  School. 

Olrls'  High  School. 

Mus  HiU's  School. 

Temple  University, 

William  Penn  High  School. 
Pittsburgh- 
Central  High  School. 

DUworih  HaU, 

Edgewood  High  School.  ' 

Peabody  High  School. 

Thurston  Preparatory  School, 

Winchester  School. 
Pottsville— High  School. 
Punxsutawney— High  School. 
Rldgway— High  School. 
Scranton— Central  High  School. 
Sharon— High  School. 
South  BetiHebem^Bishopthorpe  Manor. 
Swarthmore— 

High  School. 

Mary  Lyon  School, 
Wssbingtaa— Seminary, 
West  Chester- 

Darlington  Seminary. 

High  School. 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 

West  Philadelphia-Girls'  High  SchooL 
Westtown— foanfin^  School. 
Wilke^-Barre— 

High  School. 

Institute, 
WiUdnsburg— High  School. 
Willlamsport— 

Dickinson  Seminary, 

High  School. 
South  Carolina: 

Charleston— ^<Mey  ffoS. 
South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen- High  School. 
Rapid  City-High  School. 
Sioux  Falls— 

AU  Saints' School. 

Washhigton  High  School. 


Chattanooga— 

Ohls'  Preparatory  School, 
NashviUe—  Ward-Belmont  Seminary. 

High  School. 
Texas: 

Dallas— Jlb«e8  HoUey's  School, 
ElPaso- 

High  School. 

School  fw  Girls. 
Utah:  Houston— High  School. 

Ogden— High  School. 
Virginia: 

Chatham— £ipi«oopaZ  Iru^tmte. 
Roanoke— Fiyi^nia  OoUege. 
Staunton— ifarir  Baidwin  Seminary. 
Washington: 

RitEvflle— High  School. 
Seattle- 
Broadway  High  School. 

Franklin  High  School. 

Queen  Anne  High  School. 
Spokane— 

Branot  HaU, 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  School. 
Tacoma— 

Annie  Wright  Seminary. 

Stadium  High  SchooL 
WaUa  Walla— 19<.  Paul  ScJiool. ' 
West  Virginia: 

Uvntingtoji— Marshall  CoUege, 
Wisconsin: 

Appleton— High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  School. 
Beaver  Dam—  Wayland  Academy. 
Fond  du  Lao— Gro/ftm  Hall. 
KeooshA— Kemper  Hall. 
Madison— High  SchooL 
MHwaukee— 

East  Divlston  High  SchooL 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary, 
Superior— High  SchooL 
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Private  Seoondary.  SdhooLi  in  ICaryland  and  Pennsylvania  (not  Idsted 
Blaewheire  in  the  Bulletin)  Belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  ICiddle  States  and  ICaryland  and  having  tiie 
Privilege  of  Oertificating  their  Graduates  to  Various  Colleges  of  ffigh 
Standing. 


Maryland: 
Balllmore— 

Arundell  Sehoolfor  GtU. 

Brfu  Mawr  Sekool. 
Roland  Park— (7llna»  OowUnf 
N«w  York: 

Wilbtgun^Mokegan  Lake  Sekool. 
N«wYark— 

AlaUn  PrepaTolorjf  Sdiool. 

Brtarleif  School. 


FramkUnSehota. 
Xofola  School. 
St^AffoOM. 
Poaghkaapaifr— 

Bioervtgw  Aeadmf . 


PannsylTania: 

Allentown— Prrjwratory  SdiooL 

Hftverfbrd— iSdkool. 

Lancaster—  Yeotet  8du»l, 

Lltits-XHitffli  BaaSemburt. 

'Mmo&nbarg^Academf, 

Phlladelpbte«- 

Agnet  Jnoin  SdkooK. 
Ckalnwt  mn  Aoadeni§, 
OermantotDn  Aeademf. 
Boiman  School  for  CHrU, 
Maher  Prepaniorf  SehooL 
Northeast  High  School  for  OMs. 
(Chestnut  umy-SpringoUd. 

Pottstown- J7W  Sehoa. 

Wayna-^<.  Luke'$  School, 

York— CbUiVMe  iMtiMc 
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